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•UNITED STATES 

•PREFATORY NOTE 

TIie cfcaj)ters tjiiat here follow ajc not an abridgment of 
the full description of the constitution and government 
of the ^United States*ttresented in my book entitled The 
American Commonwealth^ w*hich was first published more 
than thirty^'^ears ago, and has been since^nlarged and 
frequently revised. They have^been written as a new 
and independent study of American institutions, con- 
sidered as founded on democratic theories and illustrating 
in their practice the w6rking out jf democratic principles 
and tendencies. • Desiring to present a general view of 
what popular government has achieved and has failed to 
achieve, I have dealt with those details only which are 
characteristic of democratic systems, omitting as beyond 
the scope of this treatise all matters, such as the structtire 
of the Federal Governm^t and its administrative methods, 
which not bear directly upon it or illustrate its 
^culiar*features. Neither it been giy aim in these 
or any other chapters to bring contemporary history 
u^ to date. It is saftr not V touch, and I have carefully 
abstained from touching the controversial questions of 
the momeftt, questions which indeed change their aspects 
from month to month. My wish has teen throughout 
the book to give the reader materials for estimating the 
merits iand defects of each form which popular govern- 
ment has taken, stnd for this purpose events that happened 
ten or twenty years «gp are jiwfls profitable as those 

VOL. II * “ ' 
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r ^ ^ . t 

of to-day, indeed more profitable, for' we can judge them 
'by their conaequences. 

Though the main conclusion^, to which I was led 
when writing on the United States in i88G ^eem to me 
to be still true, new phenomena have since appeared 
wfiich throw further Jight on the nature' of popular 
government, and these I have< endeavbured to set forth 
and comment upon, studying the facts afresh and un- 
biassed by the judgments of thirty years ago “ Since that 
year much has been done in America to vivify public 
interest in political theory and history by #many books, 
excellent in plan and execution. To the^e, and to the' 
American friends who have aided me by their •criticisms 
and comments, I gratefully acknowledge, my obhjifations. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE BKGINIfINGS OF DEMOCRACY IN NORTH AMERICA 

I • 

Of all mcTdern cou^i^ries the United States supplies tjie 
mdst abundant data for the study^of popular government. 
It has beeu. a democracy for a century and a quarter, 
md is Qow by far the ingest of the nations that live under 
self-governing institi^ions. It shows the working of 
these instifuiqns, on a great scale in its Federal Govern- 
ment a^d in the governments of tfle most populous States, 
on a smaller scale in the lesser States, as well as in coun- 
ties, townships, and cities, some of which latter have a 
frame of governmeVit fhat makes them resemble autono- 
mous republics. • It has exerted an immense influence on 
other countries,, for its example fired the French people 
at the outbreak of the Revolution of 1789, and its con- 
stitution has been taken as a mocfel by the new republics 
of the Western 4 iemisphere. Since Tocqueville publislfed 
in 1832 his memorable book on American democracy, the 
United States has stood before the minds of European 
tTiinkers* and statesmen n8t qnly as the I^d to which the 
races of the Old World are drawn by hopes of happiness 
attd freedom, but ^J 5 o as type of what the rule of 
thft people means when the people are left to themselves, 
atid as th6 pattern of what other peojgles are likely to 
become as they jn their turn move alcmg the fateful path 
to democratic institutions. Whoever in Europe has 
wished to commend or to disparage those institutions has 
pointed to the United States, and has found plenty of 
facts to warrant eitfier pfaise orJ^Iabie. 
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UNITED STATES 

No nation ever embarked on its career with happier 
auguries for<4he success of popular government. The 
friends of liberty in Europe indulg^ the highest hopes of 
what Liberty could accomplish in a new -^lalid, exempt 
from the evils which the folly or ^selfishness of monarchs 
and nobles had inflicted on the countries of Europe. 
The Americans themselves, although the Revolutionary 
War left them impoverished as well as vexed by local 
jealousies, were full of pride and confidence." There was 
much to justify this confidence. Their own racial quality 
and the traditions they inherited, the favouring features 
of their physical environment and the security from' 
external dangers which isolation promised, fnade up, 
taken in conjunction, a body of conditions for a,pfcacetul 
and prosperous political life such as no other people 
had ever enjoyed. Those who set^-^ed Spanish America 
had an equally vast and rich territory open before them. 
Those who settled Australia and New Zpp‘’^nd had aJi 
equally noble inheritance of freedom behind them. But 
in neither of these cases were the gifts of Nature and 
those of a splendid Past bestowed together in such ample 
measure on the founders of a State. 

Let us pass these gifts in brief review. 

Temperate North America was a vast country fit 
to be the home of a North European race, and a 
practically unoccupied country, for the aboriginal tribes, 
though most of them fierce and brave, were too few to 
constitute an obstacle to settlement. There was land 
for everybody ; and nearly all of it, as far as the Rockv 
Mountains, avadable for cuhivation. It is only to-day, 
three centuries after the first English colonists settled 
in Virginia and on the sFores of Massachusetts Bay, 
nearly a century and a half after the Declaration of 
Independence, that the unappropriated arable ^ areas 
have become scarce. Besides the immense stretches of 
rich soil, there were superb forests and mineral deposits 
it will take many centuries to exhaust. 

In such a country everybody could find means of sus- 
tenance. Among the learlier settlers and almost down to 



CH. x^cxviii THE PEOPLE 

• * 

our own time there^was no eamomic distress, no pauper- 
ism nor ground for appreheiiding* it. Nob#dy wasVich* 
nobojly very poor. licither were there any class antagon- 
isms. the conditions of colonial life had created 

a kind of e^ality unkifbwn to old countries, certain dis- 
tinctions of rank existed, bpt thej^ were not resented, and 
caused no friction* either-, social or political. The people 
were nearly all of English or (in the Middle States) of 
Dutch or SoDto-Irish stock, stocks that had already ap- 
proved themselves industrious in peace, valiant in war, 
adventurous nt sea. All were practically English in their 
Vays of thinfing, their beliefs, their social usages, yet 
with an ^ded ad^tability and resourcefulness such, as 
thb siiAp^er or sougher life in a ^ew country is fitted to 
implant. In the northern colonies they were well edu- 
cated, ^s education wjis understood in those days, and 
mentally alert. The l}abit of independent thinking and a 
general inCcic^st in public affairs had been postered both 
by the^share which the laity of th? northern colonies took 
in the management of the Congregational churches and 
by the practice of civil self-government, brought from 
England, while thfi pfinciplcs of the English Common 
Law, exact yet ilexible, had formed the minds of their 
leading men. Respect for law and order, a recognition 
both of the rights of the individual and of the authority 
of the duly appointed magistrate, were to them the 
foundations of civic duty. • 

Though there were «wide economic and. social differ- 
ences between the Northern colo/iies, where the farmers 
and seafaring men constitfite^ the great t^lk of the popu- 
lation 1 and the Southern, in which large plantations were 
worked by slave labour, thes^ differences did not yet sub- 
stantially affect the unity of the nation : for the racial 
distinctions wefe negligible, and no language but English 
was spoken, except by some Germans in Pennsylvania. 
Such divergences in religious doctrine and church 
. *• 

1 There were very fe^ ncgrcts in the North, though slavery existed in 1783 in all 
States except Rhode Island, Pftinsylvania, and poj^ij^lw (for the point seems doubtful) 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshiic. * 
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government as existed were too slight to be a basis for 
'parties or t« create political acrimony. Finally, it was 
their good fortune to be safe fronv any external dapgers. 
The power of France had, since 1759, cea/ifed to threaten 
them on the side of Canada, aitd on the south neither 
from Florida nor from .Louisiana, both then' in the hands 
of Spain, was there anything ta fear. ' 

With conditions so favourable to peace only a small 
navy and still smaller army were needed, circumstances 
which promised security against the growth of a military 
caste or the ascendancy of a successful genreral.^ These 
fortunate conditions continued to exist for many years' 
Ohce, however, the unity of the n^rioh was imperilled. 
The maintenance of negro slavery, which wise stfetesifien 
had hoped to see disappear naturally, and jthe attempt 
to extend its area so as to retain ifpr fhe Slave States an 
equal power in the government, (ed to a long struggle 
between the Free and the Slave States wKaA ended in 
the War of Secession, 'a war that retarded the progress 
of the South and has left behind it a still unsolved internal 
problem. Nevertheless, the cohesive forces proved 
strong enough to reassert themseLes' when the fight was 
over. The present generation knows no animosities, and 
honours alike those who, between i860 and 186^, fought 
on one or other side. The old Slavery issues belong 
to a dead past, and need seldom be referred to in the 
pages that follow, for the tendencies that characterize 
popular government have developed themselves upon lines 
with which slavery had little to do, so the phenomena 
which we have jt:o-day to stpdy would (except as respects 
the suffrage in, and the political attitude of, the Southern 
States) have been much t\h same' no slave-ship h?d 
ever brought a negro from Africa. 

What were the tendencies of thought iind feelihg 
wherewith the nation started on its course and which 
constituted the main lines of its political character } 

^ The European W’ars, which began in 1792 and endqd in 1814, raised cbntrow.^rsics 
with Britain which culminated in the war of 18; 21-14, thereafter questions of 
foreign policy affected but shg^t^' the politics and g^en.;ral constitutional development 
of America down till our own tfmc, 
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Some were mherfted, some the outcome of coloniar 
conditions. * , ^ ^ • • 

There *was a strong religious sense, present every- 
where, but«t 5 i^ngtst in New England, and there fostering 
a somewhat stern and.almost grim view of duty. This ^ 
has continued to be a feature which sharply distinguishes 
native American •though^t'and conduct from all revolu- 
tionary and* socialistic movements on the European 
continent.* .There has never been any anti-Christian 
or anti-clerical sentiment, such as has embittered politics 
and disrupted parties in France, Italy, Spain, and Mexico. 

' There w^ a vehement passion for liberty, dating, 
in embryo, froiTi <he early Puritan settlements in New 
Bnglaiid and keen ^Iso among the Scoto-Irish of Virgihia, 
the CarSlinas and Pennsylvania, who had fled from the 
oppressions sufftred ^by the Presbyterians of Ulster. 
Intensified by the Tflng Struggle against King George 
III., this p^sion ran*to excess when it induced the belief 
that with Liberty in the van all ether good^things would 
follo^. During the War of Independence tiie men of 
conservative opinions, branded as enemies of freedom, 
had been mostly w^ileiiced or expelled. The victory of 
the People ovpr arbitrary power had glorified both 
Libert/ and the People. It was natural to assume that 
the on& would be always victorious and the other always 
wise. • 

With the, love of Liberty there went a spirit of 
individualistic self- reliance and self-help, not indeed 
excluding associated action, for that they possessed in their 
Town meetings and colonial assemblies, but averse to 
official control or supervisffin. In the*great majority of 
the people these tendenci^ coexisted with a respect for 
Ta,w and a sense of the value of public order. But there 
<ivere; especially in the wilder districts, restive elements 
which gave trouble to the Federal Government in its early 
days and obliged it to use military force to overcome 
registjnee to the enforcement of revenue statutes. Law- 
le’ssness has neyef l^en extinguished in the mountainous 
regions of East Kfe^itucky andJE^t Tennessee. 
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Neither did the respect for coAstituted authority, 
general in the older and best-settled parts of the country, 
prevent a suspicious attitud*e towafrds officials, including 
even members of the legislatures. the 'indi- 

vidualism characteristic of the Puritan and of the settler 
asserted itself. Any assumption of power was watched 
with a jealousy which Kept *sfrictly within the range of 
their functions those whom the people had chosen for 
public service. g ' 

Lastly, there was a spirit of localism which showed 
itself in the desire to retain as much publi(; business as 
possible under local control and entrust as little as possible 
to a central authority. The attachnwjnf to self-govern- 
ment in each small community wa^ rooted, not #in any 
theory, but rather in instinct and habit. Nobodjf thought 
of choosing any one but a neighbour tc/ represent him in 
an elected body. This showed itself especially 'in .the 
northern colonies which had grown up out little rural 
Towns. The Town was not a mere electoral area but a 
community, which thought that no one but a mernber of 
the community could represent it or deal with its affairs. 

These tendencies were fundame^ataUy English, though 
more fully developed in America, as ^n orchard tree 
grown for centuries in one country may, wherf placed 
in a new soil under a new sun, put forth more abundant 
foliage and fruit of richer flavour. The Americans, 
hoTyever, began soon after the Revolutiqn to think of 
themselves, and the less instructed' sections among them 
have continued so to think, as a new people. '' They 
fancied ' their history to' have feegun from 1776, or & 
earliest from 1607 and 1620^, forgetting, in the pride of 
their new nationalism, that b^h theiv character and thei/ 
institutions were due to causes thaf had been at wqrk 
centuries before, as far back as Magna Chartat anefeveK 
as the Folk Mots -of their primitive ancestors in the 
days of Ecghbert and Alfred. Rather wdre they an old 
people, the heirs of many ages, though und^ the 
stimulus of a new nature and an ind^ppfendent life renew- 
ing their youth even ^ ,tie age of a^i tjagle. 
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* 

Such was the fand and such the people in which tlie 
greatest moderh democracies* began tc^ build up ite 
frame of government/ On what foundations of doctrine 
was the stMM^ure made to rest ? 

The Apiericans of*the Revolution started from t^\o, 
fundamentai principles or dogmas. One was Popular 
Sovereignty. Frt)m the^eople all power came : at their 
pleasure and under their watchful supervision it was held : 
for their benefit and theirs alone was it to be exercised. 
The other principle was Equality. This had from the 
first covered the whole field of private civil rights with no 
• distinctions df privilege. Equality of political rights was 
for a time incompiete, voting power being in some States 
withheld fron^ the^ poorest as not having a permanent 
stake in* the community, but in course of time all the 
States placed alPtheir , citizens on the same footing. 

, Afong with these two pfi-inciples certain other doctrines 
were so generally assumed as true that men did not stop to 
examine, much less to prove them. Nea^ all believed 
that file possession of political rights, since it** gives self- 
respect and imposes responsibility, does of itself make 
men fit to exercisoi th^se rights, so that citizens who enjoy 
liberty will be syre to value it and fifuard it. Their faith in 
this power of liberty, coupled with their love of equality, 
furthei* disposed them to regard the differences between 
one citizen and another as so slight that almost any public 
functions may be assigned to any honest man, i^ile 
fairness requires thaf such functions should go round 
and be enjoyed by each in turn. These doctrines, how- 
ever, did not exclude •the belief that in the"* interest 
of the people no one chosen to any office must enjoy it 
Jong or be allowed "much* discretion in its exercise, for 
tl\ey held that though the^ private citizen may be good 
^hil5 he remains the equal of others, power is a corrupt- 
ing thing, so the temptation to exceed efr misuse functions 
must be as far as possible removed. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE FRAME OF GOVERNMENT : STATE^ LOCAL, AND 

FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS 

*■ 

# 

Holding these dognjas and influeiv:dd by* the^c 
assumptions, the people began after they hi\,d* declared 
their independence to create fram^ of government for 
the colonies they had turned into States, and then ^ 
in 1787-9, to substitute for the loose gI)nfederation 
which had Held them ‘together, a scheme of Federal 
Govern me'nt. To use the terms of our own day,* they 
turned a Nationality into a Nation, and made the Nation 
a State by giving it a Constitutionv * 

The instruments which we call Constitutions are among 
the greatest contributions ever made to politiLS as a 
practical art ; and they are also the most complete and 
definite concrete expressions ever given to the funda- 
me»tal principles of democracy. What we call the 
British Constitution is a general^ name including all the 
laws, both statutes and common law doctrines embodied 
in reported cases, which rfejat^ to the manageAient of 
public affairs. But an American Written or Rigid 
Constitution is a single lega^finstrufhent prescribing tf^ 
structure, scope, powers, and machinery of a govern- 
ment. It is, moreover, an instrument sel»in & category 
by itself, raised Sbbve ordinary laws by the fact that 
it has been enacted and is capable of being changed, 
not in the same way as statutes are changed 6y the 
ordinary modes of legislation, bu<: *in*some specially 
prescribed way, so as tj3‘ettsure for^it a greater permanence 
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and stability. This was virtually a new invention, a 

legitimate offspring of democracy, and aq expedient of 
pra(;tical value, becs^use it embodies both the principle 
of Libert)^ and the principle of Order. It issues from 
the doctrine that po«?rer comes only from the People,, 
and from i\ not in respect of ^e physical force oPthe 
numerical majority but because the People is recognized 
as of right tlie supreme lawgiving authority. Along with 
the princrpfe of Liberty, a Constitution embodies also the 
principle of Self-restraint. The people have resolved to 
put certain Tules out of the reach of temporary impulses 
springing from passion or caprice, and to make these rules 
the perfnanent <?j^ression of their calm thought, and 
deliberate pui^osc. It is a recognition of the truth ‘that 
majorities, are not always right, and need to be protected 
against themselves being obliged to recur, at moments 
ofi haste or excitement, to maxims they had adopted at 
times of cdol reflection. Like all great achievements in 
the field of constructive politics^, and like !tearly all great 
inventions in the fields of science and thfe arts, this 
discovery was the product of many minds and long 
experience. Yet* itf appearance in a finished shape, 
destined to p^manence, was sudden, just as a liquid 
composed of several fluids previously held in solution 
will under certain conditions crystallize rapidly into a 
solid form. * 

The Constitutions of the States 

Tffe student of thSse Am*erican jnstruments must 
note some features which aistinguish the State Constitu- 
tions from that oi^lhe Fejjeral or National Government, 
which we shall presently examine. The former came 
first, and expfl'ess the mind of the people in the days of the 
Revolutionary War, when liberty *se*emed the greatest 
of alj goods. These early constitutions have been from 
tjme.to time amended, or redrafted and re-enacted, and 
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and i860 show a movement towards a completer develop- 
ment of popvlar power, wlvle those from 1865 to our 
own time present certain new features, some of a highly 
radical quality, some enlarging the functiofiS of govern- 
ment, some restricting the powers^’of legislatures. 

To describe in deta,il the variations in these instru- 
ments and the changes each underweht might confuse 
the reader’s mind. It will suffice to indicate in outline 
the principles from which the authors of the fit’st Constitu- 
tions set out, and to which the nation has in the main 
adhered, though the mode of their applicatioxi has varied 
according to the particular aims it has from time to time " 
striven to attain and the evils it has squght to cure.^ 

These principles wer^ : , ' ^ ’ 

To secure the absolute sovereignty of the Eeople. 

To recognize complete equality ^mong the citizens. 

To protect the people against usurpation i)r misuse 
of authority by their officials. 

In particuJ^r, with a view to this protection, to, keep 
distinct th6 three great departments of government — 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 

What a very high authority says of the Federal 
Constitution applies to the State Constitutions also. 

“ The peculiar and essential qualities of the Government 
established by the Constitution are : 

It is representative." 

‘^It recognises the liberty of the individual citizen as 
distinguished from the total mass of citizens, and it 
protects that liberty by specific limitations upon the^ 
power of government. 

“ It distributes the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers into three separate deoartmehts and specifically 
limits the powers of the officers in each department. 

“It makes observance of its limitations* necessary to 

^ This outline of the scheme of American government is given in order to enable 
those readers who have not time to study the Federal and State Constitutions to 
understand the institutional conditions under which democracy works and whidh have 
influenced countries so different as Switzerland, Australia, and Argentina. 

* Mr. Elihu Root in an admiraj^le little book entitled Kxpertmtntt in Government 
and the Essentials of the Constitution * 
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the validity of lawS, to be judged by the Courts of Law 
in each concrete caSe as it arises.**" 

These leading cha’racteristics of the Constitutions as 
documents fliw from the aforesaid three fundamental 
principles. , Let us now see how these principles wexe 
worked ouf, and in what forms these characteristic 
features appear ih the Constitutions, taking first those 
of the States, both as elder in date, and as most fully 
expressing die democratic ideas of the time which saw 
their birth. 

Every State has to-day : 

‘ {a) Its Cbnstitution, enacted by the whole body of 

citizens voting at^the polls.^ 

• (by A LegjjSlature of two ^iouses, both elected by 
manhood (or universal) suffrage for terms varying 
from one to four y^ars, but most frequently of two 
years.* The smaller 'Hoifee, which is elected by larger 
constituenctes, is called the Senate. In both the members 
receive salaries. The powers both arS* substantially 
equaf^ though in a few States finance bills mu^’t originate 
in the larger House, and in a few the Senate is associated 
with the Governor ki making appointments to office. 
In a few it sits ,as a Court to try impeachments. 

(c) A Governor, elected usually for two or for four 
years By the citizens voting at the polls. He is the head 
of the Executive, and has (except in North Carolina) 
a veto on billst passed by the legislature, which, however, 
can be (though it seldom is) overruled by a two-thirds 
vote in both Houses. ^ , 

^ (^0*^ number of adniinistrative offifials, some acting 
singly, some in Boards, efected by the citizens at the 
foils, or in a few^fases bv the legislature, and usually 
for short terms. These officials discharge functions 
prescribed by statute, and are independent of the 
legislature, though in some cases difected or supervised 

by the Governor. 

» 

There have been a cases in which there was no direct popular enactment. 
See the author’s Amcrkan Com'iotfweahh^ vol. i. chap, xxxvii. 

* There is also usually# Lieutenant-Governor, , who succeeds to the Governor if 
ihc latter dies or resigns, and*wh^ in some S^es.'^rcsidcs over the Senate. 
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(e) Other minor officials, appointed, for short terms, 
eithei by the^ Governor or l)y the legislature or by the 
officials or Boards aforesaid. 

(/) Judges, elected either for the wholfr State by its 
^citizens voting at the polls, or for local arpas by the 
citfeens resident in those areas, and for terms of years 
usually short. In three States,^, however, the judges of 
the highest court are appointed for life by the Governor 
(subject to confirmation by the legislature^ or by the 
Senate alone), and are removable only by impeachment, 
and in four others they are appointed by him (subject as 
aforesaid) for a term of years, while in four others they * 
are elected by the legislature for terms, ^longer or shorter. 

The salaries of these officials vary according to the 
wealth of the State and the importance of the particular 
post, but are mostly small, avetgging about $6060 
(;^I200). ' . 

, Local Government ^ 

Local Government has had such profound importance 
for democracy in America that the forms it has taken 
deserve to be described. Though e\ery State has its 
own system, both for rural ajid ibr urban areas, all 
systems can be referred to one or other of a few pre- 
dominant types. Those in force for rural areas^ while 
varying from State to State, are the three following : 

The New England type has its basis ,in the Town, 
a rural circumscription, dating from the first settlement 
of the country, which was originally small in population 
as well as in area. Thd Town^ corresponding I'oughly 
to the English Parish, is governed by a general meeting 
of all the resident citizens, h|ld at least once a year, ir^ 
which the accounts of town expenses and receipts VQ 
presented, the general affairs of the commianity are 
discussed, the Selectmen (a small locally elected adminis- 
trative council) are interrogated, and the officials for the 
ensuing year are elected. This Town meeting Corre- 
sponds to the general meeting of the inhabitants of tfie 
Commune (Gemeinde)irvSwitzerland,'and is the child of 
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the old English Ve!.tryj which was already decadent wh^ 
the first settlers cahie to N^ England. No Amorican 
institution has drawn* more praise from foreign as well 
as American c^^servers, and deservedly, for it has furnished 
a means of political graining and an example of civic ^ 
co-operation* to every class of citizens, all deliberatfng 
together on- the*same ISvel. Tt has been both the 
school and fhe pattern of democracy. It still flourishes 
in the agrici^ltural parts of the six New England States, 
but works less well where a large industrial popu- 
lation has Sprung up, especially if that population con- 
sists of recent immigrants. Above the Town stands the 
County, which^xwts chiefly for the purposes of highways 
and as* a judicial district, and which (in most States) efects 
its judges. It is governed by officials elected by the 
citizens for shoA terms, each official (or Board) having 
specific statutory functioift. There is not, as in Great 
Britain, a Ct)unty Cotincil. 

In the Sotlthern States ther« are (broadly speaking) 
no "^Tbwns or Townships, and the County has always 
been the unit of local government. It has no council, 
but a number of* officials elected by the citizens, each 
with his own prescribed functions. The most important 
of the ’smaller local authorities ax'e the elected School 
Commfttees. 

In the Middle and WesternT States both the Town- 
ships (for this, is the name here given to the small Jpcal 
areas) and the Counties are important. In the latter 
single officials or smalf administrative Boards are elected 
f8r shdtt terms. As theii respective duties are prescribed 
by statute it has not been tieemed necessary to have a 
jouncil to supervise*them.* In those States which have 
bqen settled from*New E!?igland, a Township has its 
flTowh meeting working on the old New England lines, 
but enlisting to a less extent the aetite interest of the 
people. The 'many different forms of local government 
that Belong to this third type need not detain us. It is 
enough to saytthfhuin all the Northern, Middle, and 
Western States, thbugh in varying degrees, the manage- 
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ment of local affairs is entirely in the hands of the 
mhabitants, and thus' recfives mdre attention, and 
stimulates more sense of public duty, than it does in 
most of the free countries of Europe. 

In Towns and Townships elections are generally con- 
dutted without reference to political parties,*' but County 
offices are frequently contested^ this being due not so 
much to zeal for the public interest as to the influence 
of party spirit desiring to reward party sesvi'ces. The 
salient feature of rural local government is that every- 
where local aflairs are in the hands of persons locally 
elected, not, as in many parts of the European continent, 
of officials appointed by the Central Government. The 
citizens, looking to no central authority for guidance, nor 
desiring (except for special purposes, such as education) 
the supervision which the central, government gives ‘in 
England, are content with such directions as general 
statutes give to the officials. 

The principles of popular government are applied 
with unswerving consistency to the political arrangements 
of cities, both large and small. ^ There are two forms of 
municipal government. One, which till very recently 
was almost everywhere the same in its general lines, 
follows in most respects the model of a State Govern- 
ment. 

There is a Mayor, l^ut he is elected not by the City 
Council but by the whole body of citizens at the polls, 
and for a period nowhere exceeding four years. 

There is a Legislature consisting in some cities of 
one Chamber, in others* of twoy elected in wards for 'a 
period which nowhere exceeds four years, and receiving 
salaries. '' 

There are, in the larger' cities, or many of them, 
officials, or Boards, also directly elected by the citizens 
for a period novffi^re exceeding four years, as well as 
other inferior officials appointed either by the Mayor or 
by the Legislature. 

* ^ 

1 “ City ” is the term used in the United States to describe any community organized 
as a municipality. • - 
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There are judgSs and police magistrates elected 
the citizens for term's of jear% generally shoyt. * * 

All these elections, are on the basis of manhood, or 
universal, suffrage. The Mayor, being directly chosen 
by the people, enjoys laige powers, and has in many cities • 
a veto on acts'of the city legislature. He receives a salary 
which in the greater citie*?. is large. 

The oth& form of municipal government was 
introduced ii> 1901 in the city of Galveston in Texas, 
and having worked well there has spread widely, 
especially in the form of City Manager government into 
Vhich it has recently developed. As it was adopted in 
order to <?ure evil^ conspicuous under the pre-existing 
system,* and an offspring qf the new reforming 
movement, I reserve the account of it till these evils 
have been descrilied (§ee Chapter XLV.). 

• 

The Frame of NatioxVal Governj^ent 

The Federal or National Constitution was drafted in 
1787 when the country was depressed by economic 
troubles and the •State legislatu^'cs had shown signs 
of feebleness and unwisdom, was enacced in 1788, and 
took effect in 1789. It resembles in its general lines 
the Constitutions of the thirteen original States (as they 
existed in 1787), subject to tho?e variations which the 
nature of the case prescribed. The Convention which 
prepared it was not only under the influence^ of a reaction 
from the over-sanguine temper of war time, but contained 
many mtjn of larger experience and more, cautious minds 
than those who had led the States in the work of con- 
stitution making. Thus thfi National Constitution is not 
only a more scientrfically daborated but also a more 
“Conservative ’ ’ document, in the American sense of the 
word, than the State Constitutions. Moreover, some of 
the more “ radical ” or “ democratic provisions which 
were suitable to small communities, such as the States 
then were — only one kad a population exceeding 500,000 
— were ill suited to i country so laff^<t as the whole Union, 
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and were therefore omitted. Ten'’ amendments were 
made in 1791 in order to sr.tisfy those who disliked some 
features of the instrument, two others in 1798 and 1804 
respectively, and three others just aftrr the War of 
Secession in the years 1865-70. Four ..others have 
been made between igii and 1920,^ yet ‘none of these 
materially aftects the structure of the National Govern- 
ment. Under this Constitution there exist in the 
United States — « 

(a) A Legislature, called Congress, of two Houses. 
One, the House of Representatives, is elected, for a 
two years’ term, by large districts approximately equal 
in. population. The electoral franciiise waS' that fixed 
by the law of the particular State froM which ' the •re- 
presentative comes, viz. manhood suffrage in some 
States, universal suffrage in thos^ which gave the vote 
to women, but now the right of voting in Federal 
elections has been extended to all women. Nearly 
all the Southern States have passed enactments which, 
without directly contravening the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1870 designed to enfranchise all the coloured 
population, have succeeded in^ practically excluding 
from the franchise the large majoriry of that popu- 
lation, although it is, in some States, nearly one half 
of the whole.2 There are at present 435 members, 
and the number is periodically increased, according 
ter population, after ever)’ decennial cenisus. The other 
House, called the Senate, consists of two persons from 
each State, large or small, elected for six years. One- 
third of the number retire e\ery two years. Formerly 
the Senators were chosen in each State by its legislature, 
but now, by an amendment to the Federal Constitutjon 
adopted in 1913, they are elected by the citizens of ^ach 
State on a “ general ticket,” />. a voteonot-by distriv:ts 
but over the whole State. The Senate has the right 
of considering and, if so advised, confirming nominations 

‘ One of these transfers the right of choosing senators from the LegisJaturet to the 
Peoples of the States, another forbids the production ^'>nd sale of intoxicating liquolfs, and 
a third cxtei^ds the suftrage to women over the whole J[^nion. 

^ In S. Carolina and Misak sippv it was in 1911 r.<ther more than half. 
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:o office made by *the President, and also of approv- 
ng, by a two-thirds i^ajority, tfeaties negotiated* by 
lim. It also sits as a,Court of Justice to try impeach- 
nents* preferred by the House of Representatives 
igainst civil, officials ^eluding the President or his 
Ministers, oi^ Federal judges), a., two - thirds majority 
Deing required for tonviction. The salaries of members 
ire large in proportion to those paid in Europe or in the 
British colonias, being at present fixed at $7500 (;^i 500), 
IS also in proportion to the salaries of Federal officials. 

{b) A Prejident, head of the Executive, elected for 
Ibur years by f)^rsons specially chosen by the people in 
each State* for that ^urpose.^ As these persons have 
been, in and si^cc the election 1796, always elected 
merely for the purpose of casting their votes for the 
particular candidate vijiom the voting citizen wishes to 
see i:hosen, this election Ijy electors has become in 
practice a vote by the whole people. Each State chooses 
a number of Presidential Electoto proportioned to its 
representatives in Congress, i.e, in effect proportioned 
to its population, but as all the votes belonging to a 
State are counted for the same candidate, irrespective of 
the number of vc^es cast by the citizens within that State 
for one or other set of the electors pledged to elect him, 
it may happen that the total vote given by the Presidential 
electors gives a different result ffom the total popular 
vote cast ; i,e, a«candidate may be elected (and has betjn 
more than once elected) >vho had not received a majority 
of the total number voting. The President freqjiently 
uses his \ight of vetoing t Bill passed Congress, but 
his veto may be overriden if both Houses repass the Bill, 
by a two-thirds ifiajorit^ 

(f) Executive heads of departments, and a large 
nitmber of«*othet officials, the more important of whom 
(including those popularly called “ the Cabinet **) are 
appointed by the President with the consent of the 

1 ^hey may be elected either ly a " genera! ticket ” vote over the whole State or in 
districts, according to the law* of each State. But the “ general ticket ” system U 
now universal. • _ ^ • 
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Senate, as aforesaid. Minor officials are appointed, 
some by the President, some by .higher officials or Boards, 
as the law may prescribe, but hone either by Congress 
or directly by the people. The Cabinet Officers are 
responsible to the President, n6t to Congress, and, like 
all other Federal offcials, ^are incapabl^ of sitting in 
either House. , 

(h) A Judiciary, consisting of a Supreme Court and 
such inferior Courts as may be created 4)y law. The 
judges, appointed for life by the President with the 
consent of the Senate, are removaole only by im- 
peachment. Several have been so removed. Inferidr 
Federal Courts have been created, all over the country, 
and from them an appeal lies to the'-rSupreme Cotirt, 
which also enjoys original jurisdiction in some kinds of 
cases. K 

This Frame of Government is less democratic, than 
that of the States in respect of the length of the Senatorial 
term, of jhe life-tenur^" of the judges, and of the provision 
that both administrative officials and judges are ap- 
pointed, instead of being directly elected by the people, 
but is equally democratic in reSpeA of its placing the 
source of executive as well as legislative power in direct 
popular election, and of the shortness of the term of 
service allowed to Representatives. 

Let us note how consistently the general principles 
hUve been followed, both in the State Governments and 
in that of the nation. 

In the States the principle of Popular Sovereignty is 
carried out (<^)rby entrusti;ig '^s many offices as possible, 
even (in most States) judgeships, to direct popular 
election, so that the official^Jmay feel himself immediately 
responsible to the people, holding office by no pleasure 
but theirs ; (^) ,by making terms of offid* short, I’n order 
that he may not forget his dependence, but shall, if he 
desires a renewal of his commission, be required to seek it 
afresh ; and (r) by limiting as far as possible the functions 
of each official to one particular ki*nd cf work. Similarly 
the doctrine of Equ^lty is resioeefed in the wide exten- 
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sion of the electoral franchise, in the absence of any 
kind of privilege, in the. proffibition of all public tftles 
of honpur, and practicably also in the usage which, taking 
little account dt special fitness, deems everybody fit for 
any office he •can persu^fle the people to bestow. Bot{i 
in the States and in the National Government the appre- 
hension felt regarding thei possible abuse of power by 
holders of office, found expression (a) in the division of 
the Legislatuils into two Houses, in the granting of 
a veto on legislation, in the State to the Governor and 
in the natiorf to the President, (c) in requiring the 
consent of the Federal Senate, and (in some States) 
of the State Senate^ to appointments made by the 
Executive^(^/)in«the provisions fo» the removal of officials 
by impeachment, ^e) by the Constitutional restrictions 
phiced ypon 1 egislativci^ an d^ executive action. In these 
points we are reminded of the desire of the Athenian 
democracy to* retain all power in the hajjds of the 
Assembly, and to watch with su?picious vigilance the 
conduct of all its officials, short as were the terms of 
office allowed to them. 

Note also how the ^ame principles run through the 
schemes (jf Local •Government. O^cials are all chosen 
by the direct election of the people, except those (a now 
increasing number) whose functiqps are of a technical 
character, such as surveyors or city engineers or public 
health officers. ’Many matters which would in Europe 
be assigned to elective county or city councils are left 
to die elected officials, who, unco^^trolled by the super- 
vision o^ a representative* b^dy, are simply required 
to act under statutes prescribing minutely to them their 
respective duties. This is supposed to guard the rights 
of the people, though in fact it makes the due discharge 
of those duties depend on whatever vigilance, often far 
too slight, some one in the people may display in institut- 
ing a prosecution for neglect or misfeasance. 

Xhe fact that th^ United States is a Federation in 
which there are everywhere two authorities, the National 
Government and the Sta^e GovettftAent, each supreme 
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^ • • 

^in its own sphere, cpncerns us hefe only in so far as 
it emphasizes and illustr^es thf American practice of 
limiting all elected authorities,* whether persons or 
bodies. The powers of the National Government are 
defined and limited by the National Constitution, just 
as the powers of each#State government are defined and 
limited both by the National Constitution, which has 
taken from them some of the attributes of sovereignty, 
and by the Constitution of the particular StAte.^ Further- 
more each branch of the Government, executive and 
legislative, both in Nation and in Statife, is limited. 
Congress has no such range of pow^r as belongs to 
the legislature of Great Britain of a British self- 
governing Dominion, *but is debarred by th^ Constitu- 
tion from interfering with the functipns allotted to the 
executive and to the judic‘^ary. r So in each State the 
legislature, executive, and judiciary are each confined 
by the Staje Constitution to a particulaf field of action, 
which i? further narrowed, as respects the legi^slature, 
by the exclusion of a long list of subjects from 
legislative competence. This fundamental principle of 
American public law needs *to ^be constantly re- 
membered, because it has not only restrained popular 
impulses, delayed changes, and protected vested rights, 
but also created a strongly marked legal spirit in the 
people and accustomed them to look at all questions in 
a'legal way. It has, moreover, l;)y placing many matters 
outside the- scope of legislative action, compelled the 
direct! intervention of, the people as the ultimate p^y^er 
capable of dealing with su^h matters. Whatever powers 
cannot be exercised by an^ elected authority have been 
reserved to the people, vjho exeit. them by amending 
the Constitution. That stability in great thipgs co- 
existent with ch^ngefulness in small things, whicli is 
characteristic of the United States, is largely due to this 
doctrine and practice of limited powers, a featurp foreign 
to the French scheme of government, and less myked 

But whereas Congress Sonf^sscs only such po^efs as have been expressly granted, 
a State legislature possesses that haye not b(«n expres^v withheld. 
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,n some other Feddlral Governments with Rigid constitu- 
dons, such as those df Switzerland, "Canada, and Australia? 

Other points in wjlich the observance of democratic 
principles appears are the following : 

All menjbers of legislatures receive salaries, so that 
no one shall be debarred by want of independent means 
from entering therti. 

Elections* are frequent, so that no one shall ever 
forget his constant dependence on the people. 

No official of the Federal Government is eligible to 
sit in Congress, no official of the Government of a State 
to sit in its legislature. This provisii n, a tribute to 
the famous doctri^ie of the Separation of Powers, was 
mtiant to prevent the Executiv^e from controlling fhe 
I.cgislature. Its effect has been to make the two powers 
legally independent of one another ; but (as will be seen 
presently) it has not pfeveHted the exercise of extra-legal 
influence, fof just as ingress may hamper a President (or 
a State Legislature its Governor)^ by legislation narrowly 
restricting the sphere of his action, so a President may put 
pressure on Congress, or a Governor on his State Legis- 
lature, by appealing t® the people against them ; while a 
President may act upon the minds of individual legislators 
by granting, or refusing, requests made to him by them 
for the*exercisc of his patronagd in the way they desire. 

• Supervenient Changes • 

We have now seen (i) what were the favouring 
pBysic^I and economic • conditions under which the 
United States began its course as a nation ; (2) what 
Tyere the doctrines ^nd bfeliefs, the hopes and appre- 
hensions with which the schemes of government — State 
md Eocafcand Federal — were framed ; and (3) how these 
ideas and sentiments found expresSdh in the institu- 
tions of which the frames consist. To test the soundness 
of .the* doctrines we must examine their results as seen 
in*the actual workihg of the American government. But 
before considering* these let u&»arcerard another factor. 
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'viz. the economic and social changes ’which have passed 
Upon the United Statfes diving pne'hundred and thirty 
years of national life. The machinery has worked under 
conditions unforeseen when it was created. Never, 
perhaps, has any nation been so*f)rofoimdlyr alfected by 
ndw economic and racial phenomena, while retaining 
most of its institutions and nearly all its original political 
ideas. 

The first of these changes was territorial extension. 
In 1789 the United States stretched westward only to 
the Mississippi, and did not reach the Gulf ol Mexico, 
the coasts of which then belonged to Frapfce. The area* 
of the thirteen States was then ab^ifc 335,000 square 
miles, and the present ^rea of the fortypeight States 
now nearly 3,000,000 square miles. Its (free) popula- 
tion was then about 3,000,000, aij^d is now (1920) over 

110.000. 000. ^ ^ • 

As the settlers moved into the interior, amazing 

natural resofirces were disclosed, an immense ^xpanse of 
extremely* fertile soil, vast deposits of coal, iron, silver, 
copper, and other minerals, forests such as had never 
been known to the Old World. The native popu- 
lation grew swiftly, and had by 1 840 ^isen to nearly 

15.000. 000. Soon afterwards a flood of immigrants 
began to come from Europe.’ They and their descend- 
ants now form a majority of the American people. But 
as uthey came from many countries, and much the 
larger number from well-educated countries, such as 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, and js those who Settled on the land were 
quickly intermingled with and assimilated to the native 
population, the general staiidard 'of intelligence and 
conduct did not suffer in the rural districts. It was other- 
wise in the cities and mining regions. The growth o^ 
manufacturing industries, with the volume of trade that 
poured outward and inward from the great seaports, 
created enormous aggregations of labouring people fresh 
from the more backward parts of»Eun3pe, who being 

1 Many have come from ^e8*i.ern Asia alhO. 
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herded together ^ere but slowly diffused into the pro 
existing population^ The gift of American citizenshipf 
hastily conferred, fojind them unfit for its responsi- 
bilities. Another new factor was introduced by th( 
Civil War, .when slav&ry was first practically and ther 
legally extinguished. The States were in 1870 forbidder 
to withhold the tiector^* suffrage from any citizen or 
the ground bf “ race, colour, or previous condition oi 
servitude.'* tThis amendment to the Constitution placec 
under Federal sanction the right of voting conferred b} 
Acts of Congress and State constitutions previouslj 
•enacted upon* a large mass of coloured citizens, the vasi 
majority t)f whoifi were unfitted to exercise political 
rights with advantage either t<^ the State or to them- 
selves. *** 

‘Meanwhile tfie material progress of the country had 
produced other not less significant changes. The 
development of agriculture, mining, and manufactures, 
the growth of commerce, foreign fend domestic, which the 
use of steam for navigation and the construction of rail- 
roads had raised to gigantic proportions, created immense 
wealth, and concentrated a large :.hare of it in the hands 
of comparatively.few men.^ Three results followed. The 
old equality of fortunes disappeared and though such dis- 
tinction* of ranks as had existed in colonial days melted 
away, the social relations of different classes lost their 
simplicity and familiarity when the richlived inonequafter 
of great cities and the poorer were crowdeji together in 
others. That personal knowledge which made t;Jie feel- 
ing of ^ common interest a bond between the citizens 
was weakened. The power which money inevitably 
carries with it went bn growing as the means of using 
it multiplied. Railroads and other business enterprises 

came*to be worked on so vast a scale that it was worth 

• • 

^ The imfrovement in the condition of the poorer class has, however, more thar 
kept pace with the growth of millionaires, and it may be doubted whetlier these wil 
be so numerous and play so large a part in the future as they have done during th< 
last Jialf-century. It is not^truc to say of America that the poor arc poorer and th< 
rich richer, for the number <)f persons moderately well oft' increases faster ir 
proportioin than docs that of wealthy, and the^t|l wealth of the nation becomet 
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while to obtain facilities for starting oV conducting them 
by the illegitimate expenditure, of large sums. The 
number of persons rich enough *|:o corrupt legislators 
or officials increased, and as the tempters could raise 
. their offers higher, those who <^uUcumbed to temptation 
were more numerous. Thus the powef of money, 
negligible during the first twp generations, became a 
formidable factor in politics. 

As material interests grew more prominent and the 
passion for money-making more intense, policies and 
projects were more and more judged by the pecuniary 
prospects they opened up. That this did ;ibt exclude the* 
influence of moral or humanitarian, itieals is iihown by 
the history of the Slavq-y controversy, fur America, like 
England, is a country in which two currents of feeling 
have been wont to run side by side, sometimes apart, some- 
times each checking or disturbing the course of the other. 
While the economic aspect of every questioh came more 
insistently into view, <and tinged men’s opinions on 
public issues, so also business enterprises had a greater 
attraction for men of ability and energy, diverting into 
other careers talents and ambitions' which would in 
earlier days have been given to the service of the State. 
Men absorbed in business did not cease to vote, but 
were apt to leave their votes at the disposal of their 
political leaders. None of these changes could have 
been foreseen by the framers of the early Constitutions, 
for although Jefferson and som^ of his contemporaries 
predicted for America ^ a .boundless growth of wealth, 
population and , prosperity, ^ they did not envisage the 
social and political consequences to follow. 

The results of these geographical and economy: 
changes may be summarized in a brief comparison : .. 

♦ «r ‘ 

The politicar institutions of the United States were 
created — 

For a territory of which only about 100,000 square 
miles were inhabited. • ' ^ ® 

For a free white population of little over 2,000,000. 
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For a population five-sixths of which dwelt in rural 
tracts or small Jowns.^ * * * 

For a people almost wholly of British stock.^ 

For a people \p which there were practically no rich 
and hardly any ^oor. ^ » 

For a people mainly e^gagecLin agriculture, in fishing, 
and in trading on small scale. 

These instifutions are now being applied — 

To a territory of 2,974,000 square miles, three- 
fourths of which is pretty thickly inhabited. 

To a nation of over 1 10,000,000. 

To a population fully one-third of which dwells in 
qjies with more than 25,900 inhabitants. 

To a peoplejess than half of whose blood is of British 
.origin and abo^it orys-tenth of whom are of African 
• descent. ^ 

To a people which, includes more men of enormous 
wealth than are to be foufid in all Europe. 

To a people more than half of whom are engaged 
in manufacturing, mining, or commerce, including 
transportafion? 

• 

It would not be strange if these institutions should 
3ear signs of the unforeseen strain to which they 
lave been subjected. The wonder is, not that the 
nachinery ci^aks and warps, but that it has stood the 
strain at all. But before examining the results of the 
Ranges referred to we must t^ke note of a ph^omenon 
if supreme importance Vhjch has affected in many ways 
"he development of the institutions aforesaid. This is 
the growth of Party, and in particular of Party Organiza- 
tions the most complete and most powerful that the 
world Ras Seen. They constitute a sort of second 
non -legal government which has gained control of the 
legal government. 

• 1 There were abojjt i^OjOOO Germans in Pennsylvania, but the other small non- 
British elements had beenj)retty thoroughly Americanized by 1789. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PARTY SYSTEM 

The three chief contributions which the TJnited States 
has inade to political science regard ea as an "Applied 
Science or Practical Art }}ave been : 

Rigid or so-called Written Constitutions, which, as 
being the expressions of the supren?^e will of the people, 
limit the powers of the different branches of government. 

The use of Courts of Law to interpret Rigid Con- 
stitutions and secure their authority by placing. their pro- 
visions out of the reach of legislative or executive action. 

The organization of political parties. 

Of these the first two are precautions against, or 
mitigations of, faults to which democracy is liable ; while 
the third has proved to be an aggravation of those faults, 
undoing part of the good which the two former were 
doing, and impairing popular sovereignty itself. Yet 
party organization is a natural and probably an in- 
evitable incident of democratic government. It has 
in itself riothing pernicious.. Its evils have sprung from 
its abuses. We ran now perceive that these evils are 
an outgrowth of the system likely to appear wherever it 
attains full development. BuCare they inevitable evils ? 
Could they have been prevented if foreseen ? Can they 
now be cut away without impairing such utility as the ‘ 
system possesses ? This is a problem the American 
people have been trying to solve ; and their efforts 
deserve to be studied. 

Before describing the structure of the Organizations, 
let us enquire how Pat-tFy came to cover the field and 
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affect the working of politics more widely in America 
than elsewhere. * # : > » 

The political issj^fes on which parties formed them- 
sel\^es after the establishment of the Federal Constitution 
were Natic^nal issues.,* The first of these arose between 
those who sought to give full scope to Federal power knd 
those who sought to limit it in uie interest of the rights 
of the States. This issue presently became entangled 
with that o£ the tariff ; some groups desiring to use im- 
port duties for the protection of home industries, others 
preferring a tariff for revenue only. The question of the 
extension oftlavery into the States which were from time 
to time formed ^t of the unorganized territories of the 
Union induetjd that bitter antoonism which ultimately 
led to Ihe war of Secession. These issues overtopped 
and practically ?upe^eded all State and other local issues, 
ai\d marked the lines of division between parties over 
the whole eountry. *The fact that the Federal senators 
were chosen •by the legislaturtis of the States made it 
the interest of each National party to fight evfery election 
of a State legislature on party lines, in order to obtain 
in that body a ifiajcM-ity which would secure the choice 
of senators of, its own persuasion, so State legislatures 
came to be divided on strict party lines, i,e, the lines of the 
National parties, though nearly all the questions which 
these legislatures dealt with Hhd nothing to do with 
National issues. From the States the same habit spread 
into local elections, so that contests in cities and counties 
were also fought on party lines, though the work of these 
ISbal todies lay even moiie apart than dicj that of tlie States 
from the questions which divided the nation. It became 
a principle to mainfain tht; power of the National parties 
in all elected bodies and by all means available, for the 
more the pawty was kept together in every place and on 
every occasion for voting, so miicll ttie stronger would 
it be for natio*nal purposes.^ 

* ^ This was, howev^T, ftev|r the case in the “ Towns,” the smallest areas of local 
self-government, and is no^ so generally the case in local bodies to-day as it was forty 
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Thus the partisan spirit extended itself to the choice 
of those administrative officiyls who were directly elected 
by the citizens, such as the State ^Governor and State 
Treasurer, the mayor of a city, the county commissioners. 
These elections also were fought' on party lines, for a 
victory redounded to the credit and strength of the 
National party. Personal character and capacity were 
little regarded. The candidate was selected, in manner 
to be presently described, by the Primary or the Nominat- 
ing Convention (as the case might be), as a party man, 
entitled to party recognition ; and the party machinery 
worked for him as zealously as it did for the candidate 
seeking election to Congress. < 

A further downward step was to require any official 
who had to appoint subordinate officers, or even t6 employ 
persons for some humble public service, to prefer 
members of his party for selection to the office or wojk., 
The official, himself chosen as a party man, was expected 
to serve the^party by fiUing every place iie^ could with 
men bound to vote for party candidates and otherwise 
serve the party. Even a labourer paid by weekly wages 
got employment on the condition of his voting and 
working for the party. Thus politics came to mean 
party politics and little else. People thought of party 
success as an end in itself, irrespective of the effect it 
would have upon the administration of many matters 
into, which no party principle could enter,. These evils 
were aggravated by the fact that the public service was 
not permanent. A? the elected olficials served for short 
terms, posts became frequently vacant. The temire 
of those who were not directly elected but appointed 
lasted no longer than that of the authority who had 
appointed them, so when power passed from one parjty 
to another after an election, the employeestappointdd by 
the outgoing party Had, however efficient they might be, 
no claim to be continued. They were dismissed, and 
their places given to successors appointed by tHe in- 
coming party, which thus rewarded ks friends arid 
strengthened its inflwo^ce. This pfactice, known as 
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the Spoils Systenf,^ began in the State of New York 
early in the nineteenth ceniury, 'and thence spread ncTt 
Dnly to other States J!ut into the National Government 
ilso,*so that the President, who by this time had an 
mormons i;umber of posts at his disposal, was expected , 
to use them ^s rewards for party services. 

The Frame of Govynment, the outlines of which 
liave been already described, was constructed in the 
belief that ihe people, desiring, and knowing how to 
secure, their own good, would easily effect their pur- 
poses by choosing honest legislators, and also by choosing 
officials who \^uld be trustworthy agents, administering 
public affairs in ®ajcordance with the people's wishes. 
In a New England township, apd even in the far larger 
county ^rea of Virginia, the men of the eighteenth 
century knew persoi^lly the fellow-citizens whom they 
tri^^ted, and could select those whose opinions they 
approved and whom they deemed capable ; so, though 
the existence t)f parties was recognized, as ^cre also the 
dangers of party spirit, the choice of legislators and 
officials seems to have been regarded as a simple matter, 
and it was not perceived that when population increased 
and offices became more important the old simple methods 
would hot suffice, since elections must involve more and 
more work, and the selection of candidates be more 
difficult. Party organizations grew up unnoticed be- 
cause unforeseen. There had been none in England* the 
only country where popular elections were known and 
party spirit had sometimes been furious. Thus^it befell 
tfflt i/T the United States, though partij^s appeared from 
the early days of the Natfonal Government, and their 
antagonisms were already* fierce when the fourth presi- 
dential election was held in 1800, party organizations 
gre\^ slowly, and attracted little attention. Tocqueville, 

^ The pJirase, “ th*e spoil# to the victors/’ was first used by Marcy of New York, who 
described it as the practice in force in his State. It had been disapproved of in principle 
by the statesmen of the first generation, such as Jefferson and Madison, who saw its 
dangers, and desired to#giv^ tj^e holders of Federal offices a permanent tenure. But 
President Jackson empIo>ed^t freely, and the general treatment of offices as spoils dates 
from his time, 1820-18-; 7. 
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writing in 1832, never mentions th*bm, yet they were 
a'lreaxdy strong in his day, ^nd had'* covered the whole 
country before the Civil War broke out in 1861. 

Some sort of associated action is incidental to every 
representative government, for whv'rever power is given to 
elected persons, those citizens who desire their particular 
views to prevail must band themselves together to secure 
the choice of the persons best fitted both to express their 
own views and to attract the votes of other citizens. 
Whether they devise a method for selecting a candi- 
date or simply accept the man who presents himself, they 
must work in unison to recommend him 'to the voters 
generally, canvassing for him and bringing ^ up their 
friends to the poll. AVithout concerted action there 
will be confusion, disorder, loss of voting power. An 
Election Committee formed to heln a candidate pledged 
to its cause is the simplest f6rm of party organization, 
legitimate and possibly inexpensive. Beyond this form 
party organiitation in England did not aapnce till our 
own time. 

In the United States it was found necessary to go 
further. Under the constitutions of the several States 
elections were frequent, because many administrative 
as well as all legislative posts, both State and muni- 
cipal, were filled by popular vote, and because these 
posts were held for shdrt terms. As the population of 
cities and electoral areas generally grew larger, so that 
most citizens ceased to have personal knowledge of the 
candidates, it became more needful to inform them of 
the merits of those who sought their suffrages f mt^re 
needful also to have lists of the voters and to provide for 
“ getting out the vote.” The selection of candidates 
also became important. In England, so long as the 
structure of rural society retained an old-fashiocaed semh 
feudal character, some one belonging to an important 
land-owning family was usually accepted’, while in the 
towns (after pocket boroughs had vanished) a wealthy 
merchant or manufacturer, especially if he had filled 
some municipal offic^j'vwas likely to‘'find favour. But 
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in America, where^ Equality prevailed, neither wealth 
nor rank gave a claim to aijy post. The principle o£ 
Popular Sovereignty ^suggested that it was for the 
citizens not only to choose members or officials by their 
votes, but to say for w]j^t persons votes should be cast. 
Hence where tany post was to be filled by local election, 
the local adherents of the* party Vere deemed entitled 
to select the* man on whPom their voting force was to 
be concentrated. This was a logical development of 
the principle. Instead of letting a clique of influential 
men thrust a .candidate upon them, or allowing a number 
©f candidates ‘to start in rivalry and so divide their 
votes, the.part;^ miet before the election to choose the 
man they preferred^ to be their local standard-bearer, 
and it understood that the Votes of all would be 
riven to whomscJever the majority chose. A meeting 
of this kind was calle 3 a Party Primary, and it became 
the 5 uty of the party committee which managed elections 
to make the an-angements for suiv-moning, and naturally 
also fdf advising, the Primary. • 

These being the two aims which called party organiza- 
tion into being, I pass to its main features, substantially, 
though not in minor details, the same over the whole 
country, ‘and will describe it as it >tood in 1888, before 
recent changes which cannot be understood till an account 
has been given of the system as^t existed before their 
adoption. Thpugh it has been almost everywhere 
altered, it may revert to type, and in any case it has 
been a product of defhocracy too remafkable to be 
ign^ed® for it showed Jiow ofganizations essSntially 
oligarchic in structure, thoifgh professing to be demo- 
cratic, can become tyfannical under democratic forms. 

J'he work of e\^ry Party Organization is twofold, 
corresponding to the two aims aforesaid. One branch of 
it was to select party candidates by^the process called 
Nomination, as practised before the recent changes. 
The other is to promote the general interests of the 
pafty in every electopl area. Each party has, in most 
States, a oartv Committee in everv citv ward, in everv 
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city, in every township and State A'ssembly district and 
Congressional district, in?ievery county, in every State, 
and at the head of all a National Committee for the 
whole United States, appointed to fight the approach- 
ing Presidential Election.^ Each of these Committees 
is elected either by those who are enrolled as members 
of the party in its meeting in , a Primfary (to be presently 
described) or else by a Convention composed of dele- 
gates from the Primaries. The Committeen are appointed 
annually, the same persons, and especially the Chairman, 
being usually continued from year to year. They have 
plenty to do, for the winning of elections is a toilsornffe 
and costly business. Funds have to*'be raised, meetings 
organized, immigrants recruited for , th.'6 party and 
enrolled as its members, lists of voters and' their resi- 
dences prepared, literature produced ‘and diffused, and 
other forms of party propaganda attended to, and when 
the day of election arrives party tickets must be provided 
and distributed,^ canvassers and other flection workers 
organized and paid, voters brought up to the polls. 
Each Committee keeps touch with the Committee next 
above it in a larger electoral area, and with that below 
it in a smaller, so that, taken together, these bodies 
constitute a network, strong and flexible, stretching over 
the whole Union. They are an army kept on a war 
footing, always ready for action when each election comes 
round ; and everything except the nomination of candi- 
dates and formulation of party programmes is within their 
competence. 

Nominatioi|^s belong to * the other set df party 
authorities. These are either Primaries or Conventions. 
The Primary was — until reednt legislation, of which mgre 
hereafter — the party meeting for the smaller election aueas, 
in which a large proportion of the voters belonging to the 
party could be 'brought together in one room. It had 

1 In 8ome States it is only the larger areas that have Committees, the twtmty being 
the most important one after that for the State. There is also a permanent Congres- 
sional Committee appointed by members of the twoJHduse* from their own nudiber. 

^ This part of the work has, however, now generiylly passed to tlie oiTi rials who 
superintend elections. Party ^fO^fi-ssions, once extenvively ined, are obsolescent. 
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two duties. One *was to select a candidate or candi- 
dates for any elective offici within its area, thereby 
putting its official stamp upon each. person chosen as 
being the regular candidate entitled to the votes of 
all good and true meshbers of the party. The oth^r 
duty was to choose delegatesn to proceed to, and 
represent it in, a N*ominatmg Convention for some larger 
election area or areas within which its own area lay. 
Thus a Ward Primary in a city would send delegates 
to a City Convention which nominates candidates for 
the mayoralty and other municipal offices, and also to 
*a State AssemU^^ District Convention, a State Senatorial 
District ^Convention, a Congressional District Conven- 
tidn, which nominates a candidate for Congress, and a 
State Convention which nominates a candidate for the 
Governorship and oth?r elective State offices.^ 

The Nominating Convention consists (for Conven- 
tions are not*extinct) of the delegates from the Primaries 
(or m^inor Conventions) within s6me large elec^on area. 
Its function is to select candidates for elective offices within 
that area, such as members of the State Legislature, 
members of the Federal House uf Representatives, the 
Governor and higher judges of the State. It selects 
and stamps as “ regular the candidate it prefers, and in 
some cases it also selects delegate^ to proceed from it to 
a Convention of higher rank and wider compass, viz. a 
State Convention or the National Convention wHlch 
nominates the party candidate for the Presidency. A 
Convention also passes resolutions enouncing th^ views 
and aims of the party. Thfse, however, being usually 
cut and dried, seldorn arouse discussion. 

^^The State Convention has now been in many States aboliahcd by recent legis- 
lation, bi*t while it existed it was an important part of the machinery. Sometimes, as 
in New York CPy, theft may be a Primary for an AssembW District and in small cities 
a Primary may suffice for the whole city. It would be impossible to present, within 
reasonable lim.ts, an aroount of the arrangements now in force in the several States, 
for these are nearly everywhere regulated bv statutes, which vary from State to State. 
Federal legjfslation does not touch the subject. 

^^oever desires to unde^ptand the whole machinery of the system as it stood 
in 1087 may refer to chajfters liJ.-lxx. of TAe American Commonwealth^ vol. ii., or to 
M. Ostrogorski's valuable bookCd Dimocraite etles politique Sy new edition of 1912. 

Tne local “ Ward Leader ” is an*mD«rtant factor in citfe. 
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All these arrangements scrupulcfusly respected the 
"Sovereignty of the People. No member of a Committee, 
no delegate to a Convention, was self-appointed. Ajl were 
chosen by the members of the party. Nobody was re- 
cognized as a candidate unless he had been chosen by a 
party meeting. In theory, nothing could be more correct. 
Now let us look at the practice. 

Even before the system had matured and still more 
after its full development, tendencies appeared dis- 
closing inherent dangers. Those new phenomena, due 
to the growth of population and wealth, which have 
been already described, strengthened these tendencies, 
giving rise to grave perversions. . 

The Primary was . in theory open to" all members 
of the party resident within its area, but ih‘ order to 
prevent persons who did not belong to the party from 
entering and turning it into a public instead of a private^ 
party meeting, it became necessary to have a roll of party 
members, ^o that every one claiming to Vote could prove 
his title. Now the rolls were kept by the local party 
Committee already referred to, a body composed of the 
most active and thoroughlv partlsa'n local politicians. 
Wishing to make sure of a subservient primary, this 
Committee took care to place on the rolls only those 
whom it deemed to be trusty party men, so any citizen 
suspected of independence was not likely to be enrolled. 
If*he were alleged to have failed to vote for the “ regular 
party candidate at the last preceding election, that might 
be taken as a ground for omitting him, and if, discovering 
that he was nqt on the roll, he demanded to be”^enfered, 
the demand might be evaded. Prima facie, therefore, 
the Committee could make pretty sure that when, a 
Primary was held, it would choose the persons ihey 
desired to have nominated. ^ 

Now the Primaries were usually held in the evening, 
especially in the cities, and it was chiefly in the cities 
that the nomination methods here described were 
employed. The attendance was** seldom large, but it 
was sure to include- till the local pirty workers,** and 
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others on whose votes the managing Committee could 
count. Often it consisted enfirely of persons belongmg^ 
to tho humbler strataf of the party. The richer sort, 
including the larger taxpayers, though they had the 
strongest interest in efttrusting administration to met;i 
who would conduct it ecQnomically, seldom attended, 
preferring thqir social engagements, or a quiet evening at 
home with their families. Few troubled themselves to 
see that their /iames were on the roll. Still fewer desired 
the local posts, or cared to serve as delegates to a Conven- 
tion, so the cljoice of nominees for the offices, and for 
the function ofsd^egate, was usually left to the Com- 
mittee, who, bringing their list cut and dried, proposed 
and carried it without trouble. • Now and then there 
was opposition, if^there happened to be a feud within the 
party, or if some aimor^ thf^ better sort of citizens, fear- 
ing the nomination ofoexceptionally unfit men, thought 
it worth whilc^to make a fight. However^ the Com- 
mittee,, could usually command a"^ majority, and as the 
chairman was ready to rule every question in their favour, 
opposition rarely succeeded. Thus the Committee, being 
master of the situkion, almost always put through its 
nominations both for the local pos.s and for the choice of 
delegates. That having been done, the Committee itself 
was reappointed, and the rule qf the local managers 
thereby duly prolonged from one year to another, 

when the delegates proceeded to the Convention tlfey 
met other delegates frcm other Primaries within the 
Conjen^ion area, persons similarly chosen, and similarly 
bound to carry out the instru(;tions which«their respective 
Primaries had given them. ^Sometimes these instructions 
directed them to vot« in the Convention for the nomina- 
tion* 0^ the person whom the party managers had already 
fixed on a? the*party candidate for any 4)articular office, 
but even if no .direction had been given, they followed 
the maqagers' lead. It need hardly be said that the petty 
loc^ politicians who, managed the Primaries were in close 
touch with the !arge^p*olitical figures in charge of the party 
business of the county, #and withlfte still more exalted 
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it, they voted for ^ the party nominees, asking no 
questions. ^ * 

(e). Some of them had business interests which made 
it worth their while to stand well with party leaders in 
the city legislature, or Siate legislature, or Congress. 

(/) Most *of them we^e s6 possessed by the notion 
that democratic ETquality# means that every citizen is 
good enough for any place he can get, that they thought 
it mattered little who filled any but the highest posts. 

(£■) Nearly all were governed by the sentiment of 
party loyalty, Exceptionally strong in America from 1830 
to 1890, since wh^ch date it has been declining among 
the more thoughtful icitizens. 

*A 11 tbi^§ implies that the citizens did not live up to 
the standard of ci^ic duty which their democratic system 
contemplated. It dooc no^mean that they were below 
the level of citizens elsewhere. On the contrary, they 
were probably above the point at which that level stands 
in Eu^pe. What it does mean'is that the l^al duty 
imposed on them of voting frequently and the nori- 
legal duty of sharing in party management were, taken 
together, too numerous and troublesome for average 
human nature. Overmuch w^as demanded from them. 
If less had been asked, more might have been given. 

Nevertheless a time came when ^e combined influence 
of all these causes could no longer stifle discontent. 
The worm turfted. From about 1890 onwards, dis- 
satisfaction grew so stroiig that a demand for a reform 
of the Primaries, beginning in tl^ great Eastern •cities, 
spread over the country an^ secured in nearly every 
State the enactment of statutes intended to root out the 
abuses described and deliver the party voter from his 
tyra^t^. These changes will be described when we come 
to a gener^ survey of the efforts recently piade to improve 
the working of American institutions. 

Thq^e vast party organizations, covering the country 
fro^ ocean to oce^n with a network of Committees, 
managing Primaries^ adhd Conventions, fighting the end- 
less elections, raising and spendinglirge sums of money. 
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^needed, and still needj a number of men to work them 
said to exceed that of aft the , elected officials of the 
country, if we omit those of ward'and township. •“ The 
machinery of [jpartyj control iij American Government 
probably requires more people to tend and* work it than 
all other political machinery dn the r,est of the civilized 
world.” ^ These workers, efxcept the se;cretaries and 
clerks, are almost all unpaid. Many chairmen of the 
more important Committees give their whole time to 
the work. Many of the humbler sort, who look after 
voters in the wards of crowded cities, throw zeal as welj 
as labour into the duties assigned tg- thfem. ^ What are 
the inducements ? W^hence corner the remuneration ? 
One must distinguish ‘three classes of persons^” 

From time to time*, when some exciting issue rouses 
hope or alarm, men will .work out of disinterested 
attachment to party doctrines. Many more, espedally 
among the; humble and less educated, '»are stirred by 
party spirit pure and simple, fighting for victory sis in a 
football match. Keen is the pleasure of strife and com- 
petition, especially in America. The sympathy that 
springs from co-operation feeds this spirit. It is a joy 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, especially with a prospect 
of success. But the largest number of workers in all 
ranks work for thein own interests, those at the top 
aiming at high political office, which may carry with it 
opportunities of gain exceeding its salary, those lower 
down desiring either a hunibler^ public post or perhaps a 
profit 'cO be made out of the Administration wh/^n ^heir 
friends are installed in it, #those at the bottom seeking 
employment in the police, , or the fire service, or the 
gas service, or some other department of municipal 
work. 

Thus the main inducement is Office,* or the assured 
prospect of receiving an office when the party one serves 
is in power. “ W'^hat are we here for except the 
offices ? ” was the oft-quoted delivera.nce of a politician at 
a National Convention. The Of^nization can confer 
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the office and recognizes the obligation to do so, becaus( 
it controls nominatioiV5 and* can require its nominees 
when ‘elected, to reward service rendered to it by be 
stowing any emolument^ legitimate or illegitimate^ tha 
lies within the range their official power or coven 
influence. It is largely ^elf-supporting, like an army 
that lives ol^ the country#it is conquering, but while the 
party forces are paid by salaried posts, legislative, adminis- 
trative, or judicial, the funds of the Organization are alsc 
replenished by contributions exacted from business firms 
,or corporations which its power over legislation and ad- 
ministration can b^mefit or injure. In this material aspect, 
the Organization is<- called by Americans the Machipe, 
be*cause it, is a • well-compacted and efficient set of con- 
trivances which ♦in its ordered working provides places 
for the professional -staff, who serve its purposes by 
helping to win elections. 

Who were^ responsible for the rule of professional 
politi(*ians ? Where were the good citizens , while all 
these things were going on ? Why did they vote at 
State and City elections for candidates of whom they 
knew nothing except that they were the Machine 
nominees ? 

The system had grown up naturally as the business oi 
winning elections became mor^ and more a matter 
needing constant attention and labour. Those who 
had created the*original Committees came to be permaflent 
party managers, and had worked out of party spirit before 
the^i began to work for their selfish interestsk The 
“ good citizens,*^ occupied ii\J^^king money and develop- 
ing the resources of the cojantry, acquiesced and became 
Unconscious accomplices. Many of the urban con- 
stituencie^s had grown so large by the increase of popula- 
tion that^very few of the voters knew, or could know, 
who were the fittest candidates. The bulk were toe 
much ♦engrossed with their own business to be at the 
trouble of enquiring for themselves, so when the part) 
gave them guidapee by nominating candidates, thej 
took thankfully^wh^ft was given. ***In exciting times the 
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vehemence of their party spirit disposed them to over- 
look a candidate’s defects ind accept any one who had 
received the party stamp from nomination by the Primary 
or the Convention. In duller times, they cared so little 
. about the matter that while many stayed away from the 
polls, others voted th^ ticke^ like automata. Seldom 
was any protest raised in a Pri^^ary of Convention. 

From time to time questions arose which so deeply 
touched either the emotions or the pocket* of the good 
citizen as to make him ready to swallow any candidate 
and turn a blind eye to a want of honour in party leaders. 
The zealous Anti-Slavery men of New England pardoned* 
ev^thing for the sake of that cause \ and in later days 
the Protectionists of Pennsylvania allowed their Sta‘te 
to be dominated by a succession of ungcrupulous chiefs 
because the unity of the high tariff party must be at 
all costs maintained, and, even ^apart from any such 
motives, the loyalty to the old historic [jgfty was more 
deeply injgrained in the American nature than it had 
ever been in any other country where Party had no 
racial or religious basis. Thus it befell that party 
spirit supported the Organization through evil-doing 
and well-doing. Without such a spirit the Machine 
could not have won and kept power. But neither 
could the spirit have shown such tenacity of life with- 
out the Organization which gathered in and drilled 
recr^dits from the masses, turning into fervc?nt Republicans 
or Democrats ..crowds of brand-n^w citizens who, neither 
knowing nor caring whjit the tenets of their part^were, 
liked to be associated in a bod/ which brought them into 
the life of their adopted country. They became partisans 
without principles, the solidest kind, of voters. It must 
also be remembered that the party managers werf not 
all professionals, at least in the lower senst of \he term. 
Some were eminent statesmen who loved the party for 
. the party’s sake, and who, though not soilings their 
own hands, could not afford to scrutinize too closely t^e 
methods of the Bosses who controlled \he votes which 
the party needed. 
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This brings us* to another aspect of the subject. 
Who were those that led anti rufed each Party, nof as' 
a professional machine with pecuniary aims, but as an 
association of citizens desiring to shape the policy of 
the nation ? • Who determined in what wise its tradi- 
tional principles should bq from .time to time adapted 
to the circumstances and ^leeds of the moment ? Since 
a main object of every party is to foresee and follow 
the public ophiion of the majority so as to catch votes at 
elections, it must, for this purpose, consider what views 
on current issues should be announced beforehand, what 
plans formulated t^^nd promises made. 

The fundamental doctrine of democracy prescribes 
that the jonly authorized exponent of the views of the 
people is the People itself, and this means, for a party, 
all its uicmbers assenibled^by their representatives in a 
Coiwention. Accordi^^gly every State Convention held 
before a State ejection adopted a Platform, which, though 
it might touch upon any important State issue, vjas chiefly 
concerned with national issues, and professed to express 
the national policy of the party. Still more authoritative 
of course is the pfatform adopted by the National Con- 
vention when it selects the party i indidate for the Presi- 
dency. But in neither body is there any real discussion 
of the planks in the platform. Thf re is not time enough, 
and a National Convention is a body of more than a 
thousand delegates meeting in the presence of ten thousand 
spectators. The State Committee or National Committee 
(as the^ase may be) prepaies the platform in advance, and 
the Convention usually aflopts it after two or three de- 
clamatory speeches, though alterations are often made, 
eepecially if needed to “ placate any critical or possibly 
recalcitrant section of the party that may be represented 
in the hill. The part played by jth^ Convention is 
formal.^ Tho^e who determine beforehand the con- 
tents 0/ the platform are, though the real leaders of the 

• • 

1 Although large gatficring# claiming to speak on beJialf of each party meet 
annually, little weight attache ^except in the case Labour or Socialist parties, 

virtually without authoritative persqpal leadcrsliip) to ftieir deliverances. 
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party, persons whom it is hard to define and impos- 
Iibl6 to enumerate. In England the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet declare the policy of the party in power, 
and are usually accepted as speaking on its behalf ; while 
the leader of the parliamentary Opposition and the 
ex-Cabinet do the like for the party in opposition. But 
the existing Cabinet in America counts for little in such 
a matter, and the last preceding Cabinet for nothing at all. 
So far as there is a leader of the “ party in^^ower,” it is 
the President, because he is the choice of the people, 
assumed to retain their confidence till some event shows 
that he has lost it. Next to him in^ authority would 
come the Speaker of the House of Representatives, but 
only if personally influential, together with a tew at the 
leading senators of the party, and some other adroit and 
experienced politicians, especially nf they are in touch 
with the President. But with such men leadership 
depends on personal qualities and reputation, not upon 
any oflici^il position. They will often be foimd m the 
permanent Congressional party Committee, which in- 
cludes the shrewdest of the party men in the House 
of Representatives ; and also in the National Committee, 
which, though formed only for the temporary purpose of 
each Presidential election, has become a sort of permanent 
party executive. But the public, knowing little of many 
among the members of these two Committees, is dis- 
posed to look chiefly to the President 'for leadership. 
Congress is not the centre of America's political life, as 
the House of Commons still is in England, and a^ are 
the Chambers en France, while the rank and file of 
those who fill the Conventions are not primarily con- 
cerned with policy but with the getting and keeping of 
places. 

Two phenomena that have struck Europeah^observers 
deserve only a passing mention, because they are due to 
causes which have little or nothing to do with democracy. 
One is the fact that two great partie.s have since 1836 
maintained themselves (except, of course, during the 
Civil War) in tolerably equal stfeilgth,^ neither able to 
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disregard its oppotient.^ The other is that the minor 
parties which have been from tiiAe to time created have 
either died down or l^en pretty quickly reabsorbed, like 
the Know Nothings of 1852, the Populists of 1890-96, 
and the Progressives of 1 9 1 2, or else have failed to attain 
truly national importance. This latter fact shows that 
democratic governments & not invariably, as some have 
inferred froAi the cases of France and Italy, cause the 
splitting up df parties into groups. 

Note that this party organization forms another 
government,* unknown to the law, side by side with 
•the legal go^grqment established by the Constitution. 
It holds together jn immense number of citizens/ in 
small party aggregates all over the country, each 
subordina1:ed to and represented in larger State aggre- 
gates, and these in^ their turn represented in one 
huge party meeting, the* National Convention which 
assembles oitce in four years to declare party policy and 
choose a presidential candidate.* Thus th^ whole vast 
body is induced to follow a few leaders and to concentrate 
its voting power upon the aims and purposes which the 
majority prescribe. Though Bills are sometimes men- 
tioned in a platform, legislation is not one of the chief aims 
of party, and many of the most important measures, such 
as the Prohibition amendment and the Woman Suffrage 
amendment, have had no party* character.® Its chief 
purpose is to capture, and to hold when captured, •the 
machinery, legislative and administrative,^ of the legal 
government established by the Constitudon.^ That 
maariTlery, when captured, is used mainly of course for 
discharging the normal routine work of legislation and 
administration, most* of which has nothing to do with 
party doctrines and proposals, to some extent also for 
carrying out 4 hose doctrines by legislative action, but 

^ The Rjpublican party was founded in 1854. on the ruins of the crumbling Whig 
party, and maintained the two-party tradition. 

® It i* related that a noted politician, who was surveying the landscape from the back 
platform of a railroad car in motion, was warned by the coloured porter that he must 
nor stand there, and wlicn ^le Remarked that he thought a platform was meant to 
stand on, the darky replied, Oh no, sah, a platform ain’t meant to stand on. It’s 
meant to get in on.” ‘ ** 
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largely also for putting into public office “ sound men,” 
'being those who profess 'the tenets of the party, and 
have rendered service to it. If tK$^ constitutional govern- 
ment of the country be compared to a vast machine 
set up in a factory to be worked by electrjc power, the 
{ 5 arty system may be likened to the dynamo engine that 
makes the electric current wnich, when turned on, sets 
all the machinery in motion. The two 'governments, 
the legal and the party, are in their structure very different 
things, but it is from the non-legal party machinery that 
the legal machinery of government derives its motive 
power. ^ 

^ Party organization has done much to unify the people 
of the United States a;id make them homogeneous, for 
it has brought city and country, rich and poor, native 
American and Old World imnij^grant into a comtnon 
allegiance, which has helped them to know, and tayglit 
them to co-operate with, one another. Had the parties 
been based on differeft-ces of race or religion,^ those ele- 
ments of antagonism which existed in the population 
would have been intensified. But thej have been in fact 
reduced. Most of the Irish immigrants joined the Demo- 
cratic party, most of the German the Republicans, but 
there were always plenty of German Protestants among the 
Democrats and of Irish Catholics among the Republicans. 
So, too, the Organizations have mitigated such in conveni- 
ences as arise from the provisions of the Constitution 
which disjoin the Executive from the Legislative power, 
for when the President belongs to the same party as 
the majority ii^, Congress, he* and the latter, h^il^g a 
common interest in the prfestige of the pirty, are likely 
to work well together, though, conversely, when th^y 
belong to different parties, the majority in Congress 
become the more disposed to “ play politicc ” against him. 

As compared Wth the legal Frame of National Govern- 
ment, the party system is more compactly built together 
and attains a completer concentration of power. It is an 
admirable contrivance for centralizing control and making 
effective the rule of a'majority, and indeed the best instru- 
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ment for the suppression of dissident minorities demo- 
cracy has yet devised. Thus^it h^s generally shown itself 
i conservative force, fc/in order to command a majority at 
elections it is obliged — except when it can take advan- 
tage of some^udden im^Dulse sweeping over the country — , 
to conciliate various sections of opinion and try to keep 
them within its fold. It^will even condescend to suffer 
cranks gladly, or to exploit temporary fads and follies, so 
long as it cantdo so without alienating its saner members. 
When a new question emerges, raising serious differences 
of opinion, the Organization usually tries to hedge. It 
fumbles and (^^il^bles and faces both ways as long as it 
can. But when o#iq,section has gained the mastery of ^he 
party, the Organization may become almost ferociously 
ntolerant*and enforce by the threat of excommunication ^ 
whatever it then declares to be its orthodoxy. It is con- 
servative in another sense* also, for it tends to restrain 
personal ambition anS imposes a check upon the too 
Dbtrusive selfishness of prominest men. One who has 
risen party support is rarely so indispensable, or so 
^reat a hero to the mass of voters, as to become dangerous 
oy leading his party into violent courses or making it the 
iccomplice in his schemes of p^'rsonal ambition. He 
will have learnt that only by watching and following 
general opinion can power be retained. 

Thus it may be said that Party Organization, which 
has done some great disservices to America, shews 
also a good side. It has, so far as concerns the lower 
strata, demoralized politics, and made them sordjd. It 
has iWen under the control of an oligarojiy* But it has 
also steadied the working Sf government over a vast 
::^)untry wherein are many diverse elements, by giving an 
authoritative solidity to popular majorities. The tend- 
ency \o abuse opower, frequent in small communities, is 
reduced in this large country, because tbe party majority 
IS held together by respecting the various elements of 

* Thus in i8g6 the ‘VFre't Sj^ver ” Democrats crushed opposition, and (for a time) 
drove the Gold Standard men out of the party, just as, after 1903, the Protectionists 
expelled the Free Trade men from the Conservative j^tty in England, 
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which it is composed, while as the party for the time being 
in the minority has also a strength stnd cohesion through 
its organization, it can criticise thpse who hold the reins 
of power and deter them from extreme courses. The 
greatest fault of the system, next to the selfishness and 
Corruption its perversions have bred, has Iain in the irre- 
sponsible secrecy of its influence over the official organs 
of government. An American party is, in one sense, 
so far made responsible that when its policy has been 
condemned by the results, it loses support, and may 
suffer defeat. But the leaders who direct its policy are 
usually so numerous, and some of them s^:) little known, 
and the share of each in a misdeed committed so un- 
ascertainable, that it is hardly too much to say that^in 
the State Governments only one person caft be held 
responsible as a party leader, the .Gove’rnor,^ and in* the 
National Government only oiie person, the President. 

It may be thought that the 'description here given 
exaggerates the noveb.y of the American pyty system, 
seeing that Party rules both in Britain and her self-govern- 
ing Dominions, and in France, and in some of the smaller 
free countries. But it must be remembered not only 
that the American Organization is incomparably more 
fully developed, but also that it stands forth more con- 
spicuously as a system standing quite outside of the 
legal Government, in France, legislation and adminis- 
tration are carried on not by one party but by combina- 
tions of groups frequently formed, dissolved, and then 
re-formed. In England party conflicts fought all over the 
country come only once in three, four, or five yrhiSy at 
a General Election ; and ^ when one party goes under 
and another comes to the top, only some thirty or forty 
persons change places, so the general machine of adminis- 
tration seems but slightly affected, andit fewo arei* those 
who directly lose or gain. Party policy, moreover, 

rests with half-a-dozen Parliamentary figures on each 

« 

1 Ncvertlielcss, a State Governor, though the choidt o|^ his party and presuiinably 
entitled to the support of his party friends in the legfslature, may have less power than 
the State Boss who holds in hisdtftnds the threads of tl^ t)rganizatioti. 
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side, Le, the leaders of the twp Houses and their 
closest advisers and associates, whereas in the United 
States the National Convention is the supreme exponent 
of party doctrine and policy, universally recognized as 
the party orade, though* its deliverances may in practice 
be conveniently forgotten. ,Thus^he American system, 
though it purports to regard measures rather than men, 
expends nearly all its efforts and its funds in getting 
men into placfts, and though it claims to give voice to 
the views and will of the whole party does in reality 
express those bf an oligarchy which becomes, subject to 
^he necessity of* regarding public opinion, the efective 
ruler of the country, -whenever the party holds both the 
Legislature^ and the Executive. 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE ACTUAL WORKING OF THE NATIONAL AND 
STATE government: 

We may now return to the legal frame of Government, 
examining each of its branches, and noting how the 
working of each has been modified, and to some extent 
warped from its original purpose, by the influence of 
the parallel non-legal government constituted by the 
Party Organization. ^ 

First, as the foundation of all else, comes the part 
assigned by the Constitutions, State ^and Federal, to the 
direct action of the People at elections. 


Electoral Suffrage 

The electoral suffrage is left by the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the States. In them, it was at first limited to 
citizens possessed of some property, often freehold land or 
a house, but in the period of ^ the great democrj^jjj^wave 
which passed uver the country between 1820 and 1840 
it was almost everywhere extended to all adult men ; and 
since 1869, when Wyoming (then a Territory) gave* it 
to women, many States have followed that example.^ 
In 1919 Congress proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting equal suffrage everywhere to women, 
and this was ratified by the requisite number of State 

‘ . . . ® 

1 In 1919 eleven States had given the suffrage to wornen, vi». Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Arizona, Oregon, California. New York, 

Massachusetts. 
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Legislatures in 1920,. The change is the longest sfep. 
towards pure democracy ever taken in America. 

Whether the admission of women has made any, 
and if so what, practical difference, remains still obscure, 
a matter for tpnjecture* rather than proof, since under 
the ballot there is nothing to show how far women 
vote differently from mem It was, however, believed 
that in 1916 the women electors (who voted in ten 
States) had turned the Presidential election, they being 
more eager than men to keep the United States out of 
tfee war then raging in Europe. Though it is often 
raid that womdh g-enerally vote for restricting or for- 
bidding the sale of intoxicants, occasions are mentioned 
when this ^does not appear to have happened. Such 
evidence as is awiilable indicates that women mostly 
vote mush as men do, fOilowi4ng the lead of their husbands 
or bit)thers an^ of the party organizations, that adminis- 
trative governrfent is in the woman suffrage States 
neither* better nor worse than in others, and that the 
general character of legislation remains much the same. 
Nowhere does ther^e seem to be any Women’s Party, 
specially devoted to feminine aims. Only one woman 
has so far been elected to Congress, and few to State 
Legislatures, 

In 1868 and 1870 Constitutiomil, amendments were 
passed (Amendments XIV, and XV.) intended to secuje 
the suffrage to tfie (then recently emancipated) negroes, 
but the apparently sweeping provisions of the latter 
enactn^^pt have been in nearly all* of the former Slave 
States so far nullified by State* Constitutiofis ingeniously 
contrived to exclude the coloured people, that less, per- 
haps much less, than one-fifth of these now enjoy voting 
right*s. . Members of Congress from the North and West 
at first resented,' and sought means of defeating, these 
contrivances, but when a new generation arose, little 
influencod by memories of the Anti -Slavery struggle 
and ^he Civil War, .interest in the question subsided. 
Common sense regained its power, apd the doctrine that 
every adult hum^ bein^ has a natural right to a vote, ^ 
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.though never formally abandoned, has been silently 
ignored. , 

The question whether any educational qualification 
should be prescribed, and how soon immigrants should 
be allowed to vote, is still discussed.^ ■ Some States 
prescribe such a quaHficatian, some fix a term during 
which the immigrant must hzvt resided in America. 
Others register him as a voter even before he has been 
naturalized as a citizen, arguing that \h\s tends to 
accelerate the process of Americanization, There is 
force in this view as respects rural ajreas and small 
towns, where the newcomer quickly /eax ns English and 
acquires the habits and ideas of his native ^neighbours. 
But in great cities and thickly-peopled miniijg districts, 
where he remains one of a mass of Italians, or Greeks, 
or Serbs, or Finns, or Ruman^, or Polish Jews, he 
learns far less readily how to use his new citizenpship, 
and falls jin easy victim to the party agents, often of 
his owrv race, who sweep him into their nef and use 
him as so much voting stock. 

» 

Elections 

The number of direct elections by the people is far 
larger in America than in any other country, (a) because 
there are three sets of elections, Local (in which many 
offices may have to be filled). State, arid National ; {b) 
because the-terms of office are short, so that the elections 
to each post recur fraquently ; (c) because ma ny^ o ffices 
(including judgeships), ^yhich in other countries are 
filled by Executive appointment,, are here filled by the 
direct act of the People. This constant summoning* of 
the citizens to vote has one of two results. If l^adonal 
and State and Local elections are held a! different times, 
the elector, teased by these frequent call?, is apt to refuse 

1 As a rule, a citizen can in the United States vote only in one place* tRat where he 
resides and pays local taxes. * ^ t 

Most States exclude from the suffrage criminal^ and persons receiving public relief. 
Minor differences between State and State as respects qualifications are not worth 
mentioning. ' ^ 
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to go to the poll. If, on the other hand, these elections 
are fixed for the same*d^, he is bewildered by the nurnbef 
of candidates for vaMous posts between whom he is 
expected to choose. The American practice has usually 
been for each party to put on one piece of paper, called 
a Slip Ticket,* and often adorned^ with a party symbol, 
the names of all the caqpidates it nominated for the 
various offices to be filled at the election. The voter 
could mark with his cross all the names on the list, or 
could “ vote the ticket ” simply by dropping it as it 
stood into the ballot box. If, however, he approved of 
some of the candidates, but disapproved of others, pre- 
ferring some candidates appearing on another par{y 
ticket, he erased from his party slip-ticket those names 
(this is calfed “ sc|-atching ”) and substituted other names 
frorri the other ticket j»or tickets. Where, however, as 
is now frequently done^., the names of all the candidates 
of all the parties are printed upon one sheet, ^each name 
opposite the office for which each' has been nominated, 
that sheet becomes enormous, and the voter cannot, 
with the best will in the world, exercise an intelligent 
choice by selecting the man he thinks best from the 
different party columns in which their names appear ; 
so he usually abandons the task in despair and votes the 
names the party recommends. \\^th the rise of every 
new party, however numerically weak, the confusion 
becomes greater by the addition of a new set •of 
candidates. The result . is to make all but impossible 
that judicious selection of the , fittest men for. each 
particular post which the system of popular elections 
was meant to secure, a, result which has of course played 
in^ the hands of the party managers. 

The gravity of the evil has provoked demands for 
curing ^ it Expedients to be pre§ei\tly mentioned. 

Meantime note^that a democratic principle may be so 
pushed to excess as to defeat itself. The more numerous 
are the nominations a party makes, the less likely are the 
bad to be detected. Where the voter is expected with 
scarcely any personal* kyowledge to* select men fit for 
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fifteen or twenty posts, he ceases *to try. Had there 
'be6n only five he might have suc'ceeded. To ask too 
much may be to get nothing. * A beast of burden that 
will carry half a ton's load to market will get nowhere 
if the load is doubled. t 

Elections are now quietly conducted, neither side 
disturbing the meetings ot\ its opponents (as often 
happens in England), nor are voters at the ^olls molested, 
unless perhaps in a Ring-ruled city whtere the police 
are directed by an unscrupulous party superintendent. 
Personation and repeating used to be frequent in some 
States. Ballot-box stuffing and f^se' counting were 
habitually employed in the South until less trouble- 
some and more effective means were invented for 
reducing the negro vote. All these ^malpractices have 
diminished, except, perhaps, igi a few ill - governed 
cities, in one of which an effectiye remedy was found by 
providing jglass ballot-boxes, so that the ydters who came 
as soon ,as the polls o^pened in the morning c(>ulc| assure 
themselves that the officials in charge had not been before- 
hand with them. The proportion of electors who vote, 
naturally much affected by the interest which the issues 
before the country excite, is highest in Presidential 
elections, and varies from 65 to 8 o per cent, a figure 
which compares favourably with every other constitutional 
country except perhaps Switzerland. No State has 
ad'opted the plan of a Second Ballot, to-be taken in case 
no candidate obtains an absolute majority of the votes 
cast, ,uor has proportional representation, though much 
discussed, already adopted * in some cities, Wd re- 
garded with growing favour, been tried long enough 
or on a large enough scale to enable its merits to, be 
judged. 

The cost of elections varies greatly, but it in general 
lower than in l^ngland. Official expenses connected 
with the polling do not fall on the candidate, and he 
is seldom, unless personally wealthy, left to bear the 
whole of the other expenses. Each jterty is required by 
Federal law to render at all Federal elections a full official 
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account of its “ campaign expenditure/’ with the names of 
the contributors and the sums they pay ; while business 
corporations are now , forbidden to subscribe to party 
funds. Similar legislation has been enacted in some 
States. The, practice,, now regrettably frequent in 
England, of • gifts by members or candidates to 
various local purposes, such as '’charities and athletic 
clubs, gifts made at otfier times than elections, but 
with a purpose not purely altruistic, hardly exists in 
America. 

Bribery is, or recently was, common in some districts,^ 
^ch as parts 0 / (^hio and South-Eastern New York, as 
well as in some cltie^, where a section of the less intelli- 
gent voters, especially the negroes in the Middle States, 
have been'corruptible. Though prosecutions are some- 
times instituted, the offence more often goes unpunished, 
the jtwo* parties agreeing not to rip up one another’s 
misdeeds. The commonest method of corruption has 
been to give ah agent a lump sum for all tHe votes he 
can deliver, and many of these he got without payment, 
perhaps by persuasion, perhaps, until Prohibition began 
to conquer State after State, by drinks and cigars. 

Regarding elections as the meins by which the will 
of the sovereign people is expressed, we may say that 
in the United States that will is — 

(а) Expressed freely, under no iJftimidation or undue 

influence. • • 

{b) Not widely perverted cither by bribery or by 
fraudulent handling of the votes. 

(б) ^xpressed by as large a proportion of the registered 
voters as in any other country. 

^ {d) Largely controlled by the party organizations. 

{e) Likely to be better expressed if the elections were 
less nimeious rnd the number of offices filled by election 
were not so large. 

From the People, acting directly by their votes, 
we maj' now pass to those whom they choose as their 
rejfresentatives to act on their behalf, that is to say, 

1 A remarkable instance occurred very reccntljf at a senatorial election. 
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to the Legislatures. Here there afe four topics to be 
Considered : * * 

1. The quality of the men wfio fill the legislatures. 

2. The methods by which legislation is conducted. 

3. The value of the product,*/.^, the st^itutes passed, 
dnd of the debates, in respect of their influence on the 
Executive and on public opinion. 

4. The position of the Legislature in the system of 
government and the feelings of the people<o wards it. 


/. The Members of thf Legist at^ures 

These are a great multitude, /of besides the two 
Houses of Congress there are forty-eight State Legisla- 
tures, each of two Chambers. 

They are citizens little above^their fellows in know- 
ledge and intellectual gifts. The average is higher 
in Congress than in any State, because a seat in 
Congress lias a higher salary, carries*" mo^e power, 
opens a better career, draws to itself a much larger 
proportion of well-educated men. About one-half of 
them are lawyers. But even Congress, drawn from more 
than one hundred and ten millions of people, and wield- 
ing wide authority, contains few men who, uniting con- 
spicuous talents to a well-stored mind and width of view, 
possess the higher gifts of statesmanship. It is not that 
sufch men are wanting in the nation, for they abound. It 
is that they either do not wish, or are not able, to find 
their way into the National Legislature. The three 
reasons for thy? cast so much light on the worKfig of 
democracy that they need to be stated. 

A seat in Congress fails to attract many men pf 
high intellectual quality because much of the work 
it involves is dull and tiresome, for it coneistsdn satisfy- 
ing the demands of constituents for places, pensions, 
and help in their business undertaking^, as well as in 
trying to secure grants of public money for local objects. 
One who has experience of the British House of Commdns, 
where few such serwkes are expect^, is astonished to 
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find how many of^the calls upon a Congressman, or 
even a Senator, have nothing to" do with the work of 
legislation. Moreovej^, the methods by which business 
is conducted in Congress, nearly all of it in Committees 
whose procegdings are, not reported, allow few oppor- 
tunities for distinction and give a member, at least during 
his earlier legislative years, few chances of proving his 
powers. Add to this the fact that a man of eminence 
who follows a profession, such as that of law or uni- 
versity teaching or journalism, cannot leave the city 
where he practises or teaches to live in Washington. 
Such a man living at home in London or Paris may 
continue his profession with a seat in Parliament. 

The obstacles that block the path by which Congre'ss 
is entered have still more to do with reducing the quality 
)f its members. *A custom, old, universal, and as strong 
as Ijw itself, forbids any ispirant to offer himself for 
election in any Congressional district except that in which 
he resides, anu'the same rule obtains in elections to State 
Legislkures. It is mere usage that imposes the restric- 
tion, for legally any citizen resident within the State is 
eligible for Congress or for the State Legislature, but the 
electors hardly ever dream of goi^^g outside the district. 
To do so would be to give away a good thing, and would 
seem to cast a slur on the district, as implying there was 
no one in it fit for the post. Elo^ence, wisdom, char- 
acter, the famei of services rendered to the nation •or 


the party, make no difference. Europeans are surprised 
at the strength of this habits and Englishmen especially, 
for liiLy remember that «nearly all the^most brilliant 
members of the House of Cdhimons during the last two 
centuries had no connection of residence, perhaps not 
even of family or previous personal acquaintanceship, 
with the constituencies they represented, and they know 
also that even where local interests are concerned — little 


as these come u^ in British parliamentary life — a capable 
man residing elsewhere is quite as fit to understand and 
adv^)cate such in;;erests as a resident can be. In the 
United States, as in*ather countries^ the ablest and most 
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energetic men have been drawn to the»cities, and especially 
«to the great cities where opportunities for success abound. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St, Louis, could furnish eminently gifted candidates for 
more than all the seats in the States in whifh these cities 
are respectively situated, but such men ceuld be chosen 
only in those cities ’themsdlves. Moreover, the city 
where such men are obliged by their professions to 
reside may be so entirely in the hands of one party that 
no member of the other party can find in it a district 
offering a chance of success, so that half or more of the 
talent such a city contains is lost to poli^cal life. Thfe 
is the result of a habit deemed demycratic. 

‘ The habit is perhaps more natural in a Federation 
than in countries which have long had only oAe supreme 
legislative body, for in a Federal (jpuntry each man is apt 
to feel it his first duty to Vepresent his own Sta1;e or 
Canton or Province, and this spirit of looalism extends 
its influence to smaller divisions also. Whejre a State 
or a district thinks itself interested in a particular 
protective duty on imports, its representative is expected 
to fight hard for that object without regard to the general 
interest. There is said to be more of this spirit now than 
before the Civil War, when national issues filled men’s 
minds. Local feeling disposes the member to deem 
himself a Delegate richer than a Representative. Being 
chosen not solely or chiefiy because he is qualified by 
talent, but largely because his residence in his district 
enables him* to declare its views and wishes, he comes 
to think that tp voice ” them is his chief duty^nd is 
all the more disposed to 'subordinate his independent 
judgment to what is called in Anierica “ the opinion pf 
the corner store.” Yet with all tliis eagerness to catch 
and obey the slightest indication of publj^c opinion. 
Congress is a less^perfect mirror of the opinion of the 
nation than are some European Parliamehts of countries, 
because its members have been not the spontaneous 
choice of their constituents but tjhe nominees of pirty 
organizations with selfish ends to strve. They are not 
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necessarily fair santples of the constituency as a whole, 
and feel a more direct resporisibility to the part) 
managers than they tinay do to their electors. The 
Organization is interposed as a sort of imperfectly 
conductive medium between the member and the citizens 
by whom he is chosen. ' 

This spirit of localism*becomes explicable when one 
remembers the circumstances of the early colonies and 
States. In ffcw England the Towns were autonomous 
communities out of which the State was built up. The 
settlers who .vent West carried their local feelings with 
them, and similar conditions strengthened the original 
habit. So too the County meant a great deal to the men of 
the South and they did not think of going outside it fot a 
representa'tive. Perhaps it is rather the English habit 
of going outside than ^he opposite American habit which 
is e^cceptional, and the habit did not, till recently, hold 
good in the •English counties. It is right to add that 
althoi^h American localism excludes many^of the best 
men from politics, it may be credited with also ’excluding 
such undesirable adventurers — city demagogues, for 
instance — as might by money or by plausible rhetoric 
win support from electors who k'lew little of their char- 
acter, and thereby obtain access to legislatures they 
would be ill fitted to adorn. In the United States the 
constituency, however far away froSf Washington, expects 
the member to keep a residence within its bounds, and 
thus, having him among them for a part of the year, can 
form a personal judgment of his quality. 'If th^ wish 
him to be as like themselves as possible, ethinking less of 
the interests of the United States than of what is desired in 
Qshkosh, Wis., they attain that end. There may be less 
knowjedge and wisdom in the legislature, but they may 
deem’ it a•mor^ exact sample of the electors as a whole. 

I do not suggest that a great de^ of first-rate talent 
is needed to make a good legislature, for such a body 
mipht ’easily have too much of some kinds of talent. An 
assembly composed erf orators all wishing to speak could 
ruin any country. *But^ Congress has not enough either 
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of that high statesmanship which d'nly the few attain, 
Or of those sensible men, mostly silent, who listen with 
open yet critical minds, and reach sound conclusions upon 
arguments presented. 


2. Methods of Legislation 

The methods by which legislation is concfiicted in Con- 
gress require a brief notice, not because thty are specific- 
ally due to democratic principles, but because their 
defects have reduced the cfFectivcness of Congress, ex- 
posing it, and the whole Frame of Government, to 
strictures which ought to be directed rather against 
the methods than against these principles. 

The mass of work which the National Legislature has 
fo deal with, and the want in it of any leadership such 
as the President or his Ministers could give if present,' 
has made it necessary to conduct all business by means 
of Committees. Many of these are small^ c<i^nsisting of 
from seven to fifteen members, and they are usually smaller 
in the Senate than in the House. They deliberate in 
private. The party which has a majo^-’lty in the Chamber 
has always a majority in the Committee, and the Chair- 
man belongs to that party, so that a sort of party colour 
is given to all Bills into which any controversial issue may 
enter, while even in dealing with non-partisan Bills there is 
a tc^ndency for the members of each party* to act together. 
Ministers are sometimes asked to appear before these 
Committees to explain their views on Bills, and especially 
on the estimates for the public services, such iTs the 
army and navy, and on any administrative matters falling 
within the sphere of a Committee. But the Committee 
need not follow the advice tendered by the Minister 
nor grant his request for an appropriation, dtiid it can 
recommend appropriations for which he has not asked. 
The Chairman, usually a man of some experience, 
enjoys a larger power than is yielded to the Chairman 
of a Parliamentary Committee in '^England or even to 
the rapporteur in a 'French Commission. He always 
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belongs to the parly holding a majority in the House 
(or Senate), and, in *the case of some important Cdm- 
mittees, practically occupies the position of a Minister, 
independent of the President’s Ministers, and sometimes 
quite as powerful, because he can influence Congress 
more than it* may be possible for a Minister to do, 
especially if the party opposed to the President has a 
majority in either House. Thus the Chairmen of the 
Committees dn Ways and Means and on Appropria- 
tions have at times more control of finance than the 
Secretary of fhe Treasury or the heads of the spending 
Separtments, » cqnsequence of the disjunction of the 
Executive from the t^egislature. 

Another consequence is the want of that official leader- 
ship which in parliamentary countries such as England, 
France, Canada, and Australia is given by the Ministry. 
Since every legislative Chamber would without guid- 
ance be a helpless mob, means have been found in 
Congi;ess for providing a sort of leadershfp., In the 
House of Representatives the Speaker, who is always 
not only chosen by the majority but allowed to act as 
a party man even in the Chair (though required by usage 
to give a fair share of debate to :he minority), was for- 
merly allowed to exercise great power over the course 
of business, especially in and since the days of Thomas 
B. Reed, an exceptionally able ami resolute man. In 
1910, however, "the stringent rule of one of his successors 
provoked a revolt, whij:h transferred the arrangement 
of business to the Committee on Rules (familiarly 
called the Steering ComnMttee), while aJso transferring 
the selection of members of the Committees to the 
House itself. Another figure, now almost as prominent 
as Speaker, is the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and MSans, who is recognized Jby the Majority 
Party as their “ floor leader,” though they do not always 
follow jiim. Finally, when a question of importance arises 
on^which the members of either party are not agreed, they 
meet in a separate refom to debate it among themselves 
and decide on their Course. This^ called “ o-ninty 
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caucus/* and the decision arrived at is usually respected 
and given effect to by a vote in t|;ie 'Chamber. In these 
ways a general direction is given to the majority's action, 
and business goes on, though with a loss of time and 
waste of energy which the existence of a recognized 
and permanent leaderjship vf^sted in a Cabinet might 
avoid. The rules for closing debate and for limiting 
the length of speeches are in constant use, being an 
indispensable instrument against obstruction, here called 
“ filibustering.** 

3. The Quality of Legislation 

Few Bills, except those relating to finance, are 
adequately debated, and the opportunities for' members 
to distinguish themselves are, scanty. All have a chance 
of doing useful work in Committees, but it is work^* 
unknown to the public. 

The great majority *of the Bills introduced^ are what 
would be called in England ‘‘ private,** i.e, they have a 
local or personal object ; and most of these used to be 
** Pension Bills ** to confer war pensions upon persons 
who had, or were alleged to have, served in, or had perhaps 
deserted from, the Northern armies in the Civil War, and 
who for some reason or other did not come within the 
scope of the general Pension Acts, wide as that scope 
waS*. Members found in such a Bill an easy way of 
gratifying a constituent and his , relatives. The practice 
was grossly abused, and indeed the Pension Acts as 
a whole, both vgeneral and special, have been a public 
scandal. In the fifty years that followed the Civil War 
(1865-1915) more than $4,000,000,000 (;^ 8 00, 000, 000 
sterling) were expended in this way. Nothing like t?his 
could have happened had there been in*' Congress any 
Minister of Finance charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the public treasury. Private Bills in general 
have been a source of endless waste and jobbery, ^e- 

^ This number is enormous.^ In the sixty-second Ctngrcss (1913) it had reached 

20.000 in the House of Rcuresentativee and noon 'n the Senate. Few 
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cause regulations similar to tliose which exist in 
England have not Keep prescribed for examining into’ 
their provisions and for securing their impartial con- 
sideration by a small Committee which no lobbyist and 
not even a Parliamentary colleague should be permitted 
to approach. * , 

As in most modern countries, many public bills are 
unsound in principle and meant to earn credit for their 
introducer frofh some section of the people. 


• ’ The Senate 

• 

So far I have spcdcen of Congress as a whole, and in 
its character of a legislative body. The Senate, however, 
enjoys executive /unctions also, and is so peculiar and 
important a part of th« geqpral frame of government as 
to need a more particular description, being indeed 
the most original of American institutions^ and one 
whose, example has influenced ’other countries. It 
owes its origin to the Federal character of the United 
States, and was created primarily in order to allay 
the fears of the States that they would be absorbed 
or overridden by the National Government, partly also 
from a wish to provide a check both upon the imagined 
impetuosity of the popular House gud upon the possible 
ambitions of a President trying tc make himself a 
dictator. It was meant to be a cool, calm, cautio*us, 
:onservative body composed of elder stajiesmen, and 
:hosen not by the people but by the legislatures <of the 
States, who, being themshlves picked men, would be 
!}ualifled to choose as Senators their own best citizens. 
Phis mode of choice \yas supposed by European observers, 
Follbwjng Tocqueadlle, to have been the cause of its 
superioritf in {fersonal quality to the Uojise, and thereby 
also of the preponderance over the House which it 
acquire.d. This superiority was, however, really due 
no^to the mode of .choice but to the fact that its longer 
term of service, slx.yfears instead of two, its continuity, 
for It is a permanent bo<Jy, constantly renewed but never 
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dissolved, anciits wider powers, made a seat in it specially 
desirable, and therefore drew to. if the best talent that 
entered political life. In course of time the plan of 
choice by State legislatures disclosed unforeseen evils. 
It brought national politics into those bodies, dividing 
them on partisan lines whicji had little or nothing to 
do with State issues. It prodxiced bitter and often long- 
protracted struggles in the legislatures over a senatorial 
election, so that many months might pass before a choice 
could be made. It led to the bribery of venal legislators 
by wealthy candidates or by the great inc:)iporated com- 
panies which desired to have in the Senate supporters 
sure to defend their interests. Thu: after long agitation 
an amendment to the Constitution was carried (in 1 9 1 3) 
which transferred the election to the, citizens of each 
State, voting at the polls., ^ TJiis change has been 
deemed likely to reduce the pai:tisan character of. the 
State legislatures. But this may not happen : habits 
often outlive their original causes. Whether pppular 
election will fill the Senate with better men remains to 
be seen. The labour and cost of an election campaign 
conducted over a large State are heavy, and give an 
advantage to wealthy men and to those who command 
the support of powerful newspapers.*^ 

The strength of the Senate consists not only in the 
higher average talent in its members, but also in their 
longer experience, for they have not only a six-years 
term, but are more likely to. be re-elected than are 
members of the House, while the small size of the body 
offers to able and pushful men better opportunities for 
displaying their gifts. There was, no closure of debate 
until, in 1917, a rule was passed^ permitting it to be 

1 As is well observed by Prof. Gannaway [Comparatine Free GoT^er«wrn/,*pp. 129- 
130), this 17th Amendment finally disposed of the old theory, wliich^ however, had 
scarcely counted in later practice, tliat a Senator represents his State as a distinct 
political entity. But it does not affect the justice of Mr. Wopdrow Wilson's remark 
that the equal representation of States in the Senate has had the excellent result of 
securing full expression of the wishes of the less populous and especiallytbe newer 
regions of the country. Under an election by large districts based on population ^jaese 
regions would have been virtually swamped. 

® The “senatorial primaries” to be hereafter iixjntioned have increased the 
fatigue and expense of a candidacy. 
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mposed by a two-thrirds majority.^ Real debate, which 
n the House is pra«tically confined to financial Bills,* 
exists upon all Bills in jlie smaller Chamber, and attracts 
;ome attention from the public. Even in finance the 
Senate has established ijself as at least equally powerful 
vith the House, although this does not seem to hav€ 
3een contemplated by thfe Constitution, Leadership 
belongs not to the presiding officer, who is the Vice- 
?residcnt of the United States, nor to any officially 
iesignated leader of either party, but falls to the 
nan or the group deemed best able to lead, seniority 
mng also regarded. Important issues are debated 
n a party caucus', ^^hile much influence is exercised 
)y the chairmen of the principal Committees, who 
Lave now •and then, when they added capacity to 
cperience, becoifie a sort of ruling oligarchy. The 
ieference paid to seniority* in the United States is a 
iroduct of the respeef professed for the principle ot 
Lquahty. Td prefer one man. to another on the 
Tounef of superior ability would seem to offiend against 
hat principle, so length of service in a Committee 
ives, often with regrettable resuB^;, a title to its Chair- 
lanship. That which makes a seat in the Senate the 
oal of a politician’s hopes is the wider range of its 
owers, which are executive as well as legislative, since 
he more important administrative !bid judicial appoint- 
lents made by, the President require its concurren§e. 

L Senator has thus a means of asserting his position 
1 his State and in his j^arty by threatening to “ hold 
p ” the President’s nominations unless a c;ertain number 
f these go to the persons wham he recommends. This 
□ntrol of patronage is the subject of a constant process 
Lthg* of bickerings •or^ more frequently of what is 
ailed & trade^’ i,e, a give and take between the Presi- 
ent and the Senators of his own party.* Every treaty 
egotiated by tht Executive is laid before the Senate, and 

^ After closure has beet] imposed each speech is limited to one hour. This rule 
aves an opening for iibbustering when undertaken in the interests of a minority 
counting to one-third. * • •, ^ 

VOT.. TT ' 
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requires for its validity the approval of two-thirds of the 
"Senators. Here is another engine of power, which can 
be effectively wielded to induce'.the President to oblige 
the Senators in various ways. 

Though the Senate has filled, a useful p^rt in the con- 
'stitutional scheme, it has never been, and is certainly not 
now, an assembly of sages. * Jealous of its own power, it 
often allows that power to be misused by Senators who 
care more for the interests or demands of their own State 
than they do for the common good. It is as much 
moved by partisanship as is the House, and just as ready 
to “ play politics,” even in the spher^^ of foreign rb- 
lations, when some party gain is expected. But the 
critics who have drawn from these defects conclusions 
adverse to the principle of a Second Chamber ought 
to consider what might have h^pened had there -been 
no Senate. Neither the eiercise of patronage nor the 
conduct of foreign affairs could safely have been left to 
a Presideiit irremovable (except by impeachment) for 
four years, and whose Ministers do not sit in the Legisla- 
ture and are not answerable to it, nor could those matters 
have been assigned to a body so large and so short- 
lived as the House, which would have been even less 
responsible to the nation, and which is, under its 
stringent rules, unable to debate either Bills or current 
administrative issues with a thoroughness sufficient to 
er-lighten the country. It is no more conservative in 
spirit than the House, contains fewer rich men than it 
did twenty' years ago, and . Is no longer in marked 
sympathy witja wealth. While with its smaller size, it 
gives men of talent mere chance of showing their 
mettle and becoming known to ‘the nation at large^ it 
also does something to steady *the working of. the 
machinery of government, because a •majority* of its 
members, safe 'in* their seats for four or six years, are 
less easily moved by the shifting gusts df public feeling. 
Whatever its faults, it is indispensable. 
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4 . Position and Infiuejice of Congress^ and the feeling 
of the People towards it 

How far h^s the Federal Legislature, considered as a 
whole, lived up to the ideal of a body which shall repre- 
sent the best mind of a democratic nation ? Does it 
give the kind of legislation*that the people desire ? Does 
it duly supervise administration, advising, co-operating, 
restraining, as the case may require? Does it truly 
mirror the opinion of the people, and enjoy their 
r Aspect ? \ 

It is not that hasty and turbulent body which the 
Fathers of the Constitution feared they might be creating. 
Storms of* passion rarely sweep over it. Scenes of 
disorder are now unkq^own. Party discipline is strict, 
m atmosphere of good-fellowship prevails, the rules of 
procedure aref obeyed, power rests with comparatively 
few persons. It is eager, even unduly eager, fo discover 
and obey the wishes of its constituents, or at* least of 
the party organizations. Partisanship is no stronger 
than in Canada, and apparently Wv,aker than in England. 
The tendency to split up into grouns, marked in France, 
and now visible in England, hardly exists, for the 
two great parties have held the field. Though there 
is plenty of jobbery and log-rofitng, the latter not 
necessarily corrupt, but mischievous and wasteful even 
when no bad motive is present, and though some 
uembers are under suspicion of being in?uenc§d by 
wealthy corporations, there is little dir^t corruption 
ind the standard of purity has* risen in recent years. 

Nevertheless Congress does not receive the attention 
ind%enjoy the confidence which ought to belong to a 
:entrar organ ofonational life. It is not, so to speak, the 
leart into which- blood should flow Yrom all sections 
)f the people represented in it, and whence the blood 
leeded to nourish all the parts should be constantly 
5ro^elled to every part- of the hoHv 

Why is this ? 
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One cause is to be found in its' imperfect discharge 
* of* the functions allotted to it. It seldom “ faces right 
up '' to the great problems, not even always to the lesser 
problems of legislation. It fumbles with them, does 
not get to the root of the matter, seem^ to be moved 
rather by considerations of temporary expediency and 
the wish to catch every passing breeze of popular demand 
than by a settled purpose to meet the larger national 
needs. In the handling of national finance it is alter- 
nately narrow-minded in its parsimony and extravagant 
in its efforts to propitiate some class or -locality. The 
monstrous waste of money on war peJnsions, a wa^e 
for which both parties are almost equally to blame, 
was prompted by mere vote-catching. Every year sees 
the distribution from what is called “ the P6rk Barrel ” 
of grants of money to particul^ districts or cities for 
so-called “ local public worlcs ** — it may be for malting a 
harbour which is sure to be silted up, or 'improving the 
navigatipn of a stream where there is just enough water 
to float a canoe,^ These things bring money* to the 
neighbourhood, and “ make work,” so a member earns 
merit with his constituency by procuting for them all he 
can. It is nobody’s business to stop him ; and others 
who wish to earn merit in a like way would resent the 
discourteous act. Another cause may be found in the 
fact that Congress^does not impress the nation by its 
iitcellectual power any more than by its moral dignity. 
Men who care for the welfare of the country as a whole 
— perhaps more numerous in the United States than 
in any other fsee country — d6 not look to it for guidance. 
The House scarcely ever Enlightens them by its debates, 
and the Senate less now than formerly. Its proceedir^s, 
largely conducted in the dim recesses of committee rooms, 
do not greatly interest the educated clastes, and s*till less 
the multitude. T^he Legislatures of France and England 

and Canada, whatever their defects, have a dramatic 

• 

^ Some instructive facts regarding the Pork Barrel^and tlie amazing expenditure of 
public money in appropriations for local purposes and in tlfe distribution of penstoni by 
private or special Bills (as distinct from the general Peisionc Acts) may be found in the 
National Municipal Review lor December I9i^in a'a article entitled Vork, 
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quality, and can be watched with ceaseless attention. ^ 
They bring striking pej-sonalities to the front, turning 
on them a light which friakes the people know them and 
take them for leaders. The House and Senate want 
that scenic aftracdon ; * and they have a rival in the, 
President. The people reacUiis speeches and do not read 
the Congressional Record, tHe is a Personality, a single 
figure on whom the fierce light beats. 

We must also remember that Congress does not 
draw into itself enough of the best political talent of 
tl^e nation. ^dow often is the observer surprised 
to find that ih the House there is a difliculty in 
finding any men m^^ked out for the posts of Floor- 
leader or Speaker } How often do the parties realize, 
when the time foi presidential nominations comes, that 
neither in the House fior perhaps even in the Senate 
do they discover more ^han two or three persons who 
can be though^ of as candidates available for^the great 
post, though Congress ought to be the arena in which 
the champions of parties or causes might have been 
expected to display their gifts } Why, then, does a 
Congressional career fail to attract } 

One explanation has already bren indicated. In no 
country are there so many other careers which open so 
many doors to men of ambition, eg^ergy, and practical 
capacity. The opportunities for power, as well as for 
winning wealth in the world of business, are proportionate 
to the size and resources of the United States, that is to 
say, they are unequalled in the world. To be president 
of a great railway system, coyering man/ StPtes, or of 
some vast manufacturing industrial company, gives a 
scope for financial and administrative talent which 
touclies the imagination. The Bar is another career in 
which the* pecuniary prizes, as well ^as. the fame, are 
immense, and it, can seldom be combined with political 
distinction, as it so frequently and successfully is in 
Europe. If a man jwho loves study feels that he has 
also the power or attracting and guiding young men, 
the large number of the -American universities and the 
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influence their leading figures can exert as presidents or 
professors — an influence greater than anywhere in 
Europe — offer another attractive prospect to one who 
desires to serve his country. In America political life 
.can hardly be called a career, fbr it is liable to be inter- 
rupted by causes, irrespective of personal merits, which 
the lawyer, the university .^eacher, and the man of 
business have not to reckon with. 

It is also a career the entrance to which is in most 
places neither easy nor agreeable. Services are exacted, 
pledges are demanded, which a man of high spirit does 
not like to render or lo give. The aspirant to a seat 
in Congress, unable to make his way alone with a 
constituency, must get the party nomination, which is 
generally obtainable only by the favoir of a Boss. The 
path is sentinelled by the , party machine, which values 
party loyalty more than ability^ and usually selects in 
each district the man who either possesses local influence 
or has earned his place by local party service. 

It may seem paradoxical to suggest that in a 
country where every representative comes from the place 
of his residence, and he is eager to win favour by 
deference to every local wish, there is nevertheless a 
certain want of contact between the member and his 
constituents. YetjtJiis impression does rise to the mind 
of whoever, having sat for many years in the British 
House of Commons, compares the relation a member 
holds towards his electors whh that which seems to 
exist' between the American Congressman and his 
district. Tht former is ^in direct touch with his con- 
stituents, holds his own meetings, manages his own 
canvas, and though of course on good terms with ^he 
local party organization, need not cringe to it. lyiSny a 
Congressman seems to feel himself resp6nsiblfe primarily 
and directly to the Organization, and pnly secondarily 
to his constituents. 

European critics used to attribute the defecl;s of 
American legislatures in Nation,* S|ate, and City to the 
fact that the members, instead .of working from motives 
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of patriotism or amlDition, receive, salaries. Though it 
might be wished that 'no temptation of personal inter*est* 
should draw a man to* politics, or influence him there, 
it is doubtful whether, other things being what they are, 
the United Stfates IcgisMtures would be better if unpaid. 
Cynics used to*" say “ Perhaps they would steal worse. 
Anyhow, the question is purely academic. In a country 
so large, and with a leisured class so relatively small, men 
could not be Expected to quit their homes and avoca- 
tions to reside in Washington without a remuneration to 
compensate for the loss of their means of livelihood as 
well as to defray the cost of residence in one of the most 
expensive places in tile world. Even in the State legisla- 
tures the farmer or lawyer who leaves his work for weeks 
or months to do 4 ;he business of the State must be paid 
for his time. * 

• TifE President 

That popular election has not succeeded in producing 
efficient legislative bodies is undeniable. But in America 
the people have other means of showing their capacity 
as judges of men. They elect the heads of the Executive, 
a President for the nation, a vernor in every State. 
To these let us pass, enquiring what it is that they look 
for in a high executive official, how,^they proceed to find 
what they desire, how they treat the man of their choice 
when they have found him, and what place he fills* in 
the working of their system. The Presidency is one of 
the two or three greatest offices in the world ; for only 
to the Pope do a greater nunjber of humtin beings look, 
and it is the only office to which a man is chosen by 
popular vote. What are the gifts which commend a 
man to the people, and to those party managers who 
search fot a candidate likely to pJeafie the people 
These are matters in which we may study the tastes and 
discerrynent of the nation as a whole. 

,That which most attracts the people is the thing we 
call a Strong Personality. They want a Man, some one 
who is to be more than a name or a* bundle of estimable 
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qualities, a living realty whom they can get to know, 
’to* whom they can attach them^el’ves, with whom they 
can sympathize, whom they cah follow because they 
trust his ability to lead. Courage and energy are 
’ accordingly the gifts that mo^ attract ‘them. Some 
measure of intellectual power, some cleverness and 
command of language, are required, for without these 
qualities no man could have got high enough to come 
into the running. But neither statesmanlike wisdom, 
nor eloquence, though often deemed the road to power 
in popular governments, is essential. ^ * The average 
citizen has seldom either the materials'* or the insight 
that would enable him to judge 'the presence of the 
former. He does not think of his statesmen as above 
his own level. Eloquence he can feel,f.and by eloquence 
he is sometimes captivated. Yel? it is not indispensable. 
No President, except Lincoln, tas been a true orator : 
many, an4 good ones too, have not risen rtbove the level 
of sensible and effective talk. 

Honesty, or at least a reputation for honesty, there 
must be. It is assumed, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, and rightly assumed. A few Presidents 
have been surrounded by corrupt men, and have been 
too lenient to their faults. But against none has any 
charge of personal ^irpitude or of making any gain out 
of his office been seriously pressed. Such an offence 
would destroy him. Not far behind thesd prime essentials 
of Honesty and Force comes what is called Geniality, the 
qualities whether of heart or only of manner which make a 
man popular— ^the cheery spile, the warm handshake, the 
sympathetic tone in the voice. This gift seems to count 
for so much in English as well as an American electofal 
campaigns that people are apt to deem its absencp fatal. 
Nevertheless, there have been Presidents* who* wanted it, 
and some who failed even in the tact whjeh, if it cannot 
always make friends, can at least avoid making qnemies. 

A forceful will, honesty, and practical sense beings the 
chief qualities needed, what evideiv:e of fitness do the 
Parties look for, since some is required, whatever the 
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field of action whence it is drawn ? The candidate must 
be a man known as having “ made good ” in some branch 
of public life — it may be in Congress, it may be as 
State Governor, or Mayor of a great city, or a Cabinet 
Minister, or •possibly 'even as an ambassador or a 
judge, or as an unusually^prominent journalist. The 
two first-named careers provide the best training for 
the Presidency, and the best test of fitness for it. To 
be successful, i State Governor needs firmness, judgment, 
leadership, and the skill required for dealing with that 
tfoublesome Dody his State legislature. A man who 
has had experience and won authority in Congress has 
the advantage of knowing its ways. Of the presidents 
chosen since Lincoln only four (Hayes, Garfield, Har- 
rison, and McKinley) sat there. Hayes, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson .had i)een State Governors. 

These being the merits looked for, the party leaders 
proceed to make their selections of candidates by 
searching not so much for a good President as for a 
good candidate, i.e. a man likely to rope in votes in the 
largest measure from the largest number of quarters. To 
ascertain this vote-gathering quality c>ther things have to 
be considered besides talents aj d experience, so the 
choice may fall on a person with neither force nor 
brilliance. There is the reputatiop^ already acquired or 
the hostility a man may have incurred, according to the 
French dictum,* ‘Ht is an advantage to have ddhe 
nothing, but one does not abuse it.” There are the 
popular gifts summed up in the word “ magnetism.” 
There is also the hold which ^a man may possess over a 
particular State which has a special importance for the 
election, because its electoral vote is large, or because 
the "jp^rties in it are so equally divided that if one of 
its citizen^ is i>elected as candidate be .will make sure 
of its vote.^ These considerations may militate against 

1 The vfiting is by States, each having as many votes as it has reprc-’cntativcs and 
senators, and the smallest majority in a State is suthcicat to give all the votes of that 
State (New Yoik has 45 and Pennsylvania 38) to the candidate who has carried it. 
Wew York and Ohio have lon^bccn doubtful Stak-s : Pennsylvania safely Republican 
ever since the Civil War. * 
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the selection of the person fittest in' respect of character 
'and talents, and often draw the selection to States like 
Ohio and New York. 

It goes without saying that the party must be united 
on its candidate, for division wo'uld mean -defeat. Who 
then shall decide between th^, various aspirants ? In the 
early days of the Republic this function was assumed 
by the members of Congress who belonged to each 
party, and their decision was acqui^ced in. But 
presently this assumption was resented as an usurpation 
of the rights of the people. In 1828 eivtra - Congres- 
sional gatherings began to make nominations, and ever 
since 1840 party conventions of ^delegates from the 
whole country have met, discussed the claims of their 
respective party aspirants, and nominated the man 
whom they preferred. TJie plan is so plainly con- 
formable to democratic doctrine, that it is accepted as 
inevitable. The power of the people ^would not be 
complete if it failed to include not only the nght of 
choosing its Chief but also the right for the members 
of any section to determine on whom the section should 
concentrate its voting force. I'hus the Party Convention 
which nominates a candidate has become as real and 
effective a part of the constitutional machinery as if it 
had formed a part of the Constitution. 

The framers of the Constitution contemplated nothing 
like this. They committed the election' of the President 
to a College of Electors specially elected for this sole 
purpose, men who, possessed of wisdom and experi- 
ence and animated by pure 'patriotism, would be likely 
to select the citizen whom theJr impartial judgment 
preferred. Bpards of this type were twice elected, a*id 
on both occasions chose George Washington, wjio* was 
the obvious and indeed the inevitable pbrson! * But the 
third College was elected (in 1796) largely, and the 
fourth (1800) wholly on party lines, and being expected 
to choose a party leader acted in a partisan spirit. TJieir 
example has been followed ever ^nce, and what was 
to have been a council of impartial sages has consisted 
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of nonentities, a mere cogwheel, in the machinery of 
election, recording mechanically the wishes of the peo{ 5 le.' 

Much depends on •the questions before the nation 
at the time when the election approaches, and the 
amount of interest these questions evoke from those 
who think seriously abouj- them, and influence their 
fellow-citizens. Such meii desire to have in the Head 
of the Nation some one who will worthily represent 
their ideals, ntft merely a skilful party leader or adminis- 
trator, but a man likely to guide the nation by his 
\yisdom and courage along the lines which its needs 
prescribe. The mood of the nation influences its 
judgment on the can'didatcb presented to it.^ 

During^ two years or more before each election of ‘a 
President, rumovr and criticism are busy with the 
names of those persorw in ^ach party who are deemed 
“ available,” or, to use#the popular term, “ Presidential 
Timber.” Jiometimes there is one leader who so over- 
tops the rest that his adoption is a foregone conclusion. 
But more frequently party opinion divides itself between 
several competitors, the adherents of each drawn to him 
either by sympathy with his views or by something 
captivating in his personality. 1 nus before the moment 
for choice arrives there are practically several factions 
within the party, each working for jts own favourite. 

The decision between these favourites is entrusted 
to a body called the National Convention, which mdbts 
about four months before the PresidentiaJ election in 
some great city, and consists of more than one thousand 

1 " The Convention picks out a party leader from the body the nation, not that 
it expects its nominee to direct the^interior government of the party, but that it expects 
him to represent it before public opinion and to stand before the country as its repre- 
Sfcfitative man, a true type of wh»t the country may expect of the party itself in purpose 
and pfinciplc. . . . There is no national party choice except that of President. No one 
else reprfl3er;t^;jhe pco|lc as a whole, exercising a national choice, and inasmuch as his 
strictly executive duties are in fact subordinated so far v* all detail is concerned, the 
I’resident represents not so much the party’s governing efficiency as its controlling ideas 
and printiplea. He is liot so much part of its organization as its vital link of connection 
with the thinking nation. . . . Ilis is tiie only national voice in affairs. . . . His 
position talces the imagination of the country .” — Constitutional Government in the United 
StattSy by Mr. Woodrow Wil8jn^(then President of Princeton University), published 
in 1908. 

* This term conveys the slime idea as the Itali.m <bord papabilu used of men who 
may be thought of for the Popedom. 
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delegates from State ^Conventions. These State Con- 
ventions, it will be remembered, themselves consist of 
delegates from smaller local contentions or from those 
Primary meetings which have been already described, 

‘ so the National Convention is * body" representing 
the party over the whole United States, and repre- 
senting it upon a population basis just as Congress 
does. It is in fact a sort of Congress, not' of the nation 
but of a Party, charged with the double function of 
selecting a candidate and of discussing and enouncing 
that legislative and administrative programme upop 
which the party makes its appeal to the nation.^ Most 
of the delegates come instructed ' by their respective 
State Conventions, or by so-called Direct Presidential 
Primaries, to vote for some particular ..person, since the 
merits of each aspirant hav^ be&n already canvassed in 
those Conventions ; but if they, find themselves uivable 
to carry their own favourite, they must ultimately turn 
over their support to wSome other aspirant, perhaps, under 
instructions from their State Convention, or from the 
Direct Primaries, ^ perhaps at their own discretion, 
because not all the conungencies that may arise can 
be foreseen. All the delegates from a State are ex- 
pected to vote together, but do not always follow this 
rule. They meet frgm time to time in secret to review 
the situation and discuss their course, for- the situation 
changes from hour to hour, according ^:o the rising or 
declining prpspects of each aspirant. In the hall the 

^ A full dcscriptior^of the National Convention may br found in Atnerican Common- 
noeijlthy vol. ii. chaps. Ixiv, and Ixx. , 

^ Recently the laws ot some States have giipcraqdrd the choice of delegates by a 
State Convention, and have provided tor “ t'rcferential Pnm ir\ ” elections, which arc 
not private party mcet'ngs but public ^?otmgt^ by ballot? at whicli the party voters in flic 
State are given an opportunity of declaring their preference for a particular aspiAiit as 
the person to be chosen by their delegates as the party candidatg. Thi| efloi^ to place 
the choice of a candidate isa the people’s hands has, however, not so far worked 
perfectly, for, apart from other objections, it does not meet the difficulty that circum- 
stances may so change before, or in the course of, the sittings of rtie National Convee.tion 
that the chances of tlie aspirant indicated may have been reduced, perhaps to^ vanishing 
point. U has, moreover, developed the practice of starting preliminary popular 
campaigns in behalf of particular .isplrants, a proces^wMcl^ may involve heavy etppji- 
diture. In the National Convention of 1916 not much regard, and ixi that of 1920 
(when these I’rimaries were utbd in twenty States; wtill less regard, was paid to the 
preferences declared. Many think the plan a failure. 
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proceedings are piAlic — secrecy would be impossible 
with such numbers^and are watched by some tetf 
thousand eager spectators. The presence of the multi- 
tude, acclaiming everything said in praise of the aspirant 
in whom eaclj secdon rejoices, ^idds to the excitement 
which prevails, ‘an excitement which, stimulated by bands 
of music and by displays of colours, badges, and emblems, 
grows hotter the longer tJie contest lasts and the more 
doubtful its isfiue appears. Sometimes this excitement, 
blazing into enthusiasm for one name proposed, sweeps 
like a prairie fire over the crowd and makes his nomina- 
tfon inevitably But more frequently each faction 
persists in fighting hard for its favourite, so ballotings 
may continue for days or even weeks. As many ^s 
forty-nine ?ind even fifty-three have been taken in the 
Convention of one or pther party. When the struggle 
is tl^us prolonged, and it is seen that the knot cannot 
be cut but must be unfied, efforts are made to reconcile 
the opposing* factions and elFcct an arl’a.ngement 
which may unite them in the support either of one or 
other of the leading aspirants or of some other person 
not objectionable t(5 either. Negotiations proceed in the 
vacant hours before and after the forenoon and afternoon 
sittings of the Convention, sometimes even within the 
hall while speech-making goes on. Compromises which 
might be impracticable if principles V ere at stake become 
possible becausa the party managers who support (Wie 
or other aspirant have a personal interest in the unity of 
the party stronger even than their attachniunt to^ their 
own man, since a disruption of the ptfirty would in 
destroying its chance of succe^ shake their own influence 
an^d extinguish their hopes for all that victory could 
bfitig them. Each (or at least most) of the influential 
party thiafs commands a large number of delegates from 
one or more States, and can turn over a number of 
their votes to the aspirant who seems most likely to be 
either Icceptable to the party as a whole, or to have 
a gbod chance of v^iitning the election. Thus the few 
leading men — for Bare, as always and everywhere, real 
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direction rests with a few — ^usually arrive, in secret 
'coficlave, at some sort of settlement, even if the candidate 
ultimately nominated be one for v^hom at the opening of 
the Convention no one prophesied victory. That such 
a method of choice, a strange mixture of Impulse and 
Intrigue, should not have borne worse fruit than it 
has in fact produced, may excite surprise. Now and 
then a Convention has seemed to be drifting straight 
on to the rocks. There have been cases when a majority 
of the delegates persisted in voting for an aspirant whom 
all men of discernment knew to be unfit ta be President, 
and hardly fit to be even talked of as a Candidate. But 
somehow or other the minority, jvst strong enough to 
hold out, prevailed at last and averted a disastrous choice. 
Sometimes the need for a compromise givet, the prize 
to a mediocre, but never to a palpably mcompetent man, 
nearly all having had a creditable if possibly compaon- 
place record : and when the selections huve been least 
happy, t;he candidate has been rejected by the people. 

I have gone into these details because diey show how 
the power of the party machine is limited by the need for 
pleasing the People, and show also hoW uut of all the con- 
fused cross-currents of sentiment and interest, patriotism, 
selfishness, and partisanship, there may emerge a 
tolerably good result. A nominating Convention is the 
supreme effort a vast democracy makes to find its leader, 
arfJ the difficulties of the process are ii?structive. The 
experience of eighty years has not lessened them. 

It, is a fear of the people ‘that deters Conventions, 
bodies mainly composed ofi professionals, from nom- 
inating persons whom the more unscrupulous among 
the party managers would prefer.^ The delegates n^y 
be subservient or short-sighted, but the people have 
a sort of instinct which, asserting itself rwherr a Serious 
issue arises, saves the nation from windy demagogues 
and plausible impostors. The choice purporting to be 
democratic, because made by the citizens through their 
delegates, is at least as much oiigarchic, arranged?' by 
a few skilful wire-pullers. In each* delegation there are 
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a v^ery few only wifb count, and real control may rest 
with one man, perhaps belonging* to another delegation* 
or to none. Yet the iaduence of public opinion remains 
in the fact that no one can be chosen to be candidate 
who is not lively to attract the people. He must be 
a man to win -with. Thus things have on the whole 
gone better than might have been predicted. Not many 
Presidents have been brifliant, some have not risen to 
the full moral# height of the position. But none has 
been base or unfaithful to his trust, none has tarnished 
the honour of<he nation. 

• The fear, cfice loudly expressed, that the President 
might become a despot has proved groundless, and this 
is due, not merely to the fact that he has no gredt 
standing aftny at his command, but rather to the skill 
with which the framerj of the Constitution defined his 
powers, and above all to tRe force of general opinion 
which guards* the Constitution. The principles of the 
American Government are so deeply rootid, in the 
nation^ mind that an attempt to violate them would 
raise a storm of disapproval. It may seem unfortunate 
that the head of rtie nation, having been elected by a 
party, is obliged to be also that party’s chief, and to 
look specially to it for support.^ He is, however, expected 
not to let his duty to the party prejudice his higher duty 
to the nation,; and a politic President will try to win 
from the public.opinion of both parties the backing Hie 
may need to overcome sectional opposition within his 
own. When he gives bold leadership in Li evidently 
patriotic spirit he will find •that backing, ^metimes even 
among those who voted againSt him. The nation values 
initiative, loves courage, likes to be led, as indeed does 
every assembly, every party, every multitude. 

Th*e -^aower# which the Executive can exert over 

legislation is conditioned by the party situation in 

• 

’ “ In t|je view of the makers of the Constitution the President was to be legal execu- 
tive j perhaps the leader of the nations } certainly not the leader of the party, at any rate 
whil^in office. But by thoaoplra^on of forces inherent in the very nature of Govern- 
ment he has become all three, ^d by inevitable consequence the most heavily burdciied 
officer in the world ” {Cona/ttutidfial Government in tne ff.S.y already quoted). 
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Congress. If his own party conti-ols both Houses he 
can accomplish much ; if either House is hostile, and 
especially if there is a strong hosl^ile group in the Senate, 
comparatively little, so far as regards controversial topics. 
But in any event he possesses five important powers. 

He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

He suggests to Congress topics on which legisla- 
tion is required, setting forth in his messages or in 
speeches the substance of the measure? needful, and 
getting some member to embody them in a Bill. This 
function, little used previously, has become frequent 
within the last twenty years, and helps ^to cure defects 
in the frame of government due to^a too rigid deference 
to the doctrine of the Separation of Powers. 

He has, and uses freely, the right of Veto, 
of refusing to sign Bills passed by Congress. • His 
dissent can be overridden 'if the Bill is repassed by a 
two-thirds majority in each House, but as such a majority 
is seldom attainable, and the President is likeh’ to have 
some good reason for his action, he is rarely overruled. 

He has the function of nominating to the more 
important administrative, diplomatic, aud judicial posts 
in the National Government. 

Lastly, he has the conduct of foreign affairs. In these 
two last - mentioned functions, however, his power is 
limited by the right of the Senate to refuse its consent to 
appointments, and by the provision that the consent of 
two-thirds shall be needed fer the approval of a treaty. 
The power of declaring war is reserved to Congress, but 
the Senate cannot prevent Executive action dangerous 
to peace from being taken, or negotiations from being 
brought to a point where war becomes almost inevitable.^ 

1 As to the conduct of foreign affairs by the joint action of the President Itid the 
Senate, see American Commonivcalthy vol. i. chaps, vi. and xi^ The o'l the U,S. 
Constitution does not A^orh smoothly, for the Senate has frequently rejected treaties 
negotiated by Presidents, but neither has any otlier plan giVen satisfaction in other 
constitutional countries, for thourii wherever, as in Franct, Italy and England, a 
Ministry leads a Parliamentary majority, that majority almost invariably, accepts the 
engagements contracted by the Ministry, these engagements arc sometimes distasteful 
to the people, and shake such confidence as it may lyivti injJie Ministry. 

The adjustment of relations between Executive pd l.^gislature In the conduct 
of foreign affairs has been many free countrio.’ one of the most dillicult and 
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Into questions bearing on the personal relations of 
the President to Congress I need not enter, for they' 
throw no direct light on those aspects of democracy 
which concern us. It may suffice to say that both the 
want of co-operation between the administrative de- 
partments and ‘the Committees of Congress and the 
imperfect touch between ^the President himself and 
Congress as a* whole have come to be recognized as 
defects to be •cured. President Roosevelt was more 
active than his predecessors in pressing Congress to 
deal with matttrs he deemed urgent. President Wilson 
went further, fibr he frequently addressed Congress in 
person. In both case* the nation showed no disapproval. 
There is nothing in the Constitution to limit the inter- 
change of -fiews bystween the Executive and the Legis- 
lature. Congress has been jealous of its rights, but it 
miglu well gain rathei; than lose by more frequent 
personal intercfourse with the President. 

It qsed to be feared that a President, mQved by 
personal ambition, or desiring to strengthen his position 
at home, might lead the nation into a policy of aggression 
abroad. That danger seems to have vanished. More 
recently alarm has been expressti that his influence 
might be used to bring about projects of sweeping 
constitutional or legislative change. This, however, he 
could not do ^without the support of Congress and of 
public opinion. ‘In all these matters public opini(5n 
must be the ultimate safeguard. 

The powers of the Executive, considerable q^t all 
times, are of course most? important in a crisis of 

indeed insoluble problems of practi«:al politics. At Rome it was divided between the 
Contis and the Senate, the latter generally exerting a predominant influence. In 
the Ureek democracies decisions Vere made by the popular Assembly. In Venice 
and in ^igarchical governments generally a small Council took charge, and this is the 
plan adopted isri^e Swiap democracy, where, however, the Assembly has a right to be 
informed and to interfere if necessary. In such Parliamcnfary Countries as England it 
belongs in theory to the Executive, but a Ministry must in exercising it make sure of 
being able to carry their majority with them. In the United States the Constitution, 
in dividing it*between the President and the Senate and assuming that these two powers 
will maintain friendly relations and do their best to work together, does not provide 
for the* case of a conflict /> otrahceithctween them. Things liave gone most smoothly 
when a tactful Secretary of State^as exerted himself to keep the Senate in good humour 
by informing them of the progress M negotiations and ocdlsionally inviting their advice. 
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domestic strife or foreign war, * when prompt and 
decisive action, such as an •’assembly can rarely 
take, is demanded from the .executive head of the 
nation, and is acquiesced in, even if it sefms to go 
beyond the lines of the Constitution. , At all times, 
however, much depends on the personal character of 
the President. It might almost be said that his powers 
are what his employment of them makes them. Looking 
at the succession of Presidents, and noticing how the 
nation is influenced by a chief magistrate whose energy 
impresses it or whose gifts take its fancy, wq are reminded 
of the great emperors of the Middle' Ages, such *as 
Henry the Third and the two Fredericks of Hohenstaufen, 
whose personal character made all the difference to the 
support they could evoke, and still more reminded of 
those monarchs who ruled by the W ord and not by the 
Sword, such as Pope Gregory the Seventh and Pope 
Innocent the Third. These latter ruled because they 
could conSmand spiri tual allegiance. A President prevails 
just so far as he can carry public opinion with him, 
according to the familiar dictum, ‘‘With the people 
everything succeeds : without the people, nothing." With 
opinion behind him, he may prove stronger than both 
Houses of Congress. Cases have arisen in which, when 
a Congress and the President were at variance, the 
sympathy of the people seemed to go mote to the latter 
than to the former. Both he and they are the choice 
of the people, but if he is forceful and attractive, they 
take a personal interest in him which they do not feel 
for a large number of elee'eed representatives, the vast 
majority of whom are tb them mere names. If the 
elected king who governs as well as reigns during his 
allotted term shows himself worthy of the great position, 
he draws to himself, as personifying the Nation/ some- 
thing of that reverent regard which monarchs used to 
inspire in Europe. 
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THE STATE GOVERNMENTS IN THEIR WORKING 

From the National Government let us turn to the 
State Governments ^nd observe how the democratic 
principles on which they were constructed have worked 
out in practice. Though the earliest State Constitutions 
existed before the Federal Constitution, they have been so 
often amended and so many ifew Constitutions have been 
enacted for both the olfler and the newer States, that 
the State Conscitutions as a whole are now of a more 
democratic colour than is that National constitutional 
system whose workings have just been examined. 

We have already seen that every State Legislature 
is elected either by manhood suffrage (except so far as 
coloured citizens are excluded or by universal suffrage, 
that each has two Houses, with practically equal legisla- 
tive powers, and that neither the Gove’-nor nor any other 
official can sit ii\ either. The men who compose the 
smaller House (Senate) and the larger one, both of 
them selected by the par^y Machines, are ctf the same 
quality, a quality nowhere thigh, but in ^ which fhree 
grades of merit, or demerit,* may be distinguished." 
The legislatures of sofne of the older Eastern States 
wher^ there is a large rural element arc respectable, 

1 A very rewwt decisi. n of the Supreme Court has declared iavalid one of the laws, 
adopted in some Southern States, wh.ch had the effect of excluding a number of coloured 
citizens Irom the Suffrage^ but it remains to be seen w^hat practical effect this decision 
will have in increasing the coloured vote, 

® The ne^■ Direct Primaries (see Chap. XLV. pp. 141 -145) have improved matters a 
little, “but in most States there is a large " professional ” element, and as the other 
membeft, especially the often inexperienced and credulous farmers, hold their scats for 
a e'uort time only, the professioinls have everywhere an influence disproportionate to 
their numbers, * * 
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with a small proportiqn of half-educated men and a still 
Waller one of corrupt men. This grade shades o ' 
into a second, including the newer States in the Middle 
West and North-west. Their legislatures contain many 
/armers and many petty lawyers from t .e»smaller towns, 
who are mostly honest, well,-meaning persons, but of a 
limited outlook and a prorieness to be cajHured by 
plausible phrases and to rush into doubtfill experiments. 
Here, too, the quality of the legislatifrc. is highest 
where the rurpl element is largest a id the party 
machines are least powerful. The thi.^d class, more 
distinct from the second than is the second from tiie first, 
includes States whose politics haVc been demoralized 
By large cities where Rings flourish and party Bosses 
distribute spoils to their adherents. ,Six or^seven State 
Legislatures, among which ^those of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Illinois are the worst, belong to this category. 
In these the level of honour and probity is low, for few 
men of .public spirit, likely to disobey the party organiza- 
tion, would be permitted to enter them wherever the 
Bosses could close the door. Still their virtue has risen 
a little of late years, and in some of them a group of 
reformers may be found. 

Legislation is conducted by a system of Committees 
resembling that of Congress, which in most States gives 
little opportunity for debate in public, though in many 
(as in Massachusetts) a Committee sits* with open doors 
and receives evidence from a^ll who come to offer it.^ 
Debates excite little interest. Finance plays a smaller 
part here thitn in CongresS, for the State revenue is 
not large, local requirements being provided for by 
county and municipal taxes. The tendency to borrow 
recklessly for public improvements, marked at one 'time, 
was checked by amendments to the Stale CcfifStltutions. 
The stream of statutes flows freely, especially in the 
Western States, where new ideas “catch on'' readily, the 

^ This plan is most fully applied in Massachusltts, w^iere it has worked usefully. 
See Mr. A. L. Lowell’s boolf, Public Opinion and Popular Go^verntnenf^ p, 2(;o, for an 
instructive description and estimate. 
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ardour of philanthropic progress being much in evidence. 
These social reform Acts are better than the men wRo 
pass them, because they are .often dictated by groups 
of moral reformers whose zeal, though it outruns theii 
discretion, is a*wholesome factor in the community. li 
not defeated by*the covert arts of persons interested in 
defending the abuses they are aimed at, they are passed 
with a glow of conscious virtue by those who find this 
kind of virtue •easy; but such laws often fail to be 
enforced, sometimes because it is the business of nobody 
in particular, sometimes because they are practically 
unenforceable, that, as an American philosopher has 
observed, “ Western Statute-books are a record rather oi 
aspiration than of achievement/’ 

It is the’' special or “ private Bill ” legislation (to use 
the English term) which isjthe happy hunting-ground 
of th$ professional politicians who mostly compose the 
membership of these bodies, espe/ally those tjf the sia 
or seveu States above mentioned. This is what draws 
most of these professionals into the Legislature, for it is 
in this quarter that the opportunities for illicit gain are to 
be found. The special or private Bills confer privileges 
or exemptions upon particular individuals or corporate 
bodies, authorizing them to do things the general law 
might not permit, as for instance to take private pro- 
perty for a public utility. Such Bills are brought in 
and put through by any member, just as are public Bills 
of general operation, beings subject to no sucl^ provisions 
for a quasi -judicial scrutiny of their preambles t and 
enacting clauses as the system^ of Standing Orders and 
the rules of Private Bill Committees established long 
agoiin England. In these legislatures there is no duty 
throvTn on any one to criticize faults or secure protection 
for any irlWrest which the Bill may affect, so the door 
stands wide open to abuses of legislative power for the 
benefit of private persons or companies. Through that 
door many filch their gains.^ 

^ I describe these evils, as thej were twenty years aj^o.dbecause they indicate one of 
democracy’s diseases, but they have now been reduced in many States. 
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The carnival of jobbery and corruption which such 
j^ills have induced in State legislatures has done more 
than anything else to discredfc those bodies. Secret 
arrangements are made between the lobbyists who act 
for the promoters of the Bill, the members whom these 
lobbyists approach, and other members who usually have 
similar jobs of their own, and thus by the system called 
“log-rolling” support is obtained sufficient to put the 
Bills through. Unscrupulous members \ise their powers 
in another way, introducing Bills designed to injure 
some railway company or other wealthy corporation, 
and then demanding to be bought off. This form of 
blackmail is called a Strike, aiYd has been frequent 
in almost every State where there are large corpora- 
tions to be squeezed. The threatened interests, obliged 
to defend themselves, justify their methods by the 
plea that their shareholders .must be protected, and 
when legitimate means fail, because the composition and 
rules of the legislatures afford no protection, illegitimate 
means must be employed. When a Governor happens to 
be upright, courageous, and vigilant, he applies a remedy 
by vetoing the Bills he knows to be bad. But not all 
States have such Governors, nor can the most vigilant 
keep an eye upon every trick. In States where on the 
one side stand railway companies, street-car companies, 
and other great corporate undertakings commanding 
immense capital and anxious to obtain from the State 
what the .Americans call /‘public franchises,” rights 
of immense pecuniary value, and on the other side 
a crowd of men, mostly obscure, frorxi whose votes 
these rights can be purchased with scant risk of 
detection and little social slur upon either the briber 
or the bribed if detection should follow, cqrfuption 
must be looked for. The best fevideTRfe of the 
gravity of these evils is to be found in the attempts 
made by the better citizens to extirpate thepi, efforts 
which began many years ago and have taken more and 
more drastic forms. I reserve "ap account of these for 
the general survey of reform movements on a later page. 
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Every Governor is elected l>y the people of the 
whole State, having bden nominated by a party conventibn! 
The qualities he oughfto possess, while generally similar 
to such as are required in a President, are more distinctly 
those of a good man of business, viz. firmness, tact^ 
common sense* alert watchfulness, and of course a 
pleasant manner, which helps to soften his refusals of 
the insidious ‘requests that beset him. He need not 
have a creatite mind, but must have a strong will. 
His chief tasks arc those of vetoing bad private 
Bills, and inifucing the legislature to pass good public 
Sills. His activity in this direction has recently in- 
creased in many S^cates, and with good results, for 
legislatures need leading, and what he gives is likely 
to be betfer tha^j that of party Bosses. The tempta- 
tion to abuse his patrcinage^ is not great, since the chief 
State^ officials and Bo^irds are directly elected by the 
citizens, and '"appoint their own subordinates^ but that 
systenji is faulty, for it impairs administration, which 
might be more efficient if the Governor were to appoint 
the heads of the chief departments and use them as a 
sort of Cabinet. * As head of the Executive he is 
responsible for the maintenance of order, no easy function 
when industrial disputes lead to rioting, and he has to 
choose between doing his duty under the law and the 
anger which his enforcement of it will rouse in a large 
section of the vbters. Most Governors have done tlfeir 
duty. So in the Southern States the merit of a Governor 
is tested by his determination to protect tne coloured 
population and enjoin a s])irit of good feeling towards 
them. . * 

• As in these various ways a strong man may show 
his ‘mettle, the office attracts those who have begun 
to dreaW of the Presidency of the .United States, 
the possibility of reaching that giddy eminence being 
always ^ in the background of ambitious minds. It 
trains a man for the post, for it needs, though in a 
narrower sphere, 'the kame gifts of leadership, firmness, 
and insight into merf, coupled with ‘the skill needed in 
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dealing with legislatyres, singular bodies which are 
'bdth better and worse than are* the individuals who 
compose them. The judgment- of the citizens on a 
Governor after his first year of office is almost always 
r fair and sound. 

The tendency for the State Governor to oversliadow 
his legislature illustrates afresh the disposition of the 
masses to look to and be interested in "a Man rather 
than an Assembly. The Man become^ real to them, 
gets credit for what he accomplishes, can be held 
accountable for failure or neglect. Miich is gained 
by fixing on a ccmspicuous official the responsibility 
which a hundred ino nspicuous representatives elude. 
When he appeals to the people against the politicians, 
the politicians may complain of his autocratic ways, but 
the people are pleased an^ generally side with him, 
as they did with Mr, Hughe;s when he defied., the 
powerful party machine which controlled his own party 
in New ,York State. As he was their ovn direct choice, 
they did not care how much he th reatened legislators 
who had been forced unen iiicm by vhe Organization 
rather than chosen by themselves. 

Yet the Governor may not be the chief power. States 
could be named in which there may stand above him, as 
there has often stood in New York and has stood for many 
a year in Pennsylvania, the mightier figure of the Boss, 
who as head of the Machine commands? the Legislature, 
its members^sitting by his favpvjr. His extra-legal power 
is greater than any the laws of the State confer. So the 
State of California was ruled for a generation by a 
railway company, one of whose c officials exercised the 
authority though he did not bear the name of a Bose ; 
and that yoke lasted unbroken into the present cenfury, 
till at last the Company grew tired of m^ntailtlTig it. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

THt^JUDICIARY AND CIVIL ORDER 

• 

Two features in the* American judicial system have a 
special interest for the student of institutions. One i§ 
the part, m6re important here than in any other country, 
which the Judiciary hc^lds in the constitutional frame 
of government, its fui^ctions under the Constitution 
making it, in*fact as in name, an independent branch 
of the, government side by side with Executive and 
Legislature. The other is the different effects on the 
quality of the persons chosen to tie Bench which are 
traceable to the different methods of choice, and to the 
longer or shorter tenure of office. Let us note the 
results of the way in which certain principles held to 
be democratic have been applied. 

(a) The •pkce assigned to the Judiciary by the Con- 
stitution has turned out to be greater than the found^s 
foresaw, because no country had, in tried the 

experiment of setting up a Rigid Constitution to, limit 
the powers of a legislature. * • 

In the United States, as in every State of the 
Union, a supreme Instrument of Government, the 
Constitution, stands above ordinary laws, so that if 
the Legisiature® should pass any statute or resolution 
contravening the Constitution, that piece of legislation 
is null and voiS, because inconsistent with the higher 
law^ contained in the Constitution. Whether such 
inconsistency exist% in* any given case is a pure matter 
of law, to be determined by examining their respective 
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terms, setting the two documents side by side so as 
to ascertain whether and in whkt respects the law of 
less authority passed by the Legislature transgresses 
the law of greater authority enacted by the people in 
the Constitution. It is a question of legal interpretation. 
The interpreting Court does not review matters of 
policy, i.e. the intrinsic wisdom or propriety either of 
the statute or of the Constitution itself, but merely 
decides whether the former conflicts with the latter. 
But as it is often hard to decide whether the general 
words used in a Constitution are, or are* not, consistent 
with the terms of the statute which is alleged to trans- 
gress those general terms, there is often room for 
difference of opinion as to what the Constitution really 
means, i.e, what the people who enacted it riieant by the 
words they have employed. This may seem to leave a 
discretion to the judges. ' It hardly to be called a 
discretion, for the honest and competent Judge tries only 
to ascertain the meaning and allows no perso|;ial bias 
to affect his decision, but many persons are ready to 
think that interpretation has been coloured by a 
Court’s own views, and may therefore complain when 
it decides against what they desire. Thus the charge is 
made that the judges are legislating under the guise of 
enactment, and are, when they declare a statute invalid, 
overruling the will of the people as expressed by the 
legislature. The answer is that the will of the people 
is expressed in the Constitution also, and there expressed 
direcjtly, not through representatives, so that the Con- 
stitution is a law of higher degree, the legislature 
having no more power Than tjie Constitution allows 
to it. Only a Court can decide whether the two 
enactments in question conflict, for if that decision* were 
left to the legislature, a Constitution Would useless, 
because the legislature would always decide in its own 
favour.^ ^ ^ 

Any one can see what importance this duty of inter- 
pretation gives to the American Couhs. They become 

^ Sec as to the Swifis view of tliU subject, Vol. I. Chap. XXVIII. 
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what may be called the living, voice of the people, 
because they are in each State the guardians of that Con- 
stitution through whidi the people have spoken and are 
still speaking till such time as it pleases them to amend 
the fundamental instrument. The judges need to be 
not only able and learned, but also courageous, firm to 
resist any popular agitation, faithful to the constitution 
they are set tb guard. This is true of State Judges, who 
have to interpft’et the constitutions of the several States 
in which they hold office. It is especially needed in 
the Federal fudges, who have to interpret the Federal 
constitution, (declaring invalid any provision of a State 
constitution or of a *State law, or of a Federal act passed 
by Congress, which transgresses that Constitution which 
is the supreme laiv of the land. Most of all is it needed 
in the Supreme Court of ^he United States, to which 
all <|uestions affecting, the Federal Constitution come 
ultimately either directly or b} way of appeal from 
inferior Courts. Though that Court has been expound- 
ing and applying the Constitution for one hundred 
and thirty years, ^ new questions raised by changing 
economic and social conditions are continually coming 
before it for determination, its decisions as to what 
Congress may and may not do, and as to what the 
State legislatures may and may not do, have often an 
importance greater than any Act either of Congress or 
of a State legislature. 

And now as to the Judges and their tenure. The 
Federal judges, as already observed, are all appointed 
by the President with the consent of me Senate, and 
all hold office for life, though removable by impeach- 
ment. Those who constitute the Supreme Court, at 
pre*se;it nine in number, always have been men of high 
charaetJP and* distinguished ability. • Those of inferior 
rank, Circuit .and District judges, are sound lawyers, 
though seldom first-rate, for the salaries do not suffice 
to ^attract the most, eminent men. Their integrity has 
been usually, though *not always, above suspicion. 

The State judges of every gradfe are elected bv the 
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citizens, except in seven States in which they are 
appointed by the Governor (with the approval of the 
Council or of the Legislature), and in four in which they 
are elected by the Legislature. Where the people elect, 
either by a State vote or in local areas by a local vote, the 
candidates are nominated by the politiC:al parties, like 
other elective officials, and usually stand on the same 
ticket with those officials as party candidates, though 
occasionally a non-party judiciary ticket {s put forward 
by citizens dissatisfied with the party nominations. 
Such action, when taken, is apt to proceed from leading 
members of the local Bar. It seldom * succeeds, and 
as a rule the best chance of securtng good candidates 
is through the influence of the Bar upon those who 
control the party nominations. 

The tenure of judicial office r/aries greatly. In two 
of the seven States where the ^Governor appoints,^ the 
judge sits for life, i,e, is removable only by impeachment 
or upon* an address of both Houses of the legislature. 
In one of those where the legislature elects this is also 
the practice. In the remaining forty ^he is either elected 
or appointed for a term which varies from two years ^ 
to twenty-one, eight or ten years being the average. 
Re-elections are frequent if the judge has satisfied the 
Bar of his competence and honour. 

The salaries vary in proportion to the population 
and wealth of the State, $6000 (about ;^^i2oo) being the 
average. Only in one State. (New York), and only to 
some iof its judges, is a salary so large as $17,500 
(jCsSoo) paid, ^ even this sum being less than one-fifth 
of what some lawyers make by prij/ate practice. 

No one will be surprised at what is, in most States, 
the combined effect on the quality of the Bench of these 
three factors — ^low. salaries, short terms, ftnd eftttion by 
a popular vote controlled by party managers. The ablest 
lawyers seldom offer themselves : the men elected ewe 
their election and look for their re-election to persons 


^ In Vermont. ^ • 

2 In England a judge of the High Court receive* ,^5000, nearly 
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most of whom neither possess nor deserve the confidence 
of the better citizens. * • ' 

We must, howevei^ discriminate between different 
sets of States, for the differences are marked. Three 
classes may bewoughly distinguished. 

In some six or seven States, including those in’ 
which the Governor appoints, the judges of the highest 
Court, and as u rule the judges of the second rank also, 
are competent lawyers and upright men. Some would 
do credit to any court in any country. 

In most of* the other States (a majority of the total 
number) the justices of the highest Court are tolerably 
competent, even if ififerior in learning and acumen to 
the ablest of the counsel who practise before them”. 
A.lmost all-kre abgve suspicion of pecuniary corruption, 
though some arc liable to ^be swayed by personal or 
political influences, for, the judge cannot forget his 
re-election, and is tempted to be complaisant to those 
who c:jn afi-'ect it. In these States the justices of the 
lower courts are of only mediocre capacity, but hardly 
ever venal. 

Of the few remaining States it is hard to speak 
positively. A general description must needs be 
vague, because the only persons who have full oppor- 
tunity for gauging the talents and honesty of the judges 
are the old practitioners in their courts who see them 
frequently and get to “ know their ins and outs.” Thdse 
practitioners are not always unbiassed, nor always willing 
to tell what they know. ' All that can safely be s»id is 
that in a certain small number of States the Bench as a 
whole is not trusted. . In every court, be it of higher 
or lower rank, there are some good men, probably more 
good than bad. But no plaintiff or defendant knows 
what to««pect.« If he goes before cyie.of the upright 
judges his case may be tried as fairly as it would be in 
Massachusetts or in Middlesex. On the other hand, 
fate may send him to a court where the rill of 
legal knowled|;e funs* very thin, or to one where the 
stream of justice is p6lluted at its source. The use nf 
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the mandatory or prohibitory power of Court to issue 
injunctions, and of the power to commit for some alleged 
contempt of Court, is a fertile source of mischief. In- 
junctions obtained from a pliable judge are sometimes 
moves in a stock - gambling or in a political game, 
especially if the lawsuit has a party colour. 

Taking the States as a whole, one may say that in 
most of them the Bench does not enjoy that respect 
which ought to be felt for the ministers ‘•of justice, and 
that in some few States enough is known to justify 
distrust. In these the judges of lower rank are not 
necessarily less scrupulous than arc those of the highest 
Courts, but their scanty equipment of legal knowledge 
means that justice is not only uncertain, but also slow 
and costly, because the weaker the .iudge the greater 
the likelihood of delay and appeals, since American 
practitioners can always find sotne technical ground for 
a postponement or for trying to upset a decision. 

All these things considered, it is surprising npt that 
the defects described exist, but that they and the 
results they produce are not even worse. \\'orse they 
would be but for the sort of censorship v/hich the Bar 
exercises, making all but the blackest sheep amenable to 
the public opinion of their State or neighbourhood. 

How do these defects tell upon the daily administra- 
tion of justice between man and man ?t As respects 
ci’i^il cases, seeing that the great majority of cases in 
contract or tort, or affecting property, come into State 
Courts, one hears fewer complaints than might have 
been expected. Evils of l6ng standing are taken for 
granted: people have in many parts of the Union 
ceased to expect strong men except in the Federal Courts 
and those of a few States. Law is a costly luxury,' but 
it is costly in ^alU countries. In Amerka it«iiarch is 
slow, but in many States the rules of procedure are 
antiquated and absurdly technical, and most of the codes 
of procedure adopted in some States have been ill-drawn 
and cumbrous. The intelligence of juries, the learning 
and ability of the Bar (legal education is probably nowhere 
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so thorough as in the United States), help the weak judge 
over many a stile ; while favouritism and corruption, "at* 
all times hard to prove, attract little notice unless the 
case affects some public interest. Nevertheless, even if 
things are less, bad than the causes at work might have^ 
made them, clear it is that the incompetence of judges^’ 
does in many States involve immense waste to litigants 
through appeals and other delays, and through the un- 
certainty into which the law is brought by decisions in 
inferior courts likely to be reversed on appeal. 

Though the administration of civil justice leaves 
much to be desired, that of criminal justice is far worse. 
There are few States,* perhaps only two or three outside 
New England— New Jersey is one— where it is either 
prompt or efficient;, All through the rest of the country. 
South and West, trials are^ of inordinate length, and 
ivher; the verdict has b^en given, months or years may 
dapse before ‘the sentence can l< carried into effect. 
Many offenders escape whom everybody know* to be 
ruilty, and the deterrent effect of punishment is corre- 
'Pondingly reduced^ From among the high authorities 
vho have described and deplored this state of things 
t is sufficient to quote ex-Preside.it William H. Taft, 
vho with exceptional experience, and a judgment 
iniversally respected, has pointed to “ the lax enforce- 
ment of the criminal law ” as one of the greatest evils 
fom which the people of the United States suffer.* * 

NIany causes have combined to produce this in- 
fficiency. One is the extreme length of trials, especially 
rials for murder. First. of all, there is ‘the difficulty 
>f getting a jury. In, some ’States the jury lists are 
lot fairly made up; but even where they are, the 
xerctse of the right of challenging, on the ground that 
he perseo sunttnoned is prejudiced, or has already 
ormed an opinion, is carried to extreme lengths. Some- 
imes hundreds of persons are rejected by one side or 
he other. There was a State prosecution in California 
tew years ago in 'which more than two months were 

‘ Popular (Sovernmeui, its hseuce, us Permanenr,.* 
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spent in challenges before a jury was at last impanelled. 
Then there are the numerous intricacies of procedure 
and the highly technical rules* of evidence. Every 
possible point is taken and argued on behalf of the 
prisoner if he has the means of retaining a skilful counsel. 
Objections taken to the judge's rulings on points of 
evidence, or to the terms of his charge, are reserved for 
subsequent argument before the full Court ; and it is 
often a year or more before the Court deals with them. 
Distrust of authority and “ faith in the people " have led 
nearly all States to limit strictly the functions of the judge. 
He may declare the law and sum up the evidence, but 
is not permitted to advise the jury as to the conclusions 
they ought to draw from the evidence, and he has 
generally less power than an English judge enjoys of 
allowing amendments where a purely technical mistake, 
not prejudicing the prisoner, has. been committed. , 

Juries themselves are not always above suspicion. 
There are in many cities lawyers who have a reputation 
as “jury fixers " ; and where unanimity is required by 
the law of the State, the process of fixing may be none 
too difficult. 

If a verdict of guilty has been delivered, and if, 
months or possibly even years afterwards, all the legal 
points taken for the defence have been overruled by the 
Court, the prisoner has still good chan^'es of escape. 
There is in the United States an^ almost morbid 
sympathy for some classes, of criminals, a sentiment 
frequently affecting juries, which goes on increasing 
when a long period has elapsed since the crime was 
committed.^ A conviction for murder, especially if there 
was any emotional motive present, is usually followed 
by a torrent of appeals for clemency in the press, while 
the Governor , is * besieged with letters andF»petitions 
demanding a reprieve or commutation of the sentence. 
Hardly a voice is raised on behalf of the enforcement 

^ Says Mr. Taft (p. 225 of book above referred tp) “ The lax administration of 
the criminal law is due in a marked degree to the prevalence of maudlin, sentiment among 
the people and the alluring lisnelight in which the cpiTiinal walks if only he can give a 
little sensational colouring to his mean or sordid oflfence.” 
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of the law. Sometimes the matter gets into politics, 
and a Governor’s serfse of duty may be weakened by 
those who urge that? his leniency will win popular 
favour. 

The sentimental weakness which is indulgent to 
crime because it pities the individual offender while 
forgetting the general interests of society is common in 
democratic peoples, and perhaps even commoner in 
America than •in Italy or France. It now and then 
appears in Australia. When to all these causes we 
add the intellectual mediocrity of so many among the 
State judges, the frequent failures of criminal justice 
become intelligible ; ^nd one wonders not at the prac- 
tical impunity accorded in many States to violent 
crime, but*^ at th^ indifference of the public to so 
grave an evil. Recently thje Bar Association of New 
York, has bestirred itself to secure reforms ; but there 
are States wh^re the conditions are far worse than in 
New York, and where the frequency of hornidde and 
the feebleness of the law in coping with it rouse little 
comment. This is especially the case in the Southern 
States, where the habits of violence formed in the days 
of slavery have not died out, and where racial feeling is 
so strong that it is just as difficult in many districts to 
secure the punishment of a white who has injured or 
even killed a laegro as it has been to obtain justice in a 
Turkish court fc«- a Christian against a Muslim. The 
practice of lynching is the natural concomitant of a 
tardy or imperfect enforcement of the law* Thpugh 
not rare in some parts of the West, and sometimes 
applied to white offeiviers, if is specially frequent in 
the Southern States, but not confined to them. In 
1910; at the little town of Coatesville in Pennsylvania, 
a negro wmin^ lying in the town Jio^pital awaiting 
trial seized by a mob, dragged out of the 'town, 
and roasted aliv";, no one interfering. Several persons 
were^ indicted, but all escaped punishment. This is 
one *of the many taseS in which there was no excuse 
for a violent interference with the regular process of 

VOL. II 
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law, for the victim would undoubtedly have been found 
guilty and executed for murder. ■ 

It is not solely from the incompetence of State 
judges and the defects of criminal procedure that public 
order and the respect for law have been suffering. In 
some States the executive officials fail to arrest or bring 
to trial breakers of the peace. In some few, bands of 
ruffians have been allowed for months or i years to perpe- 
trate outrages on persons whose conduct displeased 
them ; and this, in the case of the White Caps in Indiana 
and the Night Riders in Kentucky, with practical 
impunity, the legislatures having pro^nded no rural 
police. Train robberies by brigands resembling the 
dacoits of India have not quite ceased in parts of the 
West, though they no longer receive tha; indulgent 
admiration of their boldness wljich made Robin Hood 
a hero in mediaeval England. On the Pacific , coast 
the Federal Government has found it hard to induce the 
State autnorities to secure to immigrants from Eastern 
Asia the rights which they enjoy by treaty or by a sort 
of common law of nations. It is urged by way of 
extenuation, both for the prevalence'of lynching and for 
other failures to enforce the law, that habits of disorder — 
being a legacy from the days when a wild country was 
being settled by bold and forceful frontiersmen, and men 
had to protect themselves by a rude justice — disappear 
slowly, that the regard for human life is still imperfect, 
that the custom of carrying, pistols is widespread, and 
that the cost of policing thinly peopled regions is dis- 
proportionate to the frequency of the offences com- 
mitted. Whatever weight may. be allowed to these 
palliations, it remains true that in many parts of the 
United States facts do not warrant the claim that demo- 
cratic government creates a law-abiding sp»tt among 
the citizens. 

Why is there not a stronger sense of the harm done 
to the community by failures of justice and tffe conse- 
quent disregard of human life ? ' Why does not a pbbUc 
opinion which is -in most respects so humane and 
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enlightened as is that^of the Amepican people, put forth^ 
its strength to stamp out the practice ? As respects the 
defects of criminal procedure in general, it must be 
remembered that an evil which has become familiar 
ceases to be shocking. The standard custom has set 
comes to be accepted : it is only the stranger who is 
amazed. Those good citizens in the States referred to 
who are shocked and desire a reform find it hard to 
know how or* where to begin. The lower sort of 
lawyers, numerous in the legislatures, dislike reforms 
which would* /educe their facilities for protracting 
legal proceedings to their own profit, and are apt 
to resist improvements in procedure. The ordinary 
legislator has not the knowledge to enable him to pre- 
pare or put through bills for the purpose. No body 
in a State is responsible for# pushing reforms forward, 
for the Governor is notp represented in the Legislature 
and the menibers are often jealous of his int€“rvention. 
These ^explanations, the best that are supplied* to the 
enquirer, leave him still surprised at the tolerance 
extended to the enguies of public peace and order. ^ 

Some one may ask, “ Since *-he inferiority of the 
State judges is a palpable and evident source of weakness, 
and one which could be removed by improving their 
position, why is that not done ? Why not give better 
salaries with tonger terms and drop popular electioi^.'^ 
Cheap justice may be dear in the long run.” 

The answer to this question casts still farther light 
on certain features of democptic government. 

When the thirteen original States separated from 
England all of them left the appointment of judges in 
the hands of the State Governor, except two, where the 
legislatjire, and one, Georgia, where the people, chose 
them. TKe system of appointments worked well : the 

^ The growing demantl for judicial reforms in the States recently led to the formation 
of a body cajled the A<.icrican Judicature Society, supported by many leading judges, 
awyers, and professors of law. ^ It advocates a simplification of legal procedure, longer 
tenureaand better salaries foi ju^g<|^, and some method of selection more satisfactory 
taan popular election has prov<j| to be. Progress has been made in improving the 
municipal court systems, and it is believed that public opinion on the subject is bein£ 
by degrees educated. V » 
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judges were upright and respected, and it might have 
been expected that when new States made constitu- 
tions for themselves they wolild have followed the 
lead given by their predecessors. But between 1830 
and 1850 a wave of democratic .sentiment swept over 
the nation. The people, more than ever possessed or 
obsessed by the doctrine of popular sovereignty, came 
to think that they must be not only the Ultimate source 
but the direct wielders of power. Th^ subjection of 
all authority to theirs was to be expressed in the popular 
choice of every official for a term of office so short 
that he must never forget his masters, and with a 
salary too small to permit him tcf fancy himself better 
than his neighbours. The view has persisted, and still 
governs men’s minds in most States.' It is 'not argued 
that the plan secures good judges. Obedience to a so- 
called principle disregards or ignores that aspect ef the 
matter. Being in Kentucky in 1890, attending a State 
Convenrion called to draft a new Constitution, I enquired 
whether no one would propose to restore the old method 
of appointment by the Governor, and was told that 
no such proposal would be listened to. It would 
be undemocratic. In California in 1909 when, after 
hearing severe comments upon most of the judges, 
I asked whether the citizens could not be induced to 
secure better men by larger salaries andf longer terms, 
the answer was that the only chahge the citizens 
would make would be to sjiorten terms and reduce 
salaries still further in order to prevent the judges from 
feeling class 'sympathy witH the rich and the business 
corporations. Whether appointment by the Executive 
would work as well in Western and Southern States, or 
for the matter of that in New York and Pennsylvania, 
as it works in Macsachusetts and New Jersey ifVould be 
hard to say, for in the last-named States ^a tradition exists 
which the Governor is obliged to live up to ; wljereas in 
States where the elective system has set a lower standard 
a Governor might prostitute his patronage. But it is an 
indefensible systeni. 
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iHE cabine;t 


lOI 


The Civil Service 

• • 

Something must he said, before we pass away 
from the working of Government, about the Cabinet 
and the peripanent Civil Service, for both differ 
widely from the institutions which bear those names 
in Europe. 

The Cabinet is not a ruling group, as in France, 
Britain, Italy, .Spain, Canada, Australia. It consists 
(1920) of ten heads of administrative departments, who 
act under the directions of the President in their 
several branches of work, and whom it is his habit, 
though not his legai duty, to consult. He appoints 
them, subject to the approval of the Senate, which is 
scarcely ever refused, and dismisses them at pleasure. 
They are responsible oi:Jy to him, not to Congress. As 
they ^cannot sit in it, and are not obliged to address 
the people, thty need not posses: oratorical gifts, so it 
might be supposed that they would be selected experts 
specialfy competent for the business of their respective 
departments. This, however, is »iot so, any more than 
it is in England and'^France. Political, electioneering, 
considerations prevail, and men are appointed chiefly 
' for the sake of pleasing particular sections of the country 
or of recognizing services rendered in the last preceding 
campaign. 1 Thus it may happen that the members of a 
newly formed Cabinet are most of them personaMy 
unknown, not only to the nation at large but to one 
another, some of them perhaps to the President hiipself. 
Though not necessarily men of outstaMding ability, 
they have that American adaptiveness which enables • 
them to get along almost as well as the average 
European Cabinet minister, and they are free from the 
parlianleiatary duties which distract h\pi from his office 
work. As they may not have figured in politics 
before, so probably they drop out of politics when their 

» 'Phe Attorney-General h of’eoarse always, and the Secretary of State is frequently, 
a lawyer. Now and then a Picsident may select a personal friend for the sake of 
having his constant counsel. * • 
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four years* term ends^ resuming their former profession 
business.^ 

The Federal Civil Service coimprises three classes of 
persons, (i) an enormous number of minor officials, 
such as custom-house officers and postnjasters all over 
'"the country, (2) a considerable number of employees 
in the departments at Washington, including a large 
staff of scientific experts, and (3) diplomatic envoys and 
consuls. All these classes formerly held their posts at 
the pleasure of the President for the time being and 
vacated office when his term expired, unless he, having 
been re-elected, prolonged their service. The posts were 
party patronage, “ Spoils of Officej** which went to the 
victors in a presidential campaign. This system pro- 
duced not only an inefficient Civil Service, but many 
other incidental results strange ip a popular government.,. 
These may be summarized as foHows : 

The Party Machine filled the offices with men who 
were oftein incompetent and always untrained. These 
men were changed whenever the Administration changed. 
Their allegiance was due primarily to the Organiza- 
tion, not to the nation. They were bound to con- 
tribute to its funds. Their first duty was to work for 
the party, and this duty they were compelled, on pain 
of dismissal, to discharge, so their efforts went to main- 
tain the system by which the Machine pa;d its way and 
riveted its yoke upon the Government in Nation, State, 
and City, Public office was turned into a means of 
gain, not only to the Organization funds, but to its 
individual members through their opportunities of using 
their power for selfish ends. What went on in the 
National Government went on in the State Governments 
and in the city governments also, the same principles 

The total volume 'of aBility to be found in a Cabinet varies markedly according to 
the capacity a President shows for selecting able men. When a C.ibinet is poor in 
talent, not only does administration suffer but fewer men of force and taltmt have the 
chance of becoming known to the nation, and the choice which a party haij to make of 
a person to be put forward as its candidate for the Presidency is accordingly more 
restricted. In the early days this was less seen. J^erson and John Adams nad sat 
in Washington's Cabinets, Madison had been Jeffeison’s Secretary of State, and 
Monroe Madison's, and J. Q: Adams Monroe's, and Wan Buren Jackson’s. 
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being applied everywhere by the same professional poli- 
ticians, who indeed often reaped in the cities their largest 
harvests. • 

Through the operation of these causes, the Civil 
Service of the • United States long remained not only 
inferior to that of the chief European countries, but far 
less efficient than the administration of great industrial 
and commercial undertakings, such as railways or 
department stores, in America itself. Specially trained 
men were not looked for, because they were not desired : 
the salaries offered would not have secured them, and 
the places were wanted for partisans. Of experience 
there was little, becai!se when a man had come to know 
his work he was likely to be dismissed to make rooni 
f[)r some adherent, of the opposite party. Neither was 
there a prospect of projnotion as a reward for zealous 
service, since the service most required by the political 
heads of departments was that rendered not to the public 
but to ^the Democrats or the Republicans, as* the case 
might be. .Yet the system was maintained, not so 
much because Congress was parsimonious, but rather 
because Congressmen, valuing patronage as a means of 
strengthening their hold on their constituencies, re- 
fused to part with it. At last, however, the pressure 
of a more enlightened public opinion, roused by a small 
but earnest group of reformers, compelled Congress to' 
yield, the fact that the then dominant party feared to 
lose an approaching election contributing to make the 
majority in both Houses willing to save some at ^ least 
of its partisan officials from che impending displacement. 
So in 1883 Congress,, with a few growls, passed an 
Act empowering the President to place certain classes 
of offices under Civil Service rules which created examina- 
tions andr -gave permanence of tenure. , This power, 
sparingly used at first, has been so far exerted that more 
than a half of the total number in classes I. and II. 
aforpaid are now “ taken out of politics.” This number 
includes most of the higher posts in the Washington 
departments, but the Assistant Secretaryships and some 
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others of importance ^re still changed with the Adminis- 
'tration, as are also the foreign* missions, and some 
of the consulates. The quality of the employees has 
improved as more and more have come in under the 
new system and been allowed to remain at the work 
they have learned. They are no longer compelled to 
toil for the party between elections as well as at elections ; 
though some, especially among those who were appointed 
on the old system or still belong to the category of remov- 
ables, may continue the practice. So, too, the custom 
by which the Organizations levied assessments, propor- 
tioned to the salaries, on the office-holders- whose appoint- 
ment party influence had secured,* is now forbidden by 
law. 

I have described what was ong: of fhe weakest 
points in the American government in order to show not 
merely how the interests of t;he people may be, dis- 
regarded in a democracy, but also how i*n America the 
forces that make for righteousness can at last prevail. 
From the small beginnings of 1883 things have gone on 
improving, the proifessional politicians still snarling, but 
the reforms more and more carrying public opinion 
with them. The economic development of the nation, 
the swift diffusion and improvement of University 
instruction, the discoveries in physical science, the 
extension of State action into new fields, and a growing 
s^nse of the value of scientific methods* in every kind of 
work, have combined to make the need for a com- 
petent Civil Service recognizM.^ While in the older 
departments ^the quality of jhe persons employed is 
rising as the old spoilsmen are superannuated or die out, 
fresh lines of work have been created in which men 
of special competence are sought for. Some of the 
new scientific departments in Washington, sueh as that 
of the Geological Survey, and that which has charge of 

^ In 1914 there were more than 482,000 employees under the National Government, 
of whom 292,000 were in the Classifaed Civil Service, under the control of the Civil 
Service CominiMion. An interesting address to tht NatiUnal Service Reform Associa- 
tion, delivered in 1919 by ^Mr. Richard H. Dan|, •'estimates the annual gain in 
efficiency as amounting to $30,000,000 per annum. 
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the national collections, are now staffed by a large number 
of accomplished men* equal in their respective lines ‘of 
study to any whom the Old World possesses. As a 
home of science, Washington is no whit behind London 
and Paris. • 

A similar change has come over the public service 
of the more advanced States. The State Civil Service is 
comparatively €mall, and less organized than that of the 
National Government, partly because there has not been 
a Cabinet, the (few) chief State officials being elected 
along with the’Governor, and not subject to his direction. 
As the functions of State Governments expand under 
the pressure for socftil reforms and for a development 
of the agricultural, pastoral, and mineral resources of 
each State ‘by the.pro^hsion of more elaborate technical 
instruction, new offices* are^ created, and a new class 
of tr^^ined officials grow^ up. In 1920 ten States had 
good Civil Service laws, and there is an appreciation of 
the resulting benefits. In some States, as notably in 
Wisconsin, the State University has discharged with 
eminent success the functions cf a State Bureau for 
education in many* branches of aoplied science.^ The 
leading State Universities of the West are a promising 
offspring of popular government, repaying its parental 
care by diffusing a wiser judgment and a more en- 
lightened zeal /or progress than is to be found elsewhere 
in the mass of citizens. • 


Local Government, Rural and Mjjnjcipai! 

From the States I. turn to the working of Local 
Government in cities and in rural areas. To what has 
been *ialready said ^ regarding the latter only this remark 
need be added, that the party system has* been mischievous 
in some parts of .the country, where local Rings put their 
adherents into local offices and perpetrate local jobs. In 

^ as to Wiaconsin the hooS of Mr. Charles M'Carthv entitled The Wisconsin 
Idea, 

* See Chapter XXXV. 
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the rural areas one hears that officials, unwilling to offend 
persons of influence, are sometimes lax in enforcing 
the laws, and that defalcations awe frequent ; but as the 
revenues of townships and counties are mostly small, as 
their appropriation to public objects is prescribed by law, 
as the public works to be locally provided for are not 
costly, and the conduct of business tolerably well watched 
by the inhabitants who know the officials and usually get 
to hear of malpractices, the Rings and Bosses do no great 
mischief.^ The large sphere of independence allotted to 
local authorities has, at least in the Northern and Western 
States, been so useful in maintaining a sense of civic duty 
and a capacity for discharging it,* that the advantages 
thus secured compensate for the harm which the party 
system has done by bringing national issues into the 
sphere of local administration. 

The working of City government needs a fuller 
study, for the United States is the couhtry in which 
municipal affairs have furnished the most striking ijlustra- 
tions of dangers incident to democracy. Those who have 
in our time sought to disparage it always base their 
charges on the record of city scandals during the last 
eighty years. Americans themselves, however proud of 
the successes of their system as a whole, admit that * 
here is to be found its one conspicuous failure. If 
Europeans knew what were and are the conditions 
under which the government of the 'cities has to be 
conducted, they would throw less of the blame on 
demqcratic 'principles, though ‘they might well condemn 
the form in which those principles have been heed- 
lessly applied. What were th^se conditions ? They 
were unique in the world. In Europe the great cities 
have grown comparatively slowly — Berlin is the* only 
exception — an^ t^eir civic organizations, econorhic and 
social, have grown up with them, expanding as they 
expanded. In all but the largest tfiere have been 

^ County offices seem in m-iny States to be too ni^perous and their functions not 
well defined. 'See as to the defects of County *gover&ment} especially in Middle 
Western States, an interesting address by Mr. Wajiftrr D. Hines to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Topeka, delivered March 30, 1917. 
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families in whom the mass of t)ie people recognized 
a sort of leadership ; •neighbourhoods have had neigh- 
bourly feelings; local •divisions, such as parishes and 
wards, have meant something; nearly all the inhabitants 
have belonged, to the same race and spoken the same 
language. '• 

American cities have grown with unprecedented 
rapidity.^ Man of the last generation who remembered 
New York as less than a mile in length and half a mile in 
width, lived to see it fill the whole of an island fourteen 
miles long and spread out still further over an adjacent 
island and on the mainland. Chicago began as a tiny 
frontier port on Lake Michigan, and had after eighty 
years a population of two millions. This growth wa§ 
due not oniy to industrial development and the building 
of railroads, but also tq, the flood of immigrants which 
began to pour in from^about 1840 till 1910, most of 
whom could n6t speak English, very few of whom knew 
anything of the country or its institutions, and practically 
all of whom had no experience of the exercise of civic 
rights and no conception of civic duties. They formed 
a heterogeneous mass, at first chiefly of Irishmen and 
Germans, to whom were presently added Italians, 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, Slovenes, Magyars, 
Russians, Greeks, Finns, Armenians, Syrians, and vast 
swarms of Russian and Polish Jews.^ This crowd knew 
as little of the men into the midst of whom they came ks 
they did of the city government. But they found them- 
selves, within a few weeks or months, turned into citizens 
and entitled to vote at electiohs — City, State* and Federal. 
Each political party wanted voters, and bestirred itself 
to rope in the newcomers and enrol them as adherents. 
With* no social ties in their new home, living in quarters 
removed from the better - housed n^tiv^ inhabitants, 
having no notions about voting or for whom they ought 
to vote, they were an easy and indeed a willing prey, 

^ nearest parallels to this^rowth may be found in Buenos Aires and in some of 
the citffes of Siberia, such as ^Jovo Nikolaievsk. 

* The vast majority of Swedti and Norwegians did ryt remain in the cities, but 
went to take up farms, chiefly in the north-west. 
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pleased to find themselves of some consequence in their 
humble surroundings, glad to make acquaintance with 
the lower sort of professional politicians in the liquor 
saloons, and knowing no other public opinion than that 
which pervaded those resorts.^ 

While the volume of ignorant voter^ was thus swell- 
ing, the cities grew faster than ever in wealth, and new 
work was being thrust upon their governments as docks 
had to be improved, public buildings erected, street rail- 
ways constructed, drainage, paving, and other city needs 
cared for on a large scale. Taxation rose almost as fast 
as did wealth, lucrative contracts were* being placed, 
immense sums disbursed. All this'had to be done under 
the pressure which the quick growth of population and 
expansion of trade involved. The richer people could 
not spare time from money-m?king to attend to these 
things. Rarely did one of them think of standing for 
any city office, or entering a City Council, so the manage- 
ment of affairs was left to a set of persons with whom 
educated men had no social relations and whose action 
they were too busy to watch. Such men, moreover, 
or at least the public-spirited among them, were in the 
years from 1835 keenly interested in the 

great national issues that city politics were neglected, 
or regarded only in so far as the victory of one or other 
political party affected its prospects in congressional or 
presidential elections. Good citizens, themselves upright 
and disinterested, turned a 'blind eye to the offences of 
those who professed to be working for the party whose 
success seemed supremely ’ important. Not only were 
city elections fought on nationaj lines, but party spirit 
gripped city politics in another way also. The Organiza- 
tion which controlled a city because it could deliver a heavy 
vote in State elections influenced the State Legislature, 
and probably the State Governor also,^ and tliis meant 
that the heads of the Organization could procure from the 

^ This describes conditions as they were before thp Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution had been passed. 

See as to the problems caused by the swift growUif of cities, chap. lii. of American 
^Jommonwealth^ by the late Mr. Seth Low, at one time Mayor of New York. 
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State legislature the kind of municipal legislation which 
they desired in order* to fasten their yoke more tightly 
on the city and carry •through whatever schemes pro- 
mised benefit to themselves. This habit of interference 
with the structure and working of city governments^ 
instead of leavihg them to take their regular course 
under the general statutes, entangled the city in a web 
of secret and sordid intrigues. 

These then were the conditions : 

A swiftly growing population of ignorant citizens, 
paying no city taxes, having no interest in good ad- 
ministration, tools in the hands of party leaders. 

A rapid increase iVi the wealth of individuals, as also 
in the revenues of the city and in its expenditure on a 
multiplicit/’ of public services. 

A neglect of city ftfifair^s by the well-to-do and 
educi’ted citizens, except in so far as the success of 
their party in the city promised to strengthen ,it in the 
nation., “• 

An inveterate habit of voting the national party 
ticket, irrespective of the particular State or City issues 
involved, and practically irrespe:tive of the personal 
merits of candidates. 

The party managers whose methods have been 
described in a preceding chapter were not slow to profit 
by such a sitmation. Every city had a government 
framed not with “a view to efficiency and economy but 
on political lines similar to those of the State Govern- 
ments. The differences between one “ City Charter ’’ 
(as the frame of government is called)*' and another 
were numerous, but the general character of these 
instruments was the same, and so were the economic 
and s6cial phenomena which the cities presented. There 
was a Lrgislatufe, sometimes of one, sometimes of two 
Councils, composed of persons most of whom belonged 
to the half-educated class and were unknown to the 
respectable citizens^ .There was a mayor and a number 
of other officials, eafh* directly elected by the people 
for short terms; and’ there were iddees elected also 
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/or short terms with a wide civil as well as criminal 
jurisdiction.^ 

The process by which a little'* group of selfish profes- 
sional politicians gained in each city, first the control of the 
f party organization and then through it th'e control of the 
city, can seldom be traced, for the Ringsters conspired in 
secret, and the public records give only the outer aspect 
of their actions. Usually a few of the v^iliest and most 
plausible who became prominent in the primaries were 
elected to the managing committees. There, getting to 
know one another, and having a common , aim, they found 
it profitable to work together, filled the comnfittees with 
dependants on whose obedience they could rely, and so 
grew to be a small irresponsible junta, who^kept power 
because they proved themselves fit to use it. ' Sometimes 
they formed a sort of ruling Riifg, always small. But in 
this Ring there was generally some one conspicuous 
either by his craft or by the popular talents which disposed 
the rank and file to follow him. If he had the gifts of 
leadership, boldness, self-confidence and the capacity for 
quick decision, he became the Boss Democracies talk 
of Equality, but Efficiency is after all the first requisite 
in all governm nts, be they governments of a nation or 
of a faction ; so in the midst of equality oligarchies and 
autocracies rise by a law of nature. Where the control 
of one strong swift will makes for success, that will 
brings its possessor to the top. Thus the party organiza- 
tion, based on democratic principles, and respecting 
those principles in its rules, fell under what may be 

1 A high authority, Dr. F. J. Goodnow, President of Johns Hopkins University, 
says ; “ By not providing for either property or educational qualification, and by requiring 
merely a short term of residence, the United States city election laws thus generally 
bring it about that the number of voters at city elections is from eight to fifty^cr cent 
greater than elsewhere. Finally, the fact that these laws do not accord the vote to 
non-resident tax-paye, s pr-vents the exercise of a possible Conservative influence on 
city elections. 

“ Although the conditions of population in American cities arc such that the voters 
arc much more heterogeneous than they arc elsewhere, or even than they once were, 
the election laws of the United States give no consideration to that fact, but confer 
the city suffrage on vast numbers of people who cannot, be said to have a pentnanent 
stake in the city, who, indeed, in many cases may not be hona-fide residents of the city, 
and may not have sufficient p'^Utical capacity, because. of lack of power to read, or because 
of previous associations, to cast a vote intelligently ” {Municipal Government^ p. 146); 
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:alled an autocratic oligarchy >^th the Boss for its, 
lead, while the rest 'of the Ring formed his Cabinet 
;ouncil. So highly do American business men value 
jfRciency, that they are more disposed to vest wide 
powers in a single hand than are the English, witness ^ 
:he concentration of the management of railroads in 
I President instead of a Board of Directors, and the 
far larger authority given to the President of a Uni- 
i^ersity than that allowed to the head either of any 
British university or of a college at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Thus, despite the sacred principle of equality, 
Bossdom prevailed in the party organizations ; and in 
New York, for instance, the dynasty of Bosses who 
during eighty years have reigned purely by the gifts 
d political •Teaderstip may be compared with that line of 
monarchs, neither hereditary^ nor elective, but most of 
them, rising by their military talents, which ruled the 
Roman EmpirJ from Nero down to Constantin^. 

The^ party organizations laid hold of the city 
governments. They managed the Primaries and Con- 
ventions, nominated the party caiididates, looked after 
the elections, resorting, when necessary, to personation, 
repeating, and other frauds, and adding to these, if their 
party controlled the officials in charge of the elections, 
intimidation at the polls, ballot stuffing and false count- 
ing. Most of fttheir candidates were so obscure as to be 
unknown to the miajority of the voters, who were thus 
obliged to vote the party ticket. Thus a Ring might, 
by the use of those ignorant masses who constituted 
its voting stock, fill the offices with its Creatures, the 
chief among whom fou,nd many ways of making illicit 
gains out of contracts or the sale of franchises (such as the 
laying of street railways) or by levying blackmail on firms 
who desired peMission to transgress •thd law. Some- 
times these practices went long unchecked, for the system 
grew up silently, unnoticed by good citizens who were 
thinking of the Slavery question or the Tariff. It was 
hard'to fix responsiBili^ upon offenders. Who could say 
which of the member^ of the Coundils were the most 
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guilty parties ; who coiild examine records and documents 
in the custody of dishonest officials ; who could hope 
much from legal proceedings dikely to come before 
a judge who owed his election to the party dominating 
,the city ? While ward politicians made their petty gains 
in the lower strata of city life, and the ward leader 
directed his voting regiment like a colonel, members 
of the Ring installed themselves in offices where money 
could be scooped in by large operations ; and the chiefs 
of the party in the State, seldom soiling their own fingers, 
winked at the methods of the professionals and profited 
by the voting power placed at their dispocal. 

These things, which need description because they have 
been used to discredit democracy, went on in practically 
all the great and most of the smaller pties, t/eing gener- 
ally worse in proportion to, the population and the wealth 
of each. I take New York a,s a sample, becaus/5 the 
largest, g.nd because the facts of its case, though they 
have drawn the attention of the world, are little^ under- 
stood outside America. 

In New York there was founded in 1789 a social 
and charitable club which after 1805 described itself 
as the Tammany Society, the name being taken from 
an Indian Sachem called Tammanend. It soon acquired * 
a political character, and in 1822, having then thrown 
out tentacles all over the city, put its gc^vernment on a 
representative basis, the General Committee being 
composed of delegates elected at meetings of the enrolled 
(Democratic) party voters. Its members were at first 
native Americans, many of them men of good social 
standing; but after 1850 the rank and file came more 
and more to consist of immigrants from Europe, while 
leadership passed to adventurers of a low type, native 
and foreign, c. Since then Tammany Hill has included a 
great mass of the new citizens — Irishmen, Germans, Jews, 
Italians, and Slavs. It came to be practically supreme in 
the Democratic party in the city, as well as the mainstay 
of that party in New York State', being therewith also a 
power in the National Democratic Convention, since 
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the vote of New York State often turns the scale in 
presidential elections. • In 1863 a man named William' 
Marcy Tweed, who ha^l failed in business as a chair- 
maker, a jovial, boisterous, swaggering fellow of vulgar 
tastes and scaijty education, became Chairman of the 
General Committee, and therewith virtual ruler of the 
city, for (manhood suffrage having been introduced in 
1842) the Tammany vote was omnipotent. He and 
his three leading associates, who formed a ruling group 
called the Ring, “ had at their disposal,” wrote Mr. 
S. J. Tilden a few years later, “ the whole local 
Government machinery, with its expenditure and patron- 
age and its employment of at least 12,000 persons, 
besides its possession of the police, its influence on^ 
the Judiciaay, its ^control of inspectors and canvassers 
of the elections.” This^last-mentioned power was used 
to manipulate the taking arid counting of votes on a 
gigantic scale, •while three unscrupulous lawyers, crea- 
tures or confederates of the Ring, were placed, on the 
City Bench to facilitate its operations. The press was 
largely muzzled by lavish payments made to it for adver- 
tisements, and some df the minor journals were subsidized. 
Confident in their strength, the “ Boss of the Hall ” 
and his three associates began to rob right and left. 
In thirty -two months they raised the city debt by 
$81,000,000 1 6,200,000), more than twice the figure 

at which the debt had stood before. This was done 
chiefly by means of payments for public works which 
were divided among the confederated Ringrters, ^with 
practically nothing to show fer the expenditure. 

A trifling quarrel between some of the accomplices 
led to the discovery of these frauds, and an uprising of 
the ^ V better element ” among the citizens of both 
parties (1.871) drove the thieves out of p^wer and sent 
to prison two of them, as well as two of the three corrupt 
judges. But what happened thereafter ? Within six 
years Tammany Hall was again in power under another 
Boss! Its voters did" riot care how much the city was 
robbed, for few of thtm paid taxes, and many ree-retted 
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Tweed as a good fellow. The “ better element/' having 
^once asserted itself, relapsed into apathy, and was again 
immersed in business excitements and social enjoyments. 
Tammany, however, was thereafter less audacious, and 
has had to fight hard for its power. 

The history of New York since 1876 has been a 
chequered one. When the good citizens have exerted 
themselves and effected a fusion of the reformers with the 
Machine of the Republican party they have been able to 
defeat Tammany.^ When the Republicans ran a party 
candidate of their own, Tammany triumphed. Now 
and then, however, it put forward respectable candidates 
for the mayoralty. The new Frame of Government 
introduced in 1902 cut at the roots of some mischiefs. 
Election frauds are now almost gone, nor can the 
treasu^ be robbed with impunity, but some branches of 
administration, including the police department, remain 
unsatisfactory. ’ • 

What" has been said of New York may, as respects 
the essential features of municipal misrule, be said 
of every great city, though of course with endless 
local variations. San Francisco, with its mixed and 
changeful population, has been conspicuous for violent 
oscillations. At the end of last century it was ruled 
by a formidable Boss, a blind man, but of remarkable 
gifts for organization, who had at his command the 
votes and the partisan work of the employees of the 
Fire Department. After his fall — he fled when indicted 
for peculation — the city fell for^ time under the dominion 
of a Ring chiefly composed of labour leaders. Some 
of these leaders were convicted of corruption, and a period 
of better government followed. 'Space fails me to speak 
of Pittsburg and Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans 

1 Why, it may well be Isked, did not the Republican party organization always work 
with the Reformers against Tammany ? Because the Republican Rosses wished to 
keep their own Machine in good working order by runnin'g only their own candi* 
dates, because many of their wealthier supporters were too indifferent to turn out 
to vote, perhaps also because some of their party managers had a secret professional 
sympathy with the Democratic Ringster opponents 9urit government is distasteful to 
Machine men in both parties alike, and party antagonisms do not prevent private 
co-operation, according to the dictum, “^’here’8 no politics in politics.*’ 
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and Cincinnati. The phenomena are everywhere sub- 
stantially the same, as. are their causes : the Rings are"‘ 
similar : the reformers fight and win and flag and fail and 
prepare to fight again. The combatants come and go, 
but the combat ^is always the same. As used to be said 
of revolutions in. France, plus cela change^ plus cest 
la meme chose r The case of Philadelphia was peculiarly 
instructive, for, comparatively few of its inhabitants 
are foreign, and the poorer classes are better off than 
in most cities, the number who own their houses being 
so large that it is called “ The City of Homes.*’ In 
it maladministration and corruption have been flagrant : 
and though the “ good citizens ” have frequently risen 
against and overthrown their oppressors, every success 
has been fallowed by a collapse, and a new Ring has 
climbed into power. A^reat victory was won in 1912, 
yet in a few years its result? seemed likely to be lost. 
Misgovernment has, however, been not quite so bad 
since 1881 as it was before the defeat then‘i|iflicted 
on the Gas Ring, and in 1920 the sky had once 
more brightened under a new charter and a capable 
Mayor.^ • 

Be it noted that in the cities genv rally there has been 
• nothing to choose between the political parties, neither 
of whom has been better or worse than the other. 
The Tammany Ring is Democratic. The Philadelphia 
Ring has always, been Republican, and has held iff? 
power mainly because the wealthy manufacturers have 
so valued the maintenance of the protectiVfe tari: 5 ^ as 
to be ready to support in •their city the tparty which 
contributed to make Pennsylvania a safe Republican 
State. The moral which the student of democracy 
may ponder is well conveyed in words which the most 
eminent Philadelphian of our time (M{. fjenry C. Lea, 

' The charter of 1919^3 described as a considerable improvement on any preceding 
•chemc of city government, and likely to deliver Philadelphia from the control of 
contractors. In a short sketch of its provisions Mr. Penrose, U.S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and long a [rominent leader in his party, remarks, “ Municipal govern- 
ment intreases in efficiency in the e^ act ratio in which it is divorced from partisan 
politics i party efficiency and capa^ty for public services increases in the ratio in which 

it disentan^lmi it-niilf fmm miinif'inal • 
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the distinguished historian) wrote to me in 1888. They 
• are still applicable : ' 

“ In existing social conditiQns it would be difficult 
to conceive of a large community of which it would 
appear more safe to predicate judicious self-government 
than ours. Nowhere is there to be found a more general 
diffusion of property or a higher average standard of 
comfort and intelligence, nowhere so large a proportion 
of landowners bearing the burden of direct taxation and 
personally interested in the wise and honest expenditure 
of the public revenue. In these respects it is almost 
an ideal community in which to woik out practical 
results from democratic theories/^ The failure is not 
attributable to manhood suffrage, for in my reform 
labours I have found that the most dangerous enemies 
of reform have not been the ignorant and poor, but 
men of wealth, of high Social position and character, 
who had nothing personally ' to gain from political 
corruption, but showed themselves as unfitted to 
exercise the suffrage as the lowest proletariat, by 
allowing their partisanship to enlist them in the 
support of candidates notoriously 'bad who happened 
by control of party machinery to obtain the ‘ regular ’ 
nominations. 

The spirit of party blinds many, while still more are 
governed by the mental inertia which renders independent 
thought the most laborious of tasks, and the selfish 
indolence which shrinks from interrupting the daily 
routine of * avocations. In a^ constituency so enormous 
the most prolonged and strenuous effort is required to 
oppose the ponderous and complicated machinery of 
party organization, which is always in the hands of 
professional politicians who obtain control over** it by 
a process of natural selection, and are thus perfectly 
fitted for the work. Recalcitrants are raw militia who 
take the field with overwhelming odds against them 
both in numbers and discipline. Even though they 
may gain an occasional victory thdir ‘enthusiasm exhausts 
itself, while the ‘ regular ' is alwajj^s on duty and knows, 
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with Philip the Seconfl, that time' and he can overcome* 
any other two.” , 

Among the consequences of municipal misgovern- 
ment two stand out conspicuous. The progressive and 
philanthropic Sfyrit, now active in America, has been* 
demanding an extension of the functions of city 
authorities. Better provision is needed for the health 
of the masses, for their comfort, for their delectation by 
music and by art exhibitions, for a still further extension 
of public parks and all sorts of city amenities. The so- 
oalled “ public utilities,” such as street railroads, gas, 
and electric lighting„might be taken out of the hands of 
grasping private companies, who are in league with the 
Rings, and,be run more cheaply or made to yield a revenue 
for city purposes.* But there is an obvious objection. 
Can the Machine politicians who control the cities be 
trust&d with functions Aey are sure to abuse .? Must 
not municipal reform precede attempts at municipal 
socialism ? * 

The other palpable consequence of the recurring 
palpable scandals in city government has been to lower the 
standard of political morality. Sin. frequent and patent 
which go unpunished cease to excite reprobation. The 
boodling alderman,” and the aspiring young lawyer 
who, coming from a pious home, succumbs to temptation 
and becomes a “grafter,” are familiar figures on the 
American stage and arouse more amusement than blame. 
Since nobody expects virtue in a city politiciaa, nobody 
is disappointed when he faik to show it, apd many live 
down to the level expected from them. 

The warning whicB the phenomena of American 
cities, teach is essentially the same everywhere. The 
s^called “ good citizens ” are scarcely less responsible 
than the bad citizens for the maladministration and 
corruption of which they complain. A democratic 
frame of government assumes, and must assume, that 
It l»st a majority of the ruling people will know and 
discharge their duty.. The richer and larger a com- 
munity the more will birds of prey flock to it. Riu 
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though vigilance is ' all the mo;‘e needed, experience 
shows that the larger the community, the more apt is 
the citizen to neglect his duties, because there are so 
many others equally bound to discharge them. The 
habit of letting base politicians make ^heir gains out of 
the cities was formed before people realized how great 
those gains might become. With indolence there went 
a good-natured tolerance, commoner in America than in 
Europe, which perpetuates the evils it endures. Thus 
was city democracy turned into a sordid city oligarchy. 

Another reflection is suggested by the history of these 
cities. Without asking what Den^ocracy meant to those 
who founded it in Athens, to Pericles who guided or 
to Aristotle who described it there, or to Rousseau whose 
theories gave it a new birth in the 'modern world, let 
us consider what a City meant' to the inhabitants of an 
Italian or German town in the Middle Ages, or to those 
of an English borough in the seventeenth, or those of 
an American borough in the first half-century* of the 
United States. It meant a community organized for 
common aims by men who had a« lo.ig experience of 
rights they claimed and duties they were expected to 
discharge, a community held together not only by tradi- 
tions but also by a sort of social cement, one in which, 
even after the trade guilds had become obsolete, men had 
a^personal knowledge of one another, whire the humbler 
classes respected the prominent figures to whom leader- 
ship belonged, sometimes by. wealth, sometimes by in- 
telligence an^ superior talet\ts and education, or by the 
eminence which office, worthily^ discharged, secures. In 
such a community men had grounds for trusting one 
another. Workmen knew their employers, an4 em- 
ployers felt some responsibility for ^their workmen. 
The churches' pit the rich and the poor in some sort 
of touch with one another, and helped to create a sense 
of human fellowship. Those were real Communities, 
because men had something tangible in common. When 
citizens had to cjioose a man fpr an office, they had 
grounds for preferring A to B or C. Merit (or the. 
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semblance of it) told ; there was* a record behind tlje. 
candidate from which ^ the likelihood of performance 
could be conjectured. 

But what is a modern American city ? A huge 
space of grouncf qovered with houses, two or three square « 
miles appropriated by the richer sort, fifteen or twenty, 
stretching out into suburbs, filled with the dwellings of 
the poorer. More than half of these lower strata had 
lately come from their far-off Old World homes, leaving 
their former social ties behind them, and having not yet 
formed new ties-iii the strange land whose language many 
among them could, n^t speak, and of whose institutions 
they knew nothing. They were not members of a Com- 
munity, buf.an aggregation of human atoms, like grains 
ot desert sand whiCh the wind sweeps hither and thither. 
They got work, but the)f knew nothing of the man they 
work&ci for : probably He was the manager of a great 
corporate company. They began to read the newspapers, 
but the* only part of the news that they could follow was 
the record of crimes and accidents with which the 
meaner newspapers are filled. Naturalization made 
American citizens of them, and the; were pleased, for it 
seemed to improve their position. But when election 
day came, and their fellow - workmen who had lived 
longer in the city told them they couM vote, they did 
not know for \^h^t to vote, or indeed what voting meai\p, 
iny more than they had done in Lithuania. 

Not long, however, are they left thus, rnguided. 
The ward politician appeals, tells the n^ewly fletiged 
citizen to join his party, enrols him, takes him to 
the poll, gives him a ticket, shows him how to mark 
hiis ballot-paper. He casts his vote accordingly, and 
it counts for as much as does that of the best instructed 
among his fellow-voters. Having no'otRer advice, no 
interest in good government, or in anything except 
protection from che consequences of any breach of law 
tie might, perhaps unwittingly, commit, knowing nothing 
of the candidates whc«e names are on fhe ticket, he takes 
such advice as is proffered, that of the Party. He is 
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,now part of the “voting stock” by means of which 
Tammany or some other such organization fills the city 
offices, counting this stock by many thousands. The 
facts being what they are, and human nature being 
what it is in the wily party manager and in the passive 
voter, could any other result have been expected than 
that which the American cities present? Democracy 
cannot be fairly judged under such conditions. Yet 
the voters were the People. Statesmen continued to 
flatter them, and to repeat that the People can do no 
wrong. Carlyle would have observed that Nature takes 
her revenge on those who live by shams. 

What lessons are to be drawn from these scandals — 
the thefts from the city treasury, the jobbing^ of contracts, 
the sale of public franchises, the nialign influence of 
those whom President Roosevelt used to call “ male- 
factors of great wealth,” the granting immunity, for 
payment, to law-breakers, the complicity of the police 
with ohe of the most odious classes of criminals, and 
all the evils of fraud or violence that were needed to 
perpetuate the rule of Rings and Bosses ? 

They teach nothing that was not known before, 
though never before on so grand a scale. 

A mass of ignorant voters, untrained in self-govern- 
ment, becomes the natural prey of unscrupulous leaders. 

A government controlled by those' who have no 
interest in economy will not be economical. It was 
said by th^m of old time, taxation without repre- 
sentation.” Here was representation without taxation. 

Where men practically irresponsible dominate those 
nominally responsible, responsibility disappears. 

The members of a self-governing community need 
to have some social bonds of union, and if the men whom 
talent and character mark out for leadership stand aloof, 
their places will be filled by the less worthy. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

PUBLIC OPINION 

There is no better test of the excellence of a Popular 
Government than the strength of public opinion as a 
ruling power. I h«ive sought to explain (see Chapter XV. 
ante) wherein its rule differs, and differs for the better, 
from* that of a numericail majority acting by votes only. 
In the United States, though votings are more frequent 
than in* any other country, yet Public Opinion is, more 
fully than elsewhere, the ruling power. The founders of 
the Republic expected from the average citizen a keener 
sense of his duty to vote wisely than he has shown, 
but in the function of giving, by his opinion, a general 
direction to public policy he has done well. The 
doctrine of Popular Sovereignty and the structure of 
the Government made it specially necessary that he 
should respond to the call made upon him of giving 
such direction, because thp functions of government are 
divided and parcelled out ^between its several ongans. 
There are many checks and balances. Where each organ 
is watched and restrained by others, where terms of 
office^ are short, and changes in the persons who 
administer are consequently frequent, the watchfulness 
and directive control of the citizens are essential in 
order to keep the complicated machinery working and 
to guide each cf its parts to a common aim. The 
citizen must feel ^hi^ constant responsibility, both to 
form an opinion an4 to make it known between the 
periods at which he delivers it by* an electoral vote. 
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.Though this duty is not pe^^'^ctly discharged, public 
opinion is on the whole more :/ert, more vigilant, and 
more generally active through e (*ry class and section of 
the nation than in any other great State. The Frame 
»of Government has by its very complication served to 
stimulate the body of the people to observe, to think, 
and to express themselvcj on public questions. 

To explain why this is so, and what are the wholesome 
results it has produced, let us note some features of 
public opinion as determined by the character of the 
national mind. 

Not even in the United States^ are politics the first 
thing in the citizen’s thoughts. His own business, his 
domestic life, his individual tastes, comi:: first, yet 
more here than elsewhere does one “discover a people 
seriously interested in puWic affairs. Nobody says, as 
men so often say in France, Germany,, and Italy, “ I 
never trouble myself about politics.” Current events 
are constantly discussed among the ordinary rural folk, 
and though the countr)^ newspaper is chiefly filled 
by farming topics and “ local happenings,” still the 
affairs of the nation figure somewhere in the land- 
scape of nearly every native American. It is, more- , 
over, the good fortune of the country to possess a real 
national opinion as well as an ardent national patriotism ; 
that is to say, there exists on most political topics a 
certain agreement which rises above and softens down 
the differen^ces between the various sections or types of 
view.*' In some countries— France for instance — those 
differences are so marked that no such general concurrence 
of opinion can, as regards domestic issues, be discerned. 
It is usually antagonisms that are conspicuous. But in 
the United States, vast as the country is^ there are many 
matters on whieff the great majority seem to be of one 
mind all the way from one ocean to the* other. During 
the first two years of the late war there were diversities 
of attitude and feeling between t^e ‘North Atlantic States 
and the South and^ the Middle Wjeot and the Far West, 
easily explicable by the fact that the first-named were 
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in much closer touchy with Europe and felt themselves, 
more affected by what was passing there. But America’s 
entrance into the conflict effaced these diversities. The 
same wave of feeling, sweeping over the whole continent, 
brought its sec1:ions into full accord. Considering how. 
dissimilar are the conditions of economic and social 
life in the East, in the South, and in the West, this 
similarity of opinion is remarkable. It is qualified only 
by the feeling, still strong in the South, that, whatever 
happens, the coloured men must not be allowed to regain 
any considerable voting power. Racial diversities may be 
found everywhere, fqr one-third of the inhabitants were 
born abroad or of foreign parents, but such diversities 
affect but sjjightly the opinion of the nation, because the 
most recent immigi ants have neither the education nor the 
experience needed to ehabW them to influence others ; 
while those who have bet-n born and bred in the country 
have already become substantially American in their 
interests and ways of thought. Though in soihe cities 
masses of Slavs or Italians remain unabsorbed, the only 
large minorities which retain an attachment to the 
country of their origin sufficient to have political im- 
portance are a section of the Germans and a section of 
the Irish. It is, however, only in so far as questions of 
foreign relations are affected that these two elements 
stand out of the general stream of opinion. The solvent 
and assimilative forces of education, of companionship, 
of all the things that make up social envirpnment, are 
stronger in America than in g.ny other country. Religious 
differences also count for very little. In some few 
matters Roman Catholics may be influenced by respect 
for the head of their Church, and they usually support the 
demand of their clergy for grants to denominational 
schools. But there is nothing resembling that strength 
of ecclesiasticai sentiment which used to affect the 
political attitude of many Nonconformists and many 
members of the Established Church in England, much 
less any manifestatiqns of the bitterness which in 
France arrays in hostile camps the* Roman Catholics 
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and the anti - clerical* or the non - Christian part of the 
population. 

Class distinctions have during the last hundred years 
become in Continental Europe the forces which chiefly 
split and rend a people into antagonistic sections of 
opinion. This tendency has increased with the spread 
of the revolutionary school which preaches the so-called 
“ class war ” of the “ proletariate against the “■ bour- 
geois.'' It is only within the last three decides that this 
doctrine, brought from Europe by German and Russo- 
Jewish immigrants, has been making way, and what 
support it receives comes almost wholly from the still 
unassimilated part of the immigrant population. America 
had been theretofore exempt from class antagonisms, 
because opinion liad been divided;^ not horizontally 
along the strata of less or «greafer wealth, but vertically, 
so that each view, each poTiticid tenet, was common to 
men in every social class. The employer and his work- 
men, the merchant and his clerks, were not led by their 
different social positions to thiiik differently on politics 
any more than they would think ditlerently on religion. 
They have been Republicans or Democrats for reasons 
unconnected with pecuniary means or station in life, 
neither of these two parties having any permanent 
affinity either with the richer or with the poorer, though 
from time to time one or other might,*- in some parts 
of the country, enlist the support of the moneyed class 
on a particular party issue, Jike that of Free Silver 
in i£96.i 

This fact suggests another reflection. In many of 
the largest and gravest questions, public opinion does 
not move on party lines. This is partly because the 
tenets, or at least the professions, of the opposite parties 
sometimes come very near to one ahofher. A famous 
journalist observed to me in 1908; “Our two parties 
are like two bottles, both empty, but bearing different 

1 This statement is not inconsistent with thedfaA that in the Eastern cities most 
of the rich belong to one party, and that in the former ^ave States nearly all of that class 
belong to the other, but in \he latter case this prefiominance is due not to economic 
reasons but to recollections of the Reconstruction period after the Civil War. 
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labels/* He spoke truly, for though there were strong 
currents of opinion discernible, none was flowing in 
a party channel. Onei observes in America that men 
accustomed to support their party by their votes, fre- 
quently disapprove both its acts and its promises. Thus 
the power and €ohcsiveness of party does not prevent 
the existence of a common sentiment in the bulk of 
the nation, often more united than the vehemence of 
party language leads foreigners to suppose. There 
are, in fact, only two fairly well-defined types of class 
opinion. One is that of the small financial class, in- 
cluding the hc^ds of great industrial concerns, the other 
that of the advanced Socialist party,^ largely under the 
influence of European syndicalistic or even anarchistic 
ideas. Aimt^ng tlje rest there are no sharp and per- 
manent oppositions o^ political tenets or of social 
symgathies. , 

Political opinion is better instructed than in Con- 
tinental Europe, because a knowledge of the* institu- 
tions of the country and their working is more generally 
diffused here than there through the rank and file 
of the native population. This is niainly due to the 
practice of local self-government and to the publicity 
given by the newspapers to all that passes in the political 
field. Something may be attributed to the active part 
in public affair^ that has always been played by members 
of the legal profession, and even more, in recent tim^s, 
to the influence of college teaching. The number of 
men who have graduated in some place of highg: in- 
struction is probably ten tifnes as large (m p*oportion 
to population) as in any part of Continental Europe, and 
much more than twice as large as in Great Britain. 
These men have done much to leaven the voting mass. 
Most of them^ have not received .what Europeans 
would call a complete university education, and the 
so-called literary or humanistic studies have been often 

' Socialism has madi less progress among the Labour Unions than it has among 
the working men of European countries. Some of the chiefs of the American Unions 
are definitely opposed to it, and, occasionally denounce doctrines of a revolutionary 
tendency. * 
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neglected. But they^have been led into the realms of 
thought, and their horizons have -been widened. They 
are often the leaders in reform movements, with higher 
ideas of good citizenship than the average business man 
used to possess, and they are less inclined to a blind 
' support of their party. One of the most sigi ificant and 
most hopeful features of American life has been the 
increase during the last forty years of the number and 
the influence of the universities, and of the extent to 
which their alumni, business men as w« li as lawyers, 
teachers, and clergymen, make themt>ehcs felt in the 
higher forms of political activity.^ 

What, then, of the Press, which is in all modern 
countries the chief factor in forming as well as in diffusing 
opinion ? This is not the place to describe its general 
features, nor to inquire how farjt deserves the censures 
which many Europeans, repelled by the faults of the 
worst newspapers, have unfairly bestowed upon it as 
a whole. Ihese faults are due not to democracy, 
but to the social and economic conditions of the lower 
strata in city populations, conditions that produce in all 
countries results generally similar, "but more marked 
here, because nowhere are there so many newspapers 
which find their circulation in that vast reading mass 
which is chiefly interested in records of crime and of 
events in the field of sport. 

^ The press, including many weekly and’ some monthly 
magazines which handle political questions, is a chief 
agen^ in forming opinion hy letting everybody know 
what everybody else is sa)ing or is supposed to be 
thinking. This tells on the minds of undecided or 
unreflective people. Having neither the time nor the 
knowledge to think for themselves they feel safe in 
thinking with^ th,e majority. In this «ense the press 
makes opinion more effectively here than in any other 

Complainti are sometimes heard that the Universities are too much controlled by 
the boards of trustees drawn from the business world and occasionally intolerant of 
^pmions they dislike ; but whatever foundation the* Aay«bc for these complaint^so far 
IS regards the academical staff, the services rendered to 4hc political life of the nation are 
:vident. • • 
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country, because the habit of reading is more general, 
ind prominent men, though less* given than are the* 
English to writing letters to the newspapers, are more 
wont to confide their views to an interviewer. The 
papers have their defects. The reporting of even the 
best speeches is .full and exact only in a very few * 
of the best journals, the rest confining themselves to 
abridgments which often miss the really important 
points. As everything is done in haste, the truth of 
facts fares ill; but in the general result the whole 
opinion of the country is mirrored more completely 
than anywhere^* in Europe. It is the statements of 
events and of the opinions of public men that tell. 
They would tell even more but for the inaccuracies' 
Tequent ii^* papers of the second rank and rarely 
:orrected, yet here, as elsewhere, these do not prevent 
he average man from assuming that what he sees 
n print is lik«ly to be Vue. Editorial articles count 
or less than in England or France : few .people 
;wear by their favourite paper, as many still do in 
England, and the names of editors and of writers of 
eading articles are scarcely known to the public. Hardly 
nore than six or seven men have, during the last thirty 
^cars, become familiar and personally influential figures 
n the world of political journalism, great as is the 
iterary talent which many have displayed. Thus the 
profession does ngt offer that opening to a public career 
ivhich it has often done in France and sometimes in 
England, though the proprietor of a widely^ circulated 
paper or group of papers may become a political figure, 
ind even seek high office by bringing himself before the 
public. Scarcely ever has a leading statesman controlled, 
IS in. France, a newspaper which habitually pushed 
his views or urged his personal claims, so it may be 
assumed that this form of advocacy or advertisement 
would prove uhprofitable. Press hostility directed 
against a statesman, not by mere abuse, which seldom 
tells, -but by persistently recalling errors he has com- 
mitted, or (more rai^y) by inventing and repeating 
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gross calumnies, can injure his prospects more than 
praise, however lavish, can improve them. Men have 
been “ boomed ” into popularity and power more fre- 
quently in England than in America. Does this argue 
the presence of more discernment in the public ? 

Partisanship also, the indiscriminating support of 
i political party, is rather less marked in American than 
in European journals, the former holding a more inde- 
pendent attitude, and bestowing their censures on one 
Dr other party with reference less to their professed 
political principles than to their action at ?ny particular 
:ime or their attitude on any particular issue. This 
ncreases their weight with thoughtful reader.s, and has 
i wholesome influence on party chiefs, who know they 
uust expect criticism even from the organs to which 
:hey usually look for support. To be wounded in the 
louse of your friends, though a 
Drofitable experience. 

Though the Press as a whole is at least as important 
i factor in the working of government as it is anywhere 
flse in the world, no single paper is as powerful as 
lome have been in England, in France, in Italy, in 
Australia, and in Argentina. This is due to the size of 
he country. The range of a journal which can be read in 
he forenoon of its issue is confined to some few hundreds 
)f miles, and though the utterances of the very best 
)apers are widely read and largely quoted much further 
)fF, or may have their views telegraphed all over the 
Jnion, they have no great 'hold on a distant public. 
The ascendaaicy of any wealthy proprietor or group of 
)roprietors influencing a large proportion of the voters 
)y impressing on them, day after day and week after 
^^eek, one set of views and the same one-sided statement 
if facts or alleged facts, is a danger oijy in the sphere 
if foreign relations. In that sphere plausible false- 
Loods and persistently malignant misrepresentation of 
he character and purposes of another people may do 
nfinite mischief. One form of*stich misrepresentation 
s to pick out attd reprint any* \infriendly utterances 
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that appear in the newspapers, perhaps contemptible 
ind without influence, 'of the country which it is desireH 
to injure. • 

The exposure and denunciation of municipal mis- 
^overnment and corruption is among the greatest 
services which the American Press — including some 
religious and other non - political weeklies — performs, 
We have seen how largely these evils sprang from 
the ignorance or apathy of the “ respectable classes,” 
who constantly need to be awakened from their torpor, 
ind driven to support the too scanty band of civic 
reformers. European observers, offended by the ex- 
:esses to which the passion for publicity can run in the 
United States, sometimes fail to realise how many 
svils the fttcessanj: vigilance of the press prevents 
Dr helps to cure. Whethej* its faults, which were 
thought to have been aggravated with the upspringing 
Df some papers* of a low type in the end of last century, 
have tei^ded to decrease in later years is a question which 
some judicious observers answer by saying that the 
best papers have grown better and the worst papers 
worse. On several great occasions, and notably during 
the course of the recent War, \he Press rendered 
conspicuous services to the nation as an exponent of 
instructed and thoughtful opinion. 

Since it on the Average Man and his civic virtue 
that the founders t)f the Republic relied for the working 
of its institutions, it is well to consider that generalized 
being, taking a sort of comiposite photograph From many 
individuals, and inquiring how far his powA of forming 
a sound opinion has justified the confidence reposed in 
him. As the characteristic type of the Average Man, 
take the native American landowning farmer in the 
Northern and especially in the Middle Western and 
North-Western .States, where he is seen at his best, 
for in New England he has been largely replaced by 
the new immigrant npt yet thoroughly Americanized. 
With the farmer one may couple the storekeeper or 
artisan of those smaller* towns which hkve a sort of rural 
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colour. These two classes, and particularly the former, 
are specifically American produ£:ts, the like of whom 
one finds nowhere else, independent and fairly well edu- 
cated. Though sometimes querulous, as are agriculturists 
generally, accustomed to com|)lain of the weather, 
they would, but for their resentment kt the exploitation 
they suffer at the hands of financial interests, be 
as nearly satisfied with their lot as man is ever likely 
to be. 

The normal member of these classes has a great 
pride in his country and a sense of his^own duty to it. 
He follows the course of national and State politics, not 
assiduously, but with fair intelligence and attention, 
usually voting at elections, though apt to leave political 
work to be done by the party organization. He is 
overprone to vote the party ticket, whatever names are ^ 
put on it, and needs to be made to feel his own interest 
affected before he will join in a reforming movement. 
Shrewd, and critical of the motives and character of poli- 
ticians, he is rather less suspicious than is the English 
or French peasant, because he has confidence in his 
own shrewdness, is socially the equal of the politicians, 
and quite as well instructed as most of them. But 
his horizon is limited. His thought, like his daily 
work, moves in a small circle ; his imagination fails to 
grasp conditions unlike those of his own life. Thus 
He is not well qualified to form a judgment on the 
larger questions of policy. Working hard to secure 
decent comfort for his family, he does not understand 
the value 6f special knowledge, thinks one man as 
good as another for official wor!?:, refuses to pay salaries 
to a judge or an administrator twice or thrice as large 
as his own net income. Not versed in ecoliomic 
principles, and seldom fitted by education to comprehend 
them when stated, he may fall a prey to plausible 
fallacies, and be captured by vague promises to redress 
grievances of which he feels the pinch. 

But if he be no good judge oT measures, he is no bad 
judge of men. Here his shrewdness helps him : here 
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his respect for honesty and courage comes in. Whc;n. 
he recognizes in any public man uprightness, firmness, 
and a sincere desire to serve the public, he is ready to 
trust and to follow, rarely withdrawing a confidence 
once given. A strong State Governor or Mayor who 
fights the politicians of the Legislature in the public 
interest, speaking clearly to the plain people, and 
above the suspicion of selfish motives, can count upon 
his vote, even against the party organization. It 
was by the confidence of average men of this type 
that Abraham Lincoln was carried to the Presidency, 
and that Governor tjughes of New York was enabled 
to bend to his will the party machine that had been 
ruling that great State. These men who till the land 
they own are solid and intelligent, one of the great 
assets of the republic. • - 

Of some qualities wMch the American people as a 
whole show in their political life little need be said, 
because^ it is hard to determine how far these are' due to 
democratic habits, how far to national character, /.<?. to the 
original^ English character as modified by physical and 
economic conditions in a new country, as well as (in a 
. lesser degree) by admixture with other races. Still, as we 
are considering how American democracy works, it may 
be observed that they are an impressionable people, among 
whom excitement rises suddenly and spreads fasj, 
quickened by the contagion of numbers. Communication 
is so easy and swift over the Continent that tl\p same im- 
pulse seems to possess every pne at the same momeift, as 
if all were assembled, like > the Athenians, in one huge 
public meeting. It is then that the cunningly devised 
divisions of power and other constitutional checks are 
found serviceable, for at such moments opinion is apt to 
be intolerant of opposition, and may evdh resort to extra- 
legal methods of suppressing it. But this seldom happens. 
In ordinary timer that tyranny of the majority ^ which 


UrL ^ tendency to acquiesce in the overanastering power of a 

vcUttred to caU the hataKam of the Multitude, sec 
i fu amencan Commonivealth^ vol. li. chaps. Ixxxiv, iQd lxx3(v« 
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Tocqueville described and feared as an evil inherent in 
democracies no longer exists. Independence of mind 
is respected. Even cranks are borne with, nor does 
any country produce a richer crop. Americans are, 
moreover, a kindly and in normal tinfes an indulgent 
people.^ This was seen half a century ago when 
after the Civil War an unprecedented clemency was 
extended towards those who were then talked of 
as rebels. Still less are they, as most Europeans sup- 
pose, a materialistic people. The race for wealth, not 
really greater than in Western Europe, is a passion 
rather for success in making than for ,pleasure in 
enjoying a fortune. Nowhere is money so freely given 
:o any charitable or other public purpose. Nowhere, 
except perhaps in Italy and Franrce, are^ intellectual 
attainments so widely , honoured. These two last- 
named characteristics may bt credited, to Democracy, 
which has here instilled a sense of a rich man’s duty 
to return to the community a large part of what 
individual energy has won, and which respects achieve- 
ments that reflect credit upon thq nation and give it 
a pride in itself. Both sentiments flourish wherever, 
as here, class antagonisms arc overborne by the sense of 
a higher common national life. 

In saying that Public Opinion is the real ruler of 
America, I mean that there exists » judgment and 
sentiment of the whole nation which is imperfectly 
expressed^ through its representative legislatures, is not 
to be measured by an analysis of votes cast at elections, 
is not easily gathered from - the most diligent study of 
the press, but is nevertheless a Teal force, impalpable as 
the wind, yet a force which all are trying to discover 
and nearly all to obey. As Andrew Marvell wrote ; 

There Ts on earth a yet diviner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King. 


^ The intolerance of opposition occasionally shown during and just after the Great 
War was perhaps no greater than might havc,be*^*n expected in any country in like * 
circumstance ; and these were so exceptional that it would be hardly fair to judge the 
people generally by such aa incident as the expulsibA from a State Legislature of certain 
members whose views had roused hostility. 
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In and through it, not necessaril)? at any single given 
moment, but in the long-run, irrespective of temporary* 
gusts of passion, the (fenscience and judgment of the 
people assert themselves, overruling the selfishness of 
sections and the vehemence of party. Illustrations of 
its controlling power are supplied by the progress of 
the various reform movements I must now describe, 
beginning by a short account of the most noteworthy 
changes which have passed upon American public 
sentiment during the last fifty years that have elapsed 
since I had first the opportunity of studying the 
country. 

The Civil War (rtfil-'iSfij') was a turning-point in 
the history of opinion, because for the twenty years 
that preceded it the growing gravity of the Slavery 
conflict had distracted men’s minds from those con- 
stitutional and administrative questions which were not 
directly related to that issue. After 1865, and still 
more after 1877, when Federal troops were finally 
withdrawn from the South, the people were set free to 
think of many domestic topics that had been neglected. 
It is a testimony to the vitality of the nation that 
opinion is always changing not merely because new 
’questions emerge, but because the national mind has 
been constantly, and is now increasingly, active. Few of 
these changes have been due to the recognized leaders 
of the parties. They began, like most American move- 
ments, from a small group, or several small groups, of 
thinkers who saw the evils and sought a cure*. Where- 
soever they started, they usifally found support in both 
parties, because the evils were felt to be real. The 
professional party politicians, high and low, at first 
discountenanced them, fearing for party solidarity. 
Various was their fate. Sometimes, like the seed that 
fell in dry places,, they withered away, because the public 
feeling they tried to appeal to was hard ground, and 
failed to respond. Sometimes, slowly pervading one 
party, they captured it, and their doctrines passed into 
Its orthodoxy. Someames they caused a schism and 
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:reated a new party, ^vhich did its work in affecting the 
/iews of both the older parties, end then subsided, its 
idherents returning to their former allegiance without 
ibjuring their tenets. These phenomena, which may 
3e traced far back in the annals of America, illustrate the 
:endency of its party organizations to become ossified 
vhen left to themselves. They need to be shaken 
ip and have new life breathed into them by the 
ndependent thought of individuals or groups. They 
;xist for Offices rather than for Principles. If the 
)arty system had exerted the same power over minds 
LS it did over offices, it would long ago have ruined 
he country. ‘ 

Among the changes and tendencies characteristic 
)f the democratic spirit in Ameriqa, nofit has been 
)etter worth studying than th^ dying down of the old 
endency to aggression abroad^ The sentiment yhich 
avours peace and respects the rights o'f neighbouring 
kates has grown slowly but steadily. It is true that 
here have been two wars within the last twenty-two 
^ears. That against Spain might probably have been 
Lvoided, for with a little more patience Spain could have 
)een forced to retire from Cuba, the long-continued 
nisgovernment of which had roused American sym-' 
)athy, but the war, though it brought about the annexa- 
ion of the Philippines, had not been p^-ompted by the 
list for conquest. A significant evidence of disin- 
:crestedness was given when, the United States abstained 
Tonj annexing Cuba, and agaih when, having been subse- 
juently oblfged to despat(:h troops thither to restore 
)rder, those troops were soon withdrawn. From 1911 
)nwards the disturbed condition of Mexico, where 
American citizens were frequently injured, suggested 
irmed occupation, to be probably followed by the 
icquisition either of the northern proyinccs or of the 
vhole country. But the temptation was resisted. A 
inancial protectorate has been established over the 
;o-called “ republics of Haiti ahd San Domingo, whose 
iisorders seemed 'to call for a btencvolent intervention, 
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but there are no signs of any wish to take over the 
general government of communities, one of which is* 
no better than a piece •of savage Africa placed in the 
Caribbean Sea.^ The old talk about forcing or tempting 
Canada into the; Union has ceased to be heard, and the 
relations between* the two peoples, dwelling peaceably 
along an undefended frontier of three thousand miles, 
are more cordial than ever before. Of the unselfish 
motives which brought Americji ‘ into the Great War 
to defend what she held to be a righteous cause, 
there is no need to speak. The immense army which 
she raised and the prowess which her soldiers and 
sailors showed have* fostered among the people no 
militaristic spirit, no desire for the conquest of new 
dominions.^* , 

When he turns to tly domestic sphere, the observer 
discerns two tendencies ^that may seem, but are not 
really, divergerft. One is the disposition to leave the 
Southern States alone to deal with the difficultier which 
the presence of a large negro population creates. The 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, intended to 
secure equal electoral rights to the negro, has been 
successfully evaded by the whites of the South, yet 
'the proposals made thirty years ago to restore those 
rights by Federal action have been quietly dropped. 
But while in this matter Federal intervention was dis- 
approved, the powers of the National Governmeitt 
were simultaneously growing in other directions, and 
the rights reserved to the States by the Constitution 
have been correspondingly rikrrowed. Decisions or the 
Supreme Court have extended, and Federal legisla- 
tion by Congress has made more effective, the powers 
exercisable over railways and commerce. Public senti- 
ment went still further and induced Congress to pass 

‘Some measure of financial control has also been assumed over Nicaragua and 
Honduras. ® 

■ Upon the changed attitude of the U.S, to world questions the recent book of 
Frotessor Max Farrand, The Levilo^ mnt of the Unitid S faces, and upon the relations 
01 Uie U.S. to Great Britain and Canada the book of Professor Dunning entitled 
ei Lentury of Peace, may be usefully consulted. • 
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Acts for the regulation of child labour, which the 
'Supreme Court held invalid because invading a pro- 
vince clearly reserved to the States, An Amendment to 
the Constitution (the Sixteenth) has authorized Congress 
to levy an income-tax, another (the Seventeenth) has 
changed the mode of electing the Senate, and more 
recently (1919) the world has been startled by an Amend- 
ment (the Eighteenth) prohibiting the production and sale 
of intoxicating liquors* over the whole Union, this having 
been hitherto a matter which seemed, on the old con- 
stitutional lines, to be altogether within the sphere of 
the States.^ So, too, an Amendment' » extending the 
electoral suffrage to women over fhe whole Union was 
carried in 1920, a change which, whatever its merits or 
demerits, deprives the States of wljat th^i framers of 
the Constitution held to be an f.ssential principle of the 
Federal system. ’ , ^ 

This apparently light-hearted readiftess to alter a 
Fundamental Instrument which had, save for the three 
Civil War Amendments, stood unchanged from 1804 
till 1912, and the proposal of other amendments now 
treated as matters for serious discussion, indicate a 
decline in that veneration for the time-honoured Con- 
stitution which had ruled the minds of preceding genera-* 
tions. The three first-named amendments were carried 
by large majorities, neither party organization opposing. 

^ The United States has felt, quite as fully as any 
European country, the influence of that philanthropic 
impulse which has stirred the more advanced peoples 
of the world within the nineteenth century, growing 
stronger with the years as they pass. 

The legislation which that impulse has prompted 
seems to be the result of three converging forties — 
the sentiment of human equality wliich creates and 

^ Experienced observers declare that this amendment which was enacted by Congress 
and the requisite number of State Legislatures would unquestionably have bwn carried 
if submitted to a popular vote. Its success is ascribed partly to the diaUkc for the 
'* saloons/' as owned and run by powerful incorporatf^ conripanies, but is also deemed to 
be largely due to the belief that it would not only dimmish crime and poverty but would 
increase the productive power of the nation. Both ^se results are said to have shown 
themselves within the last few months. 
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accompanies democratic government, a keener sympathy^ 
with human suffering,* and a fear among the educated 
classes that if they do flot promote laws securing better 
conditions of life to the masses, the latter will attain 
those conditions for themselves by an over-hasty use 
of their votes, or, failing legal methods, by violence. 
For more than half a century American public opinion, 
warmly philanthropic in the more advanced and best 
educated parts of the country, has caused the enactment 
of many measures for bettering the health, comfort, 
and education of the poorer classes, and improving in 
every way the- conditions of labour. As these things 
have to be effected* by laws, and laws have to be 
administered by public authorities, reformers invoke 
the State ;•* while, the Labour organizations, desiring 
to throw more and moBe into its hands, advocate the 
natiopalization of some^ great industries. The old 
doctrines of individual self-help and laissez faire have 
been thrown overboard, and the spirit of paternalism 
waxes strong. So far as respects regulation of conduct 
and the protection pf the worker, the State has already 
become a significant factor, though it does not police 
the citizen as in Germany, nor undertake the direct 
'’'management of industries after the manner of Australia 
and New Zealand.^ All this has been the doing, 
not of the parties, but of a public opinion at work 
in both parties, \vhich aims at amending institutions, 
because it is hoped to obtain from them when amended 
certain social and economic benefits which 'the people 
desire. The machinery is \o be repaired* in order to 
secure a larger output. # 

Though often described as socialistic, this movement 
has hhd its source in a sense of human brotherhood 
seeking to mitigate the inequalities of fortune, rather 
than in any Colleptivistic theories imported from Germany 
by the disciples of Marx. The professedly Socialist 
parties of America count some native Americans among 

^ As to the movement in N. Dakota, sec p. 148, post. Xbere is no great tendency to- 
wards “nationalization” of industries except in the advanced sections of the Socialist party. 
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their leaders, but find, most of their support in the recent 
'immigrants from Europe, and they grow slowly. One of 
them runs candidates in nation^ elections, but its vote 
has hitherto been small.^ 

^ More important, and more directly operative in 
politics, are three streams of opinion so intimately con- 
nected each with the others that they must be considered 
together. These are: (i) hatred of the Money Power, 
and especially of those large incorporated companies and 
monopolistic combinations through which wealth chiefly 
acts ; (2) disgust at the workings of the party Machine, 
and the methods of nomination by which it distributes 
offices to its adherents ; (3) anger ^t the corruption and 
maladministration which have prevailed in the great cities. 
These three sources of evil are linjced irfi^he minds 
of public-spirited and energetic citizens as three heads 
of the hydra which must be §horn off together i/ the 
monster is to be destroyed. The great cotporations have 
used the party Machine to get what they want. The 
party Machine is seen at its worst in the cities, ana draws 
from their bad conditions most of its illicit gains, so to 
kill the Machine would be both to rklaim the cities and 
to cripple the power of money in politics.^ Three voices 
of discontent or aspiration were heard : Free the people* 
from the yoke of the Money Power and the monopolies ; 
Free the voters from the tyranny of the l^achine ; Free 
the masses from the depressing conditions of their life. 
How were these objects to be attained ? By the People 
itself, that is, by its direct actfon in law-making. Legis- 
latures have^been tried, and failed, for they have been 

^ Anarchism and Syndicalism are of course ais& at work here and there, and labour 
disputes have led to some murders and to much violence, especially in the mming districts, 
where there are large masses of new imm grants. But both the volume of ^dustrial 
unrest and the strength of extremist sections are less than in France, Italy, or England. 

* Speaking of the ^ctio^^ of the money power, ex-Pre8idcnt#V. H. Taft said : “ Not all 
was brought about by direct corruption, but much was effected through more insidious 
influence, and by furnishing the funds that political exigencies in important electoral 
contests called for. The time was, and we all know it, when in many of tlie directorates 
of the great corporations of the country, orders for the delivery of delegates in a conven- 
tion and of members of the legislature for purposes^ of corporate control were issued 
with the same feeling of confidence in their fulfillhent A an order for the purchase of 
machinery or the enlargement of the pay-roll ” {ThffBignt of the Timet^ address before 
Electrical Manufacturers’ dub, November 6, 1913, pp. 11-12). 
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corrupted by the money power and controlled by the^ 
Machine. Let us invake the People to set things right. * 
Thus there arose a wavfe of democratic sentiment which 
swept over the country, prompted by the sense of 
practical grievances, but drawing strength also from 
that doctrine of Popular Sovereignty to which the 
multitude respond now as they did in the days of Jeffer- 
son, and again in those of Andrew Jackson. 



CHAPTER XLV 

RECENT REFORMING MOVEMENTS 

Efforts to reform th’^ Primaries 

The changes which this reforming spirit seeks to 
effect in the structure and working pf the government 
(National, State, and Municip?!) may be classed under 
four heads ; a 

Reforms in the working of party organizations, 

Reforms in the modes of appointing officials. 

Reforms in the structure of city governments. 

Transfer of legislative power froai representative as- 
semblies to the citizens voting at the polls. 

The second and third of these arc closely connected* 
with and largely dependent on the first, which may be 
briefly described as the reform of the system of party 
organization by breaking the power of the Machine and 
restoring to the people at lar^e that right of choosing 
candidates Which the Machine had wrested from them. 
Its history is’ instructive. 

It will be remembered that the scheme of party 
organization was based on the Primary meeting of 
all members of a political party within a given electoral 
area for the purpose of (a) selecting party candidates, 
(i) naming delegates to sit in a party , convention, and 
(c) appointing a Committee to take charge of local 
party work. This scheme, sound in principle, for 
it was a recognition of the right of the members of a 
party not only to" formulate theif own policy, rejecting 
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the dictation of leaders, but also* to settle beforehanc^ 
who should be their tan didate, rested on three postu- 
lates : * 

All good citizens will attend their Primary. 

When met ‘in their Primary they will honestly try 
to find the best candidates, ue, those trustworthy men 
who are most likely to win the election. 

Capable and trustworthy men will be willing to be- 
come candidates if chosen by the other members of the 
party. 

The second and third postulates seem to follow 
naturally from the first. If the members of the party 
as a whole attend the Primary, the sense of public duty 
which brings them there will make them take pains to 
select trusfworthy«men, and will dispose such men to 
accept the candidacy tefidered. There may be mixed 
motives, as everywhere^ but since the aim of the 
majority will be to secure a good choice, the meeting will 
go right. 

None of the conditions which theory postulated had 
been in fact fulfilled. Comparatively few members 
attended, while some who would have attended were 
^excluded because too independent. Thus the Primaries 
did not truly represent the party. When the Primary 
met, opposition, if any, to the names put forward by the 
Committee was over-borne by its henchmen, and often 
outwitted by a partisan Chairman who ruled questions 
of order against them. Accordingly in the cities and 
wherever there was a pretty dense population dominated 
by a Ring, the choice of ca^Sidates, delegates, rnd Com- 
mittee men was dictated by the Ring. The reform 
needed, therefore, was to eliminate fraud in making up 
the party roll, and force as well as fraud in the conduct 
of business at t5ie Primary. This was sought by the 
novel and drastic method of turning what had been a 
(private) party Meeting into a (public) Election (by 
polling) at which t|jie .citizens should be entitled to vote 
(^) for the selection ^of party candidates, (^) for the 
selection of delegates* to a party Convention, (c) for 
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the members of the local party Committee. All this has 
now been done in practically every State, though with 
an endless variety of details in the provisions of the 
various State laws. Rules are laid down for the making 
up of the roll of members of a party, for the conduct 
and modes of voting at the Direct Primary election (as 
it is now called), for the prevention of bribery, fraud, and 
violence, in fact for all the matters that have to be 
prescribed as respects the regular public elections to a 
legislature or any public office. This legal recognition 
of Party as a public political institution, this application 
of statutory regulation to what had theretofore been 
purely voluntary and extra-legal associations of citizens, 
strikes Europeans as a surprising new departure in 
politics. American reformers, however, ha*d been so 
long accustomed to regard theiv parties as great political 
forces, national institutions which for good or for ill 
ruled the course of politics, that they jumped at any 
method of overthrowing a corrupt system, and w^ere not 
in the mood to be arrested by anything savouring 
of constitutional pedantry. Nothiug weaker than the 
arm of the law seemed to them capable of democratizing 
that nominating machinery which had been worked by a 
selfish oligarchy. 

The movement, which began in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, ran like wildfire from State to State 
over the Union, for much as the professional politicians 
disliked it, they found it -hard to resist what upon 
the face of it was meant ^ to enlarge the freedom oi 
the ordinary citizen. Some States, however, went 
further than others, applying 'a Primary Election to 
candidacies for all State offices, including those of 
Governor and Senator, and allowing the voter,* in a 
Presidential •ye^, to indicate his preference for a 
particular party man who aspires to be selected, in the 
nominating National Convention of his party, as its 
candidate for the Presidency. ^Soipe States recognize „ 
what they call ** unofficial Primaijes,'^ and some allow 
Conventions to "retain nominating functions which 
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)thcrs transfer to Direct Primaries*.^ The most import-, 
int difference between* these State laws is that between 
;he Open and the Cfosed Primary. In the former 
kind of election citizens belonging to any political 
party are admitted to vote together for any of the 
persons put forward to be chosen as candidates, so that 
i Democrat may vote for a Republican, or a Republican 
for a Democrat, though it is sometimes provided that all 
votes cast for any person shall be counted for him only 
as a candidate of the party upon whose ticket his name 
is written. The power to vote irrespective of party 
may seem in so far good that it enables members of one 
party to give a lin ” to able men or moderate men 
who belong to the other, but it might doubtless be 
timed to l^s worthy uses. The Closed Primary permits 
the enrolled members of^ party to vote only for persons 
who belong to their own party, and this is sometimes 
secured by requiring each party ticket to be of a 
distinctive colour, so that no Republican can* use a 
Democratic ticket, his vote being rejected if he does. 
Some State laws require every voter to declare himself 
to belong to a particular party before he can vote ; some 
yo so far as to make him pledge hiniself to support that 
party at the election next following with a view to which 
the Primary is held. The persons whose names are on 
the ballot-papett have of course been nominated as the law 
directs, either by*their respective party organizations c- 
3y a prescribed number of citizens through a petition, 
this latter giving a chance to independent ’candidates. 
The vrhole process is hedged round by an elaborate 
• 

^ The general use of Direct Primaries has not destroyed Conventions. These 
continue4to be held for the purpose of adopting a platform and selecting members of the 
State Committee, and in some States they choose delegates to the National (Presidential) 
Convention. Sometimes, •moreover, they are used for securing j^rty agreement upon 
the persons to b.‘ voted ^r at the legally provided Direct Primaries for the selection 
of candidates since the {Arty voters need guidance as to how they shall vote thereat. 
Thus a third or preliminary voting is added. 

In some places candidates for Congress, for State offices and for local offices arc 
nominated in Direct Primaries subject to the requirement that to succeed a candidate 
must secure 35 per cent of the votes cast. If no one receives that percentage the choice 
goes over to a Convention. Nofiwiations for State and District judges are made at 
Conventions. 
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,code of rules often so complicated as to invite quib- 
blings and evasions, opening dobrs to controversy and 
litigation. 

The Direct Primary is, constitutionally regarded, a 
large addition to the electoral machinery 'of the country, 
throwing upon it a new function the practice of which 
had become too formidable to be left as a custom un- 
regulated by law. It prefixes to the election for office 
a preliminary secret election by which the electors 
determine who are to be the party candidates for or 
against whom they are subsequently going to vote, i.e. 
they vote to decide for whom they are going to vote sub- 
sequently. An elector enabled to vote for any person, no 
matter by whom proposed, whose name appears on 
the list of candidates for nomination, is set free from 
one of his former difficulties, that of finding himself 
obliged to choose between ^wo sets of men whom 
he probably equally distrusts, the candidates of his 
own p'krty, whom its Organization has forced upon 
him, and the candidates of the other party, presumably 
no better. But the other old difficulty remains. How is 
he to know when he comes to vote at the Direct Primary 
which of the men on the tickets are, and which 
are not, capable and trustworthy } Unless the office 
to be filled is an important one, like that of Senator 
or Governor, he may know nothing of the names 
on a ticket.^ He needs to be informed and advised. 
Who so fit, or at any rate so ready, to advise him as the 
Organization of his party ? It knows everything about 
everybody. It has put on the ticket the names of those 
upon whom it wishes the candidacy to fall. Accordingly, 
while the educated “ good citizen ” who gives constant 
attention to public a&irs has more independenefe than 
under the old system of packed Primaries, the average 
members of the party — ^and they are the vast majority — 

^ On the official ballot for the Primary Election of one of the parties in New York 
County n March 1912, in the 15th Assembly District, there were 1 57 names of persons 
proposed to he voted for as the persons to bd nomfiiated as party candidates for 
delegates and alternates to the State Convention, fy ^nembeis of the State and County 
Committees, of the Congressional District Committee, of the Fifth Municipal Court 
District Committee and for delegates and alternates to the National Convention. 
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will still be inclined to follow the lead the Organization 
gives. Thus the new Direct Primaries have not killed — * 
perhaps not even crippled — ^the Machine, though they 
have given it a great deal of trouble, compelling it to add 
the worry of a preliminary campaign and preliminary poll- 
ing for nominations for office to the pre-existing campaign 
and polling at the election to office, and obliging it to 
devise new contrivances for hoodwinking and roping in the 
voters. Some one has remarked, “ A new set of reforms 
will always be needed so soon as the professional 
politicians have learnt how to get round the last set.^^ 
Ii is not, howler, the Machine only that is worried. 
Although the official expenses of a Direct Primary 
are a charge (like those of the elections to offices) on 
the public ^teasurj, the other expenses which a man 
desiring to be selected ,as candidate must incur, and 
the labour of the caippaign he must oratorically 
:ondiict if he aspires to such an office as a Senator- 
ship, are practically doubled,^ He must create a* special 
:ampaign organization for the Primary elections and 
must travel over the State recommending himself to 
the electors of his *own party as the fittest man to be 
their standard-bearer in the fignt. If he wins, a 
second campaign against the candidates of the other 
parties awaits him. 2 

Which is the best form of the Direct Primary and 
how much good ks introduction has effected are ques- 
tions, much debated in the United States, on which it 
may be still too soon to ^pronounce a final 'judgnjent. 
The power of the Machined in the cities has not been 
overthrown, and it may be feared that the profes- 
sional politicians are discovering how to circumvent the 
new laws and regain all the power which these have 
. * • 

^ A Primary Campaijju in Wisconsin some years ago cost the candidates more than 
$800,000 (about ,^160,090). 

* Though the Primary Campaign is a contest not between parties but between 
rival aspirants for office within the same party, it often happens that the views of the 
candidates are not the same, so there may be a certain amount of political as well as 
of pewonal controversy involVfed, wMch creates feuds within the party, and reveals 
i dissidence which is made the mqjit^of by opponents when the parties contend at the 
official election. * 
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ried to wrest from them.^ For European readers the 
letails just given have little interest, but they point 
wo morals for Europeans as ‘well as for Americans. 
The enactment of such laws witnesses to the influence 
s^hich the zeal of a few earnest reformers, well served 
)y the press, can exert upon a public which has 
)egun to feel that something is wrong. Yet on 
he other hand the remedy adopted seems almost a 
:ounsel of despair, for it is an admission that the 
aright illusions of those early days, when it was 
relieved that good citizens would bestir themselves 
:o find good candidates and elect fit men, have been 
JO belied by events that when the ’faults of a bad system 
lave been long tolerated it becomes scarcely possible 
hr the action of individual citizen^^ hon^s*!:, but busy 
with other things, to effect a cure. That must be ex- 
pected not from them but only* at the hands of the Jaw. 

Why is this so ? Wherein lies this extraordinary 
strength of the party Machine which enables Jt, like 
one of the giant climbing plants of a Brazilian forest, 
to grasp so tightly the tree w'hich it encoils that it has 
grown to be strong as that tree itself? 

The American party Organization has four roots, 
each of which has struck deep, and from these it drawi 
its sustenance. 

One is the Spoils system, which supplies what may 
be called the fuel for stoking the furnace. 

The second is the exiatence of opportunities for 
illicit gairi which attach to the position of a legislator 
in a State oi a city, and to Wny city official posts. 


1 Professor Merriam savs : " Some Bosses are wondering why they feared the 
Direct Primary law, some reformers are wondering why they favoured it.”, (Quoted 
by President Goodnow, Municipal Government^ p. 147.) 

On the other l\^nd, the late Professor Jesse Macy (oftGrinnell, Iowa), author of 
some admirably tlioughtful and impartial treatises on politics, wrote to me m 1919 
that ” the (new) primary elections have been accompanied by a lessening of party spirit 
Except where the parties are substantially equal, they call forth more effort and arouse 
more interest than do the contests between the parties which follow. Voters become 
accustomed to criticisms of their own party by members of the party.” Another 
judicious observer writes to me that the Diredt ^ridiary has lessened the influence 
upon nominations of the railroads and “ Big Business ” generally, but has not given 
the States any better oBicials than they had before. 
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The third is the multiplicity of elections, so confusing 
to the ordinary man that he needs to be told for whom, 
among a large number of names on the ticket, he is to 
cast his vote, and involving such a mass of organizing 
work that a large body of active workers, directed by 
superior officers, is needed to keep the party going and 
give it a chance of winning elections and rewarding its 
adherents with offices. 

The fourth, itself partly due to the immense number 
of elections, has been the habit of voting at all elections 
the ticket of one or other of the National parties, what- 
ever the local issues, a habit the more remarkable because 
few of the really significant issues coincide with the 
lines which divide the parties. To the rank and file 
party allegfehce became a sort of religion, but one 
consisting in external observances rather than in feeling. 

• • 

Reforms in the Method of choosing , 

State Officials 

A capital fault of* the electoral system has been the 
practice of requiring the citizens to v^te at the same time 
for an enormous number of elective posts. Federal, 
State, and Municipal, the names of the candidates for 
all of these being on the same ballot-paper, with the 
inevitable result cthat the voters, unable to judge between 
the fit and the unfit, were obliged to vote as the party^ 
Organizations bade them.^ The remedy of placing 
these two latter elections at ^a different time“ from <he 
Federal^ is open to the objection that the*calling the 
citizens too often to the polls leads to abstentions. For 
State ejections another expedient is available. It is to 
reduce the number of elective posts, transferring all but 
the most important of these to the nominatiorf of the State 
Governor. To give to the voters the election of a State 
Secretary of State, who may in some States be little more 
than a head clerk, qr pf a Surveyor -General or State 

^ ThesC) however, arc only of\he Presidential electors, (A) of repreaentatives in 
Congress, and (c) of a Senator. 
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Printer, or State Superintendent of public instruction, is 
merely to hand over these posts as spoils to the party 
Machine, which puts on its ticket the men it selects for 
them. Better leave these offices to the appointment of 
the Governor, who will be responsible to the opinion of the 
people for the exercise of the function.^ The nominal 
power of the citizens when they have to mark a ballot- 
paper containing many names, only two or three of whom 
they know, acquires some reality when officials, whom 
the Governor can use as a sort of Cabinet, are appointed 
by him, for he is the one prominent figure whose action 
the public can watch, and who can be judged by the 
quality of the men he chooses as well as by the sort 
of work he does. This so-called “ Short Ballot ” move- 
ment, applicable also to municipal «electio*rfs, has made 
great progress of late years. <• It deserves support, for 
the more the voting paper is* reduced by taking rOut of 
it offices whose occupants can be as well or better chosen 
in sorhe other way, the more efficiently can the voter dis- 
charge his functions. 

The discontent which seeks to remedy economic 
hardships by using the State to oust the action of com- 
panies held to be oppressing the people has recently 
been found in a remarkable new departure made by 
North Dakota. There recently arose among the farmers, 
who constitute the majority of the inhabitants of this 
vast but thinly peopled State, a movement embodied in 
an organization called the People’s Non-Partisan League, 
which captured the legislature and the governorship, 
ousting the old parties, and entrusted to State authori- 
ties the management of those branches of work in which 
the farmers are most interested, such as the running of 
grain elevators and the handling of freight consigned 

» c • 

^ One of the most prominent Governors of recent years, Governor (now Senator) 
Johnson of California, has observed : The minor ofHc^ on a State ticket are not 
really chosen by the people, because in the nature of things the people cannot know 
the candidates or their qualities. With the attention of the Electorate focussed on one 
or more of the conspicuous offices the power* w%tli respect to these minor offices is. 
much more certainly in the hands of the people.** (I quote from a book entitled Story 
of tiu California Legislatnre of iq/i^ by Mr. Frafhllin Hichborn, worth reading for its 
interesting details regarding the workings of a State Legislature.) 
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to Eastern markets, yhis experiment, prompted by a 
sense of grievances suffeaed — that, for instance, regarding 
the use of elevators was a very real one — is the boldest 
which any State has yet tried in the field of economic 
action. Europeans would call this State Socialism, but 
it is meant to be merely a practical attack on existing evils, 
and there is no sympathy, beyond that which one kind 
of discontent may have with another, between the 
Socialistic Communism of a theoretic European type and 
these landowning farmers who are thinking of their own 
dii ect interests. « The movement has seemed to be spread- 
ing in the North-Western States ; but it may not last. 

Want of space forbids me to describe with the fulnesS' 
its significance might demand another notable improve- 
ment in State Government which consists in a reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative departments, placing these 
under* heads appointed by the Governor, making these 
heads into a sort of Cabinet (resembling the ■ Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet in the National Government), which 
while discharging executive functions under his super- 
vision can also act* as his advisers on general policy. 
They are appointed by him, so tha'. he is responsible 
io the people for their conduct ; and they serve for the 
length of his term, but may be reappointed by his 
successor, as they will probably often be if they 
have “made gW.” Each of them is also morally 
answerable to public opinion, because the scope of his 
work is clearly marked out. This reform <is, or will 
be, in many States, accomjmnied by the ^resenta'tion 
of an annual Budget setting forth in a clear and 
orderly form the items of revenue and expenditure.* 
Five or six States have already adopted schemes of this 
nature, and others are following in their \yak5. The plan, 
while it reduces the undue number of popular elections, 
and conduces to economy and efficiency, has the further 
merit of strengthening the foundations of the Federal 

^ This improvement, interesting as a further illustration of the reforming spirit 
m the States, had up till 1919 beefl adopted in 39 States, th* preparation of the Budget 
bemg entrusted (in most of them) either to the Governor or to a Board of which he is 
a member. 
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* system by checking the tendency towards centralization, 
and by giving the State Governments a further hold on 
the people, stimulating their interest in honest non- 
partisan administration.^ 

For the Judiciary, though it is the^branch of State 
government which most needs attention, the reform 
movement has not yet accomplished much. In some 
States terms of judicial service have been lengthened, 
larger salaries allotted to the judges of the higher 
courts, and efforts made to simplify procedure.^ So 
in some States there have been attempts to ** take the 
Judiciary out of politics by annojincing that candidates 
•for the Bench are not being run by the parties or 
included in the party ticket. But the plav cf choosing 
State judges for life, or long terms, ai^d giving the choice 
to a responsible Governor instead of to popular election, 
makes little way against the ihveteiate suspicion Vhich 
assumes the Bench so likely to be influenced by the 
“interests’* that the people must needs retain and 
frequently exercise the power of direct choice. In 
retaining it, the people defeat their Own wishes wherever 
a Ring rules, because since it is to the Ring that the 
judge looks for re-election, he is more its servant than if 
he sat for life either by election or by appointment. 

Reforms in City Government 

Jt was 'in the cities, and 'especially the larger cities, 
that the reforming spirit •found the grossest evils and 

1 Of this reform in the great State of Illinois, Governor Lowden writes in his 
Message of 1919 : “ The Civil Administrative Code amounted to a revolution in Govern- 
ment. Under it a reorganization of more than 125 Boards, Commissions, and independent 
agencies was effected. Nine departments with extensive real power vested in each 
head have taken the pl#ce of those bodies which were aBolished. . . . The scheme 
has more than justified the expectations formed of efficiency and economy under it. 
The Governor is in daily contact witli his administration i!i all its activities. Unity 
and harmony of administration have been attained, and vigour and energy of administra- 
tion enhanced.” I quote from a Supplement by Mr. A. E. Buck to Naaonal Municipal 
Review for Nov 1919. Mr. Buck’s article presgnt^ aij interesting view of the various 
forms this reform is takmg in different States. 

* In some States such .as New York the civik procedure in cases involving small 
sums has been simplified and cheapened so as to bring justice more within the reach 
of the poor. 
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the hardest tasks. Those evils sprang from two. 
sources, the defective /orms of city government and 
the power of the party system. The division of power 
and responsibility between an elected Mayor, elected 
municipal counfcils, and officials directly elected on the 
model of the State governments, offered abundant 
opportunities for peculation, corruption, and jobbery, 
offences it was hard to discover, and the blame for which 
it was even harder to fix. After many experiments, the 
view prevailed that simplicity was the best security : 
the functions o^ councils were narrowed and their power 
reduced, while that, of the Mayor was increased by 
entrusting appointments to him and giving him a general 
responsibility for the control of affairs. Along with this 
the pernicfous prjfctice of interfering by State statutes 
with municipal governments was checked and the 

P rinciple of ‘‘ Home Rule for Cities ” largely enforced. 

"his concentration of power in a Mayor, tried in various 
forms, gave good results whenever the “ better element 
among the voters could be worked up to rise out of their 
apathy and vote for- a strong and honest man irrespective 
of party affiliations.^ 

, Before this improvement had spread widely another 
plan was invented, which the reformers seized upon 
and used to good purpose. First tried at Galveston 
in Texas, whcre^ a tidal wave had destroyed half tlje 
city and driven the citizens co extemoorize some 
plan for rapid reconstruction, it worked sc; well as to 
excite general attention, aijd was adopte^j by a •large 
number of cities both great and small. Under this 
plan the whole body of citizens elect a small body 
of persons, varying, in different cities, from three to 
nine, the most frequent number being five, as Com- 
missioners to take charge of the chief branches of 
municipal administration, one branch being specially 
allotted to each. The terms of office vary from city to 
city, two or four years being the most frequent. Usually 

^ Chicago voted in Never \ber*i9 19 to make its balldt non-partisan in municipal 
elections. 
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^one of the Commissidners (or Council) bears the title of 
Mayor, but his powers are mu^:l[i less wide than have 
been those of nearly every Mayor under the older scheme. 
The election works best when made by a general vote 
over the whole city and not by wards. ' Now and then 
there is a freak election,'' but on the whole the 
men chosen are capable and honest. The principle 
of accountability yields its appropriate fruit, for the 
officials are made more fully responsible to the people 
than when they are subordinated to a city legislature, 
perhaps so numerous that it is difficult to fix blame 
on any members in particular. The ordinary adminis- 
trative work is better done, especially when the Com- 
missioner at the head of a department works it by 
experts whom he chooses, and the 'blame Yor jobs is 
more readily fixed on the person in whose department 
they occur. A new developmeht of this form has ‘been 
to appoint five directors of city affairs, taken from the 
prominent commercial men of the city, at small salaries, 
empowering them to engage and pay salaries larger than 
their own to business managers as heads of the city depart- 
ments, or even to commit the whole administrative work 
to a single highly paid “ City Manager " under the, 
control, in matters of policy, of the Commission, or 
other supreme elective authority, whatever name it may 
bf^ar. This plan, being believed to sav.e faoney and pro- 
mote efficiency as well as to take the city offices out of 
politics, has,found much favoui;and been widely adopted.^ 
It is the late^f word in municipal reform. 

I have dwelt upon these details, some of which 
may have little interest for the European reader, because 
they indicate the active spirit of reform which has arisen 
in America, where for many years geople had ‘Met 
things slide,'*" and also for the sake of showing how 
public opinion can effect reforms ouWide the parties 
and with no help from them, relying solely on the appeal 

t • * 

' This new “ City Manager ” plan had in Decembe^ 1919 been adopted by charter in 
106 cities, and by ordinaneC^or in a modifed form ‘in 59 others {National Municipal 
Review for December 1919). 
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to reason and a sense^ of civic dtity. These victories • 
for good government\were won in principle before 
legislatures began to carry them out by law. 


Direct Legislation by the People 

From the attempt to mend the party system I pass to 
a change of wider import for the world at large, a reform 
which cuts deep into the framework of representative 
government. The faults of nearly all State Legislatures, 
such as corruption, log-rolling, the passing of laws at 
the instance of pow^ful corporations, and the “ side 
tracking by the intrigues of the liquor trade or other 
selfish interests of bills for effecting social and moral 
reforms, have lon^ excited popular displeasure. The 

first remedy applied w?is the imposition of consti- 

:utiorfiil restrictions on the powers of the Legislature. 
Sessions were shortened and made less frequent, while 
public ‘opinion more and more encouraged Gover- 
nors to veto bad bills and to coerce the legislatures 

into passing those' which the reformers demanded. 

These modes of action proved insUilicient, because con- 
ititutional restrictions could be evaded. However few 
nr short the sessions might be, the legislatures found 
time to play their old tricks, for thi. members were 
no better, and t|;ie temptations offered to them in#* 
:reased with the wealth of the tempters and the value 
nf the benefits they intn^ued to secure. .The more 
irastic method sought for ms ultimately f^und hf the 
voider Western States in the supersession of legislatures 
3y the direct action of the whole body of citizens when 
invitecj either to enact laws at the initiative of some among 
their own numbej*, or vote on the acceptance or rejection 
of laws which the legislature has passed. * Tliese methods 
ire called the Initiative and the Referendum. With them 
i third scheme has also been brought forward and adopted 
in some States. This is .the Recall of legislators, officials, 
ind judges by a popular vote before the expiry of the 
:erm of office for which they were elected. As this 
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last affects not merely the Legislative but also the 
Executive and Judicial depart^jients of government, I 
reserve an account of it till the Initiative and Referendum 
have been dealt with. 

The origin of the demand for Direct popular legisla- 
tion is traceable to three sources. 

First : A deep-rooted distrust of the State Legislatures 
as not truly representing and obeying the popular will, 
because they fail to pass bills which the people desire, 
and do pass bills which the people do not desire. 

Secondly : Anger at and suspicion pf the power of 
wealth, and especially of great ir^jcorporated companies 
which, by their influence over legislators, officials, and 
party organizations, are believed to oppress the people 
and to enrich themselves at its expen*se, 

Thirdly : A desire on the fiart of certain sections of 
opinion to carry certain particular measures which — so 
these sections believe — could be carried by popular vote 
more easily than by pressing them on the Legislatures. 
Instances have been the Single Tax Law and, in some 
States, anti-liquor laws. •• 

Fourthly : A faith in the wisdom and righteousness 
of the People which expects from their direct actioQ 
better work for the community than can be had from 
persons chosen to represent them. It is thought that 
a sort of mystical sanctity not susceptible of delegation 
Qwells in the Whole People. Its sacramental quality is 
deemed to^be weakened in an, attempt to transmit it, as if 
it wtre a wife so imperfectly conductive that the electric 
current was lost in transmission. 

The idea of direct popular legislation is of course not 
new. From the early days of the Republic, Constitutions 
were enacted by popular vote, and the practice of 
amending them* by submitting amendments, proposed 
by a Convention or by the Legislature to a vote of 
the whole State, has never been intermitted. Such a 
submission was in effect, a Refprendum similar to that 
of Switzerland ; and it existed ^before the Swiss Con- 
federation had begun to refer to the people bills passed by 
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the Assembly.^ The two things that are new in American. 
State practice are the\provisions which allow private 
citizens to prepare and propose to the people, with- 
out the intervention of the legislature, a bill or an 
amendment to the State Constitution, and those which 
enable a prescribed number of private citizens to demand 
that an act passed by the legislature shall be submitted 
to the people for its approval or rejection. The former 
of these methods, the Initiative, was in the year 1919 
in force in 19 States for laws and in 14 States for 
Constitutional Amendments, while the latter, the Refer- 
endum, was in use jn 21 States. Most of the States 
exempt from the application of the Referendum any 
arts which J:he legislature may declare to be urgent, 
and this power T^as so often resorted to in Oregon 
that the Governor felt t>ound to check its abuse by 
vetoitig some bills which contained an urgency clause 
not justified by the nature of the measure. The 
number of citizens who may submit an Initiative 
proposal varies in different States, ranging from 5 per 
cent to ij* per cent ; and the number who may 
demand a Referendum varies from 5 per cent to 10 
;>per cent. There are States in which a fixed number is 
prescribed. Many complaints have been made in 
some States regarding the methods employed to obtain 
signatures.^ .Associations, some political, some con- 
sisting of interests that conceive themselves to be 
threatened, spend much, effort and large sums in 
hiring persons who go rouijd pressing citi/ens to •sign, 
often paying them at the* rate of five cents (twopence 
halfpenny) and upwards* for their names. The average 
cost pf an Initiative petition in California is given as 
$ 75 ^^ is admitted that many sign on the 

mere request, some who sign adding fhat^they mean to 
vote against the proposal when the time comes. A 
more serious evil has been here and there discovered 


^ As to the Referendum ifi S^ifterland, sec Chap. XXIX. in Vol. I. Its use there 
°®****^®* to DC compared with the American practice. 

Sec Burnett, Operation of the Initiative, Referendum and Recall in Oresron, 
pp. 04-74.. * 
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in the insertion of large numbers of forged or unreal 
signatures ; and as an illegible, signature is not held 
invalid, the temptation to resort to this form of fraud 
is obvious. “Log-rolling” between the promoters of 
different proposals intended to be submitted at the 
same time is common.^ 

Little or no distinction is made in practice between the 
use of the Initiative in the form of an Amendment to the 
Constitution and in the form of the proposal of an ordinary 
law, so matters which properly belong to the category of 
Laws are constantly put into the form of Amendments, 
because this places them, if carried, out of the reach of 
repeal or alteration by the legislature. The natural 
result is to fill the Constitution with all sorts of minor 
or even trivial provisions iinsuited to what was originally 
meant to be a Fundamental Intoument.^ This process 
had, however, already gone so far as to have practically 
effaced the distinction between the two kinds of enact- 
ment. A graver abuse is that of trying to mislead the 
people by hiding away some important change, likely 
to excite opposition, among other proposals calculated 
to win support, while describing the amendment by 
the name of one of these latter. This trick has been, 
attempted in Oregon. Many proposals made, and some 
adopted, are what Americans call “ Freak Legislation,” 
originating in the “ fads ” of small section^ of the citizens, 
lightly accepted under the pressure of zealous advocates, 
and likely to be before long ^repealed. Moreover, the 
amendments ^and bills submitted are often so unskilfully 
drawn as to be obscure or even self-contradictory. But in 
both these respects popular action is hardly worse than 
has been that of the legislatures, for the latter frequently 
pass freak bills, at the instance of ^some persistent 
group, merely'to bscape further worry, and many statutes 
have been so loosely expressed as to keep the Courts 
busy in trying to give them a rational interpretation. 

^ Another unfortunate result of the exercise of the Referendum power has been the 
uncertainty produced as to the continuance from oiif .year to another of an appropria- 
tion to a public purpose, such as a State university, 

This has happened in Switzerland also. Sec Vol. I. Chap. XXIX. 
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For the guidance of the citizcins summoned to votq 
on amendments or bHls a pamphlet is in some States 
circulated by the State* authorities containing the argu- 
ments adduced by promoters and opponents respect- 
ively. These documents have in Oregon, where they 
are published fifty-five days before the voting, run to 
a length so great as to deter all but the most con- 
scientious citizens from studying them. They are 
generally well composed, though with occasional lapses 
from truth in the statement of facts. The more im- 
portant propositions to be voted on are copiously 
discussed in the press and sometimes at public meetings, 
yet one is told that only a small percentage attend the 
meetings or follow the discussions. The average citizen 
^'vho goes Mflprepai’ed to the poll often takes up his voting 
paper in doubt and giieat perplexity, so large is the 
number of issues presented. At the election of 1912 
Oregon set no less than thirty betore him,^ in addition 
to the, names, often numerous, of the candidates for 
offices or seats in the Legislature. Colorado and 
California have soi)?etimes laid nearly as heavy a burden 
on their citizens. How can any man, however able and 
earnest, think out and give an intelligent vote on half 
^of issues so numerous, some of the Bills being intricate 
and technical, some relating to matters outside the range 
of his knowleclge ? The voter, if he does not modestly 
abstain, or in a fit of temper write “ No against every 
proposition, must be guided by what he has heard from 
some one else, perhaps nb better informed. ’ The .ballot 
he marks conveys no ju4gment that can *be called his 
own. But it was to elicit the judgment of each indi- 
vidual citizen that the plan of Direct Popular Legislation 
was devised. 

As to the practical results of the system, the evidence 
is conflicting. • The only incontestable data are those 
furnished by the figures showing the number of 

1 Including six Constitutionai ^n^endments which had been proposed by the Legis- 
Lture to be voted on by the people. In 1909 the voters in the city of Portland voted 
on 35 measures at an elr-tion ia which they chose a mayor and other municipal 
officers. ^ 
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proposals submitted to the people, the total number of 
persons who vote, and the m^orities for or against each 
proposition. Space fails me for^these ; but the general 
result may be briefly stated.^ The votes cast are usually 
nuch smaller than those cast at the same time for the 
State Governor or other chief officials to be elected at 
:he same polls, and bear a still smaller proportion to 
the number of registered voters. In Colorado the per- 
:entage of voters on an Initiative has sunk as low as 
less than half of the largest number voting at the same 
time. In Oregon and California it is higher, but 
everywhere it indicates that the people talce more interest 
n, or have a clearer view regarding, the choice of men 
:han the enactment of laws.^ The same holds good 
is to the Referendum, which in these States is less 
Lised than the Initiative, whereas in Switzerland the 
reverse is the case. Many proposals have been carried 
by a majority consisting of less than half the registered 
voters. * Some complain of this as being anything but 
“ majority rule,’* but others retort that those who fail 
to vote have only themselves to blamp. Roughly speak- 
ing, the number of Initiative proposals rejected is slightly 
larger than that of those accepted, and the same holds 
:rue of the Referendum.^ 

The other arguments most frequently used against 
Direct Legislation, especially in Oregon, which has 
siperimented more boldly than any other State, may be 
summed up as follows : * 

( 4 ) Though advocated as a Reserve Po^ver whereby 

1 It seems needless to discuss what is called the Local Referendum, i\e, the taking 
)f a vote of the people of a city or rural local area on a question affecting them only, 
luch as the expenditure of local taxation on some local purpose. This is an old institu- 
;ion, and usually works well, especially in rural areas. 

* A case, however, recently occurred in which an amendment to tlic constitution 

if Michigan rclatingsto tlte sale of intoxicants elicited a vote larger by 200,000 than 
iiat cast for the election of a Governor. The size of the vote is, of course, usually 
iroportioned to the interest the question evokes. * 

* Oklahoma requires an Initiative proposal to be first sent to the Legislature, which, 
if it docs not pass the measure so proposed, may prepare an argument aga nst it which 
will then go to the advocates of the measure and ^e girci^lated along with the counter 
arguments they adduce in favour of their proposaL 

* Oregon would appear to have voted on as manys Initiative proposals between 1904 
md 1913 as had been submitted in all the other States put together. 
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the people can keep the LegislatuiCe up to the mark, it 
has not in fact raised that body’s tone or improved its’ 
work, which is done as trudely and hastily as before. 

(b) Neither by Referendum nor Initiative has the 
malign power of the moneyed “ Interests,” and of the 
Bosses whom the Interests use, been expunged. They 
have still many devices left for influencing the fate 
of Bills submitted and of Initiative proposals. 

(r) The Initiative produces many faulty laws, devoid 
of continuous policy or purpose, and sometimes, by un- 
intentionally reversing previous Acts, they render the 
statute-book mdre obscure and confused than before. 

{d) The Initiative ^ives no opportunity for amending 
a measure or arriving at a compromise upon it ; it is* 
‘‘ the Bill, tilt who|p Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 

(e) An Initiative Constitutional Amendment, since 
it expresses the direct will of the people, overrides all 
such restrictions, imposed on legislative power for the 
protection of the individual, as every Constitution contains, 
and thus enables the people to disregard in its haste 
principles it had deliberately adopted for the guidance 
of legislation. 

(/) There is no longer any responsibility for legisla- 
tion fixed upon any person. Those who sign the petition 
merely ask that the people shall express its will. Formerly, 
though it was sometimes hard to know whom in the 
Legislature to blame for a bad hw, men looked to tlr. 
Governor, whose duty it was to kill such a law by his 
veto. But he has no veto*on an Initiative proposal^ nor 
on a Bill approved by the* people in pujrtsuaLce of a 
Referendum petition.^ , 

One argument only, an argument formerly used by 
Swiss* opponents of the Initiative, is never heard in 
Western Amerioa. No one alleges that the people in 
judging of proposals laid before them by the Initiative 
lose the enlightenment that might have been derived 

from debates on it in the legislatures, for nobody, 

• • 

^ Sometimes, it would eerm, tj^e friends of a BUI petition for a Referendut^ in 
order, when they expect a favourable vote, to prevent the Governor from vetoing it. 
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except (as Mark Twain said) a person suffering from 
ienile decay, reads those debates^ 

The friends of the Initiative' reply to these strictures 
Dy insisting that it brings government nearer to the 
people; that it prevents the legislature from refusing 
0 submit to the people reforms which a large section 
iesire; that it takes legislation out of those com- 
nittee rooms and purlieus of the legislature where 
jrivate interests intrigue with pliable members ; that it 
irives measures a chance of being considered on their 
Merits apart from the influence of political parties and 
:heir Bosses ; that it is necessary in order to. carry out 
schemes of social welfare; and that the opposition to 
popular legislation is led by selfish plutocrats who 
Fear that business would suffer from thcsp reforming 
schemes which the people wou^d enact if they could give 
prompt and direct effect to their will. They point to 
the fact that no State which has once adopted the Initiative 
ind Referendum has repealed cither, or scem^s likely 
to do so. Such defects as have been revealed in working 
ire, they affirm, due to inexperience, and will disappear 
is political education advances. 

True it is that the people relish their power and are 
unlikely to relinquish it ; nor can it be doubted that 
the habit of frequently voting on many kinds of questions 
does stimulate thought and strengthen a sense of civic 
icsponsibility, for though many vote heedlessly, and 
many more are unfit from want of knowledge to vote 
on most of the propositions submitted, there are enough 
left whose sharpened intelligence tends to permeate the 
mass and raise the level of political capacity. It is a 
noteworthy illustration of the trend of public feeling that 
in 1918 the Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts, 
after a very longhand exhaustive discussion of the subject,^ 
recommended to the people the enactment of both 
Initiative and Referendum, though in *a form less wide 
than that which the Western States have employed. 

^ Reported at full length (1062 closely printed pages) in vol. ii. of Troaedings 0/ 
Maisachusetts Constitution^ Convention. 
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Mobody can think of Massachusetts as what Americans 
:all a Wild Cat State.” Her Western sisters would 
•ather describe her as a Sedate old tabby; so her adhesion 
:o this new idea is good evidence of the hold it has laid 
m the national mind. 

As in a later chapter the general merits of Direct 
Legislation by the People will be discussed on the basis 
both of Swiss and of American experience, a few brief 
observations may be enough to sum up the results as 
risible in the United States. 

In those States which have used the Initiative most 
Freely, many arhendments and laws passed have been 
:lumsy and confused, falsing difficulties of interpretation, 
ind some enactments carried have been, so far as a 
stranger car^^dge-. unnecessary or unwise. 

The character of the. State legislatures has become 
neither worse nor better by the lessening of their powers. 
It is alleged, though with what truth I do not venture 
to pronounce, that the fear of the Referendum prevents 
many bad Bills from being passed. Yet one also hears 
that members still j(jb when they can. 

Some measures which well de.erved consideration 
and which the legislatures had failed to pass have been 
?.^bmitted by Initiative, and some jobs which the 
legislatures were likely to perpetrate have been pre- 
v^ented. The pgople have, considering the number and 
the intricacy of m^y of the questions submitted, shown 
more care and discrimination than was predicted by the 
opponents of the Initiative? They have rejected ni)t a 
few extreme and ill-considered proposals, an*d, although 
less conservative than the Swiss, who use the Initiative 
less, they do not make it an instrument of revolution. 
Mistakes have been made, some of which, as shown by 
subsequent rever^ls, are recognized as mistakes, yet no 
State appears to feave suffered permanent injury. 

The application of the Initiative might be safe- 
guarded by provisions ^excluding it from topics outside 
the knowledge or experience of the citizens at large, 
such as details of judicial procedure ; and by forbidding 

Vm TT 
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more than a small number to be submitted at the 
same voting.^ Moreover, the form in which proposals 
are put to the vote could be i'mproved by previously 
submitting these to draftsmen qualified to bring them 
into an intelligible shape, free from- the vagueness, 
confusion of thought, and obscurity of expression 
charged against them. 

It need hardly be said that the experience of American 
States even so large as Ohio and Michigan, throws little 
light on the suitability to the great countries of Europe 
of either Initiative or Referendum. 

Not less significant of the spirit wliich seeks to cure 
by the direct action of the peopfe the misuse of dele- 
‘gated authority is the institution, new to modern politics, ^ 
which is called the Recall. It extends action from 
the legislative into the executive and judicial spheres, 
empowering the citizens to remove by popular vote, 
before the expiry of his term, a person who has been 
chosen to fill the post of a representative, of an adminis- 
trative official, or of a judge, and thereupon to proceed 
to the election of another to fill the place from which 
the deposed occupant has by transgression fallen. The 
Oregon law — for there are differences between the laws 
of different States, though the general effect Is similar-*^ 
provides that where a prescribed percentage of citizens 
in any local elective area have signed a petition demanding 

vote on the dismissal of an official,* such a vote shall, 
unless the official promptly resigns, be forthwith taken. 
If the vote is taken and goes ’against him, a fresh vote is 
thereupon held for the election of his successor for the 
unexpired residue of his tern. This procedure has 
during the last few years been applied in a good many 
cases, chiefly in cities for the displacement of a 'Mayor 
or some other administrative officer, very rarely to dis- 

^ The advocates of Direct Legislation, however, depre-ate any such restriction, 
alleging that it would enable tire opponents of measures proposed to be submitted to 
prevent them from being voted on by bringing forward a large number of trivial 
propositions which would jostle out those which tl^ey sought to defeat. 

* Some of the Greek republics occasionally deposed their elected ofKcials, and it was' 
proposed during the course of the first French Revolution to provide for terminating 
the mandate of a delegate by those who bad elected him. 
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place a member of a legislature, k has in a few cases 
been abused, from motives of personal enmity. But 
there have more frequently been grounds for a belief 
that the official impugned was per/erting his functions 
for selfish ends, • and the vote has in most of such 
cases ejected him. The arguments used against the 
Recall are obvious. It will — so the opponents declare — 
create in officials a timorous and servile spirit. Executive 
authority will be weakened, for every official will be at 
the mercy of any agitation started against him, possibly 
supported by groundless allegations in the press. A 
Governor or Mayor will hesitate to deal firmly with a 
strike riot, lest labour leaders should threaten a proposal 
to depose him ; or he may be attacked in respect of 
some administrative decision which, though taken for the 
general good, displeases atty section of the citizens. A 
courageous official striving to protect a city against the 
Interests is no less exposed to such charges than is 
the corrupt official whom the interests have captured, 
for the interests themselves may start a campaign 
against him. Few will be strong enough to stand up 
against such tactics: public-spirited men will refuse to 
accept office, and reformers be less than ever disposed 
to* enter political life. The experiment has not been 
tried long enough to enable these predictions to be 
tested. There h?ve been instances in which the Recall 
has worked well, especially as against a corrupt Mayor, 
but the older and more cautious States have hitherto 
looked askance at it. Massachusetts rejectc^* i^ when 
she accepted the Initiative.^ , 

So far of the Recall ‘as applied to administrative 
officials and representatives. A wider question is raised 
by its application to judges, for this is advocated not only 
for the sake of riddihg the community of a bad*magistrate, 
but also for another reason peculiar to the United States. 

^ When the people of Arizona applied to be admitted to the Union as a State, Congress 
insisted that a provision for the jecail ^f judges should be struck out of the Con« 
Btitution. 'fo obtain admission, the people submitted and struck out the provision, 
but, after the State had been duly adnMtted, it was restored by an amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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Statutes passed by a- State Legislature being inferior in 
authority both to the Constitution of the United States 
and to the State Constitution, may, if and so far as they 
transgress either of those instruments, be pronounced 
invalid by a Court of Law. This is» the duty of the 
Court as the authorized interpreter of the laws which 
are alleged to be in conflict, and the views of the judges 
as to the intrinsic merits of the statute have nothing to 
do with the matter. Now it sometimes happens that 
when a Court, in a case raising the point, decides a 
State statute to be invalid because it transgresses the 
State Constitution, there is an angry outcry from 
those who procured its enactment, as, for instance, 
from farmers or hand - workers. Complaints arise that 
the judges are over - technical or old “fashioned, or 
that they are moved by class prejudice, or perhaps 
even that they have been “ got at by incorporated 
companies whose interests as employers would suffer 
from the statute. 

It is partly a deficient respect for the judiciary in 
general, partly this resentment at, decisions which cut 
down statutes popular with some section of the citizens, 
that have produced a demand for the power of dismissing 
a judge before the expiry of his term. Why, it is askeH, 
should not the people who have chosen the judge be 
able to unmake him so soon as he has lost their confi- 
*^dence ? The legal method of remo^^ing is by impeach- 
ment, but, apart from the uncertainty of a trial, you 
caimot irhpeach a man for having interpreted a law in 
a particular sense.^ Popular feeling calls for something 
prompter and more flexible, 'in order to secure that 
the judge shall be in harmony with that feeling. This 
demand, which in a few States derives strength from 
the belief that '‘there are judges in office fit for nothing 
but to be turned out of office, has secured the embodiment 
in the constitutions of some Western States of amend- 
ments providing that a judge may, like any other official, 

' In a few States a judge may, without impeachment, be removed by a vote of 
both bouses of the Legislature, but only for improper conduct. 
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be “ recalled by a popular vote tl^ken upon a requisi- 
tion signed by a prescribed number of voters in the 
area for which he has been elected.^ The plan has 
evoked strong disapproval from the bulk of the legal 
profession, especially in the more conservative States. 
All the arguments against Recall in general apply with 
special force to a method which would subject the 
Bench to popular caprice and prevent the best men from 
consenting to sit on it. Such opposition led to a pro- 
posal put forward as an alternative compromise. Instead 
of getting rid oLthe judge whose decision is disapproved, 
why not get rid of th^ decision by enabling the public 
through a vote to reverse the decision and declare that 
thv law does, not transgress the Constitution and shall 
accordingly be deeifled valid ? ^ As the people — so it is 
argued — have enacted the* Constitution, why should not 
they be the best judges of what they meant by its terms ? 
Such a Recall of Decisions would be a shorter and 
simpler process than that of amending the State Con- 
stitution, and would give effect *0 the purpose with 
which a statute was passed without dismissing the judges 
who delivered the decision, delivering it in good faith, 
bjit with minds warped by their professional love of 
technicality.® 

So far of the State Courts. Bold apostles of change 
desire to apply th^s device even to the Federal Courtt^j, 
whose decisions have from time to time limited the 
operation of Acts of Congress, passed to gratify what 
was thought to be a popular demand, evc» when* the 
constitutional power to pass '•them was more than doubt- 
ful. At the election of *1896 certain radical politicians 
argued, that the interpreting power of the Supreme 
Court should be reduced, and more recently it was pro- 
posed to amend the Federal Constitution by inserting a 
• 

1 The Recall of all elective officers, including judges, is in force in 6 States, that of 
such officers except judges in lo. 

* The Recall of decisions has been adopted in Colorado only. 

^ The Courts may sometimes be dhduly conservative in temper, but whatever may 
be said of a particular Judge here and Jhere, I know of no case in which a majority of the 
highest Court in any State have been improperly influenced in any decision on the con- 
stitutionality of a statute. 
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provision permitting’the people to reverse interpretative 
decisions of that Court. 

These proposed changes, both as respects the States, 
in some of which they have been effected, and as regards 
the National Government, in which they have been 
generally disapproved, are of far - reaching significance, 
for they affect the foundations of the Frame of Govern- 
ment. A Constitution is the expression of the settled 
and permanent will of the people, reached after full 
deliberation, and expressed in a carefully considered 
form. The true meaning of such an instrument is a 
matter of legal construction fit only for minds trained 
by learning and practice. To allow a majority of 
persons voting at the polls, by a vote tak^n hastily and 
possibly in an excited mood, to ovei-rule the interpreta- 
tion which these trained miiids had given, would not 
only introduce confusion into the law, but also destroy 
the utility of constitutions.^ The legitimate authority 
and regular application of the Constitution, as a supreme 
law, would be gone, and questions involving both 
personal rights and rights of property, as guaranteed 
by the Nation and the States, would be placed at the 
mercy of chance majorities, who would think only pf 
the particular case, not of the general principles involved. 
Such a majority might, moreover, be a minority of the 

^ “ How could uniformity of fundamental or any other kind of law he possible under 
such a system ! Instead of a Conbtitution consistent in its construction and uniform 
in its application, it would be a Government by special instances, a Government that 
in thnend leads to despotism ’’ (Ex-Presidenr Taft, Popular Governmenty p. lyq). 

Mr. Root observes : ” The power exercised by tlie people under such an arrange- 
ment would be not judicial but legislative. Their action would be not a decision 
that the Court was wrong in finding a law umonstitutional, but the making of a law 
valid which was invalid before because it was unconstitutional. . . . The exercise of 
such a power would strike at the very foundation of our system of Govcr|i;ment. It 
would be a reversion to the system of the ancient republics where tJic State was every- 
thing and the individual ^lothing except as a part of tlie Stat« When a judge's term has 
expired he is judged upon his general course of conduct while in office, and stands or 
falls upon that as a whole. But under the Recal he may be brought to the bar of public 
judgment upon the rendering of a particular decision which excites public inteiest, and 
he will be subject to punishment if that decision is unpopular. Judges will naturally be 
afraid to render unpopular decisions. They will hear and decide cases with a stronger 
incentive to avoid condemnation themselves thin *to flo justice to the litigant or the 
accused ” {Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the Constitution^ p, 68). 

Cf. also Supplement (by Mr. W. D. Guthrie) to the Report of a Committee of the 

New York fltate R*r Ananciatinn ( lonV 
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whole body of citizens, voters brought to the polls by 
the exertions of an eag^r section, while the bulk stayed 
away indifferent. Thus regarded, the Recall of Judicial 
Decisions might, if less dangerous to the Bench, be more 
dangerous to the general scheme of government than 
the Recall of Judges, and would virtually destroy what 
has been one of America’s chief contributions to the art 
of orderly government. 

This outline of the forms which efforts for the 
bettering of political conditions have been taking indi- 
cates not only the present tendencies of democracy, but 
also the difficulties incident to movements of reform 
in an enormous country where organized and respon- 
sible leadersjiip may at any given moment be wanting. 
Plans put Tbrwarcf are not always the fruit of mature 
reflection. The remedfes suggested are often crude, 
and may be as bad as the disease they are meant to 
cure. Popular Initiative in legislation may seem needed 
where ^ legislature is corrupt, but it strikes a blow at 
representative government. The Recall of administra- 
tive officials and jtrdges are a confession that the direct 
election of officials works little better than the election 
^f legislators has worked ; so the critic asks why, if the 
people are heedless in exercising their power of choosing 
men for administrative and judicial work, should they 
be less heedles?; in exercising a power of dismissal. T!je 
Direct Primary, from which much was hoped, has annoyed 
the professional politicians and driven them to new 
devices, but it has not, so fag*, sterilized the J^acilli t)f the 
party Machine nor secured appreciably better nomina- 
tions, These schemes* of reform deal rather with the 
symptoms of the malady than with its root in the 
indiference, or subservience to party, of a large part of 
the voters. To raise the standard oF civic duty is a 
harder and longer task than to alter institutions. 

Nevertheless, every effort, even if imperfectly success- 
ful, to improve mrxkirery which has worked ill. Is .an 
evidence of healthy discontent. The present generation 
will not tolerate evils which the last generation bore 
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submissively. Fifty years ago administration was worse 
and politics more corrupt tha^' they are to-day, but 
reformers were fewer and found far fewer listeners. 
To-day they are heard gladly, because the public con- 
science and the public sense of what Arfierica means for 
the world is more sensitive. Every fresh effort stimulates 
these feelings and keeps the need for improvement before 
the minds of those who lead. When I compare the volume 
of discussion of political, social, and economic subjects 
which issues from the American press to-day, descriptions 
of present evils, analyses of their sources, suggestions 
for their extinction, with the scan);y consideration these 
matters formerly received, and with the spirit of lugubrious 
despondency that chilled the reformers of those days, 
I am astonished at the change, and welcome it'ds auguring 
well for future progress. • 


Gf-neral Review of American Democracy 

We may now review and sum up the j)oints in which 
defects have revealed themselves in the working of 
popular government in America, indicating the causes 
to which each of these defects is attributable and dwelling 
on some of the lessons which American experience 
provides for the instruction of other countries, lessons 
that may be profitable for a time which* sees many old 
institutions thrown into the melting - pot, and sees many 
peoples trying to replace them^by something better. 

(if) State Legislatures dc) not enjoy the confidence of 
the people, as is shown by the restrictions imposed upon 
them, and by the transfer, in many States, of some of their 
powers to the citizens acting directly. Congress main- 
tains a higher level, yet one below that to be expected 
in a nation pr^oud of its institutions as a* whole. 

(2) The Civil Service (with the exception of the 
scientific branches of the National Government) is not 
yet equal to the tasks which^ extension of the 
functions of government is imposing upon it. 

(3) The State Judiciary is, in tlie large majority of the 
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States, inferior in quality to the better part of the Bar 
that practises before it,'|nd has in some few States ceased 
to be respected. 

(4) The administration of criminal justice is slow, 
uncertain, and lA many States so inejffective that oiffenders 
constantly escape punishment. 

(5) The laws are in some States so imperfectly 
enforced that the security for personal rights, and to a 
less extent for property rights also, is inadequate. 

(6) The government of cities, and especially of the 

largest cities, ^ has been incompetent, wasteful, and 
corrupt. . 

(7) Party Organizations, democratic in theory and in 
their outwarjd form, have become selfish oligarchies 
worked by f)rofessif)nal politicians. 

(8) The tone of publh: life and the sense that public 
service is an honourable public trust, though now rising, 
are not yet what they should be in >0 great a nation. 

(9) The power of wealth, and particularly of great 
incorporated companies, to influence both legislatures, 
and the choice of persons to sit in legislatures and on 
the judicial Bench, has been formidable. 

(10) Though there are and alwa}s have been in public 
life some men of brilliant gifts, the number of such 
persons is less than mfight be expected in a country 
where talent awDunds and the national issues before th^ 
nation are profoundly important. 

To what cause shall we attribute each of these failures 
of democratic practice to attain the standee! required 
by democratic theory ? Has it lain in some misconcep- 
tion or misuse of democrdtic principles, or is it to be found 
in the emergence of unforeseen economic phenomena 
which have injured the working of institutions sound 
enough in principle, but not built to bear the new 
strain t After indicating in each case the proximate 
cause of the defects noted, we can enquire what relation 
such cause bears to ^he fundamental doctrines of Popular 
Government. . 

(i) The want of respect for legislatures is due to 
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the quality of the meYi who fill them, few of whom are 
superior in knowledge and inteiligence to the average 
of their fellow-citizens, and many of whom are (in some 
States) below that average in point of character. 

(2) The Civil Service was recruited' without regard 
to competence, and the Spoils System not only dis- 
regarded fitness, but taught the official that his party 
Organization had the first claim on his loyalty. 

(3) The mediocrity of most State Judges, and the 
delinquencies of a few, are the natural result of popular 
elections, short terms of office, and low salaries. 

(4) The delays and uncertainties of criminal justice 
are due partly to the weakness of the judges, partly to 
an antiquated and cumbrous procedure which provides 
endless opportunities for delay and technical ‘‘quibblings. 
Why is not the procedure aniended r Because, while 
nobody in particular has the duty of amending it, the 
selfish Jnterest of petty legislative groups discourages 
reforms. 

(5) State laws are ill -administered, partly because 

some of them, having been passed At the instance of a 
small but insistent section, are found hard to enforce; 
partly because elected officials (in cities and counties;,} 
are slow to prosecute offenders who can influence their 
re-election ; partly also because in many States there is 
qo rural police force. , * 

(6) The scandals of city government may be ascribed 
(a) to the voting power 'qf masses of immigrants 
ignofant oft the institutions of the country; (^) to 
the faulty frames of municipal government which so 
divided responsibility that it could not be definitely fixed 
on a few persons ; (c) to the failure of the “ respect- 
able’’ taxpayers to select and suppojt by their votes 
trustworthy candidates ; ((/) to the power of party 
Machines. 

(7) Party Organizations, long neglected by the great 
bulk of the members of each party,* fell into the hands 
of persons who made personal gain out of them, and 
whose sins were ignored because the multiplicity of 
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elections created a heavy masS of work, and they 
performed it. 

(8) The men of fine quality who entered politics 
were, after the first thirty years, too few to maintain a 
high tone, whfle the ordinary politicians were liable to* 
be demoralized by machine methods and by the im- 
punity which the negligence of a busy public accorded 
to delinquents. 

(9) The power of wealth has been immense, be- 
cause the benefits which rich men and corporations 
sought to buy from legislatures were worth a high 
price, because secret bargains could be easily made 
either with Bosses or with obscure legislators, and be- 
cause these, recipients of money or whatever else was 
offered were belof^^ the fear of social censure since they 
had no social positiofi to lose. The bribe -givers 
sometimes thought and usually professed that they were 
“ developing the resources of the country, an argument 
constantly on the lips of those who were impounding 
the resources for themselves.^ 

(10) The comparative rarity of well-stocked and 
thoroughly trained minds among politicians of the 
^second rank — they are of course to be found in the front 

rank — is largely due to the attractions, greater here than 
in most parts of Europe, which other occupations offer, 
[n the profess^oijs, in the Universities, and in busings 
there are careers, open and continuous, which claim .he 
best capacities, whereas ^n politics party Organizations 
hold the door of entry and# a promising career isT liable 
to be interrupted. 

Some of the causes have indicated are the outcome 
of phenomena with which democracy has nothing to do. 
A new land witl^ immense sources of undeveloped wealth, 
in creating opportunities for swiftly "acquiring wealth, 
creates temptafions larger than the \drtue of European 
legislators has had to resist. The vast areas and scanty 
• • • 

^ It 19 a proverb in the Far West that the man who is “developing the 
country” thinks tliat he may appropriate whatever is not screwed on, and that 
whatever is screwed on may be unscrewed. 
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population of many Western States make the maintenance 
of law and order by an efficient pp1 cc more difficult than 
it is in Europe. The flooding oJ • ities by hosts of im- 
migrants imposes unusually heavy tasks upon municipal 
governments. Thus the defects that have' been numbered 
(S)y (Qy Wy (9) partly explicable by causes 

not political. So the po;tentous power of the party 
Organization owed its development to what may be 
called a historical and almost accidental cause, the ab- 
sorption of men's minds in business during the years 
from 1830 to 1870 to an extent which made them 
neglect to notice weeds striking r^ct so deeply that it 
became hard to rid the field of them. But the other 
defects are referable either to an undue confidence in 
the power of democratic principles * to overcome the 
permanent weaknesses of huAian nature, or to the 
particular forms given to the institutions in which it 
was sought to apply those principles. 

Take the doctrine of Equality in ci\il rights and 
political rights. It had to be asserted in 1776, and still 
more in France in 1789, as agaiirst ihe systems of 
privilege which then covered the world. But it was 
misconceived and misapplied when it induced the notion^ 
that any citizen was good enough for any public function, 
and when it refused deference and stinted honour to the 
occupants of high public posts. Thus^thc conception of 
public office as a public trust, worthy of respect because 
the people had committed to it a part of their power, 
was suffered, to decline. ^ 

So the principle of the Sovereignty of the People was 
taken to require that the people ‘should restrict as much 
IS possible the functions of their legislatures, and s]iould 
directly elect as many as possible of their officials. The 
ipplication of thife doctrine, along with the Equalitarian 
tendency already described, led directly' to the popular 
election of judges and to the provisions (short terms and 
small salaries) which were inte^^ded to keep them in » 
constant subservience to popular septiment. The doctrine 
was further misapplied when taken to mean, not indeed by^ 
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the founders of the Constitution, but by a later generation, 
that every human beirs^ has a natural and indefeasible 
right to share by his vote in the government of the country 
where he resides, irrespective of his fitness to use that 
right to the advantage of the community. Hence the, 
fond illusion that to confer a right is to confer therewith 
the capacity to exercise it. In politics it is not false 
principles that have done most harm. It is the miscon- 
ception of principles in themselves sound, prompting their 
hasty application without regard to the facts of each 
particular case. 

Against the defects noted in the working of the 
American Government let us set some of the points in 
which democracy has shown its strength and attained 'a 
success the *more. remarkable because the Republic has 
been at times exposed to perils no one foresaw. 
Though its material progress must be mainly ascribed 
to the immense natural resources of the country and the 
stimulus their development has applied to an energetic 
and inventive race, much of its present greatness remains 
to be credited to the ideas with which the people started 
and to which they have sought to remain faithful. 

Americans have been true to the principle of 
^Liberty in its social as well as its political sense. The 
right of the individual man to lead his own life in his 
own way is better recognized now than ninety years ago, 
when Tocquevillt noted what he called the Tyrannyl^f 
the Majority. Many regard the prohibition of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as an infringeftnent of these rights, but since 
the principle of protecting *a man againsc Tiis own pro- 
pensities, when these are injurious to the community also, 
is deemed legitimate if sufficient grounds for legal inter- 
ference have been shown, the question comes in each 
case to be wMat grounds are suffioientf, and how to 
balance the admitted discomfort to some individuals 
who need no protection against the admitted benefit 
to others who do need it. The Prohibition movement 
has not proceeded from any one class or section of the 
community. Neither party took it up, because both 
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feared to alienate a p^rt of their supporters. It grew 
partly because employers thought k made for efficiency, 
partly perhaps because Southern ^men desired to stamp 
out the risks of intoxication which make the negro 
dangerous, but mainly because it appealed to the moral 
and religious sentiment of the plain people. 

The love of peace and a respect for the rights of other 
nations have gone hand in hand with the love of liberty. 
Such aggressive tendencies as belonged to United States 
policy two generations ago have disappeared. The 
temptations to encroach upon Mexico have been resisted. 
No State possessed of gigantic power has shown in 
recent years so little disposition to abuse it. 

If a faith in the doctrines of political equality has 
been pushed too far in some direction^, it haf in others 
ivorked for good, preventing the growth of class distinc- 
hons and enmities, and enjoining a respect for the lawful 
:laims of every section in the community which gives 
to the nation a unity and solidarity of incomparable 
^alue. This was most conspicuously seen in the quick- 
less with which the Northern anej Southern States 
became reconciled when the first ten years of resettle- 
ment after the War of Secession had passed. To this 
jolidarity has been due the stability of American in-' 
jtitutions. No great State has* suffered less, perhaps 
lone so little, from the shocks of change. Almost the 
3fily revolutionaries are those who bring from Europe a 
bitter fanaticism born of resentment at injuries suffered 
there. ^ 

The risks arising from the presence of masses of 
immigrants, many of whom cannot speak or read 
English, and the majority of whom, possessing no ex- 
perience of constitutional government, have not' had 
:ime to acquire a «knowledge of the institutions they are 
idmitted to bear a share in working, cannpt be discussed 
aere, and it may not yet be possible to form positive 
:onclusions on the subject. The argument used to 
defend the policy of extending the suffrage to them has 
been that since they are in the codntry, the sooner they 
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are made to feel themselves at home in it the better, for 
they might be more dangerous if left unenfranchised. 
It is, however, to be rfimembered that, enfranchised or 
not, they are specially liable to be led astray by mis- 
representations and demagogic incitements, and that the 
influence of native American opinion has not yet been 
able to play fully upon them. The danger, whatever it 
may be, to be apprehended from their voting power, will 
probably be slighter in the next generation, which will 
have been to some extent Americanized by the public 
schools and other assimilative influences. 

To the peadeable fruits of democracy above described 
let us add the education in political thought and practice 
which democratic institutions have been giving. Though 
the citizens. Ira ve npt rendered all the civic service which 
:hose institutions demar],d, the deficiency seems great 
3nly in proportion to the greatness of that demand. If 
we test their fairness and good sense not by an ideal 
itandard, but by what is seen in other free countries, 
we shall find that nowhere (except in Switzerland) is 
i sane, shrewd, tolerant type of political opinion so 
widely diffused through the whole native population. 
There have been more learned men in the great Euro- 
pean countries. There have been in those countries 
is many men who have thought and written wisely 
)n political subjects. What is peculiar to America, and 
what makes its political strength, is the practical good 
>ense and discriminative insight of the native citizens 
taken in bulk, qualities which appear not so mujh in 
their judgment of ideas or {Proposals — for tney are, like 
other nations, liable to b*e fascinated by phrases or 
:aptured by fallacies — as in their judgment of men. 
Nowhere does there exist so large a percentage who 
biave an opinion, ^nd can say why they have an opinion, 
regarding the n^erits of a question or of politicians. In 
listening to their talk one is struck by their shrewdness 
in “ sizing up ” (as they say) a statesman, and estimating 
liis courage, honesty, *ahd power of “ getting there.’* 
To judge well of men fe, in a democracy, more essential 
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than to judge well of measures, for the latter requires 
more knowledge than can be expected from the average 
man, who must be mainly guided by his leaders. In 
no form of government therefore is the faculty to choose 
leaders wisely so much needed. 1 

Some other conclusions, drawn from American ex- 
perience, may be suggested as fit to be considered in 
other countries, especially in those States of the Old 
World which are now (1920) making their first essays 
in popular government. 

It is not wise to overburden the people with functions 
to be frequently exercised. If too much is expected 
from them the results obtained are scantier than they 
would have been had less been demanded. Citizens 
required to vote incessantly between (;andidates of whom 
they know little or nothing, will end either by neglecting 
to vote or by blindly following the party lead. Few of 
those who are frequently summoned to the polls to 
deliver" an opinion on a crowd of candidates as well as 
on matters submitted by Initiative or Referendum possess 
the knowledge to cast a well-considered vote or the leisure 
to acquire that knowledge. Votes so delivered do not 
truly express the opinion of a community. 

The effective control of administration by the people 
is not necessarily secured by the direct election of officials, 
not even when elected for short terms. If seven officials 
have to be chosen for various administrative posts, the 
voters, unable from want of knowledge to select, 
will vote for those whom their party recommends. 
But if one head official is to be elected, and the selection 
of the other six who are to be. his subordinates is left 
to him, with the power of dismissal if they fail to make 
good, responsibility will attach to him. It will fee his 
duty to find good men, and his own conduct in office will 
be judged by his selections and by th^ir discharge of 
their functions. The people will, through their right 
to call him to account, exercise a more real power than 
if they chose all their officials' by direct vote. The 
fixing of responsibility upon thd agents of the people, 
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whether for administration or for* legislation, is speci- 
ally needed in a demo^n^y- I^i a monarchy or an oli- 
garchy there is little difficulty, for power is concentrated 
in few hands. Such governments as those of France 
or Canada, franked on the British model and having 
grown up out of monarchies, throw responsibility on the 
Cabinet, a small body, which leads in legislation as well 
as administration. But in the United States power is 
so much divided between public authorities each in- 
dependent of the others, that it is hard to find any to 
whom praise oc blame can be definitely allotted except 
the President as respects the Union, and the State 
Governor as respects his State. Each of these, more-^ 
over, is so restricted by Congress (or the State legislature) 
that it might be unfair to charge on either what was 
perhaps the fliult of the* legislators. Very often real 
authority dwells not with any official or body but with 
the party Organization which secietly controls officials 
and legislatures. Being a government outside the law, 
legally responsible to no one, and scarcely even morally 
responsible for those who control it, it may work in 
darkness and remain unknown except 10 a few behind 
the scenes. But within the Organization, responsibility 
exists, for in that well - compacted oligarchy there are 
always some few fit to command the many who 
obey. c ^ 

The founders of the American Constitution feared 
to entrust huge powers to one hand, and in creating a 
President they imposed a ch^ck upon him, ^inding^that 
check in the Senate. They, did well, for they could not 
foresee that a check and 'guide wiser and stronger than 
the Senate would ultimately grow up in the power of 
public opinion. In France there is still some dread of 
one strong magistrate, for the republic lias seemed 
not yet absolut^y secure, and public opinion is too 
deeply divided on some great issues to play the part 
jt plays in America,, vffipre the Frame of Government 
stands “ firm as Ailsa Craig.’’ Opinion is in the United 
States so sure of its strength that it does not hesitate to 
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let the President exceed his constitutional rights in critical 
times. It was the same with ,the dictatorship in the 
earlier days of the Roman Republic and for a like 
reason. 

Free peoples, like those of Switzerland, Canada, and 
Australasia, do not need to be reminded of the value 
of traditions and of training in self-government, but 
those new States which are only now beginning their 
free constitutional life have still their traditions to make, 
and may profit by American experience, finding in it 
many things to imitate and some things to beware of. 
They can learn the importance of cultivating from the 
first those habits of strictly observing constitutional forms, 
‘and that respect for every legal right of every citizen 
and class of citizens which have buih up for America, as 
for Switzerland, the principles that guard freedom and 
secure internal peace. These habits were formed in the 
field of local government before any national government 
was created, and in that field also the new States 
may profit by American and Swiss examples. Politics 
should not be allowed to become a SGur.,e of private gain. 
The salaries paid to administrative officials must be 
sufficient to secure the abilities which each particular kind 
of work requires ; and all officials, except the few at the 
top who must from time to time be chosen as chiefs 
Jto direct general policy, ought to stand, apart from party 
politics and be neither chosen nor dismissed for their 
opinions, but required to serve the country and their 
departmental heads with ^equal loyalty whatever party 
may be in power. The neglect of this principle was a 
fertile source of mischief in America, and the recent 
disposition to respect it is becoming one of the best 
auguries for purity and good administration in theTuture, 

All the dembcratic peoples may leErn from America 
that no class in the community can with impunity with- 
draw from active participation in its political life. In 
the United States the business ^n^ professional classes^ 
did not indeed withdraw, for ^ they voted with their 
party and subscribed to its funds. But they did not 
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take the share that naturally beibnged to them in 
the work either of political thinking or of legislation 
or of administration. Not many entered the Legisla- 
tures ; few were candidates for any but the highest 
posts ; few gave* their minds to the solution of the 
social and economic as well as political problems that 
were thickening on the country. This aloofness con- 
tributed to bring about that degradation of politics, 
and especially of city politics, from which the country 
has now begun to recover. A new spirit is happily now 
visible ; such ncm-partisan bodies as the Good Citizens’ 
Clubs and Civic Feder^ions, and on some occasions the 
Bar Associations, the Chambers of Commerce, and the 
University Clybs, have become potent agencies for 
reform, and for the promotion of social betterment in the 
interest of all classes alike. * 

There are clouds in the American sky to-day, 
threatening labour troubles such as exist in other great 
industrial* countries ; and if I have not discussed them 
here, it is not from any failure to note them, but because 
they are in substanccf the same as those which Vex the 
internal peace of European States. These troubles are 
in Jthe United States rather imported than of native 
growth. Comparatively few of the extremist advocates 
of the General Strike and the Class War are of American 
birth ; most of the votes which support them come from 
recent immigrants crowded into the great cities. America 
is better fitted than are Eurppean countries to /ace any 
industrial strife that may arise, for no other neople, 
except the Swiss, values so highly its institutions and 
the principles of ordered Bberty embodied therein. In 
America.Democracy has been the best guarantee against 
Revolution. ^ 

The history of the Republic furnishes an instructive 
example of the perpetual conflict between the forces of 
Idealism and the forces of Selfishness. The first genera- 
tion set out with an idealktic faith in Liberty, in Equality, 
and in the Wisdom of theJPeople, The second and third 
generations, absorbed by the passion for the development 
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of their country’s resources and distracted by the struggle 
over negro slavery, allowed aljtises and corruptions to 
grow up, left practical politics to be dominated by a self- 
constituted oligarchy of professionals, and without losing 
their theoretical devotion to Liberty forgot that monarchs 
are not its only enemies, and that it may be threatened 
by money as well as by arms. Then in the fourth and 
fifth generations there came an awakening. The re- 
cuperative forces in the nation reasserted themselves. 
Both the old parties (so far as their Organizations went) 
failed to give the guidance needed, and, there was much 
groping and stumbling in the jearch for remedies to 
cure the evils which all had begun to perceive. But 
the forces that were making for good have continued 
to gain strength. The old ideafe of a government 
which shall be pure as well as popular, and shall unite 
the whole people in a disinterested patriotism that values 
national righteousness as well as national greatness, have 
again become beacon lights of inspiration. 

No Englishman who remembers American politics 
as they were half a century ago, and vvho, having lived 
in the United States, has formed an affection as well 
as an admiration for its people, — what Englishman who 
lives there can do otherwise ? — will fail to rejoice at the 
many signs that the sense of public duty has grown 
stronger, that the standards of public life are steadily 
rising, that democracy is more and more showing itself 
a force making for ordered progress, true to the principles 
of Libert)^ and Equality ffom which it sprang. 
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AUSTRALIAN HISTORY AND FRAME OF GOVERNMENT 

There is no such thing as a Typical Democracy, for in 
every country physical conditions and inherited institu- 
tions so affect the political development of a nation as 
to give its government a distinctive character. But if any 
country a,nd its government were to be selected as showing 
the course which a self-governing people pursues free 
from all external influences and litde trammelled by in- 
tellectual influences descending froi ' the past, Australia 
would be that country. It is the newest of all the 
defnocracies. It is that which has travelled farthest and 
fastest along the road which leads to the unlimited 
rule of the muititude. In it, better than anjmherr 
else, may be studitH the tendencies that rule displays 
as it works itself out in practice. , j . 

A few preliminary words, about the lanij and -the 
people may make it easier ^o comprehend the political 
phenomena we have to consider. 

The Australian continent, with 2,974)5®^ square 
miles (father smaller than Europe), is a vast plain, 
enclosed on the East by a long range* of 'mountains, 
nowhere reaching. 7 500 feet in height, with a few groups 
of hills in the south-west corner and others scattered 
here and there in t^e interior. This plain is so and 
that parts of it seem likely to remain for ever a wilder- 
ness. It is waterless, except in the south-east, where 
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a few rivers descending from the inland sid * of the 
eastern range pursue languid courses towards the 
southern sea, with currents that are in sum ner too 
shallow tv.r navigation. The only well-settled districts 
are those which lie in the hilly region along the east and 
south-east coasts. These districts were colonized from 
a few towns planted on the edge of the sea, the settlers 
spreading slowly inland and spreading also along the 
shore, until at last there came to be a practically continuous 
population along a line of some six hundred miles. This 
population is, however, still sparse in jnany regions, and 
the thickly peopled part of one^ state, West Australia, 
lies far away fron. all the others, its chief town com- 
municating whh the nearest city in them (Adclar. c in 
South Australia) by a railway journey ( t forty-six h^ urs, 
or a sea voyage of nearl) tihree days, while another, 
Tasmania, occupies a separate ishcid. i'hus during its 
earlier years, when the character of each colony was 
being* formed, each Jived an isolated life, busied witii its 
own local concerns, knowing little aoout the others, 
and knowing still less, until telegraphs were laid along 
the ocean bed, of the great world of Kurope and America. 
Not only each colony, but the Australian people as a 
ivhole, grew up in isolation, having no civilized nei^h- 
Dour states except New Zealand, cut off by twelve 
tiundred miles of stormy sea. * 

Fortunate has it been for a land lying so far apart 
that Nature has furnished her with nearly everything 
needed to* make a community self-sufficing. 

Want of moisture is the weak point of the country, for 
more than one-third of its whole area has less than ten 
inches of rain in the year, and another third less than 
twenty. It is a common saying that in Australfa a pur- 
:haser buy? not the land but the wafer. Nevertheless, 
there is not only along the east and parts of the south coasts 
i vast area of cultivable soil, with sufficient rain, but 
in the drier parts of the interiqr jmmense tracts fit foj 
sheep, which have thus become the greatest source of 

/^r\nr»ff-Tr’c IfVi TTl-ii* rAr‘#»nf' Hicmv^rv nf cnKfi»r-. 
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ranean reservoirs of water which can be made availabk 
by artesian wells offers a prospect of extending the regior 
fit for settlement. The climate is temperate, except in the 
tropical north, and so healthy that the average death-rate 
is only ten per 'thousand. Its variety enables all sorts 
of products to Ije raised, sugar, cotton, and the fruits 
of the tropics in the hotter regions, wheat and othei 
cereals in the more temperate. Coal, found in all the 
States but two, abounds in several wide areas, and there 
are rich mines of silver, lead, and copper, besides those 
gold wortings^which drew a sudden rush of immigrants 
to Victoria in 1849. These resources, taken together, 
suflice to promise prosperity and comfort to its inhabit- 
ants. They now number about five millions. 

Those wRo have colonized this favoured land were 
well fitted to develop k. Nearly all came from the 
British Isles — 98 per cent is the fif^ure usually given 
— ^and the proportion of the English, Scottish, Irish, 
and V^elsh stocks is almost the same as that which 
these four elements bear to one another in the British 
Isles, the Scots anci the Irish being slightly in excess of 
the other two, as both these are races of emigrative 
tendencies. Similarly the proportion of Anglicans, Non- 
dbnformists, and Roman Catholics differs little from that 
in the United Kingdom. Nearly all belonged to the 
middle and upper sections of the working class, for the 
cost of a long vefyage debarred the very poor, so th;’? 
class was represented almost solely by the convicts, who 
in days now long past were transported to 'New^South 
Wales, Tasmania, and Western Australia.^ The criminal 
strain thus introduced • is’ deemed to have been now 
washed out, for there is, it would seem, a tendency for 
the average type to re-establish itself in the third genera- 
tion, not to add Aat in the old days offence? now thought 
comparatively slight were puni^ed by transportation. 
In this sunny climate the British stock has wonderfully 
thriven. The rural Australian is tall, lithe, and active. 

^ The transportation of convict* cm sed in New South Wales in 1840, in Tasmania 
in 1853, in Western Australia in 1868. 
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Now that the great rpajority of the population is native 
born, one can begin to speak of an Australian bodily and 
mental type, for though there are differences between 
the several colonies, the population is practically homo- 
geneous, more homogeneous than that of France or 
Great Britain or the United States. Each settlement 
grew up separately, but under similar influences, and 
with a flow of population hither and thither, unchecked 
(save as regards West Australia) by natural barriers. 

The influences that have moulded this type are due 
partly to climate, partly to the conditions of life and 
industry in the new country. The Australian is funda- 
mentally an Englishman, differing 'less from tfe average 
Englishman in aspect, speech, and ideas than does the 
man of British stock either in Canad;i or i*n the United 
States. But the sunnier cliniiate enables him to live 
more in the open air than does the Briton. He has 
preserved something of the adventurous spirit and easy- 
going ways of the bush settler. Poverty has not weighed 
him down, for in Australia a healthy man need never 
remain poor, so high are wages and §0 ample the oppor- 
tunities for rising in the world. He is hopeful, confident, 
extremely proud of his country, which he thinks the 
latest birth of Time.'' It is natural to compare hiifi, 
as he compares himself, with the American. He has 
the same energy and resourcefulness, but takes life less 
tiardly, does not exhaust himself by a continual strain, 
loves his amusements, thinks. more of the present than 
of th^ future. «' 

Of the fiVe great races of Western and Central Europe 
the British has so far shown the greatest capacity for 
developing “ sub-types under new conditions. Until 
he is absorbed into the surrounding population, the 
German, the Frenchman, the Italian, the Russian remains 
in other lands substantially the same as iie was at home. 
But the Englishman in the United States, in Upper 
Canada, and in Australasia, though retaining what may 
be called the bony framework oY his English character, 
has in each country undergone sea-change when he 
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has crossed the ocean into new climes whose conditions 
have evoked latent qualities in his nature. 

The economic conditions of Australia have determined 
the occupations and distribution of the people, and these 
have in turn exftrted an influence upon its political life 
which we shall presently have to note. 

When settlement extended to the interior, the most 
obvious source of wealth was to be found in sheep-raising, 
and immense tracts of land were taken up for this purpose. 
Sheep have not generally been profitable except on large 
runs, partly because in the dry areas a wide run is needed 
for even a moderate ^flock, partly also because the loss 
of stock in the occasional droughts is so heavy that only 
large owners possessing some capital can escape ruin* 
though latterly smaller runs have begun to be combined 
with the tillage of wheat fields. The great size of sheep 
runs checked the growth of small agricultural holdings 
and kept population low in these rural areas, because a 
pastoral estate needs few hands, except at shearing time, 
of which more anon. Moreover, as the land suitable for 
tillage was usually wooded, some capital was needed to 
get rid of the forest before cultivation could begin. 
This retarded the growth of such comparatively small 
farms as prevail in the north-western prairies of the 
United States and Canada. 

For the sange reason the country towns, centres 
distribution for fheir neighbourhoods, also remained 
small. The vast quantities of wool and such other 
produce as was raised for ‘export by the slo^^ extension 
of timber-cutting and of ^igricultural production gave 
plenty of employment* to those who handled it at 
the ports, which were few, for nearly all the export 
trade of New South Wales centred at Sydney, almost 
the only good hJrbour on the coast of tha*t State (then 
a colony) ; while similarly most of the trade of Victoria 
centred at Melbourne. Thus these two cities grew to 
, dimensions altogetljei; ^disproportionate to the whole 
population of their respective colonies. The growth 
of Melbourne was further accelerated, first by the 
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discovery of gold not far from it, which drew a vast 
swarm of adventurers, and subs,cquently, after the gold 
fever had died down, by the adoption of a policy of 
protection for local manufactures by the Victorian legis- 
lature in order to secure employment aV high wages for 
the workers of that colony. The only other considerable 
industry in Australia, at the time when gold production 
diminished, was coal-mining. It has collected a large 
population in a few districts, but has not led to the growth 
of manufactures on a great scale over the country, and 
the towns of the second order are stilf small. There 
is, except in Tasmania with its ^considerable rainfall, 
practically no water power. Thus Australia shows a 
‘contrast between two very large and two somewhat 
smaller cities (Adelaide and Brisbane), wliich together 
include more than one-third (about 40 per cent) of the 
whole population of the continent, and vast thinly- 
grassed and sparsely-peopled rural areas, shading off 
into an arid wilderness. Population grows slowly, for 
immigration has received lukewarm encouragement, and 
the rate of natural increase is extnemely low. Those 
small land-owning farmers, who are so valuable an 
clement in Canada and the northern United States, arc 
in Australia a slender though no doubt an increasing body. 
The middle class is the weaker through the want of 
this particular element ; yet there are no great extremes 
of wealth and poverty. Poverty indeed there is none, 
for the wage-earning classes live so much more comfort- 
ably •than '^0 the like classed in France, Germany, or 
England, as to be up to whjat is there called a middle- 
class standard. Neither are there huge fortunes on the 
European or North American scale. A few of the ranch- 
owners or ** squatters,'' called ‘‘ pastoralists," and still 
fewer of the* lesfding business men, hive amassed con- 
siderable wealth, but rarely does any one leave property 
exceeding 1,000, 000. The fortunes of the rich are 
not sufficient either to sharpep ^tljc contrast between, 
social extremes or to make possible those vast accumula- 
tions of capital which are in the l)nitcd States denouncecl 
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as a political danger. Neither dees wealth flaunt itself : 
no stately mansions %in the country : no sumptuous 
palaces in the cities, and as the wealth is all new, it has not 
had time enough to turn itself into rank. Nowhere can 
one find a stfonger sentiment of equality, that anta-^ 
gonism between the wage-earning and the employing 
class which the traveller feels in the atmosphere as soon 
as he lands in Australia, being economic rather than 
social, for the rich do not presume on their position 
and have never oppressed — they never had the chance 
of oppressing, — their poorer neighbours. 

The Australians^ brought from England along with 
its other traditions a respect for law, so order was 
firmly enforced from the first days of each colony. 
There was not, as in North America and South Africa, 
serious frontier warfarts against natives, accustoming 
men to the use of firearms. The occasional brigandage 
of early days, known as bush-ranging, has long been 
extinct, nor did lynch law ever come into use. *Political 
party organizations were not so fully developed in the 
old country, when the settlers left it, as they are now, 
but the settlers, though they belonged to a class which 
in the Britain of those days furnished few candidates for 
Parliament, possessed the average Englishman's interest 
in public affairs, with the habit of holding public meetings 
and forming aj^ociations for every sort of purpose. Thgj 
were bold in speech, independent in thought and action, 
showing no such tendency to look to and make use of the 
government as has become ^conspicuous in ^Jieir ckscend- 
ants of this generation, scantily equipped with know- 
ledge, but full of the spirit of adventure and the love of 
freedom. All expected that self-government would in 
due course be granted to each colony when its popula- 
tion became sufficiently large ; and Vhen self-govern- 
ment came they relished it and worked it as to the 
manner born. 

Responsible self-gqvernment, /.<?, a Legislature with 
a Cabinet on the British model, w’as bestowed upon New 
SouthWales (the oldest colony), Victoria, South Australia, 
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and Tasmania in 1 855-“56. The Constitutions, prepared 
in each colony by its Council, wei;fc, with a few changes, 
enacted by the British Parliament. Queensland re- 
ceived a self-governing constitutioi in 1859-60 (when 
it was separated from New South Whies), Western 
Australia in 1890. In South Australia universal male 
suffrage existed from the frst for the popular House of 
Parliament; in the others it was introduced before long 
and with little opposition. Much later, the suffrage 
was extended to women. The questions that occupied 
the Governments of these colonies were chiefly economic, 
some relating to the allotment and /injoyment and taxa- 
tion of land, others to fiscal policy, including tariffs. 
However after 1883 the general scramble^ among the 
great European Powers for unoccupied territories all 
over the world began, when it e*J:tended to the ^A'estern 
Pacific, to bring external affairs to the minds of 
Australians, who felt that their interest in the islands, 
especially New Guinea and the New Hebrides, <which 
lie north and north-east of them, could be more effec- 
tively pressed if the whole people spoke through one 
authority. This helped to revive the project, often pre- 
viously^ discussed, of creating a federation of all the 
Australian colonies, a scheme naturally indicated by com-^ 
mercial and fiscal considerations, but retarded by the 
jealous care with which each community sought to 
guard its local independence. After 'long debates in 
two Conventions (1891 and 1.897—99), ^ draft Federal 
constitt:tion ‘^as at last adopted by a vote of the people 
in every colony, and submitted, to the British Parliament, 
which passed it into law (with ‘one slight change) in 
A.D. 1900. Thus was created a new National Govern- 
ment for the whole continent under the title of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, while the old colonies were 
turned into States, each retaining its local government, 
and exercising such of the former powers as it had not 
surrendered to the Federal authoijty. . 

The constitutional system of Australia and its practi- 
cal working are interesting both in respect of theif slight 
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differences from England and of.their wider differences 
from the United Staines, but for the purposes of this 
treatise attention must be concentrated on what is most 
distinctive in the politics of the country, that is to say, 
upon those points in which it has given to the world 
something new, methods, schemes, or practices contain- 
ing a promise or a warning for the future. 

Four points stand out as specially noteworthy. 

Australia is the land in which the labouring masses 
first gained control of the legal government and displayed 
their quality js rulers. 

It is the country in which first a closely knit party 
organization, compelling all members of the Legislature 
who belong to it to act as a compact body, became 
absolute master of a representative Assembly. 

It has extended further than any other country (except 
New Zealand) has done the action of the State in under- 
taking industrial enterprises and in determining by law 
the w^ges and hours of labour. 

It is the country in which material interests have 
most completely occupied the attention of the people 
and dominated their politics, so that it affords exceptional 
opportunities for estimating the influence which the 
predominance of such interests exerts on the intellectual 
and moral side of national life. These four points, 
however, though the special objects of our study, cannot 
be understood wfthout some account of the machinery' oT 

i/ 

government and the way in which it works. I begin 
with the Commonwealth.* 

The Government of the Commonwealth 

The Federal Government has received narrower 
powers than thefee enjoyed by the Donrinioh Government 
in Canada and.by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, but in some respects wider than those of the 
National Government in the United States. Powers 
not expressly allotted to it are, as in the United 
States, deemed to be reserved to the States, whereas 
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in Canada the Provinces retain only such powers as have 
been expressly delegated to th/^m, the residue not 
specifically enumerated being vested in the Dominion. 
Trade — interstate and external — ^tariflFs, currency, bank- 
I ingj patents, weights and measures, marria’ge and divorce, 
are in Australia Federal matters, as are also old-age 
pensions and arbitration in labour disputes which ex- 
tend beyond the limits of one State, while the States 
retain legislation on property and most civil rights, in- 
dustries, land administration, mining, railways, education. 
Reasons to be hereafter explained have led to proposals 
which would considerably extend tjie range of Federal 
authority, and many decisions have been rendered by the 
High Court of Australia, which is the ultimate Court of 
Appeal in the Commonwealth, upon the questions that 
have arisen as to the interpretation of the general terms 
employed in the Constitution. 

The Commonwealth Parliament consists of two 
Houses. The Senate has thirty-six members, six from 
each State, all the States, great and small alike, being (as 
in the United States) equally represented. The senators 
are elected for six years by universal suffrage, not in 
districts, but by a general popular vote over the whole 
State. One-half retire every three years, so the Senate 
is a continuous body except when specially dissolved in 
consequence of a deadlock between the. two Houses. 
T.'he House of Representatives has seventy-five members, 
chosen in one-membered constituencies by universal 
sufFragi“.. Its term is three, years, subject to the power 
of earlier dissolution which the Governor -General can 
exert on the advice of his Ministers. Members of 
both Houses now receive a salary of >^1000 a year.^ The 
British Crown legally retains a power of veto, but this 
is in practice not exercised unless wh^re some grave 
imperial interest might be deemed to be involved, • 

Executive power resides nominally in the Governor- 

^ Originally /'400, it waa in 1907 raised to ^6qo,«n(Uthc action of the Pariiament 
which voted to itself the addition was severely commented on. In 1920 it was auddenly 
further raised to ;^iooo. The same thing happened in the United States and in 
France. 
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General, as representing the British Crown, but virtually 
in the Cabinet of high»^officials who form his Ministry, 
and who must be members of the Legislature and must 
(in practice) have the support of a majority in the House 
of Commons. Subordinate officials are, as in Britain, 
appointed nominally by the Crown but practically by 
the Ministry, and form, as in Britain, a permanent Civil 
Service. 

In order to make the Commonwealth Government 
independent of any State influences, its seat has been 
placed at a spo^(called Canberra, formerly Yass Canberra) 
almost equally distant^from Sydney and from Melbourne, 
lying in a thinly-peopled region far off the main lines 
of railway communication, and at present equally diffi- 
cult of access* from both cities. A space of about 900 
square miles has been c<Kied by New South Wales for 
this purpose to the Commonwealth, and buildings are 
being erected there to provide accommodation for the 
Parliament and the administrative offices. Me*antime 
the seat of government is at Melbourne. 

The Federal Constitution can be amended by Parlia- 
ment, by an absolute majority in both Houses, 
or by an absolute majority in one House, given twice, 
with an interval of three months intervening, and plus 
submission to the other House ; but amendments must 
be thereafter approved by a majority of the States and also^ 
by a majority of the whole people voting simultaneously 
over the whole Commonwealth. In this case only does 
the Australian people exeiti^c as of right th^t power of 
direct legislative action which is so frequent both in 
many of the United States and in Switzerland, where it is 
called by the names of Referendum and Initiative. It 
was, however, held to be within the power of Parliament, 
in such exceptioilal circumstances as Wfere'those of the 
Great War, to refer a matter to the vote of the people for 
their advice, a course taken in 1915 and 1917, when 
their opinion on the ^uljject of compulsory military service 
was desired. This procedure for amendment is prompt 
and easy compared to tfiat prescribed for the amendment 
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of the United States Constitution, a natural result of the 
familiarity with swift parliamentary action which the 
framers of the Australian Constitution possessed.^ When 
a question is submitted to the people to be voted on 
by them, every voter receives a document setting forth 
the arguments for and against the proposals, as well as 
the full text of the proposals themselves. 

The Commonwealth administers two Territories 
not included in any State, besides the Federal district of 
Canberra. One is the large region (532,620 square 
miles), lying along the north coast of the Continent, 
between Queensland and West Australia, and extending 
a long way inland. It was transferred by South Australia 
lo the Federal Government in 1911. The other is the 
South-Eastern or British part of the great Asiatic island 
called Papua or New Guinea* (90,540 square miles), 
which was annexed by Great Britain in 1S88, and by 
an Act of 1906 entrusted, along with some groups of 
islands lying near it, to the administrative care of the 
Federal Government. To this part there has recently 
(1920) been added another part, about 70,000 square 
miles, formerly owned b} Germany, but now allotted to 
Australia as mandatory of the League of Nations. 


The State Governments 

The Constitutions of the six States, all of course older 
than that of the Commonwealth, are reproductions of 
the Biritish frame of government, having been originally 
created by statutes of the British Parliament, though sub- 
sequently modified by acts of the State Legislatures. In 
each there are two Houses. The smaller, which is called 
the Legislative Council, consists, in New South *Wales 
and Queensland^ of persons who have* been nominated 

^ The Constitution of the Canadian Dominion can be changed only by the Imperial 
Parliament which enacted it in 1867; but tliis arrangement, which seems to leave less 
power to the Dominion Parliament than the Australian Parliament possesses, does in 
reality give the former more power, for the liypeyia^ Parliament is accustomed to 
comply as a jnatter of course with requests for amendments proceeding from the 
Canadian Parliament, when satisfied that they represent the 'f!;eneral will of the people, 
whereas in Australia a bare majority only of the States and alsaof tlie people is required. 
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by the Crown, ix. by the Ministry of the day, for life. 
In Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania its members are elected for six years by voters 
possessing a certain small property qualification. The 
voters so qualified are between 30 and 40 per cent of 
those who elect the Assembly by universal suffrage. 
These Councils are continuous bodies, a part of the 
members retiring every second or third year. Members 
are usually re-elected. The larger House, called the 
Assembly, is in every State elected by universal suffrage 
for three year^. Members receive salaries which vary 
from (in Tasmania) up to l,^oo (New South 

Wales), and have afso free passes over the Govern- 
ment railways. Each State has a Governor appointed 
bv the Crowh (usually for five years), and a Cabinet 
selected from members of the Legislature by the person 
whom the Governor summons to form an administra- 
tion, such person being usually th'‘ leader of the party 
which ^t the moment constitutes the majority of the 
Assembly. The Governor, acting on the advice of 
his Ministers, can* dissolve the T legislature, and can 
also, acting on behalf of the Crown, lefuse consent to 
a Bill or refer it to England for the consideration of the 
Ctown, but this right is now so very rarely exercised that 
it constitutes no check on self-government. Judges are 
appointed for life by the Governor on the recommenda-^ 
tion of his Ministeh, being removable only (as in Britain) 
upon a resolution passed by both Houses. The State 
Constitutions (as already (fb|prved) can, like^hat «f the 
United Kingdom, be changed by the ordinar} process 
of legislation. 


The Judiciary in the Common^yealth and 
THE States 

• 

Both in the Commonwealth and in the States, the 
judicial arrangements . follow those of England. All 
the superior judges are appointed for life by the 
Governor, acting on tlie advice of his Ministers, and 
VOL. II 
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are removable only upon an address passed by the Legis- 
lature. They receive salaries sufficient to attract the 
best men from the Bar. In the Commonwealth there 
has so far been created only one court, viz. the High 
Court, which is the final Court of Appeal for all Australia 
in all matters, whether arising under Federal or under 
State law. Its decisions are enforced by State machinery, 
while, conversely, the Commonwealth Parliament may 
invest State courts with Federal jurisdiction. There is 
also in the Commonwealth a Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration (whereof more anon), and also a semi-judicial, 
semi - administrative body called ^ the Interstate Com- 
mission with members irremovable during \heir seven 
years’ term, among whose functions is that of investi- 
gating commercial matters and watching 'the operation 
of the tariff. * 

-General Cp.aracter of the Australian 
Governments 

In its practical working from yea#r to year, the Com- 
monwealth is,*and each State also continues to be as a State 
what it was as a colony, a Crowned Republic, /.<?. a 
community monarchical in its form, but republican in Its 
spirit and operation, and indeed more democratic than 
^,many republics are. Each community, is attached, not 
only legally, but by what are now the stronger ties of 
sentiment and reciprocal interest, both to the mother 
counK^ atid to the otjie!' British self - governing 
Dominions. The growth of a strong Ausiralian national 
patriotism has not diminished the feeling of the Unity 
of the British peoples all over the world. 

These Australian frames of government, Federal and 
State, the legal outlines of which Will be presently 
supplemented by a description of .rheir working, 
are highly democratic. In the Commonwealth wc 
find : ... 

Universal suffrage at elections for both Houses 01 
Legislature. 
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One-membered districts equal*, broadly speaking, in 
population. *• 

Triennial elections. 

No plural voting. 

Payment of members. 

No veto by the Executive. 

Complete dependence of the Executive upon the 
larger House of the Legislature. 

Scarcely any restrictions on legislative power (other 
than those which safeguard State rights). 

Prompt and easy means of altering the Constitution. 

These democratia features exist in the States also, 
save that in them Second Chambers, not based on universal 
suffrage, impose a certain check on the popular House. 
On the other hand, the State Legislatures having full 
power to alter their Constitutions by ordinary legislation, 
are not required to invoke a popular vote for that 
purpose. 

One can hardly imagine a representative system of 
government in and through which the masses can more 
swiftly and completely exert their sovereignty. Of 
them may be said what Macai lay said, not quite 
correctly, of the United States Government. It is “all 
sail and no ballast.” The voters may indulge their 
uncontrolled will for any and every purpose that may 
for the momeni* cqmmend itself to them. 

The Federal Constitution is more democratic than 
are the State Constitutions^ in respect of the fact that its 
Senate is not a conservatives force, being elcfted fiy the 
same suffrage as is the Assembly, and by a method which 
gives greater power to *an organised popular majority. 
It wilj be seen presently that this has contributed to 
make the Labour^ party desire an extension gf the powers 
of the Commonwealth to the detriment of the States. 

Comparing ‘the Commonwealth Constitution with 
that of the Uiuted States, the former is the more 
“ radical,” for it contains neither a veto power, like that 
of the American President, nor these numerous restric- 
tions on legislative power which fetter Congress, while 
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its method of altering the Constitution itself is more 
promptly applicable. On the other hand, most of the 
American State Constitutions depart further from English 
precedents than do those of the Australian States, for the 
former vest the elections both of judges arid of administra- 
tive officials in the people, and many of them contain 
provisions for direct popular legislation by Initiative 
and Referendum. Yet as the American States give a 
veto to the State Governor, and limit in many directions 
the power of the Legislatures, the Australian schemes 
of government seem, on the whole, mere democratic 
than the American, though some of the reasons for this 
view cannot be given till we have examined the prac- 
tical working of Australian institutions. Whoever has 
read the chapters on Canada will not need to be told how 
much less democratic is the form of its government than 
is that of Australia. 

Son;ie one may ask, What of Britain herself.^ Has 
not her Constitution become in recent years almost as 
democratic as is the Australian ? Is not the suffrage 
practically universal, do not the wage- earners command 
a majority in almost every constituenc)^ ? And is not 
the House of Commons supreme, though one delay is 
still interposed before its will can be carried into law, 
supreme even over those fundamental laws which are 
ivaguely called the Constitution ? Did >Hiot Parliament, 
early in the recent war, suspend, with scarce any 
debate, nearly every constitutional guarantee, and place 
the eitecutiffe in uncontrolled power ? 

All this is true. The United Kingdom, which is now, 
so far as respects its frame of government, more of a 
democracy than the United States, is almost as much a 
democracy as the^ Australian Commonwealth, In practice, 
however, this is* not yet the case. The difference lies 
in the different social and economic phenomena of the 
countries, and in a few traditions of public life, which, 
though now fast disappearing, have still more influence 
in old nations like England and France than tradition can 
have in any new community. Some of these phenomena 
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I may here indicate, in order to explain the conditions 
under which Australis^n institutions have to work, re- 
serving for a later stage remarks on those features of 
Australian character which determine the public opinion 
of the nation, • 

1. Australia presents a striking contrast between 
four great cities and a vast, sparsely peopled rural area. 
The capitals of the greater States contain more than a 
third or the whole population. 

2. The bulk of the wage-earning class is concentrated 
in these four fities, and most of the rest dwell in several 
mining areas. 

3. In every State much of the land is owned by a 
small number of proprietors holding large estates, 

4. These* large estates being almost wholly pastoral, 
provide employment for comparatively few workers. 

5. The small farmers, whether freeholders or lease- 
holders, and whether of arable land or of dairy farms, 
are a less important element in the population ’than in 
Canada or the United States, and constitute but little of 
what can be called a ** middle class.” Their voting power, 
such as it is, is lessened by the difficulties which those 
who dwell in thinly peopled areas find in reaching 
{Tolling places. 

6. There is no sort of so-called “ aristocracy ” either 
of birth or of^ rank, and hardly even a ‘‘plutocracy.” 
No family has possessed wealth for more than forty of 
fifty years. 

7. There is, conseqiifently, no class vsffiich^has a 
hereditary interest in, or innuence on, political affairs. 

8. There is less socnal* intercourse between employer 
and employed than in Britain. That sort of semi-feudal 
or semi-family relation that used to exist in some parts 
of England between the landowner and hfe tenants, and 
which sometimes included labourers as well as farmers, 
could not of course be expected in a new country. But 
in cities and at tl^e ^mines also there has been and is 
nothing but a hard ” cash nexus ” (as Carlyle calls if 
between the manufacturer or mine-owner and the work- 
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man, seldom redeemed Jby the kindly interest which, before 
the days of incorporated compajaies, the best sort of 
Lancashire or Yorkshire millowners often took in the mill 
hands and their families.^ The largest class of Australian 
rural workers, the sheep-shearers, are migratory, moving 
from station to station to do this most important part 
of the year’s work, while a numerous section of the city 
labourers, those who load and discharge ships, are not 
in any permanent employment. 

9. The sentiment of social equality is extremely 
strong, for there were hardly any distinctions of rank to 
begin with, and such habits of deference as h^d belonged 
to Europe did not attach themselves to those whose 
o-nly claim was a more rapid rise towards wealth. Gold- 
digging, moreover, which powerfully affected society 
(especially in Victoria) for some years after 1850, is of 
all occupations the most levelling. 

10. The passion for equality has induced social 
jealousy! There is no such deep gulf fixed between 
classes as that which divides bourgeoisie ” and “ pro- 
letariat ” in France, but there is feeling of latent 
antagonism or suspicion, an apparent belief among the 
workers that the interests of the richer and those of the 
poorer are and must be mutually opposed. No similaV 
feeling has existed in Great Britain or in the native 
population of Canada or of the United Stjites. 

^ Two oxet-'ptions were, however, meutiouc<l to me, and there .ire iioubtles* others. 
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In Australia, as in Britain, Parliament is the centre of 
political activity, the mainspring of the mechanism of 

f overnment. It is complete master of the Executive. 

lo veto checks it. Every Minister must sit in it. 
There is no other avenut to public life, for there are no 
offices in the direct election of the people, and in 
Parliament the popular House is the predominant 
power,, for it makes and unmakes the e5cecutive 
government and has the chief voice in finance. 

As already observed, every adult in the Common- 
wealth and in the States possesses the suffrage. The 
admission of women was carried both in the States 
ahd in the Commonwealth with little controversy. 
People merely said, “ Why not ? '' No steps were taken 
to ascertain wi*;ether the bulk of the women desired the 
right of voting. The women who actually demanded ii' 
were a comparatively small section, but little or no 
opposition came from tlfe^rest. The ballet djes not 
permit it to become known how the women vote, but it 
is generally believed that in the richer classes fewer 
women than men vote, while the Labour Unions bring 
the working women to the poll in as large numbers as the 
men. So far a% can be ascertained, • the* introduction 
of female suffrage has had no perceptible effect on 
politics, except that of strengthening the Labour party.^ 

^ It was, however, bdievtU at t\c time that in the two Referenda on the question 
of compulsory military service the women voters of all classes largely contributed to 
the defeat of that proposal. Westifrn Australia, in which it was carried, has the smallest 
proportion of women. 
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Women of the richer sort seem to take little interest 
in public affairs, or at any rate talk less about them' 
than women of the same class do in England, They are 
said usually to vote with their male relatives, and no one 
suggested to me that their possession bf the vote had 
induced domestic dissensions. Though plural voting 
exists nowhere, owners of property may in Victoria and 
Queensland cast their vote either in their place of 
residence or in some other place where they are registered 
in respect of their property. 

Electoral districts are, broadly speaking, equal in 
Dopulation, though sometimes the^ rural areas contain 
^ewer voters, this being thought fair in order to secure 
iue consideration for rural opinion. The Commonwealth 
[Constitution provides for an automatic redistribution of 
;eats in proportion to population. Except in Tasmania, 
vhere the introduction of Proportional Representa* 
ion required the creation of districts, each of which 
vas to feturn a number of members, constituencies have 
3een generally single membered, but Victoria, Western 
flustralia, and Queensland have tried various forms of 
‘ preferential ** or “ contingent ” voting. New South 
Wales in 1910 substituted preferential voting for the 
;econd ballot, and has now nine city electorates, each 
■eturning five members, and fifteen rural, each returning 
hree. Proportional Representation, orv:e enacted for 
;he Commonwealth, was repealed by ‘the Labour party 
vhen they held a majority. 

Voting Jjy post is permjttbd in Victoria and West 
Australia. “ Absent voting the right for an elector 
0 record his vote at a polling place elsewhere than in his 
livision) has been introduced for Commonwealth elections 
ind in Queensland. Candidates are not required by 
aw or custoAi to be resident in the ?listricts they sit 
or, but residents are generally selected as being better 
mown locally. There is a tendency, less strong than 
n England, but much stronger ^tljan in the United 
Jtates, to re-elect a sitting member. 

The counting of votes at elections appears to be every- 
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where honestly conducted, and one hears no complaints 
of bribery, common a^ that offence used to be in the 
United fongdom, and is still in parts of the United 
States and of Canada. A member is, however, expected 
to use his influence to secure various benefits for his 
district, such as roads, bridges, and other public works, 
an evil familiar in many other countries. The expenses 
of elections, generally limited by law, are in the States 
mostly light, usually ranging from j ^50 to ;^20o, 
while for Labour candidates they are borne by Unions 
or political labour leagues. As the Commonwealth 
constituencies are much larger, the cost is in these often 
heavy.^ Where the legal limit (which is £ioo for a 
House of Commons district and £ 2^0 for a Senatorial 
election) has to be exceeded, the candidate's party or 
friends supply the mont^ needed.^ Elections are said 
to be growing more expensive, and members of the 
richer sort are beginning to be called upon to subscribe 
to various public or quasi-public local objects, a habit 
which has latterly become frequent in England.® 

We may now f)ass to the He uses of Legislature, 
beginning with those of the States as being the older. 

The Two Houses in the States 

The bicnmercil system established when responsible 
government was "first granted to each colony, wa: 
suggested partly by the example of the mother country, 
partly to provide a check* ofi the supposed idanger of 
hasty and ill-considered aftion by the more popular 
House, 

In all the States the popular House, called the 
Assembly, is the driving force and dominant factor. 
It controls finance, it makes and unmakes’ Ministries. 

^ I was told that it may reach ^2000, but as at the same election a Referendum on 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution may be voted on, it is not easy to distinguish 
how much of the total expenditure is attributable to each issue. 

• * A statute directs enquiries sto Se made regarding such help. 

® An Act of 1909 imposes penalties on those who disturb an election meeting with 
intent to frustrate its purposes, and dnother (of 1911) bubjects to a penalty olTensive 
comments on a candidate at an election, if published without the writer’s name. 
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To it, therefore, men of ability and ambition flow. 
Its importance, though reduced by the creation above it 
of a National Government, is still sufficient to secure 
among its members, especially in the largest States, 
men of shrewd practical capacity, accustomed to political 
fighting, and quickly responsive to any popular sentiment. 

Very different are the Legislative Councils. They 
are comparatively quiet, steady -going bodies, whose 
members, mostly belonging to the professional or business 
classes, and enjoying a longer tenure of their seats, are of 
a more conservative temper. Their sessions are fewer 
and shorter, their debates quieter.and scantily^reported 
in the press. Sitting for life or for six years at least, 
and usually re-elected at the expiry of their time, they 
acquire a valuable experience, and are less at the 
beck and call of a Ministry or of their own party 
than men are in the Assembly; indeed mnny of thexu 
claim to stand outside party, which has naturaMy less 
power in a body whose votes do not affect a Ministry’s 
tenure of office. Though the scope of their action, as it 
does not include finance, is narrower than that of the 
Assembly, they sometimes amend or reject its Bills, and 
occasionally persist in their view, feeling it to be their 
function to arrest the more drastic or (as they would say) 
hasty and experimental measures of the popular body, 
,on whose powers they constitute the oniy check. Thus 
many disputes have arisen between the two Houses, and 
many efforts made to get rid of the Councils, the Labour 
part)^havig declared its p^urpose to extinguish them or 
to elect them by universal, suffrage. As regards the 
nominee Councils it seems to be now settled that when 
deadlocks arise the Ministry in power may add a pumber 
of new nominees sufficient to carry its m^easures. Queens- 
land deals with 'deadlocks by a popular vote or Refer- 
endum.’’^ For the case of the elective Councils, in 
which the consent of the Council itself would be required 

• * • • 

' In O^uecnBlunii, when a popular vote (Refcremluin) waa taken m 1917 on a 
proposal to abolish the Second Chamber, the pro'^osal was rejected by jGvOOO votes 
against 104,000. 
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for a change, no complete solution has yet been reached. 
These bodies, being representative, usually offer a firmer 
resistance to Assembly Bills than do the nominated 
Councils, but both sets of Councils have in the long run 
accepted measur(?s distasteful to themselves when con- 
vinced that these had behind them the permanent mind 
and will of the people and not the temporary wishes or 
electioneering artifices of a Ministry. 

Except when the aforesaid disputes arise, these 
Councils play a subordinate and little-noticed part in State 
politics. They, do not resemble the Second Chambers 
(Senates) of the States in the American Union nor are they 
comparable to the French Senate, for they contain few 
men of political prominence, and do not greatly affect 
public opinion.* But their record, taken as a whole, sup- 
ports the case for the existence of a revising Chamber, 
for though they have sometimes delayed good measures, 
they have often improved legislation by giving time 
for the people to look where they were going, ahd by 
thus compelling the advocates of hasty change to recon- 
sider and remodel their proposals. 


* The Federal Senate 

When the foremost statesmen of Australia drafted 
the Federal Ccyistitution, they clung to the time- 
honoured precedent of a two-chambered Legislature 
Not seeking to create a check on the democratic spirit, 
they rejected the notion (5f election by lirrjited* con- 
stituencies, and found reasons for the existence of a Senate 
not only in the benefits which the revision of measures 
by a Second Chamber may confer, but also in the need for 
some body to represent the equality of the States and 
guard the rights of the smaller States from th*e numerical 
preponderance of the larger in the House of Commons. 
The body contemplated was to be something stronger 
%nd better than th§ .Councils in the States, a com- 
paratively small body, in which cool and experienced 
men, who wished to escape frequent elections and the 
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rough-and-tumble struggles of the House of Commons, 
might sit for six years at leastj addressing themselves 
thoughtfully to the great problems of legislation. Thus it 
received legal powers equal to those of the House, save 
that it does not turn out Ministries ahd cannot amend 
(though it may reject) finance Bills. When in 1898 the 
question arose how the ^enate should be chosen, the 
framers of the Constitution were informed that American 
opinion, having then come to disapprove that plan of 
electing United States senators by the State Legislatures 
which had formerly won the admiration of foreign 
observers, was turning towards thf idea of an ejection by 
a popular vote all over each State.^ Moved by this 
consideration, and probably thinking such a direct 
election more consonant to democratic principles, the 
Convention resolved to vest the choice of senators in the 
people of each State as one undivided constituency, while 
following the American precedent of giving to each 
State the same number of senators, though Naw South 
Wales had (in 1901) a population of 1,360,000 and 
Tasmania of 172,000 only. 

All the expectations and aims wherev/ith the Senate 
was created have been falsified by the event. It has not 
protected State interests, for those interests have cdme 
very little into question, except when controversies 
have arisen between New South Wajes and Victoria. 
Neither has it become the home of sages, for the best 
political talent of the nation flows to the House of 
Com«ion4 where office is^t6 be won in strenuous con- 
flict. The Senate has done little to improve measures, 
though. this is largely due to a cause unforeseen by 
its founders, which will be presently explained. Not 
having any special functions, such as that control of 
appointments ahd of foreign policy wHich gives authority 
to the American Senate, its Australian -copy has proved 
a mere replica, and an inferior replica, of the House. 


• * * • 

' This sentiment went on growing in America till m 1913 it carried an amendment 
(the seventeenth) to the Federal Constitution, by vihicn the election of sfcators was vested 
in the people. 
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Able and ambitious men prefer the* latter, because office 
and power are in its gift^ and its work is more important 
and exciting, for most of the Ministers, and the strongest 
among them, are needed there, while the Senate is usually 
put off with two* of the less vigorous. Thus from the 
first it counted for little. When the same party holds a 
majority in both Houses, no conflict between the Houses 
arises, and the Senate does little more than pass hurriedly, 
at the end of the session, the measures sent up from the 
House. But whenever the Senate majority is opposed 
to the House majority, trouble may be looked for. 

This comparative failure of the Senate, admitted on 
all hands, is partly due to an unforeseen result of the 
method of election by a popular State vote. Each 
elector having "three votes for the three seats to be filled, 
a well-organized party issues a list of its three Senatorial 
candidates, and the issues submitted being the same, all 
the party electors vote that list without regard to the 
personal merits of the candidates, which, though the) 
might count for much in a one-membered con- 
stituency, count for* little in the area of a whole State, 
What chance in a vast constituency nas a candidate 
of making himself personally known ? He can succeed 
ohTy through his party. The tendency is irresistible 
to cast a straight party vote for the three whom the 
party managers forward, so it is the best organized 

E with the most docile supporters that wins. 

in the election of 1910 the Labour party, being 
far better organized than opponents, cariied^very 
seat in six States, being h^lf of the whole Senate. In 
1913, when another elecfion of half the Senate arrived, 
the same party carried three seats in three States, 
while tliree seats in two States and one seat in another 
went to the less*compact Liberal part)^. At a special 
dissolution of both Houses in 1914 the Labour party, 
while obtaining a majority of eight only in the Assembly, 
secured thirty-one .out; of thirty -six seats. The 
electoral majorities were narrow, but the majority ir 
the Senate became overwhelming. Such a result turnec 
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men's thoughts towards some scheme of proportional 
representation which would enable the minority to secure 
more members, and might give a better chance to men 
of eminent personal qualities ; and a scheme of that 
nature is now on its trial.^ 

The Commonwealth House conducts its business on 
the same general lines as those followed in Great Britain 
and Canada, Ministers sitting in it, leading the majority, 
and carrying their Bills through the regular stages. 
Questions are addressed to the heads of departments, 
and the Speaker is, as in Britain (but not in the United 
States), expected to be an impartial chairman, though 
he, as also the President of the Senate, is now always 
chosen afresh at the beginning of each Parliament 
from the dominant party.^ The closure of debate, 
an inevitable safeguard against persistent obstruction, 
called in Australia stone- walling," is habitual, and 
a time limit is imposed on speeches. Bills levying 
taxation or appropriating money to the public service 
must originate in the House, but the Senate, which can 
reject, cannot amend them, for this would in practice 
amount to giving a power to ijiitiate, though it may 
(and does) return them, suggesting amendments for the 
consideration of the House. The House is the v^tal 
centre of political life, but its vitality was impaired when 
the Labour Caucus (whereof more anon^ was established, 
for the centre of gravity shifted to that caucus in which 
the Labour senators sit along with their comrades of the 
House. -^When Labour holds the majority the caucus 
controls everything ; and debate, except so far as it relates 
to details not settled by the caucus, or makes an appeal 
to the public outside, is thrown away, since it does not 
influence the decision, the majority having already 
determined in secret how it will vote. 

^ In 1919 the application of a plan providing for preferential majority voting 
resulted in the election of 17 members of the largest of the four parties with 
860,060 votes, one member of another party (Labour and Socialist), with 820,000 
votes, and no member of the two smallest (tH Farmers and the Independent) partity, 
which together aggregated 173,000 votes. This outcome has given scant pleasure to 
the advocates of Proportional Representation. • 

' In 1912 the Speaker was not wearing any robe cf office, this having been disused, 
but in the parliament of 19 1 3 it was restored. 
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This being the machinery of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the men who wo^ it belong to what is practically 
the same class in the Commonwealth and in the State 
Legislatures, although the average of ability is somewhat 
higher in the Commonwealth Legislature, because it 
opens a wider field to ambition. Successful State 
politicians sometimes transfer their activities to the 
Commonwealth. 

Europeans must be cautioned not to apply to any 
of the new countries the standards of education and 
intellectual power by which they judge the statesmen 
of their own old countries. In Australia there is no 
class with leisure and means sufficient to enable it to 
devote itself to public life. Some few men there are* 
rich enough tf) live in ease upon the fortunes they have 
made in business or a% sheep farmers, but scarcely 
any of such persons choose a life of Australian ease, for 
if they wish for idle enjoyment they probably go to 
England, if they stay at home they continue to bccupy 
themselves with their sheep runs or their business. Not 
many aspire to 4 political career, which lacks the 
attractions that have hitherto surrounded it in European 
countries. It is (happily) not luciative, and it carries 
ncp more social importance than the membership of a 
city or county council carries in England. Still less can 
the man who has his fortune to make turn aside to 
politics. The pasrtoralist lives on his station and mu ^t 
look after his flocks ; the manufacturer or banker or 
shipping agent cannot sacrifice his mornings <q v^rk in 
a State Legislature, and catfnot, unless his ffeme is in 
Melbourne, think of entariifg the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, where constant attendance is required.^ This 
applies* largely to lawyers also, and in fact no modern 
legislatures are 80 scantily provided with* lawyers as 
those of Australia ; they are fewer than in Britain or 
Canada, far fewer than in the United States or France. 
In 1919 only one was sitting as a representative from 

1 Successful business men are m4)re often than not managers of a large company^ 
and in so far not free to give then time to politics. 
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Victoria. When th.e seat of Government has been 
transferred to Canberra, now ^ remote country nook 
among the hills, far from everywhere, even the possi- 
bility of a Melbourne barrister will be cut out. The 
level of attainments is not high among politicians, 
most of whom have had only an elementary, very few 
a university education. There is, moreover, a localism 
of spirit which thinks first of how a measure will affect 
a place or a trade, and there is a natural distrust of all 
reasonings that seem abstract. Of quick intelligence 
and shrewd mother-wit there is indeed no lack, but rare 
are the well-stored and highly-trained minds capable of 
taking a broad view of political and economic questions. 

One may regret that a larger number of men, trained 
to affairs by business or professional life, do not give 
to their country the benefit of their intellectual resources. 
But it is to be remembered that such men live chiefly 
in the large cities, and would be almost unknown in 
country constituencies, distances being greater than in 
England, and many electoral districts in the “ back 
blocks so large that to canvas them requires a great 
deal of time and expense. Putting all things together, 
only a quite exceptional public spirit will induce a man 
in good business to seek election to a seat in a St?atc 
Parliament, for he must neglect his work, he has a good 
deal of rudeness and possibly even abuse to face, and he 
is expected, far more than formerly, ‘to fetch and carry 
for his constituents and toil fox* the party. Local fame 
and /6o^a year were not,»nor, probably, will ;^iooo 
a year be, sufficient to outweigh these drawbacks, not to 
add that such a man, unless possessed of an attractive 
personality which can meet the ordinary elector on his 
own ground, is exposed to prejudice or suspicion' on the 
ground of his belonging to the richer ‘class. This kind 
of suspicion or aversion, scarcely known, in Britain or in 
Canada, is dwelt on in Australia as an obstacle in the 
path of the educated man seeking^ to enter politics. 

Both before and since Federation politics have been 
unstable in the States and thh Commonwealth, with 
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frequeut shiftings of the majority, and, by consequence, 
frequent ministerial changes. Victoria once enjoyed eight 
ministries in seven years, South Australia had forty-one 
in forty years, and the Commonwealth had, between its 
birth in 1900 ahd 1910, seen seven administrations. 
The consolidation in 1909 of three parties into two, 
with a stricter party cohesion, made for a time these 
shiftings of power less frequent. But elections recur 
every three years, and in the legislatures of the States, 
comparatively small communities, personal feelings count 
for much. Want of tact in a Minister, some offence 
taken by, or selfish njotive acting on, a little group of 
members, has sometimes led to the turning over of a 
few votes and the consequent fall of a Ministry. Party ' 
discipline was Ihx until the rise of the Labour party drove 
its opponents to greater stringency. 

There was plenty of vigorous debating in the State 
Assemblies of last century, which saw the conflicts of 
strong apd striking personalities, such as Robert Lowe, 
Sir Henry Parkes, Sir Graham Berry, William Bede 
Dailey, C. C. KingsK)n, G, H. Reid, Alfred Deakin, and 
others, not to speak of some who happily survive, though 
now no longer in Australian political life. One is often 
told that the present generation of parliamentarians does 
not equal the men of i860 to 1890, that the debates are 
on a lower level, ^that there is less courtesy and dignity, 
that the term politician begins to be used in a dis- 
paraging sense. Such laudatio temporis acti is so common 
everywhere that one would •discount these resists -ifor a 
better past were they not so widely expressed by 
thoughtful observers. There are to-day, as there have 
always been, a few men of eminent ability in public life. 
It would seem that there has been a decline in manners.^ 
Australian politictans fight “ with the gloves off.” 
Offensive remarks are exchanged, as usually happens in 
small bodies where each knows the weaknesses of his 
fellow - members, iiry^ut^tions freely made, speeches 

^ liut Sir G. H. Reid remarks in* his autobiography jn the rudeness common in 
the legislature of New South WjIcs in his day, 

VOL. II tp 
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constantly interrupted by interjected remarks. But 
scenes of violence, such as occasionally disgrace the 
Parliaments of Europe and America, seem to be almost 
unknown, and personal feuds are rare ; personal attacks 
seeming to be no more resented than is roughness in a 
football match. 

Neither the growth of the States nor the creation of 
the Commonwealth has caused a seat in Parliament to 
carry any more social prestige now than formerly, and 
it has added immensely to the work expected from a 
member. His constituents weary and worry him more 
than ever with requests, since the increase of State- 
controlled industries has so enlarged the numb'er of State 
employees that the grievances which the member has to 
bring before the notice of a Minister oi of Parliament 
grow in like proportion. The richer ^Australians dilate 
on the harm done by the payment of members, saying 
it has brought in many uneducated persons who come 
for the sake of the salary, and whose loyalty to their 
party is enforced by the fact that their income depends 
on their loyalty. But no one could tell me how it was 
possible to avoid the payment of members if it was 
desired to have the wage-earning class duly represented, 
nor were the old days adorned by quite so much dignity 
and disinterestedness as it is now pleasant to imagine. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

the executive and the civil service 

• 

Both in the Commonwealth and in the several States the 
Executive Government consists of a group of Ministers, ' 
seldom exceeding seven, who are normally heads of 
one or more of the administrative departments, though 
there may often be found a “ Minister without port- 
folio.” These form the Cabinet. All have seats ^n one 
or other, house of the Legislature, and are supposed 
to represent the best political capacity of the party for 
the time being in tfhe majority. The place of Prime 
Minister^ is, according to British usage, taken by 
the statesman who has been commissioned by the 
Governor to form the administration. 

The personal characters and careers of most ministers 
are pretty familiiy* to the whole community, but, partly 
for this very reason, their dignity and social influence 
are not equal to those of ministers in Europe. It is 
only when a Prime Ministtr^ is a man of ex€epttonal 
popular gifts or indispensable by his talents and the 
force of his will that he tan dominate the Legislature 
through the confidence reposed in him by the people. 
Under the organization of the Labour party^ ministers 
who belong to it a^e selected by and must obey, often 
(it is said) reluctantly, the directions of the party 
caucus, so that it is rather their personal influence in that 
body than their official, position that counts. If this 
caucus system lasts, it may reduce the importance of 

* In the St tcs usually called “Premier.’' 
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oratorical talent, and tnake shrewdness in council and the 
capacity for handling men as individuals the qualities 
most helpful in the struggle for leadership.^ 

Cabinet Ministers are, as in Britain, practically the 
only members of the executive who are changed with 
a change of government. The rest of the regular civil 
service is permanent, /.<?. removable only for misbehaviour 
or incompetence. In South Australia the person re- 
moved by the minister in charge of the department 
may appeal to an independent non -political Board, 
usually composed of high officials. For vhe lower posts 
there is everywhere a qualifying examination, the fairness 
of which is not questioned. In South Australia it is 
conducted by professors of the university. The minister 
usually appoints those who stand highest In the examina- 
tion. Where the age of admission is low (in Victoria 
and Tasmania it is sixteen) tolerably good clerks are 
secured, but there is no certainty of getting talent of a 
higher kind. The more important appointments, and 
those which are more or less temporary, outside the 
regular service, are filled by the ‘minister, who often 
selects with more regard to political services than to 
merit ; but apart from these, and taking the State 
Governments generally, appointments seem to be fairly 
made, neither nepotism nor political motives seriously 
affecting them. , : 

In all the States promotion goes practically by 
seniority,, a method deem-ed necessary to prevent 
favouri^m, but ill calcula/'ed to bring ability to the top. 
In filling the highest posts, especially where technical 
knowledge comes in, the Minister has a wider discretion. 
Tasmania, and (I think) other States also, permit a 

' A very cartful and experienced observer wrote to mej’n 1920 as follows : “ There 
has been a good standard of personal integrity in public men and this has geneially been 
maintained, but in recent years there have been some grave sc^dals leading to the retire- 
ment of Ministers or members from public life, and in some cases these suspicions 
have been so strong that the whole matter has not been thrashed out and that others 
were implicated. In some States the establishment of a practice whereby Members of 
Parliament arc regularly employed by persons htvihg dealings with Government cxerciics 
a pernicious mfluence on the tone and standards of public life.** This is said to happen 
especially where land transactions are concerneef. 1 gather that the level of purity has 
declined somewhat during the last decade or two. 
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Minister, when he can find no one in his department 
fit for some particular T^ork, to get leave from the Civil 
Service Commission to bring in an outsider. 

The salaries pf employees, including those earning 
wages in constructional work or in Government indus- 
trial enterprises, are said to be in excess of those paid 
by private persons for services of the same kind, and 
there are persistent efforts to increase their numbers, 
efforts kept more or less at bay by the Public Service 
Acts. Government employees are in so far a privileged 
class, that thej? can make sure of a hearing and of easy 
treatment, but the rest of the wage-earners would resent 
their being generally paid on a higher scale. The pressure, 
exercised, especially at elections, by the railwaymen in 
Victoria on members of the Legislature had in 1903 
become so serious that the then Prime Minister, a man 
of exceptional force of character, induced the Legis- 
lature to pass an Act taking out of the territorial 
electoral* divisions all persons in government emplojmient, 
and placing them apart in two constituencies, each return- 
ing one member. This Act was of course unpopular 
with the working men, and was, after three years, re- 
pe^ed at the instance of another Ministry.^ The creation 
of Railway Commissioners has reduced but not alto- 
gether removed the evil, for Ministers stdl retain a power, 
exercisable in the .last resort, which exposes them to 
parliamentary pressure. Government servants have 
formed themselves into several powerful Uptons, and 
therethrough bear a part in ©determining the^oficy of 
the Labour party. , ^ 

There exists in every State a Public Service Com- 
mission, which acts under the elaborate provisions of 
statutes defining t^ie conditions of admission,. promotion, 
salary, and discipline of the State services, matters which 
in Great Britain Rave in the main been left to departmental 
regulation. These Commissions have done good in 

0 • • • 

' It was observed that, altho\ gh, the employees themselves might be confined to 
the two constituencies, their sisters and cousins and aunts, as well as their wives and 
daughters, could continue to vote in all the others. 
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keeping the civil service pure and outside politics. 
A similar Commission exists ^n the Commonwealth 
also, the laws of which permit greater freedom in pro- 
motion for efficiency. This freedom, however, opens 
a door to political patronage, and means are found 
for exempting particular appointments from the Civil 
Service rules. The statutory provision which had, as 
in the States, prohibited public servants from joining in 
active political work, was in the Commonwealth repealed, 
and they were merely forbidden to comment publicly on 
the conduct of any department or to 'disclose official 
information. In the Commonweal tli, and also in New 
, South Wales, government employees may appeal to the 
statutory Arbitration Courts for an in(;rease in their 
salaries, a concession justified as less harmful than a 
permission to exert political pressure through Parliament. 

Public opinion, alive to the dangers incident to the 
abuse *of civil service patronage for political purposes, 
has, so far, succeeded in maintaining a faii'ly good 
standard. In the higher posts men of marked ability 
and efficiency are not wanting, but in some, at least, 
of the States, the supply of such men is insufficient. 
The Premier of a small State deplored to me ^the 
absence of any official corresponding to the per- 
manent Under -Secretary of the chief departments of 
Government in London, declaring, that for the lack 
of such men more work was thrown on ministers than 
they could adequately perform. It may be hoped that 
with growth of the country and the increasing 
burdens laid by recent legislation on the administra- 
tive departments, posts in them will more frequently 
attract thoroughly educated men of exceptional capacity 
such as those who now in Britain^ win their places 
by a competitive examination at the age of twenty- 
two. But it will be necessary either to have more 
searching entrance examinations or to allow wider dis- 
cretion to the selecting authority. At present less 
efficiency in the upper posts is. the price paid for more 
impartiality in patronage. 
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Some few branches of administration have been com- 
mitted to semi-judicial ^emi-administrative Boards. In 
the Commonwealth the most important of these is 
the Inter-State Commission, already referred to, and 
suggested by the United States Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Such non-political authorities have the 
advantage of being free to employ methods unhampered 
by routine regulations, and of exercising a better dis- 
crimination in selecting specially qualified subordinates. 

In the Judicial system the example of England 
has been follcywed, and with the like salutary results, 
both in the States and in the Commonwealth. Judges 
are appointed by the Crown (i,e, by the responsible 
ministry) and^ for life, being removable only on an* 
address by both Houses of the Legislature. The 
High Court of Australia* consisting of seven judges, 
has the right of determining constitutional questions, 
subject to an appeal to the British Privy Council, when 
leave has been given by the Court. The judicial Bench, 
everywhere filled by men of ability and learning, 
selected, as in Brifain, from the Bar, enjoys the confi- 
dence of the people, and no serious proposal has ever 
be^n made to fill it (as in most of the American 
States) by popular election, though it has been attempted 
in Parliament to obtain from ministers an announce- 
ment of the perspns whom they meant to appoint. 
Partisans sometimes complain of decisions given when 
these lay down principles they dislike, or narrow the 
operation of measures they^o specially value. *-HBlit no 
foreign critic or domestic^grumbler has, so far as I know, 
impeached either the personal integrity of the judiciary or 
their conscientious desire to expound the law according 
to its true meaning and intent. This is the^more satis- 
factory because many of the judges have, as in England, 
played a !eading*part in politics. That such men should 
put off their politics when they put on their robes is one 
^f those features of '•the •British system which have, at 
home and abroad, worked better than could have been 
predicted. No friend of Australia could wish anything 
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better for her than that the power of appointing to the 
Bench, and particularly to the High Court which inter- 
prets the Constitution, shall continue to be exercised in 
that honest and patriotic spirit which searches for men 
of the highest character and most unbiassed mind, un- 
regardful of their personal opinions upon any current 
questions that have a political aspect. 

There is, however, one cloud in the sky. Questions 
affecting labour and wages which approach the con- 
fines of politics have been coming to the front in recent 
years. Acts have been passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament, by or at the instance of a political party, 
the validity of which, contested on the ground that the 
Constitution had not given Parliament the power to deal 
with the subject, has become a party issue, just as ques- 
tions of Constitutional interpretation regarding slavery 
became political issues in the United States before the 
War ^f Secession. Moreover, an important Common- 
wealth statute (to be referred to later^, establishing 
compulsory arbitration in labour disputes, entrusted to 
a judge of the High Court the d(icerniination of dis- 
putes regarding wages and other conditions of labour, 
a function that is really rather administrative than judicial. 
Though no charges of unfairness have been made 
against members of the High Court for their action in 
any of these issues, whether practical « or purely legal, 
it may be difficult for Ministers who have to weigh 
the merits of persons considered for appointment to 
the to keep out of their thoughts the attitude 

such persons would be likely to take, as judges, upon 
the aforesaid delicate and highly controversial matters.^ 
It would be a misfortune for Australia, as w§ll as a 
blow to the authority of the Constitution, if it came 
to be supposed that judges were appointed with a view 
to their action in judicial controversies: The strength 
of long tradition has, except at a few moments, kept 

C • • 

^ A high authority told me that this consideration was believed to have influenced 
some judicial appointments during the last decade* and that judges of thf inferior courts 
arc sometimes selected with too little regard to their attainments. 
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English judges, though appointed by party Ministers, 
within the strait and narrow path, and a similar tradition 
now fortifies the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But Australia has hardly yet had time to form traditions, 
so her position is less assured. 

Of Local Governments in Australia one may say 
what Pericles said of the Athenian women, that the highest 
praise is given by saying nothing about them, because 
silence means that local authorities have been discharging 
their daily duties quietly and well. The system is in 
all the States > generally similar to that of England, save 
that some functions ^here left to the local authority are 
here undertaken by the State. In one respect it is in 
practice better, because both the municipal councils and 
those which administer the shires are elected without the 
intrusion of political partisanship. Election is on a rate- 
paying franchise.^ The Mayor, chosen by the Council, ^ 
is only its chairman, not, as in .-lOSt American cities, 
the holder of wide executive powers. Australian muni- 
cipalities show few of the evils from which the larger 
cities of the United States and two or three of the 
larger cities of Canada have suffered. In one city only 
has administration been marked by scandals. There 
is doubtless in others a little occasional jobbery, 
but on the whole things are as honestly managed as 
in the towns of !pngland and Scotland. The provision 
of gas, electricity, and water is usually made by the 
cities, which in some cases derive revenue also from 
markets and cattle sale-yafd?. Their financiaHeondition 
is described as satisfactory, for though some have 
incurred large debts, "the expenditure is represented 
by vajuable property, and there are sinking funds for 
reducing city mdebtedness. All municipal work is 
unpaid, but in large cities a sum is granted to the 
Mayor for defraying the expense of public hospi- 
tality ; and this extends (in Victoria) to the presidents 

^ Sometimes U.g. in Ilobait) the* ratepayer has a number of votes proportioned to 
h's valii.ition, 

* The proposal that the May(?r should be electe 1 by the citizens has not so far 
received much support. 
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of Shire Councils. The maintenance of public order, 
together with asylums, prisons,^ and the expenses of 
justice, are left to the State, which, there being no poor 
law, votes money for charities and subsidizes some bene- 
;^olent institutions. Old-age pensions are now a Com- 
nonwealth matter. Roads are made sometimes by the 
State, but generally by the shires and municipalities, 
with the aid, however, of a State subsidy. Much money 
tias been expended upon tramways, which, except a few 
m private hands, belong to the States, as do nearly all 
:he‘ railroads. * 

Rural local government has, owing to the s-parseness 
of population in the interior, never attained the 
itnportance it has long held in Switzerland and in the 
northern United States, nor has it done much to 
cultivate the political aptitudes 'of the people and vivify 
their interest in good administration. 

Throughout Australia the police is efficient, a fact 
:he more creditable because there exist large mountainous 
ind thinly peopled areas not far from the great cities which 
would afford a convenient refuge to malefactors, as they 
iid in the old days of the bush-rangers. Lynch law 
Is unknown. The people, as in England and in Canad^a, 
:ake their stand on the side of the law, and the adminis- 
xation of the law justifies their confidence. 

Education, 1 which in early days it^ he.d been left to 
:he denominations to provide, is now entirely taken over 
by the States, though there remain a good many private 
Roman^-Gftfholic elementary, Schools and a number of 
private secondary schools, ynsectarian and sectarian, 
fhe conditions of a country where the population was 
widely scattered, and in the rural areas very sparse, com- 
pelled State action, and the want of local interest and 
local resources ended by completely centralizing it. 
The localities resisted every attempt to make them 
pear part of the charge of erecting and maintaining 

# • • 

' A lucid and interesting account of education in Australia, from wiiich I have 
tleriveii help, may be found in chapter xii. of the f^'ederal Handbook, preuareo in 1913 
for the British Association which then visited Australia, 
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schools, while ministries and politicians found in the 
allocation of grants from the State treasury means for 
strengthening their position in doubtful constituencies. 
The State, as bearing the cost, exerts all the control ; 
the teachers are 'deemed to be a part of the civil service. 
In recent years State Governments have shown an in- 
creasing zeal for the extension and improvement of 
education, Labour ministries certainly no less than 
others, and the sums expended on public instruction 
have continued to grow, till in 1912- 13 they had reached 
t^he sum of ^4,101,860 (or 17s. 8d. per head) for 'all 
the States as against ^^3, 000,000 (13s. lod. per 

head) in 1908-9. School buildings are still often defec- 
tive, but the^ salaries of teachers and the quality of 
teaching have'been rising steadily. In elementary schools 
no fees are charged; attendance (though imperfectly 
enforced) is legally compulsory; and in districts where 
schools are few and far betweeii, public provision is 
often made for the conveyance of the pupils. No religious 
instruction beyond the reading of the Bible is provided, 
but the clergy of the denominations are permitted 
to give it in the schools, at stated times, to the 
clyldren of their respective flocks, if the parents 
desire it for them. The Roman Catholic Church 
complains that its members are required to contribute 
as tax-payers t€ {he support of schools it disapproves, 
and demands support for those it maintains at its ov/n 
cost, which are, however, in New South Wales, where 
the Catholics are most “numerous, attendedHby only 
40 per cent of the Roman Catholic children. 

The provision of secondary education, if still imper- 
fect, is improving in quantity and quality. Schools of 
all grades are bfing brought into closer relations with 
the universities, and in some States the number of 
teachers who “hold degrees is increasing. There are 
excellent agricultural colleges, but technical instruction 
in other branches is^ still deficient. 

Whether education is suffering, or is likely to suffer, 
from being not only centralized but standardized and 
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reduced to an undesirable uniformity, is a question on 
which Australian opinion is divided, though no one alleges 
that it has, as in many American cities, and in France 
also, “ got into politics.” The teachers seem to be 
left free, and they come nearer than in England to 
being a united profession, in which merit can rise from 
humbler to higher posts. 

Each State aids its university by a considerable public 
grant, but exercises no more authority than is implied 
by its being represented on every governing body. 

Though State subventions are a proper recognition 
of the importance, especially in ai new country where 
men’s minds are chiefly occupied with business and 
amusement, of institutions dedicated not only to instruc- 
tion but also to learning and science and research in all 
the fields of human activity, 'and though among the 
professors there are many men of conspicuous ability 
and distinction in their several spheres of work, the 
universities have hitherto counted for less in the progress 
and the development of Australian life than the Universities 
have in that of America ; and they have* not, owing to their 
limited resources, had the chance of doing so much as 
:he latter to raise the standard of knowledge and thoug|it 
in the country. This, assuredly not the fault of their 
:eaching staffs, seems due to a deficient appreciation 
among the people at large of the services seats of learning 
may render. It is to be hoped that men of wealth will, 
IS has been done on a grand scale in the United States, 
add fret4y»^fo the endowmeijts, still small in proportion 
;o their requirements, whiqh the Universities have 
already received from donors who saw their value as 
actors in national progress. Nowhere in the world is 
:here more need for the work which Universities can do 
•or an advancing people. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

AUSTRALIAN PARTIES AND POLICIES 

That political parties would grow up in each colony so 
soon as responsible government had been granted was a 
matter of course, for where the powers and emoluments of 
office are prizes offered to the leaders of a majority in a 
legislature, its members are sure to unite and organize 
themselves to win these prizes. But upon what lines 
would ^parties be formed ? The Whigs and Tories of 
the Mother Country lay far behind, and most of the 
questions which had been party issues in England did 
not exist here. There were, howevc^*, those opposite 
tendencies which always divide ihe men who reach 
fcft-ward to something new from the men who hold 
fast to the old, and there was also sure to come the 
inevitable opposition between the inierests of the few 
who have a larger and the many who have a smaller 
share of the world’s goods. 

Some of the questions which have been 4:hejbunda- 
tions of parties in Europe* were absent. There were 
no race antagonisms, for the settlers were all of British 
Stock, and hardly any religious antagonisms. Apart from 
local questions, important wherever a new community 
is making roads or railways or laying out towns, the 
matters that first occupied the assemblies were constitu- 
tional and economic. The former were easily disposed 
of by the enactment^ in every colony first of manhood 
suffrage and then of acLult suffrage for elections to the 
popular House, but in Victoria, and somewhat later in 
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South Australia, there were long struggles over the 
structure of the Upper Chamberv 

Economic issues cut deeper and have been more 
permanent. They turned first upon the tenure of land, 
ind took the form of a conflict between those called the 
squatters, who had early obtained large leaseholds, and 
others, the “ free selectors,’' who, coming later, were 
granted rights of acquiring freeholds out of such large 
leaseholds in order to increase the number of cultivating 
owners. Simultaneously, or a little later^ fiscal con- 
troversies emerged, and in some colonies tj’e two parties 
were for a long time distinguished 3S respectively the 
advocates either of a tariff for revenue only, or of a tariff 
for the protection of domestic industries. Other questions, 
juch as the provision of religious education and the 
restriction of the sale of intoxicants, from time to time 
arose, but the most vital differences till near the end of 
last century concerned land and financial policy. The 
Free Tfade party was generally dominant in Ne\\: South 
Wales, the Protectionist in Victoria, which had a rela- 
tively larger manufacturing population. 

Every party organization is compact and efficient 
,n proportion to the forces it has behind it, be they those 
of racial or religious passion, or of political doctrine, br 
of attachment to a leader, or of material interest. 

In the United States, besides thqse motives of 
traditional loyalty to a doctrine or a })hrase or a name 
which prompt men to unite for political action, the 
pecuniaTL mterest felt by the enormous number of 
persons holding or desiring* to hold public office built 
Lip the party Machine. In England there was a driving 
"orce during most of the eighteenth and the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century in the influence exerted 
oy the landowners and supporters of •the Established 
Church on the one hand, and by the commercial classes 
md Nonconformists on the other. In Australia none of 
the aforesaid forces, except, to a flight extent, that of 
interest, was operative till recentlv, nor did any leader 
arise who exerted a strong personal fascination. Accord- 
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ingly, the party organizations w?re loose and feeble. 
There were only two^ parties in the legislatures, the 
Ministerialists and the Opposition, the Ins and the Outs, 
but, except at moments of high tension, members passed 
easily from the one to the other. The leaders frequently 
made new combinations, and sometimes took up and 
carried measures they had previously opposed, while the 
mass of the voters were not permanently ranged under 
one or other party banner. Nothing was seen like that 
elaborate system of local committees which has existed 
in the United States for nearly a century, nor even 
like those local Liberal and Conservative Associations 
which grew up In Ijritain from about 1865 onwards. 
Australian conditions did not furnish, except in respect 
of the land question, such a social basis for parties as 
England had, nor was .there, outside the legislatures, 
any class which had aught to gain from office, so party 
activit) was less eager and assiduous than it has been in 
America. The fluidity of parties and want of organiza- 
tion were, however, to some extent compensated by the 
power of the newspapers, which led the voters at least 
as much as did the party chiefs, while the fact that 
nearly half of the electors lived in or near great cities 
m*ide public meetings a constant and important means 
of influencing opinion and determining votes. 

Towards the end of last century a change came, and 
other forces appeared which were destined to give a new 
character to Australian politics. 

While in the legislatures the ceaseless stufc^of the 
Ins and Outs went on in thS old British fashion, though 
with more frequent swings of the pendulum, the 
leaders of the working men were beginning to exert 
themselves outside the regular party lines. They 
pressed forward •Labour questions, such a5 that of the 
Eight Hours’^ Day. Chinese immigration had been 
stopped under their pressure, because it threatened 
^to aflFect the rate of^ wages. The English Dockers’ 
•Strike of 1889 had^quickened the activities and roused 
the hopes of Austrafian trade unions, already well 
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organized. In every colony Trade and Labour Councils, 
embracing and combining the efforts of a number of 
the existing Unions, began to be formed, and their 
leaders began to busy themselves with politics in 
a way distasteful to Unionists of S:he older type. 
Already in 1881 the Labour Unions of a New South 
Wales constituency had returned a member to the 
Legislature to advocate their aims. The example was 
followed in South Australia in 1887, Victoria in 
1891, in Queensland in 1892, in Western Australia 
in 1897, and in Tasmania in 1903, so Labour parties 
grew up in every Legislature. The movement re- 
ceived a stimulus from the great strike which, arising in 
Melbourne in 1890 out of a dispute between the Marine 
Officers’ Association and their employers, spread far and 
wide over the country, and involved many industries. 
This, and another great strike (in 1894) of the wool- 
shearers, was attended with many disorders, in dealing 
with wnich the State Governments incurred the wrath 
of the Union leaders. The Unions continued to grow in 
membership and influence till their large membership, 
led by energetic men, came to constitute a vote with which 
candidates and ministers had to reckon. For a time 
they were content to press upon successive ministries 
the measures they desired, but when they came to form 
a considerable element in the legislatures, they adopted 
the plan, familiar from its use in the' British House of 
Commons by the Irish Nationalists, of voting solidly 
as onej^ftdy, and transferring their support to which- 
ever of the old parties bid highest for it by a promise 
to comply with their demands. This was the easier 
because the two pre-existing parties, divided chiefly on 
Protection or Free Trade, could practise a ’ facile 
opportunism on labour issues. * 

When the first Parliament of the Australian Common- 
wealth was elected in 1900, there appeared in it a Labour 
party already numbering, in House and Senate, twenty- 
four out of a total of one hundred and eleven members. 
The two older parties, which had existed in the former 
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colonies (now States), reappeared in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. One was practically Protectionist, the other 
largely composed of Free Traders. The existence of these 
three parties promised ill for stability. The first ministry 
fell (after three • years), defeated by a combination of 
Free Traders and Labourites. A Labour ministry came 
in, but although the General Election of 1903 had 
raised the numbers of the Labour party to twenty-six 
in a House of seventy-five, their strength was obviously 
insufficient, and after three months they fell, to be suc- 
ceeded by another ministry, whose head was a Liberal, 
but which included bjth Protectionists and Free Traders. 
This administration was in its turn overthrown, after 
ten months of life, by the other two parties voting together 
ag linst it. A •ministry of a Protectionist colour followed, 
and held office for three •years by judiciously “ keeping 
in touch ” with the Labour party. When the latter, 
having obtained many of the mer sures they desired, 
sudden]}'' withdrew their support, these ministers Yell, to 
be succeeded by a second Labour Cabinet. Its life also 
was short, for after six months the leaders of the other 
two parties, alarmed at some utterance^ of the Labour 
men, which seemed to be taking on more and more of 
a 5 bcialistic tinge, resolved to effect a fusion. There- 
upon, by the joint efforts of two sets of politicians there- 
tofore mutually hostile, the Labour men were turned 
out, and a Coalitio’n Government installed at the end o" 
1909. Next year came the regular triennial dissolution 
of Parliament. The Labour party had been *cp^ftiinuing 
to gain strength in the country, and on this occasion it 
was favoured by the occurrence, while the canvas was 
proceeding, of a strike among the coal-miners of New 
South Wales, which led to grave disorders and irritated 
the working clas*fe. The coalition of two* theretofore 
antagonistic parties had, moreover, displeased many 
electors who had previously given their support to one 
or other ; and many of these seem to have now abstained 
from voting. The resuft was a victory for the Labour 
party, who secured a working majority in the Assembly 

VOL. II ^ o 
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and an overwhelming majority in the Senate. Thus ended 
that triangular conflict which had caused six changes of 
Government within the first ten years of the Common- 
wealth, rendering ministries unstable and breeding 
constant intrigues and cabals. Those who had formerly 
been Protectionists and Free Traders were now united 
as one Opposition, following one group of leaders, and 
offering what resistance they could in a conservative or 
anti-socialist sense to the dominant Labour caucus. In 
1915 the Labour party split up on the question of 
compulsory military service, its smaller seotion retaining 
office by a coalition with the Liberals, some, of whose 
leaders entered the Cabinet. The new party thus formed 
took the name of National. In 1 920 it held a majority in 
the Commonwealth Parliament.^ 

While this was happening in the Commonwealth, 
politics were taking a similar course in the six States. 
The Labour parties which grew up found it at first 
expedient to play ofF the two pre-existing parties against 
one another, and so to get legislation from whichever was 
in power as the price of support. Ultimately the Labour- 
ites succeeded, first in Western Aubtralia in 1904, in 
securing majorities which placed them in control of 
most States till the split of 1915, after which they lost 
the other States, except Queensland, to the Nationalist 
party. The coalescence in the States^ of the two old 
Liberal and Protectionist parties caihe the more easily 
because the tariff, having been transferred to the Common- 
weal th^Pi'^i'Iiament by the Federal Constitution of 1900, 
no longer furnishes a State issue. Thus everywhere in 
Australia the two-party system came again to hold the 
field, though at the general election of 1919 many votes 
were in three States given for a party called the Farmers* 
Union and in two other States, a smallfcr number of votes 
for those who called themselves Independents, 

^ The Roman Catholic Church has latterly, especially in New South Wales, where 
there is a large Irish element, and in (^ucenslandj gi,’'ei> its support to the Labour Party, 
which largely consists of men of Irish stock, and it has become an ardent advocate 
of Irish claims to self-government. Thus rcligun has come, practically for the first 
time, to be a factor in Australian politics. 
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Against the contingency of schism within its ranks 
the Labour party has, > by its organization, long taken 
every precaution to provide. The system deserves 
a short description. It is novel : it is effective : its 
example may pro*bably be followed elsewhere. 

The organization has two objects — to select the party 
candidates and to formulate the party doctrines. The 
former is primarily a local task, the latter is for the whole 
of the party in the State, or in the Commonwealth, as 
the case may be. 

In every constituency there is a Trade Union Council 
and a Political Labour League. Every member signs its 
constitution on entrance, and is bound thereby. These 
two bodies work together, the Labour League selecting 
the party candidate for that constituency, while often 
conferring with and influenced by the central Labour 
Council of the State. Every candidate is required to 
take the party pledge, i.e. to declare that he accepts 
the authorized programme for the time being in force, 
and will, if elected, vote as the majority of the party in 
the legislature decide. 

In each State there is held, sh '>rtly before the ap- 
proaching triennial general election, a Conference of 
defegates from all Trade Union Councils and Political 
Labour Leagues, at which a legislative programme 
of the State p,i,rty is discussed and adopted. Once 
adopted, it is binding on all members of the part), 
and especially on candidates and members of the legis- 
latures. The State part/ jiecomes, for the * pvnrposes 
included In the platform, both as respects the general 
election and for the duration of the incoming legisla- 
ture, an army under discipline, moving at the word 
of command. The members of this Conference are 
elected in each State according to rules prescribed by the 
State party authority. Similarly in the Commonwealth 
there is held once in three years, shortly before the 
impending Federal electipns, a Conference consisting of 
six delegates from the qentral authority of the organized 
Labour party in each State. This Conference discusses 
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and determines the party platform for political action 
in the Federal Parliament, and hy this document, when 
adopted, every member of the party in Parliament is 
bound, as respects both the points set forth in the platform 
and also his own votes on any “ questions of confidence ” 
that may arise in Parliament, i.e, when the question is 
that of supporting or opposing a ministry on issues 
involving its tenure of office. 

The terms of the pledge as first settled were as 
follows : 

*■ 

I hereby pledge myself not to oppose the candidate selected 
by the recognized political Labor organization, and, if elected, to 
^o my utmost to carry out the principles embodied in the Australian 
Labor party’s platform, and on all questions affecting the platform 
to vote as a majority of the Parliamentary party may decide at a 
duly constituted caucus meeting.^ • 

When a Legislature (either Commonv/ealth or State) 
is sittifig, the members who belong to the labour party 
meet regularly in caucus once a week, or oftener if 
some emergency arises, to deliberate, with closed doors, 
on the course they are to pursue in debate and in voting. 
Each member is bound by every decision arrived at 
by the majority upon questions within the scope of »the 
party platform, including all amendments to Bills falling 
within that programme. As the total number of Labour 
members in the two Houses is considerable, secrecy is 
not easily secured. The debates in caucus are said to 
be thc|j;pi|gh, so every member can master the questions 
on which he is to vote. When the party commands a 
majority, its unanimity enables it to run its Bills through 
quickly, because there may be little or no debate on its 
side, while the resisJtance of the minority can be over- 
come by th^ use of closure, which is •in fact constantly 
applied. Sometimes the whole party, except one or two 
left to keep the debate going in the House, withdraw 

^ 1 quote them from the book of Mr. W. HKighes, The Case for Labor 
published In 1910), p. 66, where the pledge system is explained and advocated. So far 
as I know, these terms have remained in force, butSvhether that is so or not the principle 
they embody continues to rule. 
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into caucus to consider their action, and return to vote 
when they have reached a decision. 

This parliamentary caucus has also the right, when 
it constitutes a majority in the legislature, or selecting 
the members of the Administration. The leader of the 
party in the Assembly whom the Governor has sum- 
moned to form a government is not free to choose his 
colleagues, but must take those whom the caucus names. 
Much canvassing goes on in the caucus on the part of 
aspirants to office, and when a minister has been chosen, 
he holds his post at the pleasure of the caucus, which 
is entitled to require his retirement if he fails to give 
satisfaction. To them, and not to Parliament, each 
minister is responsible. This is in effect a supersession 
of Cabinet government, and largely of Parliamentary 
government itself, because a majority in an Assembly, 
debating secretly, is not the same thing as the Assembly 
debating openly, and also because the caucus itself is 
largely ruled by a power outside its own body.^ 

Until this organization of the Labour party, both 
in the constituencies and in Parliament, had been built 
up, the two old parties, and, after the! • fusion, the united 
parjty, which was generally called Liberal, but now 
(1920) constitutes the large majority of the Nationalists, 
had possessed very little organization. In each electoral 
area the local h^a^s of the party arranged who should 
be their candidate, and in Parliament the members 
followed their party leader upon the main issues, 
retaining their independence in minor mattefsV The 
bonds of party allegiance were not drawn tight in Aus- 
tralia any more than they had been in Great Britain 
before the years 1890-1905. \Vhen, however, the 
Labour party became a formidable fighting organiza- 
tion, the other party, obliged to follow suit, created a 
political machinery approximating to that of its oppo- 
nents, though lesb complete and much less stringent. 

^ This caucus system has been retained by the presen* Labour party, which is now 
the regular Opposition in the Commonwealth, both in the Commonwealth Parliament 
and in any States in which it happens to be in a minority. 
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As respects the Co'mmonwealth, its supreme party 
authority, called the Australian Liberal Union, was made 
to consist of all organizations recognized by the 
Executive, and its direction vested^ in an Annual 
Conference of six representatives from each State. 
This Conference appoints a Council of three members 
from each State, and the Council, which must meet at 
least once a year, appoints an Executive of six, one 
from each State. The platform is adopted by the 
Conference, but business connected with Federal elections 
is left to the State party authorities, while 'the formation 
of a ministry belongs to the partydeadcr summpned by 
the Governor-General to undertake that duty. 

Under this system accordingly no pledge is exacted 
from a candidate except that of adhesion to the general 
party platform, and the formulation of the party pro- 
gramme is left to the parliamentary chief. In practice, 
the member of a legislature who belongs to what is 
now the ‘‘National’* party seems to enjoy 'a. much 
greater latitude in his action than ^ is allowed to the 
Labour member. More freedom, * of course, means 
less discipline and therefore less fighting efficiency than 
belongs to the Labour party. Both the party organisa- 
tions, although they purport to leave the selection of 
parliamentary candidates primarily to the localities, exert 
a greater influence upon the choice than- British practice 
has usually recognized, and both organizations bind the 
member to the support of the party platform more 
strictl)rThan did either of*the two old British parties 
forty years ago, or than the practice of American parties 
does to-day. 

Any one can see what advantages the Labour party 
has derived Jfrom the system above desfribed. It had in 
every local trade union and Council of trade unions, as 
well as in the Political Labour Leagues, affirm foundation 
on which to build, for the Unions had their officials, 
were already accustomed to w©rk together, and had a 
claim on the allegiance of their members. The adoption 
of a programme, in settling which every member had, 
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either directly or through his delegates, an equal voice, 
made the system in form democratic. The platform, 
setting forth definite aims, gave every member of a 
Union an interest in their attainment. Canvassing was 
hardly needed, because the members of the organiza- 
tions were personally known, and could, with their 
female relatives, be readily brought up to the poll. 
While the other parties exerted themselves chiefly when 
elections were approaching, the Labour organization was 
always at work, costing little, because special political 
agents were not required. Thus the party was able 
to cast its full and undivided vote ; and when women 
were admitted to the suffrage, their vote was cast along 
with that of the men to a greater extent than was possible 
in the other p'arties, in which many of the women, espe- 
cially those of the richer Jlass, did not trouble themselves 
to go to the polls,’ The Labour party was moulded 
into a sort of Spartan or Prussian ar ny, to which, perfect 
union gave strength. It was in practice, if not in 
theory, an undemocratic system, but, in view of aims 
that were dear to all, individual freedom was willingly 
sacrificed to collective victory. Other causes also 
helped the swift growth of the Labour party. A positive 
and definite programme is always attractive. This one 
made a direct appeal to the hand-workers. Shorter 
hours and hett'^r ^wages need little advocacy, especially 
when they promise the attainment by legal and pacifi<' 
means of objects for which men have been fighting by 
repeated strikes, a warfare in which there hud been 
many defeats with consequent suffering. Cl jar and 
coherent in its aims, solidly united in its action, the 
Labour party stood at first over against two parties 
which it had fprced reluctantly to concede measures 
they were both known to dislike. Afterwards it was 
arrayed against a coalition of politicians who had been 

^ Nearly all of my informants regarded woman suffrage as having materially added to 
« the strength of the T.abour party. Wvmen seem to vote less than men. In a recent New 
South Wales election for the State Assembly the percentage of men voting, where 
seats were contested, to the total number on the roil was 76, that of the women 
voting 65. 
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differing on an issue deemed fundamental, and who 
were now united only in their an*ti-Socialism. The two 
most prominent leaders of this coalition, Mr, Reid and 
Mr. Deakin, were men of high character^ long experience, 
and eminent capacity, men whom to know personally was 
to like and to value. But there was slackness among 
their supporters, A purely defensive attitude is even 
less inspiriting in politics than in war. The economic 
arguments on which the Liberal leaders relied went over 
the heads of the average voter, and had been discredited 
in principle by the frequent divergence bf Australian 
legislation from sound economic doctrine- Those leaders 
could, of course, appeal to something stronger than prin- 
ciples — the self-interest of the richer class, who saw 
themselves threatened by a constantly growing taxation. 
But most business men thought it less trouble to go on 
making money than to descend into the political arena. 
They voted, but they did not throw themselves into 
the fight as did the Labour men. 

In point of education and knowledge the Liberals 
had an advantage ; yet not so great an advantage 
as Europeans may suppose. Among the Labour chiefs 
there were a few men who, gifted with natural talents, 
had educated themselves by reading, and in some cases 
had entered the legal profession and made a reputation 
there. There were others who, with lijttle book learning, 
had forced their way upwards from day labour through 
the offices of the trade unions, and been trained by 
assiduoTTS practice to be alert .observers, skilled organizers, 
capable debaters.^ The carrier of a Unionist organizer 
and secretary gives a fine schooling to an active and 
tactful man, turning him out all the better fitted for his 
work because not encumbered with tastps or attainments 
which might impair his sympathy with his own class and 
their sympathy with him. Setting aside 'a few eccentric 
persons who owe their rise to boisterous good-humour 

• ^ < 

^ The present generation of Labour members is, however, described as rather inferior 
to those whom the early struggles of the Labour party b: ought to the front, and there 
would seem to be to-day fewer leaders of the calibre I noted when visiting Australia. 
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or to a somewhat wayward energy^ the average ability 
of the Labour Ministries that have held power in the 
Commonwealth is said to be little, if at all, inferior to 
that to be found among the Liberals, and possibly not 
below that of men prominent in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington or in the Parliament of Canada. 
These Australian leaders understand the questions they 
have chiefly to deal with as thoroughly, on the practical 
side, as do their antagonists. They know human nature 
— which is after all the thing a politician most needs to 
know — quite as well, and the particular type of human 
nature to which most Australian voters belong, very 
much better. The Liberal politicians suffer from that 
suspicion which the average worker feels towards a* 
member of the*richer class. In Great Britain a candidate 
for Parliament gains with Ihe electors, though less to-day 
than formerly, by being a man of means and education. 
In Australia he loses. His social advantages are political 
drawbacks. He may overcome them by popular manners 
and a frank honesty of purpose, but drawbacks they 
remain. This is more noticeable in Australia than in the 
United States or Canada, because though equality reigns 
in all three countries alike, there li more of British 
aloofness among the richer Australians. 

The weak point of Australian politicians, with 
some exception^ among the leaders, is their deficient 
education, and that narrowness of view which the con- 
centration of attention on a particular set of questions and 
interests produces. This ^natural in peopte v>iho live 
far apart from the rest of the civilized world, and in a 
country which has had only a short history. They miss 
something which Europeans, possessing no more school 
education, obtain^ by a sort of infiltration. Those who 
visit Europe generally return with their horizons notably 
widened. Such deficiencies may be expected to dis- 
appear with the growth of the country and its more 
frequent intercourse with^ Europe and North America. 



CHAPTER L 


QUESTIONS NOW BEFORE THE AUSTR-\LiAN PEOPLE 

"We may now turn from the machinery of Government, 
the methods of administration, and the party organiza- 
tions, to enquire what are the' concrete questions which 
actually occupy the statesmen and people of Australia. 
What, ideas guide them.? What objects do they seek 
to attain ? and by what means ? 

As these questions are, allowing for minor local 
differences, the same in all the States and in the 
Commonwealth Parliament, it is convenient to treat 
them together, as common to the whole country, though 
the forms they have taken vary slightly in the several 
States. 

They may be classified under thre^ heads ; (i) Those 
on which the people of Australia as a whole are sub- 
stantially agreed ; (2) those on which there is a 

preponderance of opinion* Sufficient to remove them 
from the forefront of controversy ; and (3) those which 
acute differences of opinion have made the battle-ground 
of politics. 

The first class includes, happily for^ Australia and for 
the other Dominions as well as for the mother country, 
the maintenance of a political connection between 
Australia and the rest of the British people dispersed 
over the world. Most of thoce* whose opinion carriegi 
weight regard this connection as equally beneficial to 
all the territories of the British Crown. There is among 
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the more thoughtful a general though vague desire for 
some constitutional changes which may draw those rela- 
tions even closer than they are now, so that the means of 
common defence, may be more perfectly organized, and 
that the Dominions may receive a share in the direction 
of foreign policy corresponding to that share in the 
responsibility for common defence which they have 
themselves been undertaking, as Australia did when her 
naval force co-operated with that of Britain. How this 
object may best be attained is not yet clear. But the 
growing feeling that union is strength has been 
emphasized by the &eat War, which, while developing 
in Australia a strong national self-consciousness, made 
it also evident that the safety of each part of the 
Briiish dominions depended on the safety of every 
other part. The recognition given to Australia as a 
nation by her admission as a Signatory of the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 and 1920 and as a member of the 
League of Nations marked an epoch in her position 
in world politics. Sentiment and interest alike prescribe 
some system under which, while the fullest independence 
in local affairs is maintained for each of the self-governing 
divisions of the Empire, its collective energy for common 
affairs shall be regularized and increased ; but those 
who desire to propound any scheme for creating a closer 
constitutional reUtion must not forget that the expression 
of a wish for it must, if success is to follow, come from 
Australia herself as well as from Britain.^ 

There is in Australia an even more general* agi cement 
that the continent must be strictly reserved for the white 
European races, excluding persons of East Asiatic or 
South Asiatic or African origin. The watchword, “ A 
White Australia,^’ is proclaimed by all parties alike. 
The philanthropic and cosmopolitan philosophers of 
the nineteenth* century would have been shocked by 
the notion of keeping these races perpetually apart, 

• 

^ Even the use of the words “ Eqjpire ” and “ Imperialism ” excites in some quarters 
a suspicion lest self-government should be encroached upon by the establishment of any 
sort of central authority, however restricted its functions. ^ 
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and warning black or yellow peoples off from large 
parts of the earth’s surface. Even now most large- 
hearted Europeans dislike what seems an attitude of un- 
friendliness to men of a different colour, and a selfishness * 
in debarring the more backward races from opportuni- 
ties of learning from the more advanced, and in refusing 
to all non -European races, advanced and backward, 
the chance of expansion in lands whose torrid climate 
they can support better than white men can. Neverthe- 
less, there is another side to the matter. Whoever 
studies the phenomena that attend the contact of whites 
with civilized East Asiatics in Pacific North America, not 
to speak of those more serious difficulties that arise 
between whites and coloured people in large regions of 
America and in South Africa, perceives that there are 
other grounds, besides the desire of working men to pre- 
vent the competition of cheap Asiatic labour, which may 
justify, exclusion. The admixture of blood, which is sure 
ultimately to come wherever races, however d’fferent, dwell 
close together, raises grave questions, not only for white 
men, but for the world at large. Scientific enquiries have 
not so far warranted the assumption that a mixed race is 
necessarily superior to the less advanced of the two races 
whence it springs. It may be inferior to either, or the 
gain to the less advanced may be slighter than the loss 
to the more advanced. One must no^ dogmatize on 
this subject, and many of these who know the yellow 
races at home deem their -intellectual quality not 
inferior- to that of the whit-e races. Be that as it may, 
facts as they now stand prove that social and political 
friction, harmful to both races, would follow from their 
contact on the same ground.^ 

On the subject of a compulsory universal military 
training (/.^. preparation fitting the citizen for possible 
war service) there had been before 1914 a pretty general 

^ What is said in the text is of course said with reference to the world as at 
present existing. To think of a future ccnturies*’ah‘ea<r is to think of conditions undei* 
which race fusion may be advancing much faster than it advances to-day, and should 
our planet, or human life upon it, last till another Ice Age returns, the process of 
fusion may by then have blent all the races into one. 
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concurrence of opinion. Until 1915 the question of 
compulsory service ha(^, not (except as regards home 
defence) been raised. Compulsion was twice rejected 
by popular votes taken during the War. 

In the second class of questions two only need 
mention. One is Immigration. As the population of 
Australia grows very slowly by natural increase, there 
is urgent need for settlers to fill up and develop the 
tracts which are fit for tillage, not to speak of the still 
larger areas which supply pasture for sheep but in 
which population must needs be relatively scanty. But 
the working class dges not wish to see any afflux of 
incomers which could bring down the wages paid in 
handicrafts, while those who want land for themselves 
think they ought to be provided for before any com- 
petitors from without ar: introduced. Thus the pro- 
posals for attracting settlers from Europe have been half- 
hearted and feeble. Few votes are to be gained by 
advocating them ; many votes might be lost. Latterly 
a little more h?s been done, but even the Liberal 
party, more disposed to favour immigration than is 
the Labour party, did not venture to advocate any 
large and bold scheme. The European visitor thinks 
that there is a lack of wisdom as well as of altruism in 
discouraging an immigration which would increase 
prosperity by raising the number of consumers, and 
thus making needless the incessant enhancement of 
prices which is caused by building the tariff wall higher 
and higher. But though nw one opposes immigration in 
principle, the matter drags on, and nothing happens. 

The other question is that of Protection versus Free 
Trade. This issue — protective import duties or tariff 
for revenue only — ^was the chief dividing line between 
parties before Confederation. It still divides opinion 
within the parties ; that is to say, there are some Free 
Traders in the Liberal or Nationalist party and some 
few in the Labour pi^rty.^ But the Protectionist majority 
in both parties is large enough to have forced the 
minorities to acquiesce, and the question is no longer 
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one on which elections are fought.^ The rich manufac- 
turers and sugar planters see direct profit in a tariff* 
which raises prices by excluding European competition. 
The working men believe that they gain more by getting 
higher wages from the protected manufacturers than 
they would gain by the lower prices of commodities 
which the competition of imported manufactures would 
secure. Owing to the high wages paid for labour, 
Australia exports no large amount of manufactured 
articles, except agricultural implements to Argentina. If 
the domestic market for her manufactures \;^ere swamped 
by foreign competition, the manufacturing . industries 
would — so it is argued — disappear. Now there exists 
in all classes a sort of feeling that Australia, a vast ocean 
island far from other civilized countries, ought to be 
self-sufficing, and possess within her own limits the means 
of producing everything she can need. This is not a 
view grounded, as was a similar doctrine in Russia, on 
the need for self-defence in war, because Australians 
knew that if they were at war with a great naval power 
they would either have with them the naval strength of 
the British Empire as a whole, or else, if that navy were 
unable to command the seas, be left in a position where 
their domestic resources would avail little. It is rather 
due to the patriotic wish to be a complete and fully 
equipped Continental microcosm, rejoicing in a variety 
of industries and capable of maintaining and developing 
them without fearing foreign competition. 

Last of all, we come to those “ live and highly con- 
troversial issues which now divide the existing parties, or, 
in other words, to the plans and proposals of the Labour 
party, these being practically the aggressively positive 
policies chiefly before the people, since the Liberals are 
in effect a party of resistance or caution, the proposals 
they put forward being designed to attain in a gradual 
or tentative way some of the aims which the Labour men 
seek by more drastic methods. ^ 

^ The adjustment of details in the protective t-arifT however, sometimes led to 
lobbying in the Commonwealth Parliament. 
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Now the Labour policies may be summed up in the 
general statement that ^ they seek to gain by constitu- 
tional means those objects which trade unions had 
previously sought by strikes, i,e. higher wages, shorter 
hours, easier conditions of labour, preference in employ- 
ment for the members of trade unions, the recognition of 
Unions as alone entitled to bargain with employers, and 
the extension of Unions to include the whole wage- 
earning population. Strikes were a defective method, 
inflicting hardships on the strikers, often attended by 
violence, always involving economic loss to the country. 
Moreover, they often^ failed. Where the workers com- 
mand the popular majority, why not use their voting 
power to obtain what they desire ? 

To these old aims there have been added others 
which strikes could not have attained, such as heavier 
taxation of the rich, a progressive land-tax, a fiscal 
system designed to secure for the v’orkers a share in 
whatever the producer gains by a tariflF, more stringently 
protective navigation laws, the “ nationalization of all 
monopolies, perhaps of all “ great scale industries,’’ a 
Commonwealth bank, a public system of insurance, an 
extension of the powers of the Federd Government by 
Constitutional amendments, and the introduction of the 
Initiative and Referendum, 

It would be impossible to examine in detail the plans 
proposed for these* various purposes and the arguments 
used to support them. All I can attempt is to select 
some of the more importaBt topics which present novel 
features or helpfully illustrate Australian tendencies. I 
begin with the question which has longest occupied the 
nation. 



LABOUR POLICIES AND PROPOSALS 

The Land Question 

•mitting the earlier stages of the tangled history of 
and legislation in Australia, let us regard the later 
svelopments it has taken in ^the hands of the Labour 
irty. 

Under the short-sighted policy that prevailed when 
.ustralia was being first settled, and for many years 
lereafter, much of the best land was suffered to pass 
ito the hands of comparatively few^owners. So far as 
;gards land fit only for sheep, the existence of large 
;tates may be justified by the fact that the small 
leep- masters are less fitted to stand the risk% of 
xasional dry seasons than are the large proprietors, 
^n a small estate nearly all of a flock may perish by 
rought, with ruin to the owner, wliereas the large 
astorallst may pull through, not only because he has more 
Lpital accumulated from good years to fall back upon, 
Lit also because there is almost sure to be water avail- 
ile, even in droughts, at some point on his sheep-run.'^ 
his reason, however, does not apply to lands fit for 
liry-farming or for tillage, and the holders of such small 
,rms are few in proportion to the land available. To 
ctend their number and facilitate the acquisition of land 
j men of moderate means is therefore aff object desirable 
1 non-controversial economic and social grounds. 

4 c « 

1 The extension of railway communications has been tending to reduce this source 
loss, because when water cannot be found for the sheep it has become easier to take 
e sheep to the nearest water. 
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In seeking this object, recent , legislation has pro- 
ceeded chiefly by two methods. One is the imposition 
of a Land Tax, progressive in proportion to the quantity, 
or rather to the value, of land held.^ This taxation, 
though in some States either proposed or not resisted 
by the Liberal leaders, has in the main been due to the 
Labour party. The large landowners have usually 
opposed it, but so far they have proved able to bear it. 
The aim of bringing more land into the market has, 
however, been only to a slight extent attained. 

The other method is that of compulsory acquisition 
by the State of land suitable for sheep or for tillage, to 
be resold to small purchasers. This process, applied for 
some time past, but only on a small scale, has proved 
expensive, for purchase by the State tends to raise prices, 
and the price the State obtains on a resale may be less 
than that which it has paid. It has happened that the 
State, while purchasing land with a view to rescale, is 
at the same time selling some of the remaining Crown 
lands for prices lower than those at which it has been 
purchasing land of iike quality. 

Other expedients have also been adopted. Some- 
times the land is leased on a system A^hereby the tenant 
beedmes owner after he has paid the price by instal- 
ments spread over a number of years. Sometimes long 
leases, perhaps virtually perpetual, are granted either at 
a fixed rent or wilh provisions for periodical revalua- 
tions, thus giving an opportunity for raising the rent (if 
the value has risen), so a» to secure for the* State the 
so-called “ unearned increment.’* The experiment has 
also been tried of perpetual leases, resembling what is 
called in Scotland a ‘‘feu,” whereby the tenant holds for 
ever, at a fixed rent, but cannot assign his interest without 
the consent of the* State, which therefore can count upon 

^ Estates below ;{^50oo in value are exempt, md the rate, beginning at one penny 
in the £ {f,e. 4^^) for estates between that and ^18,000, rises thereafter by one half- 
penny in the £ up to 8ixp< ncc in the £ on estates of ,^80,000 or more. An additional 
one penny in the £ (-ilo) charged oni-all owners who do not reside in Australia. 

There are also progressive income taxes in force, but these arc now too common in 
other countries to require description here. In some States there exist both Federal and 
State income tuxes. 
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having a solvent working tenant.^ Failure to pay the 
rent of course forfeits the lease, t 

The general result of all these plans has fallen short 
of the needs of the case and the expectations formed. 
Australia ought to have a much larger element of persons 
owning and living off the land, such an element as gives 
social stability to the United States and Canada. It may 
be added that while the Socialist party disapprove of 
permanent individual property in land, the Single 
Taxers, not so numerous here as in Western America, 
consistently condemn the exemption from taxation of 
any piece of land, however small. , 

The law relating to the distribution and tenure of 
the public land has been since the dawn of history one 
of the most difficult problems which economists and 
politicians have had to deal with. It was so all through 
the life of the Roman Republic. Every nation has 
committed so many errors that none is entitled to re- 
proack others for their failures. But there is something 
peculiarly regrettable in seeing the vast vacant lands 
of a new continent so dealt with as lO cause widespread 
discontent and involve, if not the waste, yet the unduly 
slow development of the wealth Nature has bestowed 
upon a new nation. 


Financial Policy 

The long struggle between^Free Trade and Protec- 
tion was for the time closed by the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution and the predominance of the Pro- 
tectionist party in the Commonwealth Parliament. This 
result was partly due to the need for raising money 
for Commonwealth purposes by indirect taxation ; and 
the policy has received further help from the steady 
raising of wages by the Wages Boards and Industrial 
Arbitration Courts, to be presently described. As wages 
went on rising, the manufacturers complained they could 
no longer make a fair profit Sinless import duties wete 

c 

^ This may be compared to the tenure called in the Roman law Emfhyteusit. 
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also raised to enable them to exclude foreign competition. 
The workmen, already ^disposed to believe that constant 
employment and good wages depended on protective 
tariffs, accepted this view, so a plan was devised under 
which tariffs, prices, and wages were all to rise together 
as parts of a comprehensive scheme. This plan has 
received the name of the New Protection. 


“ The term * New Protection ’ expresses the idea that the 
protection which the manufacturer receives should be made 
conditional on his paying what is considered a fair wage to his 
employees and providing labour conditions otherwise satisfactory. 
Li the view of those who supported this policy, it was considered 
that the protective tariff might become a shield for trusts and com- 
bines, which might reap the benefit of monopoly prices whilp 
keeping the ‘ real ’ wages of workmen at a low level. The next 
step was therefore to make legislative provision foi the repression 
of monopolies, and the prevention of ‘ dumping,’ and then to 
ensure that a protected manufacturer should charge a reasonable 
price for the products of his factory, and also that the benefits of 
a protecdve duty should not be monopolized by the employer, 
but be shared with his workmen.” ^ 

Among the Acts passed to give effect to this idea, 
one, the Excise Tariff Act of iqo6 , imposed upon 
agricultural machinery manufactured in Australia one 
haff of the duty chargeable upon similar machinery 
imported, but provided for the exemption from this 
duty of such hi^mp-made machinery as had been mani?- 
factured under conditions either declared to be reason- 
able by a resolution of both Houses of the legislature, 
or approved by the PreS^ent of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court.'^ This Act was, however, pronounced 
invalid by a decision of the High Court holding that the 
matter belonged to the States and not to the Common- 
wealth. But tlje principles of the New Protection 

are being to some extent carried out in practice. When 

• 

^ Handbovk for Auitralia, p. 468, where a valuable discussion of the whole subject, too 
long for quotation here, may be found. No proceedings against dumping have in 
fact been taken. The matter, l^owever simple it may look in principle, proves puzzling 
Mn practice. • 

* To leave to Parliament the d^ermination of what were “ reasonable conditions 
was to impose on it a duty dilHcult to discharge in an independent and impartial spirit. 
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wages are raised by .a Board or the Court, the manu- 
facturer insists that in order to ♦enable him to pay the 
higher wage he must be helped by a higher scale of 
duties. His demand finds favour and the import duty 
is screwed up accordingly. This adjustment of tariffs 
to wages in the joint interest of manufacturer and 
employee has been represented as an attempt to fix 
the prices at which goods are to be sold, but some of 
its defenders declare it to be no more than a proper 
effort to ascertain to just what point duties must be 
raised in order to enable the manufacturer to obtain a 
reasonable profit while he pays a .reasonable wage. It 
seems to be no illegitimate development of Protectionist 
principles. 

Europeans may ask why consumers do not complain 
when they find that in the effort to benefit the working 
class the price of articles is being constantly raised upon 
the workers themselves, who are the largest class of 
consumers and the class on which indirect taxation chiefly 
presses. The answer seems to be that the consumer, 
who is also, as a worker, a producer', feels, in Australia 
IS in the United States, less interest in what he pays 
IS a consumer than in what he receives as a producer, 
lot because he gains more, for he probably Idses 
nore than he gains, but because wages are something 
direct and palpable, paid into his haijd, whereas the 
higher cost of commodities, being diffused over many 
small transactions, is not directly ' felt, and seldom traced 
to its tariff’ source. It is nevertheless argued with some 
force that the New Protection ought to protect the con- 
sumer also, and that the fi^ang of the prices at which 
protected products should be sold would be a logical 
extension of the doctrine, if this proved practically 
workable, and could be done under tlie Federal Con- 
stitution.^ 

^ what is said in the text about legal enactments regulating trade and labour is 
[0 be taken as referring generally to the facts as |he; stood in 191^, when things were 
fairly normal. I have not found it possible to keep abreast of the changes, legal ana 
xonomic, that have come to pass since that year, and conditions were, of course, abnormal 
luring the Great War and for some time afterwards. 
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State aid to the producer is ii> Australia given also 
in the form of bounties upon the products of some 
industries. “The Bounties Act 1907, the Manufac- 
turers Encouragement Act 1908, and the Shale Oil 
Bounties Act 1910, in providing for the encouragement 
of certain industries, provide also for the refusal or reduc- 
tion of a bounty if the production of a commodity is not 
accompanied by the payment to the workers employed 
in that production of a fair and reasonable rate of wage.” ^ 

The most conspicuous instance of bounties was the 
large subvention paid to the sugar planters of Queensland 
for the maintenance of that industry, now that in pursu- 
ance of the “ White Australia policy ” they are forbidden 
to use the cheap labour of aborigines from the Pacific! 
Islands. In response to this demand not only was the 
duty on imported sugar liaised, but a large bounty also 
was gran ted. 2 Given the will to maintain a “ hothouse 
industry ” and the resolve to have neither Kanaka Jabour 
nor that of immigrants invited from Southern Europe 
(who would, indeed, if they came, soon insist on an 
Australian rate ofVages), this was the obvious course 
that remained. Bounties on the irt 1 and kerosene oil 
industries are given on the ground that otherwise they 
would go to the ground. Kerosene was an article so 
generally consumed that it would have been unpopular 
to raise the pric^ so the solitary producing company was 
encouraged to go on producing by the gift of 2d. a 
gallon up to ^^50,000, as otherwise foreign competition 
would have stopped local pfos^uction.® 


Legislation on Labour Conditions 


The policy of safeguarding by law the health and 
comfort of f)ersons employed in factories and workshops, 
and of limiting Ae hours of labour for women, with limits 
of hours and age for young persons, was adopted from 
Great Britain before the* advent of the Labour party. 
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and needs no special notice here. The eight hours* 
day for adult males was established by custom, though 
in some States laws also deal with these matters, pre- 
scribing holidays and fixing the hours at which shops 
must be closed. The extension of legal compulsion to 
working hours in such occupations as those of seamen and 
household or farm servants, and to places of public 
entertainment, has raised difficulties. A guest arriving 
in the later part of the evening in any hotel, except a 
large one where several shifts of servants are kept, finds 
it hard to get served. The restriction oTcnp^h yees to 
the special kind of work co\'ered ‘by their tra ie union 
makes it illegal for a farm servant to groom a horse. 

In son.e States a minimum wage nas been f.xed by 
statute.^ No great opposition was made, even by those 
who objected to the principfc, because thr argumeni 
that everybody ought to be paid enough to support a 
family in tolerable comfort was deemed irresistible. 

Trade Disputes and the Fixkvg o:- Wages 

The significant feature of the Australian methods of 
dealing with these questions, now of the greatest gravity 
in all industrial countries, is that they apply compufsion 
to disputes which everywhere else except in New 
Zealand and since 1917 in Norway (possibly now in 
other countries also) are left to be settled by a trial of 
strength between the parties. 

The Treatment of Industrial Disputes . — Few countries 
had suffered more from stri}ces during the later years of 
the nineteenth century than had Australia. The frequent 
defeats of the striking Unions, the losses resulting to both 
parties, the accompanying disorders, pd the ill-feeling 
which strikes and lock-outs left behind, together with 
the failure of methods of conciliation, ’and finally the 
example of New Zealand, disposed the wage -earners 

^ It was originally fixed in New South Wa^s at%ur shillings a da\, hut this w« i 
not meant to be necessarily a living wage, that bc^g left to be settled by the Arbitration 
Courts from time to time. A prominent politician once said that a minimum wage 
of seven shillings a day was “fixed like the law of gravitation.” 



to advocate the principle bf compulsory arbitration as 
a means of raising wages preferable to the strike. After 
much discussion, two methods were devised, Wages 
Boards for fixing the rate of wages and hours of 
work in particulaf industries, and Courts of Conciliation 
and Arbitration for investigating and determining 
particular disputes between employers and employed. 

A Wages Board is, in the five States wherein it exists, 
a body consisting of an equal number of persons chosen by 
the employers in any particular industry, and of persons 
cho::en by the workers in the same industry, the Chair- 
man, who must not be connected with the industry, being 
either elected by the other members or appointed by the 
State Government. A B^'^ird may be appointed either 
by the Ministiy or (in the case of a new industry) by the 
Governor in Council, "fhere need not be any dispute 
either pending or in immediate pros^-'^ct. Once estab- 
lished, the Board goes on indefinitely, deals with disputes, 
in the particular industry, as they arise, and has power 
to review its own decisions. Its function is to fix, for the 
particular trade it has been appointed to deal with, both 
wages and hours of labour, but it ha ' no power to deter- 
mine other questions that may be in dispute. Its decisions 
apply to the whole of the industry throughout the State, 
binding the employers to pay and the workmen to work 
as the Board prescribes. In most States the enforcement 
of the awards is entrusted to the Factories Department in 
the State Government. 

Courts of Conciliation "and Arbitration, r?lso created 
by statute, exist in New South Wales and West Aus- 
tralia. More important,* however, is the Commonwealth 
Court, established by an Act of 1904, which has been 
subsequently amended. The chief differences between 
these Courts ancf the Wages Boards is that the former 
are set in motion only by an existing dispute, and 
deal with that dispute only, whether it covers a 
single industry or ,mofe than one, not (as do the 
Wages Boards) with ^the whole body of employers 
and employed in any given industry. The Common- 
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wealth Court has jurisdiction in those disputes only, 
which extend beyond the limits C'f a single State. It is 
presided over by a judge of the High Court, who may 
be assisted by assessors. Its action is usually invoked 
by a complaint proceeding either froin a trade union 
on the one side, or an employer or group of employers 
on the other, but it may also be set in motion by a refer- 
ence from a State industrial authority, or wherever the 
Registrar certifies the existence of a dispute. The 
proceedings, being in the nature of litigation, are 
judicially handled, but professional lawyers are not 
admitted to argue unless by consent of both parties, a 
consent not often given by the Unions.^ The powers of 
the Court extend not only to wages and hours, but to 
all conditions of labour and all questions in dispute, 
including the employment of 'Union labour only, or a 
preference for such labour, or the dismissal of em- 
ployees. Though the award may not legally cover 
the whole of an industry in which the dispute has arisen, 
for some employers may not have in their service 
members of the Union which has Instituted the pro- 
ceedings, still the number of respondent employers 
may be so large (in one case it was 200) as to affect 
the vast majority, and so become virtually a rule for 'the 
trade. Very often the action of the Court is able to 
bring about a compromise, which can^ then be made, 
by consent, an award binding the parties. 

One of the questions most frequently brought before 
the Court is that of a minimum wage, and the chief 
difficulty that had to be faced at the outset was that of 
finding what that minimum' should be. The principle 
upon which the Commonwealth Court has proceeded is 
that of “ securing to the employee a wage sufficient for 
the essentials of human existence.’* 

** After ascertaining the proper wages, basic^'and secondary, it 
considers any evidence adduced to show that the employer ought 
not to be asked to pay such wages. ^ It will consider grounds of 


^ A high authority, head of an Industrial Court, testifies to the great saving of time 
when lawyers conduct the cases of the parlies. 
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finance, of competition with imports, of unfairness to other workers, 
of undue increase in prices ^f the product, of injury to the public, 
etc., etc.” 1 

The tendency beth of the Wages Boards and of 
the Courts has *been to raise wages, but as prices 
have risen from other causes, it is doubtful whether 
legal regulation has done more than regularize and 
somewhat accelerate the process, and though an in- 
crease in wages need not necessarily result in in- 
creased prices, still in many industries the employers 
have been a’ble (through trade associations and by 
other means) to pass on to consumers a considerable 
proportion of the increased amount of their wages bills. 
The suspicion that in this way part of the benefit oF 
increased wag^s is lost naturally suggests to the wage- 
earners that what they ar*e gaining is a nominal rather 
than a real in crease. ^ 

There is much difference of opinion in Australia 
as to the comparative merits of Wages Boards and 
Courts of Arbitration. Some prefer the former, because 
they cover the whole of a trade and are composed of 
experts ; and it is alleged that as they come into being 
before a dispute has arisen, they can anticipate disputes 
ancf settle points with less friction than when those points 
are already in sharp issue. On the other hand, the 
Courts have th^ advantage of a wider range, covering 
every kind of controversy ; they can proceed upon general 
principles, and the judge soon acquires experience in the 
questions that recur. Mofepver, where a dispute extends 

^ I quote from an instructive article fti the Harvard Law Review for'Novembcr 
191S by the President of the Court (Mr. Justice Higgins), in which the principles on 
which the Court acts, the mode of applying those principles, and the results so far 
attained, are set forth with singular clearness and fairness. Those who are interested in 
the subject are rccommer^led to consult this article, and a later one by him in the 
same Review (vc ’ume for 1919). 

* “ While the percentage of wages paid on the total value of the output of manu- 
facturing industries increased between 1908 and 1912 from 19.08 to 21 per cent, the 
percentage available tor iij.erest, depreciation, other charges, and profit also increased 
uniformly from 16.^ in 1908 to 17.9 in 1911, though it decreased slightly (to 17.2) in 
the following year, showing tha*, i : sjite of the increased wages, the percentage avail- 
able for interest, etc., had increased. Available cvidcn''e, therefore, indicates that the 
effect of the legislative control of wftges and conditions of labour has been of benefit 
both to wage-earners and employers .” — Federal Handbook [ut iupra)^ p. 478. 
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beyond one State, some authority higher than that of a 
State is needed. t> 

Few allegations of prejudice or unfairness have been 
charged against either the Courts or the Boards. Their 
wish to bring about peace is admitted.* The Common- 
wealth Judge, whose decisions have been most closely 
watched and frequently canvassed, has generally, though 
not quite invariably, ordered a rise in wages, but this 
action seems to have had, no doubt with exceptions, the 
support of public opinion, and it must be remembered that 
the cost of living had even before the Great War been 
rising. Though it was at first the Unions that mvoked 
the Court, the employers having become less suspicious 
than they were, sometimes set the Court in motion. The 
most humane and liberal among them often welcome a 
decision which, when it applicfs practically to the whole 
trade, screws up the men of harder hearts or more 
niggling minds to the level which these better men hold 
to be wholesome for themselves and the communky. The 
employing class taken generally would rather have been 
left without the Court, but do not ask' its abolition ; and 
the growth of prosperity up to 1914 showed that the 
system of compulsory wage-fixing had not caused an 
industrial set back.^ 

As in Europe and in America the bulk both of 
employers and of employees have hit,tierto agreed in 
deprecating recourse to compulsion for the settlement of 
labour disputes, a word may be said as to the reasons 
which enabled Australian ^ workmen to enhst public 
opinion in its favour. Europeans deem it open to three 
chief objections. One is the interference with freedom 
of contract. Australians care nothing for that. They 
would call it a theoretical objection. The workers 
thought that compulsion would help them, and it did 
help them, for though wages would ^doubtless have 

1 A well-informed Australian friend, not belonging to the Labour party, wrote to 
nic in 1912 : “Whatever may be said in detraction \he system of legal regulation qf 
wages, it is undeniable that at no time in the history of Australia has the general 
level of return on capital been higher than it is at'prescnt or has been during the last 
few years.” 
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risen anyhow, much strife might have been needed to 
secure the rise.^ A second is that the matter is not 
strictly judicial, but rather for the discretion of the 
Court (an argument like that used against the jurisdic- 
tion of the English Chancellor in the sixteenth century), 
and that as there is no general rule to guide the Court, 
different judges may apply different principles. And, 
thirdly, it is urged — this point being strongly pressed 
by Australian employers — that the method operates 
unequally upon the two parties to a dispute.^ The 
employer can be compelled to pay certain wages so 
long as he keeps his factory open, and he can escape 
liability only by closing it, whereas the individual work- 
man cannot be compelled to work. The power givefl 
to the Court to meet thi*: difficulty by fining the Union 
has not proved effective. * In the earlier days, the awards 
were usually obeyed, but it is to be remembered that they 
have almost always prescribed a rise in wages^ The 
gravest •test will come when, in less prosperous times, 
workmen are demed some increase they ask for, or 
employers begin to ask for a reduction. In 1912 the 
system was working more smoothly than had been pre- 
dicted. Recent accounts are less satisfactory. The 
Court still does excellent work in many of the main 
disputes ; but it is alleged that when a strike has been 
compromised by ^n award conceding part of what was 
asked, another strike soon follows to obtain the rest 
of the demand, and that this process often repeated 
produces constant unrest. • oThe frequent delays in the 
proceedings of the Wages boards, the inevitable techni- 
cality of some of the rulings in the Courts, give rise to 
irritation. Strikes have not ceased, and some have 
attained alarming dimensions. In 1916 there were in 
various places 506 separate strikes, in one of which the 
(then Labour)* Government surrendered, through the 
agency of a Commission, to the Unions in a strike 

• ^ A Labour organ wrote in 1*91^ : •‘Compulsory arbitration, in Labour’s conception 

of it, is an instrument of progress, means for bringing about, without violent disloca- 
tions of the social fabric, a mcic equal distribution of wealth.” 

* See as to this Harvard Law Review {ut supra\ pp. ^5 and 37. 
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entered on in defiance of the Act providing for adjudica- 
tion by the Court. This gave a shock to the authority 
of the law. The Unions have sought to widen the 
range of the Commonwealth Court by so amending the 
Constitution as to give it jurisdiction’ over all disputes 
arising anywhere in the country. On the other hand, 
that extreme section of the wage-earners, sometimes 
described as Syndicalists, who call themselves the 
Industrial Workers of the World (I.W.W.), denounce 
all peaceful methods for settling trade disputes, since 
they desire to overset by general strikes the whole 
industrial, or so-called ‘‘ capitalistic,'* system as’^it now 
exists.^ 

' A review of the compulsory system as worked during 
the last fifteen years points to the condusion that its 
failure to prevent strikes has befcn due to two causes, first, 
that as there could not be finality in the awards, the 
temptation to the Union leaders to make fresh demands 
soon after a rise in wages had been secured kept up 
irritation and uncertainty, and secondly that there 
was no means of compelling the wage-earners to 
comply with the awards. An eminent Australian of 
long experience has written : “ The introduction of 
penalties in the form either of imprisonment or of fine 
is an illusory protection. If the organizations concerned 
are reasonable and imbued with a spirit, of obedience to 
the spirit and letter of the Law, neither imprisonment 
nor any other sanction is necessary. If the organization 
is strong, aggressive, and unreasonable, the threat of fine 
or imprisonment will not be a deterrent." - 

One result of the legal regulation of wages, and 
of the attempts at a legal regulation of prices also, 
has been to bring the employers in every industry 

into closer relations with one anotlier. They are 

• 

1 In 1895, when in charge of a measure brought into Parliament to deal with 
the matter, I found British working men just as generally opposed to j compulsory 
settlement of trade disputes as were employers, a^d ciiis^scems to be still thr attitude o( 
both parties. 

* Australia^ “Problems and Prospects (published ih 1919), p. 36, by Sir Charles Wadft 
(now a Judge of the Supreme Court .of New South Wales). 
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made respondents together in proceedings taken by 
Unions to obtain higher wages or better con- 
ditions. They are forced into frequent conferences 
and combinations, and thus a sense of class interest is 
strengthened, and occasion given for those “ friendly 
agreements ” and “ honourable understandings in 
respect of prices and distribution which excite much 
displeasure in Labour circles. Those of the Labour 
leaders, however, who look forward to the nationalization 
of all property and all industries, probably regard with 
satisfaction whatever makes against the old individualism, 
even if in the meantime it induces those “ combines ” 
which in Australia, as in America, are objects of public 
aveision. The completeness of the organizations on bothr 
sides makes for»strife, just as the possession of great arma- 
ments disposes nations tcfwar. As employers leagued 
together harden themselves for defence, so trade union 
secretaries feel that they must justify their existence by 
making fresh demands : young men come into office in 
the Unions, and throw the militant Australian spirit into 
each fresh contest.* Unceasing controversies create an 
atmosphere of disquiet and suspicion. 

Want of space prevents me from pursuing this subject 
here* but a further discussion of the working of a similar 
system will be found in the chapter on New Zealand. 
Though in both countries the application of compulsion 
illustrates the tendency of the Labour party to extend 
the power of the State into new fields, a disposition 
common to all who think th«y can use that power for their 
own purposes, it must be understood that the public 
opinion of Australia as a whole, alarmed by the mischief 
which strikes were doing, and sympathizing with the 
desire of the wage-earners for a larger share of the pro- 
ducts of labour, was generally favourable to the experi- 
ment. In 191 % though it had not satisfied the hopes it 
had at first raised, there were only two sets of extremists 
who would abolish it,. the, most rigid employers who dis- 
like any interference with business, and the revolutionary 
Communists who wish to make an end of capitalism 
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either by force of arms or by stopping the whole machinery 
of production and compelling capitalist governments to 
surrender.^ 


Governmental IndustIiies 

The entrance of the State into the field of industry as 
an employer has been supported by various arguments, 
some of them but distantly related to the real motives. 
Can it not by appropriating to itself the profits on vast 
national undertakings which would otherwise be absorbed 
by the rich, and by taking to itself the control of the 
making or selling of the articles in which a monopoly 
•is being created, relieve the people from the pressure of 
monopolies or “ trusts (to use the American term), 
benefit the workers by pronding employment when 
work is scarce, and by paying good wages, set an example 
other employers will have to follow? To those who 
cherish Collectivist ideals, it seems to provide the easiest, 
because the least startling, approach to that absorption 
by the community of all the means of production and 
distribution which is the ultimate goal of their hopes. 

It is not, however, to any Collectivist views that the 
State ownership of Australian railways is to be ascribed. 
That was the natural result of the economic conditions 
which existed when lines began to be built. Nothing could 
be expected from private enterprise,' f6r there was little 
capital in the country, nor was it then easy for private 
persons to obtain large loaijs in England, so the duty 
devolved on a public authbrity of providing directly, or 
by way of subsidy, those means of communication which 
were indispensable to the development of the country. 
The States assumed the duty. 21,181 miles of govern- 
ment lines were open for general traffic in 1918, besides 
1241 miles similarly open but under , private control, 
four-fifths of which were in Queensland, West Australia, 

1 As these pages are passing through the press^cayegrams from Australia state that 
a measure is pending in the Commonwealth*' Parliament for materially altering the 
constitution and functions of the Arbitration f^ourt, and creating another body for 
settling disputes. 
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and Tasmania.^ For a long time, the railway adminis- 
tration remained in the hands of Ministries and the 
general managers they appointed, but political interference 
and favouritism were at last found so harmful that in 
each State contfol was transferred to Commissioners 
appointed by the Governor in Council (i»e, the Ministry). 
In New South Wales and Victoria there are three Com- 
missioners, in the other States one only. 

In every State the Minister for railways still directs 
legislation and answers questions in the legislature ; 
otherwise the Commissioners have a free hand, though 
ministers can dictate the general policy to be followed, 
being in this respect subject to an embarrassing parlia- 
mentary criticism, for every member can bring forward 
any grievance a constituent, most frequently an employee, 
puts before him, and tha unceasing pressure for higher 
wages IS hard to resist. Railway construction is in 
some States assigned to the Commission, in others to 
the Public Works Department. Except in respect of 
the inconveniences arising from the existence of five 
different gauges, "the railway system is worked with 
fair efficiency. Management is he lest and the traffic 
grows. The general result shows a very small balance 
of profit after deducting from earnings the cost attribut- 
able to construction, equipment, loans, and working 
expenses. 

Public management has its drawbacks when politics 
come in, as Australia has seen before and may see again. 
But there are also evils incident to the private* ownership 
of those great lines of transportation which control the 
commerce of a country ahd hold in their hands the 
fortunes of large districts. From these evils the United 
States and Canada, and (in a less degree) France also, 
have suffered. * 

The undertaking by the State of industries usually 
left to private enterprise has been due to various 

• • 0 

* ^ Between 1912 and 1917 a trans-Australian railwrv 1051 miles long, connecting 
South Australia with Westeir Auttralia through a region largely uninhabited, was 
constructed. 
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causes. Besides the desire to secure good conditions of 
labour for the workers, there has^ been put forward the 
need for checking monopolies. This was made the 
ground for starting Government brick-works, when it 
was alleged that a ring of brickmakdrs was trying to 
secure exorbitant prices. So in West Australia the 
Government undertook the transport of beef to defeat the 
plans attributed to a “ Beef Ring,’' and started a line 
of steamers to resist a Shipping Combine. The New 
South Wales Government recently opened a mine at 
Lithgow.^ Some coal-mines have been acquired because 
the industry was deemed to be of national importance, 
and had frequently suffered from strikes, the miners 
being largely influenced by extremist propaganda. 
Australian opinion on the subject is still in a fluid state. 
While cautious men confine themselves to proposing to 
regulate by law industries in which sweating exists or 
monopolies threaten public welfare, the more advanced 
school seeks the extension of government action as a 
step towards Communism, and has carried in gatherings 
of the Labour party a demand for the “ nationalization 
of basic industries.” The same issues that perplex 
Europe are being pondered in Australia. 

A very high and universally respected Australian 
authority wrote to me as follows : ” With regard to those 
great services which stand out as fundamentals of the 
life of a civilized community, a time of comparative quiet 
should be chosen for proposing special legislation. Some 
means of direct control, by tke Board of Trade or other 
body in which employers will have a say, of freights, fares, 
wages, and working conditions will be necessary. If 
some real and not illusory representation is given to the 
men, accompanied with powers of continual inspection 
and publication (if thought desirable^ of results, then 
but not otherwise will it be practicable to carry and 
enforce provisions making strikes in these services an 

^ In 1917 a Fire Insurance Office was set ups'jy lh<f Labour Government of J^ueen|,- 
land, and employers vrere required to effect insurances lor workmen's compensation 
either with the Government office or with privatf offices licensed by the Government, 
No licenses were issued. 
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offence against the law. . . . The fetish of trade secrecy 
must not be permitted. ^ 

It is no less difficult than important to ascertain the 
actual results of the State assumption of industries. 
Some sections of State employees certainly gain in having 
better wages, and all gain in greater security for employ- 
ment. But what of the community at large ? Is the 
work efficiently done, and done as cheaply as it would 
be on a system of private employment ? My stay in 
Australia was not long enough to enable me to probe 
the matter to the bottom, and some of my informants 
may have been biassed. But such evidence as I obtained 
went to show that, in proportion to the wages paid, less 
work was done than private employers obtained. The 
workers were said to do as little as they well could. 
“ The Government stroke*” has passed into a byword. 
“ They dropped the tools the moment the hour came 
for stopping,” because ” the slower the work goe;,s, the 
more of. it remains to be done.”. One informant not 
hostile to the Labour party remarked that the systematic 
practice of slack working to make every job last long had 
a bad effect on character, because it pj evented men from 
doing their best. The foreman fears to keep the men 
up tf) the mark, or to dismiss them, because they may 
appeal to their Union, and the Union can influence the 
member of the Legislature for the district, and he in 
turn the Executive Government,^ If a Labour Ministry 
is in power, it cannot resist Labour pressure. Come of 
my informants declared that these things were* notorious 
in the case of the great irri^kion works undertaken by 
New South Wales and Victoria. Grievances real or 
fancied are constantly brought up in Parliament, wasting 

1 In Australia, as in Fng|and, the poftsibility of granting to the workers some share 
in the management of indu'’ cries, as well as in profits, is beginning to be considered as 
*it8 importance deserves. 

* Sir C. Wade observes, ui supra^ p. 45 : “ In Government undertakings laxity in 
discipline or efficiency was soon manifested by loss instead of profit. ... As in con- 
struction [of works] so in the administration of Government Departments political 
interference should be avoided. »Ex;periience shows that if a strike takes place in a 
GSvernment establishment, Ministerial intervention is enforced and a concession made 
to the strikers. The Governmej.t petition is always difficult. If the Ministry resist 
the demands, votes may be imperilled j if they yield, discipline may be threatened.” 
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its time and lessening the authority of those who direct 
the work. When complaintsi accumulate, a Com- 
mission of Enquiry may be appointed, with further 
expenditure of time and money, and no relief of the 
disquietude. It is alleged that where Government 
owns the wharves, the workers, though paid twice as 
much per ton for loading and unloading as the ordinary 
market rate, loiter over their work to prolong it. 

The Unions, practically controlling the Government 
whenever a Labour ministry is in power, are both 
employers and employed, and it is natural that where 
considerations of State business interest cofne into 
opposition with personal and political self - interest, 
-State business interest should go to the wall. Some 
one has summed up the I.abour policy as “ more wages 
for shorter hours : less work, and more amusement.” 

The Australian idea seems to be that instead of setting 
out to get work done and paying wages for it, Govern- 
ment should set out to pay wages and fiiid work as a 
reason for the payment. 

State employment is an easy way towards this goal, 
and has been accompanied by the virtual acceptance, 
in some States, of the liability of the Government to find 
work for persons unemployed. The logical de\;2lop- 
ment of this policy will obviously be the absorption 
by Government of the means of production and dis- 
tribution, a development contemplateo by most of the 
Labour leaders, though by hot very many of the 
followers,, and by a still smaller proportion of those 
who, though not wage-earners, support the party by 
their votes, in the hope that it will better their condition. 
In all progressive or aggressive parties there are some 
who are hotter, some cooler, some who have clear, 
others muddled minds, some who f?x their eyes on a 
distant goal and march steadily towards it, others 
for whom one step at a time is enough. The rank 
and file of the Labour party are^ not yet Socialists in 
the common acceptation of the term, but (to adapt a 
phrase of Aristotle^s) “ though they are not Socialists they 
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do the acts of Socialists.” When a French observer had 
called them Socialists “ ians doctrine'" another answered, 
“ Say rather sans declaration^" but if that phrase suggests 
that they conceal their views it applies only to a minority. 
Socialist doctrine 'may grow, but at present they are 
divided not only as to aims but as to methods, for a 
section, stronger by youthful vehemence than by numbers, 
despises constitutional action, seeking, by frequent strikes 
and the use of violence in strikes, to overthrow the 
capitalistic system, while the more moderate elders com- 
plain that the recklessness of their young friends retards 
instead of hastening progress.^ 

Privileges for Trade Unionists, — Even before the 
creation of a Labour party it had been a prime aim 
of the leaders -of the working men to strengthen the 
Trade Unions by drawing«into them as many as possible 
of the workers. This was then desired for the sake 
of success in strikes, for the employers always fought a 
strike by bringing in non-Unionist labour (those who are 
in’England called “ black-legs ” and in Australia “scabs”) 
to take the place of the strikers. After Labour parties 
in the legislatures arose, there was a ^urther advantage 
to be expected from the growth of the voting power of 
the Unions, for they form the basis of the party organiza- 
tion, so efforts were made to prescribe inembership of 
a Union as a condition for Government employment. 
Another plan was to provide in the awards of Wages 
Boards and Courts of Arbitration that a preference 
should be accorded to Union men in the competition 
for work. This issue, warmly debated when the first 
Compulsory Arbitration Act was before Parliament in 
1 904, and again when an amending Act was passed 
in 1910, was settled by a provision leaving to the 

^ when in 1919 the extreme Socialist (Marxian) party launched a scheme (similar 
to that of the I.W.W.*of America) for tlic creation of one all-embracing union of 
Australian workers, — popularly called the O.B.U. (One Big Union), — in order to organwe 
general strikes and reach its ends by revolutionary methods, strong opposition came 
not only from the moderate Labourists in general W from the powerful Union called 
the A.W.U. (Australian Workers’ Union), which includes the bulk of the rural 
workers, and also from the poliiicians of the Labour party. See as to this Round 
TabUf Nos. for Jfune and for September 1919. 
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Court a discretion to direct that preference should be 
given to Unionists, “whenever it is necessary for the 
prevention or settlement of the industrial dispute, or for 
the maintenance of industrial peace, or for the welfare 
of society.” It would appear that *such awards have 
been sometimes revised, so as to add, as a condition, 
that admission to Unions shall be open, as some have 
been accused of closing their doors against applicants, 
or of limiting the number of apprentices. A third part 
of the Labour policy is to restrict to the Unions the 
right to bring employers before the Arbitration Courts. 
When the Industrial Peace Act was being discussed in 
the Queensland Legislature in 1912, it was oppos^ by 
the Labour members because it omitted this restriction. 
The tramway strike of 19 ii in Brisbane ‘had arisen from 
a demand that only Union “men should be employed. 
Though the number of members of the Unions — 
estiniated in 1910 at about one-tenth of the total number 
of workers — has largely increased under the. aforesaid 
provision for preference and through constant struggles 
with employers, there are still trades in which they con- 
stitute a minority of persons employed. 

In 1905 the Commonwealth Ministry of the day, 
then receiving the support of the Labour party, passed, 
at its instance, in a Trade Marks Act a section prescribing 
a so-called “ Union Label ” to be affixed to goods wholly 
manufactured bymembers of Trade Unions. This section 
was two years later declared invalid by the High Court, 
not only because such a label was not a trade-mark in the 
ordinary sense the term had when the Constitution was 
enacted, but also because it atfempted to extend Federal 
action beyond the powers granted. 

The policy reappeared in the Federal Labour platform 
of 1908 which included as a plank, ^ “ Arbitration Act 
amendment to provide for preference to Unionists,” while 
the Australian “ Liberal Union ” platform of 1912 con- 
tained the two following sections, c which seem designed 
to pledge its members to a different doctrine, viz. : “ To 
maintain the right of all men and women to work and 



enjoy the fruits of their thrift and industry, and to secure 
equal opportunities for 'all to do so,*’ and “ to oppose 
preference to, or the penalizing of, any section of the 
community, whether as employers or employees.” 

Proposed Labour Amendments to 
Federal Constitution 

There remains another important issue, raised by the 
Labour party, that of amending the Federal Constitution 
so as to enlarge the powers of the Commonwealth 
Govern jnent. Two currents of opinion have brought 
the party to this conclusion and proposal. The first is 
the desire to extend the jurisdiction of the Arbitration 
Court to deal with all industrial disputes wherever arising. 
The second is the wish to ehact uniform legislation in the 
interests of Labour over the whole continent. A third 
aim is to get rid of the Legislative Councils which are the 
strongholds of conservatism in the States, and thereby to 
complete the sovereignty of universal suffrage. Every 
party, when it finds itself in a majority, desires to use its 
power drastically, doing all it can while it can, for the 
mere possession of overwhelming strengi i is an incite- 
ment to put it forth in action. 

The Federal Constitution had left to the States legis- 
lation relating to,, commerce, industry, and labour dis- 
putes within their respective limits, while authorizing the 
Commonwealth to regulate foreign and interstate com- 
merce, and to provide for* .the settlement of Labour 
disputes extending beyond the frontiers of any one State. 
When objects which it had been sought to effect by 
Commonwealth legislation proved unattainable because 
the laws had been j)ronounced by the High Court to be 
ultra vireSy the only means of effecting those objects was 
by amending the Constitution. Thereupon the Labour 
Government of 1 9 1 o brought forward and passed through 
Parliament two amendments, extending the power of the 
High Court to deal with Labour disputes wherever arising, 
authorizing the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate 
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Court a discretion to direct that preference should be 
given to Unionists, “whenever it is necessary for the 
prevention or settlement of the industrial dispute, or for 
the maintenance of industrial peace, or for the welfare 
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the Labour members because it omitted this restriction. 
The tramway strike of 19 ii in Brisbane ‘had arisen from 
a demand that only Union “men should be employed. 
Though the number of members of the Unions — 
estiniated in 1910 at about one-tenth of the total number 
of workers — has largely increased under the. aforesaid 
provision for preference and through constant struggles 
with employers, there are still trades in which they con- 
stitute a minority of persons employed. 

In 1905 the Commonwealth Ministry of the day, 
then receiving the support of the Labour party, passed, 
at its instance, in a Trade Marks Act a section prescribing 
a so-called “ Union Label ” to be affixed to goods wholly 
manufactured bymembers of Trade Unions. This section 
was two years later declared invalid by the High Court, 
not only because such a label was not a trade-mark in the 
ordinary sense the term had when the Constitution was 
enacted, but also because it atfempted to extend Federal 
action beyond the powers granted. 

The policy reappeared in the Federal Labour platform 
of 1908 which included as a plank, ^ “ Arbitration Act 
amendment to provide for preference to Unionists,” while 
the Australian “ Liberal Union ” platform of 1912 con- 
tained the two following sections, c which seem designed 
to pledge its members to a different doctrine, viz. : “ To 
maintain the right of all men and women to work and 
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in the local legislature those qualities which fit them 
for the wider parliarAentary arena ; experiments in 
legislation or administration can be tried on a small 
scale, the other States watching the results and profiting 
thereby. The same passion does not rage with equal force 
over a whole country when it is checked by the existence 
of local divisions, even as in a large lake cut up into 
smaller patches of water by numerous islands scattered 
over its surface the waves run less high and subside more 
quickly than happens where one whole unbroken sheet is 
swept by a mighty blast. Local legislatures stimulate 
local political life, and give a variety to political thought. 
The existence of the States constitutes a certain check 
on the power of demagogues and the vehemence 01 
any popular impulse. To entrust the destinies of the 
continent to one parliament and one set of ministers 
would throw on Australian statesmen a burden they may 
not yet be able to bear, and involve risks of a hasty 
action which might imperil the future. 

If there is less respect in Australia for the Federal 
Constitution as a fundamental instrument than existed 
in the United States from the time of Washington till 
the end of last century, this is due not m^. rely to the fact 
that it is still young, but also to the dominance of issues 
which are the same all over the country. That which 
is called in America “ States' Rights " sentiment is 
observable chiefly among the leaders in the State legisla- 
tures, who are attached to their local public life with 
which their own fortunes are bound up, and 'in men of 
the richer class, who are moved quite as much by their 
fear of the power of Labour as by any constitutional con- 
siderations. With the masses who have occasionally 
returned the L^our party to power theoretical and 
even practical arguments of a constitutional kind carry 
no weight. Labour policy covers the whole sky. Its 
leaders desire to take the shortest path to their goal, 
?nd “ have no use," as the Americans say, for any 
checks or restrictions, or, indeed, for any scheme that 
cuts up political power into fragments. 
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These remarks are ventured with reference not so 
much to the aforesaid amendments, which have been 
dropping into the background, as to the general issue 
of virtually abolishing the States and giving Australia 
a Unitary Government like that of ‘New Zealand or 
Great Britain, an issue raised in the South Australian 
Labour platform of 1909 under the heading, “ Unifica- 
tion of Australian States,” and which may again come 
to the front, though other objects are more immediately 
desired by the Labour party. 


Labour Policy in other Constitutional Questions 

How far, it will be asked, has the most advanced 
political thought of Australia moved towards those 
expedients which radicalism favours in other countries, 
such as the election of judges, as in most of the American 
States ^and in the Swiss cantons, and those methods of 
direct legislation by the people which are practised in 
Switzerland and in many American States ? 

The answer is : Very slightly, because Australian 
radicalism has not found them necessary. A Queensland 
Labour Congress (in 1910) passed a resolution demanding 
“ an amendment of the Constitution to deprive the High 
Court of power to declare unconstitutional bills passed 
by both Houses of the Federal Parliament,” but it does 
not appear that Labour men generally arc committed to 
such ideas. The introduction of the Initiative and 
Referendum found a placemen the Federal platform of 
the Labour party in 1908, and is sometimes referred to 
by their leaders as desirable, but it was not pushed 
further after the party gained control of the Federal 
Parliament. In the United States direct popular 
voting has been widely adopted, first, because the 
State Legislatures were distrusted ; secondly, because 
the power of the “ party machine had controlled the 
action- of those bodies and delayed legislation which large 
sections of opinion desired ; thirdly, because the faith 
in popular sovereignty had become a dogma of almost 
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religious sanctity. None of these causes exists in 
Australia. The legislatures obey the voters and the 
ministers obey the legislatures so promptly that the 
people can obtain what they want without their own 
direct vote, and this is so conspicuously the case as 
regards the Labour party that it is hard to see what they 
could gain, so long as their organization does its work 
effectively, by exchanging for caucus rule the direct rule 
of the voters, who might act more independently when 
acting outside the Organization, refusing 'to obey its 
dictation upon issues submitted to their own personal 
judgment. Nevertheless, the march of democratic senti- 
ment may ultimately lead Australia into the American 
path. There is no feeling of respect for the legislatures 
to deter her, a’nd every people is liable to be attracted 
by the suggestion that tLcir power will be best exerted 
directly by themselves. 



CHAPTER LII 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AUSTRALIAN DEMOCRACY 

The reader who has followed this outline of the tr6nd 
of Australian legislation, and particularly of the policies 
of the Labour party, often the chief factor in legislation 
even when not holding a majority in Parliament will prob- 
ably ask, What is the attitude of public opinion towards 
the questions and schemes now in issue, and what are 
the characteristics of public opinion itself in Australia ? 
Opinion is not necessarily the same thiijig as voting power, 
and maybe imperfectly expressed in parliamentarv elections 
or by parliamentary action. Large issues, going down to 
the foundations of economics as well as of politics in the 
narrower sense, issues fateful for the future, are being 
pressed forward in Australia more boldly than elsewhere, 
perhaps with less realization of their ,gr;ivity. What is 
the nation's mind regarding them ? 

Public opinion is in all countries produced by the 
few, and ii^proved and solidified by the many. If we 
leave out of account the very^ few detached thinkers, 
and the very large number who do not care about public 
affairs at all, it consists in practice of the aggregate of the 
opinion of sections, local, or racial, or religious, or occupa- 
tional, or politically partisan. National opinion results 
from the intermixture of these sectional Opinions, which 
on some few subjects coincide, in others modify and 
temper one another, in others tshfarpen one another by 
collision. Since the chief topics on which Australian 
opinion is practically unanimous, such as a White 
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Australia, and the wish to make Australia a good place 
for the average man, *have been already dealt with, we 
may go straight to the points on which opinion is 
sectional rather than general, first noting some facts 
which influence ifhe formation of Australian opinion. 

1. There is no such “leisured class” as exists in 
most European countries, and is now beginning to exist 
in North America. Men rich enough to live at leisure 
usually either betake themselves to Europe, or continue 
to be occupied with their estates or their business. 

2. There are no racial divisions, the people being 
almost entirely of British stock. The Irish element, 
larger than the Scottish, has not been till lately (when 
questions relating to Ireland began to be raised in 
New South Wales and Queensland), marked off, except 
in so far as it is Roman* Catholic, from the rest of the 
population. 

3. There arc no religious dissensions, though the 
Roman* Church, wherever there is a large Irish element, 
exerts political po\^er, and has latterly co-operated with the 
Labour party. 

4. There have been no questions of foreign policy, 
because these were left to the mother ( ountry, until in 
recent years the action of Germany in the Western Pacific 
Ocean began to cause anxiety.^ 

5. Question^ j-egarding the distribution of political 
power have been long settled, for universal suflFrage 
obtains everywhere, and the working class is master 
of the situation. Questit)Sis regarding the’ machinery 
of government and adijiinistration remain, but receive 
little attention from the people at large, and are discussed 
less upon their merits than as they affect party policies. 

6. The mattgrs which occupy the mind of the nation 
in all classes are accordingly its material or economic 
interests — business, wages, ei^loyment, the development 
of the country's resources. These dominate politics. 

, 7. There is a lo/e» oi out-door life, favoured by the 

^ Papua has now become a sort of dependency on Australia, through the mandate 
given to Australia after she had bern recognized as a member of the League of Nations. 
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climate, and a passion for all kinds of “ sport and com- 
petitions — cricket, football, and, above all, horse-racing 
— matters which overshadow political interests. A 
great cricket match is a more important event than a 
change of ministry. 

8. Australia has been isolated from the movements 
of the Old World, and is only beginning to realize that 
not even so distant a continent can remain unaffected 
by them. She has thought her experiments could be 
tried, so to speak, in a closed vessel. Of actual condi- 
tions in Great Britain, economic and social, in spite of 
a real affection as well as a political connection, she 
knows little more than Great Britain knows of her. “ I 
Was amazed to find in 1912 how many Australians 
believed Britain to be a declining and almost decadent 
country. 

9. In point of natural mental vigour, as well as of 
physical activity and courage and enterprise, the Aus- 
tralians are abreast of any other modern iiation. But 
intellectual interests play no great part in their lives. 
Theoretical arguments, constitutional or economic, are 
seldom heard. 

10. Patriotism is intense, more self-confident than 
in older countries, and though compatible with strongly 
marked social antagonisms, capable of overriding these 
when a national interest is concerned, , ^ 

In Australia, considering its vast size, there is singu- 
larly little localism in ideas and ways .of thinking. Local 
pride there is, and local jealo^isies, but that is a different 
matter. The types of opinion are class types, social or 
occupational types, not State types, for though each State 
is chiefly occupied with its own interests and politics there 
is less difference of character between th^m than between 
the four component parts of the United Kingdom. Even 
in isolated agricultural Tasmania, even in fer-off Western 
Australia, called the most “radical ” of the States, the same 
classes hold everywhere much the same views. 

These types are three : that of the wage-earners 
and the poorer part of the population generally, that 
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of the landowners and richer part of the commercial 
class — merchants, ma'nufacturers, large shopkeepers, — 
that of the professional men. 

The hand-workers, clerks, shop-assistants, persons 
of limited mean^, are all educated. Illiteracy is practi- 
cally unknown. Nearly all are what would be deemed 
in Europe comfortably off, i.e, they are well fed, well 
housed, except (to a slight, and rapidly diminishing 
extent) in some few city slums. “ Sweating ” practices 
have been eliminated, and there is no pauperism. Nobody 
need want, unless he is hopelessly unthrifty or addicted 
to drink ; and drunkenness, once a grave evil, has been 
greatly reduced of late years. But though educated and 
blessed with more leisure than their brethren in most parts 
of Europe, the hand-workers of Australia are, as a rule, 
uninterested in what ate called “ the things of the 
mind,” reading little but newspapers and light fiction, 
and more devoted to amusements, sports, and open-air 
life, particularly enjoyable in their climate, than the 
corresponding class in any other equally civilized 
country. Sunday is recognized as the day of pleasure 
to an extent unknown elsewhere in the English-speaking 
world. An Australian said, “ The sun is the enemy of 
religion.” The average citizen cares less about public 
affairs than does the average Swiss or (native) American 
of the same class, and is less theoretically interested 
in democratic principles than are those two peoples. 
Civic responsibilities sit lightly upon him : nor does 
party feeling, except among Socialists, do much to 
stir his interest. Among the leaders of the Labour 
party one finds persons of natural shrewdness who under- 
stand politics from the practical side, having acquired 
experience in the management of trade-union affairs ; and 
there are also some few men of marked intellectual gifts, 
who have educated themselves by reading, have thought 
out political projects, and can defend them by argument. 
But the mass do little thinking for themselves, and take 
their cue chiefly from ^heir leaders or their newspapers, 
not out of deference or self-distrust, for they carry 
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independence to the verge of indiscipline, but because, 
taking no thought for the morrow, *they are content to fall 
in with views that seem to make for the immediate benefit 
of their class. The same remark applies to the rest of 
the less wealthy sections, such as clerks arid shpp-assistants, 
perhaps even to elementary school teachers and the lower 
ranks of the civil service, and likewise to that politically 
unorganized stratum of the middle class, such as small 
farmers and shopkeepers, which has not gone over to 
Labourism, 

The richer people, pastoralists, merchants, and manu- 
facturers, form a class rather more sharply cut off from 
the wage-earners than is the like class in Switzerland'or 
Canada or Norway, though it largely consists of those 
who have risen by business talent, for Australia is a land 
of opportunity, where talent qufckly tells. Among them, 
too, intellectual interests are not keen ; business and 
pleasure leave little time for learning or thinking. The 
commercial man may keep an eye on politics, in order 
to resist what he considers the attacks made by Labour 
upon realized wealth ; he may even subscribe to electoral 
anti-Labour campaigns. But he conceives that he would 
lose more by neglecting business than he would gain by 
spending time in defending business from the onslaughts 
of Labour. From this class there have come some few 
political leaders of conspicuous capacity, but, on the whole, 
it contributes little either to the practice or the theory of 
statesmanship, and does not seem to have realized, any 
more than ‘the leaders of the* Labour party, how much 
thinking is needed if the problems before Australia are 
to be solved. 

The professional class, which includes lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, clergymen, men of letters, and the 
teachers in the higher schools, is ver)^ small outside the 
four great capital cities, and within those cities belongs 
socially to the mercantile class. Some leading poli- 
ticians not of the Labour party, 9nd several within that 
party, have been barristers or^ solicitors. As in all 
countries living under a Rigid Constitution where a 
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legal instrument defines the respective powers of a 
superior and an inferier legislature, legal questions arise 
which have to be argued in Parliament as well as in 
courts of law, and these ought to secure an important 
place for the possessors of juridical learning. But the 
legislatures contain few such persons. The men of high 
scientific and literary attainments, who are found among 
physicians, journalists, engineers, and in the Universities, 
enrich the mind of the community, but take less part 
in public affairs than does the corresponding class in 
the United States, France, or Britain ; and they also are 
most scantily represented in the legislatures. Altogether, 
the men occupied in study, thinking, and teaching con- 
tribute less to the formation of a national opinion than 
was to be expected, considering that they hold a position 
less obviously affected by personal interests than do either 
the rich on the one hand, who are threatened by pro- 
gressive taxation, or the middle and poorer classes.on the 
other, who desire to pay little to the State and receive 
much from it. They might therefore, to a larger extent 
than heretofore, exert a mediating influence between 
capital and labour, recognizing what there is of reason 
and justice in the claims of the opposing sections. 

There remains that great and perv^asive factor in the 
formation of opinion, the newspaper press, through 
which each type of doctrine can speak to the others. In 
Australia it stands high as regards both ability and 
character. It is above suspicion of corruptibility or 
black - mailing, is well written, gives an efficient and 
a generally fair and honest news service ; is not, so far 
as I could ascertain, worked by politicians behind the 
scenes for their own purposes. It has not (with a few 
exceptions) lapsed into that vulgar sensationalism and 
indifference to \ruth which belong to an increasing 
number of organs in some older countries. One does 
not hear of its publishing interviews which put into 
the mouth of public men words they never used, and 
i-efusing to publish contradictions of stories proved 
to have been false. Australian criticisms of politicians 
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are often bitter, but not more unfair than those to be 
found in the French or English press. In the later 
decades of last century, the three or four greatest news- 
papers in Sydney and Melbourne exercised more power 
than any newspapers then did in arty other country, 
being at times stronger than the heads of the 
political parties. Moments are remembered at which 
they made and unmade ministries. Till the fusion of 
parties in 1910, the controversies of Free Traders and 
Protectionists were fought out in their columns, and 
while they served to enable each party to argue with 
the other, they exerted a restraining influence on both. 
The Labour party has had no considerable daily oPgan 
in the press, and its victories, won without such an 
organ against most of the great journals, proved what 
skilful organization can accomplish. It makes slight use 
of the newspapers to expound or defend its policies, and 
their criticisms tell little on its members. Though the 
working classes in the cities read the papers for the sake 
of the news, chiefly to be sure for the racing intelligence 
and athletic sports reports, the rural folk of the “ back 
blocks ” usually sec only small local papers containing 
local happenings, so journalism does less than could be 
wished to help the antagonistic sections to comprehend 
and appreciate one another's position ; nor is this gap 
filled by the weekly or monthly magazines, which, how- 
ever, cannot fairly be compared with those of Europe or 
America, so much smaller is the population which they 
address. 

In Britain and France the legislatures do much to 
form, clarify, and formulate public opinion. In 
Australia, though there are seven of them, they do 
comparatively little. Neither are there many associa- 
tions, such as abound in the United States, devoted to 
the advocacy of particular doctrines or causes. 

The types of Australian opinion I have sketched 
seem to run parallel along the line^ of class rather than to 
blend in a unity within which they are mere variations. 
Except in matters appealing to patriotic sentiment, there 
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is less of a general national opinion than in the United 
States and Canada, perhaps less than in Switzerland. In 
Australia certain elements needed to form breadth and 
to give variety, or to form a mediating influence between 
sharply opposing* interests, have been wanting. The 
opinion of the richer sort as well as that of the masses 
runs in a groove with far too little of a sympathetic inter- 
change of views. Class antagonism divides the people 
into sections almost as much as such antagonism, coupled 
with religious enmities, has divided France. Neither 
social equality nor the standard of comfort, much above 
that of England, which the workers enjoy, has softened 
the clash of economic interests. Each section, distrusting 
the other, sees its own case only, and it is hardly a* 
paradox to say <hat the more the condition of the wage- 
earners rises, the more doe^ their dissatisfaction also rise. 
The miners, for instance, receiving wages undreamt 
of in Europe, are always to the front in the str^iggle 
against employers, whether private companies or the 
State. Where other distinctions are absent, and a few 
years can lift a n^an from nothing to affluence, differ- 
ences in wealth are emphasized and resented, deemed 
the more unjust because they often seen: the result of 
cha.itJe, or at least of causes due to no special merit 
in their possessor. The people are gathered into a few 
large centres, where they lead a restless life, in which 
leisure means amusement, and there seems to be little 
time left for anything but business and amusement. 
Ecjual in inborn capacity %o any other branch of the 
British stock, they have that want of intellectual curiosity 
and deficient love of knowledge for its own sake which 
foreign critics often note in that stock, as compared with 
the Italians, for instance, or the Celtic peoples, or 
the Norsemen, so* the enjoyment of leisure tends less 
than was expected either to widen their intellectual 
interests or to stimulate their sense of civic duty. A 
distinguished Australian .observed to me : “ If our 
people had an intellectual vitality comparable to their 
physical vitality they might lead the world.*' All this 
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is doubtless true of. most European countries, but it 
strikes the observer most in Australia, because comfort 
and leisure have grown faster there than elsewhere. 
Moreover, leisure from work does not mean quiet 
and repose, for the life of Australians is pre-eminently 
a life in cities. ‘‘ The world is too much with them.’’ 
Men love to escape from the lonely inland plains where 
only the clumps of Eucalyptus break the uniformity of 
wide-spreading pastures, into the seaports, where ocean 
breezes cool the summer heat and the excitements of 
life are most attainable, a fact the more regrettable 
because along the eastern coast and in the mountains 
which border it there are, especially as one approaches 
the tropics, many charming pieces of scenery.^ There 
are, moreover, too few centres in which opinion is made, 
and these centres are far from one another, so that the 
leaders of thought in each are not in close touch. Sydney 
is Nejv South Wales, Melbourne is Victoria, Adelaide 
is South Australia. Some one has compared these cities 
with their “back blocks” of forests and far> stretching 
grasslands to Athens dominating and^’almost effacing her 
Attica, as Rome did her Campagna, and Carthage her 
circumambient wheat fields and olive yards. Vast as 
New South Wales is, one thinks of its thinly peopled 
rural areas as a mere appendage to Sydney ; for it is 
the urban population which impresses on the State its 
political character. No similar primacy is yielded to 
the capital in Britain, where Lancashire or Yorkshire 
or Scotland contributes as much to national opinion as 
does London ; one must go to Buenos Airej for a 
parallel. Yet the four Australian cities are less efficient 
in stimulating thought, and in focussing and criticizing 
its results, than were city republics like Athens, 
or than are the greater cities of Continental Europe. 
Compared to Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, they must 
needs have with their smaller populations fewer well- 

^ Many travellere in the Britieh Antipodes stiyjck by the splendid snow mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and fjords of New Zealand, where the granaeurs of Switzerland are 
combined with those of Norway, have done less 'dian justice to the quieter beauties oi 
Australia } and few have spoken of its wealth of brilliantly coloured flowers. 
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informed and powerful minds, but jneither have they the 
intellectual vivacity and variety of those ancient cities 
which, like Rhodes, Croton, or Syracuse, did not approach 
them in point of population. In Australia it is material 
interests that hold the field of discussion, and they are 
discussed as if they affected only Australia, and Australia 
only in the present generation. Nobody looks back to the 
records of experience for guidance, nobody looks forward 
to conjecture the results of what is being attempted 
to-day. There is little sense of the immense complexity 
of the problems involved, little knowledge of what is 
now being tried elsewhere, little desire to acquire such 
knowledge. Yet economic problems are no simpler 
here than they are in Europe, the chief difference being 
that errors may not so swiftly bring disaster to a new 
and naturally rich and thinly peopled country. The 
average Australian, apt to think first of how a scheme 
will affect his own household, takes short , views 
and desires quick results. With few data drawn from 
the past, the past means nothing to him ; if he thinks 
of the future his* pride in Australia makes him sure 
that all will go well. 

It has been a political as well as an economic mis- 
fortitne that an element conspicuous in the Northern 
United States and Canada is here scantily represented, 
viz. the occupying owners of small agricultural properties. 
This element has begun to grow, especially by an increase 
in the number of dairy-farms co-operating in the making 
of cheese and butter, but its growth needs ter be quick- 
ened ; it might have grown still faster in the interior 
had the railway system been* better laid out. The rural 
areas fit for tillage are still insufficiently peopled, for 
immigrants come slowly, the growth of population is 
lamentably slender since the birth-rate is extremely low, 
the drain from* the country into the towns, where life 
has more variety and amusement, seems irresistible. 
Moreover, the wool-sheayers, a considerable section of 
the rural population, are /nigratory, not settled in villages 
but following their work from one sheep-run to another. 
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It may be though^" that a country gains politically bj 
having comparatively few subjects to think about and 
deal with, as Australia has only domestic and economic 
questions, with no foreign or ecclesiastical distractions 
But is this really so ? May it not be that the mind of j 
nation is stirred and widened when it has other problemi 
to solve besides those that touch its business life ? The 
Australian horizon is narrow and politics too muct 
occupied with the consideration of results directl) 
measurable in money. This may be a reason why, 
though all Australians are alike unfettered by theoretica 
dogmas, alike proud of their country, alike clesirous thal 
it shall be a good place for everybody, classes seem un- 
duly suspicious of one another, and fix their mindi 
upon those matters in which interests seem to conflid 
rather than on those which 'all have in common, I1 
was hoped that the fervour of feeling aroused by the 
Great.' War, and the pride in the dashing valour oi 
Australian regiments, would have created a sense ol 
national unity drawing classes together. But this does 
not seem to have happened.^ The rich give scani 
sympathy to the reasonable aspirations of the workers: 
the latter assume the opposition their plans encountei 
to be due only to the selfishness of the rich, and them- 
selves betray an exclusive spirit when it is a question oi 
admitting immigrant workers from England herself. 

The Australians do not show in politics that fickle- 
ness of which democracies have been often accused, foi 
many of their statesmen hav^ through long and chequered 
careers retained the loyalty of the masses. But though it 
is well that a statesman whose honesty has once won theii 
confidence should retain it, their indulgent temper is apt 
to forget misdeeds which ought to have permanentlj 
discredited an offender. Memories are short, and it 
might sometimes be well if they were longer. Ter- 
giversation, and still more severely pecuniary corruption. 

I ^ 

^ It has been suggested that this failure to attain the expected unity may have betb 
partly due to the controversy which arose over* the question of compulsory militar 
service and to the way in which that controversy was handled. 
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are censured at the time, yet ‘such sins are soon 
covered by the charitable sentiment that “ Bygones are 
bygones/’ 

Though parliq,mentary debates are acrimonious, and 
though class antagonism prevents men from com- 
prehending and making allowances for the views of 
opponents, public opinion is on the whole kindly, free 
from bitterness and rancour against individuals. Here 
one sees a marked contrast between the English-speaking 
democracies and those of the ancient world, where 
intestine seditions often led to ferocious conflicts, or, 
as in the later days of the Roman republic, to wholesale 
proscriptions. The long-settled habit of respect for law 
and the provision of constitutional methods for settling 
disputes have ’stood the children of England in good 
stead. However high tbe waves of party strife may 
ever rise, one cannot imagine a time at which such 
things could happen among them as happened m the 
Parisian Terror of 1793, or as we have seen happening 
recently in Easteiyi Europe. Nor must the traveller 
omit to note an undercurrent of prudence and self- 
restraint among the working masses, who .^re by no means 
so extreme as many who profess to speak for them. The 
notion of Direct Action by strikes and the scheme of 
one all-absorbing combative Union have not won the 
approval of thes(4 masses. 

In forming their impressions of what Australia is and 
does, Europeans and Americans must never forget that 
the settled parts of this widfe ^Continent have a population 
less than that of Belgium, with a number of thinkers and 
writers small indeed when compared with the old and large 
countries of Europe, and even with such countries as 
Switzerland and Holland, All these countries, moreover, 
are in close touch with one another, and profit by one 
another’s writings and practical experiments in states- 
manship. Australia lies so far away that, although the 
best books reach her and<he great world events produce 
their impression, that impression is fainter. No such 
constantly flowing and bubbling stream of free criticism 
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and debate upon all' political and economic issues as 
one finds in Europe and North America can be expected 
here, so the stimulus to. thinking is less keen and 
constant. Nor is it fanciful to add ^hat the isolation 
of this continent has induced a half-conscious belief 
that it can try its experiments without fear of suffering 
from the disapproval or competition of the distant 
peoples of the northern hemisphere. Schemes are the 
more lightly tried because there is less sense of responsi- 
bility and a more confident faith in the power of a new 
country to make mistakes without suffering for them. 

To wind up this survey of Australian conditions let 
me try to answer two questions — First, What has demo- 
cratic Australia achieved both in the way of good adminis- 
tration, and by that kind of ^loral stimulation which, 
in ennobling national life as a whole, raises the thoughts 
and enlarges the horizon of individual citizens ? 
Secondly, What conclusions regarding the merits of 
popular government does its record suggest ? 

The conditions which have affected politics have been 
already described. There is a homogeneous population, 
isolated, left free to shape its own institutions and steer 
its own course, protected from foreign interference, by 
the naval power of Britain, to which it is now adding 
its own, with no old animosities to forget, no old wrongs 
to redress, no bad traditions to unleann.t Inequalities of 
wealth have grown up, but there are few monopolists 
and no millionaires, and nowhere does wealth exert less 
influence on legislation or 'administration.^ Social in- 
fluences count for little or nothing in politics. Australia 
and New Zealand have provided, better than any other 
civilized countries, an open field for the upspringing of 
new ideas, new institutions, new political habits. 

Democracy has given the people the thing for which 
government primarily exists, public order and laws steadily 
enforced. Except for the rioting frequent during strikes, 

f * 

^ The only other democracies known to me in jvhich money has counted for so little 
in politics arc the Orange Free Statt (as it was before the war of 1899), Switterland^ 
and Norway, all of them countries in which there were hardly any considerable fortunes. 
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less serious latterly than similar troubles were in 1890, 
disturbances are rare/and lynch law unknown. Con- 
victions for serious crime diminished between 1881 and 
1912 from a percentage of 69.3 per 10,000 of population 
to a percentage of 26.2, though the police service was 
certainly no more efficient forty years ago than it is 
now.^ 

The administration of justice has been in upright 
and competent hands, enjoying the confidence of the 
people. 

The permanent Civil Service is honest, diligent, and 
tolerably capable. 

Direct taxation presses pretty heavily upon the richer 
people, who, however, seem able to bear it. Indirect taxes* 
especially high* import duties, affect all classes by raising 
the price of commodities, but the consumers do not 
greatly complain, thinking they recoup themselves as 
producers. Financial administration is honest, riiough 
far from economical. The public debt, both national 
and local, was toc^ large for the population even before 
1914, but much of it is represented by assets, such as 
railways, and it was not, when the Great War came, 
more than the resources of the country were then 
enabling it to support. 

For education, elementary and agricultural, ample 
public provisioi\ is made, and the four greater States 
■possess excellent universities. Tasmania and Western 
Australia, both comparatively small in population, are 
trying to follow. Secondafy education has been hitherto 
less well cared for, and jthe, buildings of the elementary 
schools need to be improved. 

The railways are pretty well managed, and the roads 
good, considering the difficulties of maintaining them 
over immense stretches of thinly-peopled country. Public 
health is duly cared for, and the death-rate low in 
cities as well as in the country, in some States only ten 
per thousand. Inteirrperance has notably diminished, 

^ Here as elsewhere it seems sufficient to give pre-war figures, because the conditions 
from 1914 to 1919 were exceptional. 
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less through legislation than owin^ to a general improve- 
ment in the habits of the people.^ 

Great irrigation works have been undertaken in 
New South Wales and Victoria, whereby the cultivable 
area has been increased by many hundreds of square 
miles. Forestry, however, has been neglected, and little 
done in the way of replanting in districts where fires 
have wrought widespread devastation. 

The machinery of government works smoothly. 
Elections are quietly conducted, ballots taken and 
counted with no suspicion of fraud. Bribery is practi- 
cally unknown ; public meetings less disturbed than in 
England. 

The administration of some government departments 
is unsatisfactory and often wasteful, not merely from want 
of skill, but largely because political considerations have 
weakened disciplinary control and caused high wages to 
be paid to slack workers. 

In the legislatures, as in all legislatures, there is 
selfishness, intrigue, and factious spirit, but little cor- 
ruption, and no serious abuses connected with private 
Bills have arisen, such Bills being indeed few. 

Local government has been imperfectly developed, 
for the difficulties it encounters in the thinly peopled 
areas are obvious, but it is reasonably efficient as well 
as honest. There is some little jobbery, but only in one 
or two great cities have scandals arisen. 

State industrial enterprises (other than railways), if 
not conspi’cuous failures, ha^Ve not been successes, and 
do not seem to have so far proved helpful to national 
progress. They are generally believed to be wastefully 
managed, with an output below that obtained under 
private management. 

The number and extent of strikes were at first reduced 
by the system of compulsory arbitration, but they 
continue to break out from time to time, sometimes 

1 So far as I could gather, it is not so fertil^ a source of crime and poverty as in 
Cireat Britain, where the failure of Parliament to deal eB'ecrivcly with it has been 
for many years a serious reproach to democratic government. 
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spreading widely, and involving 0 heavy losses to all 
concerned. “ 

Monopolistic and other combinations have scarcely 
yet become, but^ might become, a public danger re- 
quiring to be restricted by legislation or taken over by 
the State. 

Except in bringing to the front some few Labour 
leaders of ability, democracy has done less than was 
expected to evoke talent or to awaken among the masses 
any keen interest in public matters other than wages and 
the conditions of labour, nor has it roused members of 
the richer class to take that active part in public life 
reasonably expected from educated citizens. 

That the standard of comfort is nowhere highef 
over a whole people, if indeed anywhere so high, as in 
Australia, that nowhere is life more easy and leisure for 
amusements so abundant, cannot be set to the credit 
of democratic government, for it is largely due to the 
favours of Nature. It has, however, a significant influ- 
ence on the national mind, encouraging a self-confident 
optimism which enters boldly on experiments. 

Parliamentary debates do little to instruct or guide 
the people, nor do the legislative bodies inspire respect. 
There is singularly little idealism in politics. 

What are the peculiar characteristics Democracy here 
presents ? To jyhat sort of a future development do 
the existing phenomena point ? What are Australia's 
contributions to the stock of the world's experience ? 
What lessons does it teach^fit to be learned, rrtarked, and 
inwardly digested by tho^e who are constructing popular 
governments elsewhere ? 

The Labour Party, having in 19 1 1 obtained a majority 
in both Houses, fprmed a Ministry and ruled the country 
for some years. Thus for the first time in history 
(apart from nioments of revolution) executive power 
passed legally from the hands of the so-called “ upper 
strata" to those of the .hand workers. Australia and 
the world saw a new kind of government of the people 
by a class and for a class. Instead of the landowners 
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or the richer people governing the landless or the poorer, 
the position was reversed : the fatter imposed the taxes 
and the former paid them. Class government, which 
democrats had been wont to denounce, reappeared, 
with the material difference that the governing class 
is here the majority, not the minority, of the nation. 
Yet this new rule of the working masses showed 
fewer contrasts than might have been expected with the 
old rule of the landed and moneyed class in England 
before 1832, or the rule of the middle class that followed. 
Hardly any political and few large economic changes 
were effected. There was nothing revolutionary. .The 
stream of change continued to flow in the well-worn 
channels of parliamentary constitutionalism. The bulk 
of the Labour men have not been Socialists, and few of 
them extremists in their radicalism. Theoretic doctrines 
had little charm, and the common-sense moderation of 
the majority restrained the impatience of doctrinaires or 
fanatics. There was no passion, because there were no 
hatreds, no wrongs to avenge, no abuses to destroy, 
like those which have often roused ferocity among 
revolutionaries in countries that had never known, or 
had lost, constitutional government. 

The power of a Class party has been built up on a 
local and vocational foundation which covers the whole 
country with a netwbrk of closely kr\it and energetic 
organizations, working incessantly for common aims. 
These local organizations culminate in a parliamentary 
caucus in ‘each of the legisktures. State and Federal, 
which concentrates the full strength of the party upon its 
legislative and executive measures. Whenever a Labour 
party holds power, the parliamentary caucus, itself 
largely controlled by central Labour qrganizations out- 
side the legislatures, supersedes the free action both 
of representatives and of Executive Ministers, and thus 
ministerial responsibility to the electors is for the time 
reduced, since it is to the caucus* that the Ministers arjp 
responsible. This caucus system has not been violent 
in its action, but it works in secret, substituting a private 
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conclave for public debate, depriving the people of that 
benefit which open dis'cussion coming from both sides 
was expected to secure. All this has been made possible 
by the British system of parliamentary government, a 
logical result of the principle which concentrates power 
in the majority for the time being, however small it may 
be, of the representative assembly. 

The action of State authority, both in limiting freedom 
of contract between individuals and in taking over 
industries previously left to private persons, has gone 
further than in any other democratic country except 
New Zealand. Australia shows the high-water mark, 
50 far, of collectivistic or socialistic practice, though with 
very little of avowed socialistic doctrine. In particular* 
there has been *a further advance than elsewhere towards 
the provision of employment by public authority and 
increasing the payment made for it, as well as towards the 
compulsory regulation by State authorit)- of wages and 
other conditions of labour. This has been effected not 
only by direct legislation, but also through the judicial 
department of government, which has received functions 
partly legislative, partly administrative, that seem foreign 
to its normal sphere. 

Let me note once more that these changes have been 
effected : 

Without viol^njt party struggles or breaches of the 
peace. “ All things have been done decently and in 
order.” 

Without attacking the Tistitution of private property 
as an institution, or doing any conspicuous injustice to 
individuals. 

Without, so far, seriously affecting the prosperity of 
the country. , 

Without, so far, reducing the individual energy and 
self-helpfulness* of the Australian people. 

It need hardly be said that the time during which 
t;l;iese novelties have been in operation has been too 
short, and the scale of their operation too small, for any 
change in this last-mentioned direction to become manifest. 
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The present generation grew up under an individualistic 
system. They are the children of the bold and enter- 
prising pioneers who first explored and settled the 
country. It may be forty or fifty years before the results 
of State control and State socialism can be estimated. 

The evidence I gathered enables me to say no more 
than this, that the results so far obtained do not encour- 
age the extension of the experiments tried, and that these 
results are due to tendencies permanently operative 
because inherent in human nature, known long ago and 
likely to appear wherever a democracy may embark on 
similar policies. 

Happily exempt from many causes of strife that have 
distracted Europe, Australian legislatures have been 
busy with land questions and the respective claims of 
squatters and “ free selectors,” with tariffs, with taxation, 
with such industrial subjects as strikes, wages, and con- 
ditioas of labour — all of them matters which touched not 
the imagination or the heart, but the pocket, and which 
were discussed not on grounds of economic principle, but 
as bringing gain or loss to some one class or group in 
the community. They were important but not inspiring 
themes. Chatham once enthralled a listening senate 
when he spoke of sugar ; and silver once roused frantic 
enthusiasm at an American Presidential election. But 
the men and the occasions that can v^oik these wonders 
come rarely. They have not come i n Australia. Though 
its politics have not been dull, for they have been strenuous 
and changeful, they have bqe*’^ prosaic. What room for 
idealism among tariffs, trade ;narks, and land taxes ? 
Patriotism no doubt there has been, a patriotism proud 
of the strength, the self-reliance, and the prosperity of 
Australia, and which glowed with bright hues when in 
1914 the youth of Australia volunteered to fight in 
Europe not for Australia only, but also* for a cause in 
which the fortunes of the world were involved. But 
this patriotism, this vision of sl great Australia, Quee^ 
of the Southern seas, belonged to a different sphere 
from that of politics and did not tell upon the politicians. 
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Thus there has been a sort of commonness in political 
life, a want of that ele\’%tion of spirit and that sense of 
dignity in conduct that should belong to men charged 
by their fellow-citizens with the affairs of a nation 
growing rapidly td greatness. 

It might have been supposed that in such conditions 
of political life the standard of honesty would have 
declined, and many Australians say this has happened. 
But though the air of Australian politics has neither an 
ennobling nor an intellectually bracing quality, it is 
not, broadly speaking, corrupt nor corrupting. While 
in playing the party game against adversaries every 
advantage that the rules permit is taken, it rarely 
happens that a statesman abuses his position for his own^ 
private profit. • Constituencies are not bought, nor are 
newspapers ; the permam^nt Civil Service is upright : 
one hears less said about the pernicious power of money 
than in any other democracy except Switzerland. , 

No one would desire that causes of strife such as 
those which made politics exciting in England and 
France during the* nineteenth century should exist in 
any country merely for the sake of stimulating men’s 
minds to higher flights than the conflict of material 
interests has produced. As well desire war because it 
gives opportunities for heroism and supplies themes 
for poetry. But there are human aspects in which 
material interest^ may be regarded that have failed to 
receive due consideration in Australia. There might have 
been more sympathy on the one side and oth the otner 
more comprehension of the difficulty of economic recon- 
struction, and on both sides an attempt to reconcile the 
claims of different classes in the spirit of a wide-minded 
philanthropy, together with a keener appreciation of the 
need for adjusting legislation to habits and motives that 
are a part of human nature. 

What light do the facts here set forth throw upon 
the probable future of government in Australia ? 

'' The longer a man lives, the more is he surprised at 
the audacity of prophets, of the foretellers of evil no less 
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than of the visionary enthusiasts of progress. I can well 
remember the gloomy forecasts in which not only 
European travellers but Americans themselves indulged 
in 1870 when they contemplated the political evils which 
then afflicted the United States, and which made 
municipal administration, and in some States the judicial 
bench itself, a byword and reproach among the nations. 
Most of those evils have now disappeared. Never 
despond : unexpected good arrives as well as expected 
evil. Less than twenty years ago a friendly and very 
intelligent French observer ^ predicted that if things 
continued in Australia to follow the course they were 
then taking, capital would disappear, the spirit of 
enterprise would be destroyed, employers would be 
terrorized, confidence would vanish, and at last there 
would come a revolution. - Things have continued 
to follow the same course, at an accelerated pace, but 
none of these calamities seems appreciably nearer. 
Those who hold that certain economic laws operate 
as inevitably as the laws of nature are entitled to say 
that some of the causes already at work will produce 
certain effects, if conditions remain the same. But 
conditions never do remain quite the same, and who 
can tell which of them will change, and in what direction ? 
Much may happen in Australia, a land which has seen 
many changes since 1890. Parties may break up ; 
their tenets may be developed in one or another direc- 
tion. In English-speaking countries parties are less 
fissiparous, than in continental Europe, yet they are 
from time to time rent by differences of doctrine or 
by the rivalries of leaders. The caucus system, though 
it has given less offence to the general public than might 
have been expected, might by abusing its power induce 
a reaction, lose the confidence of sections among its 
supporters, and collapse. The secret of the effectiveness 
attainable by a pledge binding every member of a Parlia- 
mentary party, discovered by tjie Irish party in the 

• 

’ M. Voisson in his book La NouvelU Auutaln j M. liiard d’Aunet, in \mL'AuK>tt 
. Auittale, Is almost equally pessimistic. , 
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House of Commons under the leadership of C. S. 
Parnell, was most successfully used, yet that party 
broke in two before his death, though national sentiment, 
the main factor in its cohesion, had remained unbroken. 
So a caucus systdn like that of Australian labour may 
be loosened if new issues arise, if mistakes discredit the 
leaders, if personal jealousies drive in a wedge of disunion 
and break up the party into sections.^ Some observers 
expect a popular disappointment with paternalism, and 
a recoil from it should the defects continue which the 
management of governmental undertakings have shown. 

The plan of raising wages by law, and then proceeding 
to raise duties on imports in proportion to the rise in 
wages, cannot go on indefinitely. It is possible, though 
hardly probable, that, before the limit has been reached, 
large further advances mdsy have been made towards the 
supersession of private enterprise through the absorption 
by the State of a constantly increasing number p{ in- 
dustries. The question of wages would then pass into a 
new phase ; for when most of the workers are paid directly 
by the State, they ^an fix their own wages through their 
control of the legislative machinery, voting to themselves 
whatever wages they please. To make up what the 
Stater would lose by the difference between expenditure 
on wages and the value of the product of labour, further 
progressive taxation would be needed, if there were 
fortunes left to bfear it. 

Other possible economic changes lie in the lap of the 
future. A succession of ^ry seasons might .bring oad 
times for all classes, with results unpredictable in their 
effect upon present labour policies. 

Constitutional development, which, though perceptible 
only at intervals, is unceasing, being indeed as unavoid- 
able in States aS* are growth and decay in a tree, may 
show new forms. Representative government, trans- 
planted from the mother country, lost its old character 
when power passed from Parliament as a whole to the 
parliamentary caucus, ani even from that caucus itself 

* Signs of such schisms were visible in 1920. 
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to a body standing outside and controlling the caucus, 
the Trades* Hall. A demand forothe direct action of the 
voters by the Initiative and Referendum, devices which 
have won favour in the United States and Switzerland, 
might then arise. The Australian Ls&our leaders have 
hitherto been satisfied with a system which has brought 
them many triumphs, but the idea of direct popular 
legislation is more conformable to the democratic 
principle that the whole people should rule than is the 
domination of one class through a legislative caucus.^ 

New questions may emerge if the Commonwealth, 
already called to deal with high matters beyond its own 
limits, takes a more active part in world-politics than it 
has yet done. 

Much may moreover depend on tho unpredictable 
factor of the personal quality of the statesmen who will 
come to the front in the two parties within the next twenty 
years. Maladroit leadership on the one side, skilful and 
stimulating and inspiring leadership on the other, might 
make a great difference where class interests and the 
forces of opinion are so nearly balanced as they have 
been in Australia during the last twenty years. 

Finally, there may be intellectual changes. The 
diffusion of higher education may raise the levd of 
knowledge in all classes, may enable them to realize 
that neither statutes nor those who administer them can 
prevail against the facts of human naWe, may cause 
the people, who have more leisure than any other 
people, to spend more of h in reflecting upon the 
conditions and principles which determine political 
progress and national well-being. The more highly 
educated class in particular may arouse themselves to 
take a livelier interest in public affairs, and to send 
more of their best men into a political" career. Public 
opinion may become wiser and wider, riper, more truly 
national and less controlled by class feeling than it has 
latterly been. 

^ Queensland has already adopted a plan for rcfisrring to a popular vote the decision 
of conflicts which arise between the two Houses of its Legislature. 
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Should any one of such changes occur, it would of 
course come slowly. In the United States the return 
of the more educated classes to activity in the field 
of state and municipal government began thirty years 
ago, and has not yet gone so far as reformers trust 
it will. Of the other changes indicated as possible, 
none seems likely to deflect the main stream of Australian 
ideas and wishes. The trend of sentiment and the 
political habits of the masses are already so clearly 
marked that the tendency to throw burdens upon the 
richer sort, and to use State power for objects that 
promise to benefit the citizen even at the risk of limiting 
his freedom, may hold its ground for some time, suggest- 
ing further experiments, the success or failure of which 
will accelerate^ or arrest the march towards communism. 
With its present prospq*ity the country can aflbrd to 
lose money upon experiments tried at the expense of 
the few, even if failure may ultimately injure the many. 
Each of these will deserve to be studied by itself, and 
judged on its own special merits or demerits in working. 
Older countries will look on and be grateful for what 
Australia can teach. 

Among the general lessons for dem Kratic govern- 
me/rfs which Australian experience affords, that of widest 
import bears upon the character which Party government 
takes when Party coincides with Class, and upon the 
consequences to • a representative assembly when it 
passes under the control of a pledge - bound majority 
of its own members, each forgoing his own liberty 
and owning the authorit)'* of an extra - parlianicntary 
organization. It is hai^l U) keep popular government 
truly popular, for power seems inevitably to slip back 
into the hands of the few, however strictly constitutional 
may be the formfi. Australia has got no nearer than has 
any other country to solving the problem of government 
by the whole people with fairness to the whole people, 
but has given one more proof of what needed no 
proving, that a class Mdminant as a class will always 
govern in its own interest. 
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The Australians, like the Americans, may not have 
used to the best purpose all thje gifts of nature, and 
especially the great gift of a new land in which they 
could make a fresh start, delivered from the evils that 
afflicted the old societies. They havi committed some 
serious mistakes and tolerated some questionable methods. 
But they have a great recuperative power. The maxim 
that nations must not presume too far upon their heredi- 
tary virtues is one that no nation can venture to forget. 
Some have suffered from forgetting it. Yet in Aukralia 
it is hard not to be affected by the youthful vigour and 
optimistic spirit of the people. We may well wish that 
there were more of them, for they are an asset precious 
fo the world, as well as to that Commonwealth of British 
nations whereof they form a part, a virile and high- 
spirited race, energetic and resourceful, a race which 
ought to increase and spread out till it fills the vast 
spaces, so far as habitable by man, of the continent that 
is its heritage. 



NEW ZEALAND 

CHAPTER LIII 

THE COUNTRY AND ITS FIRST HALF-CENTURY 
OF HISTORY 

• 

Of all the British self-governing dominions New Zealand 
is that best suited by climate to be a home for men of 
British stock. Small as it is in comparison with Canada, 
Australia, or South Africa, it has a larger proportion of 
its total area available for the service of man, and it is 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, by any of these countries 
in salubrity and in natural beauty. Europeans and Ameri- 
cans are apt to associate it with Australi ., because the 
two countries lie only twelve hundred miles apart. But 
they are very different countries, unlike in physical 
aspect, unlike in climate, unlike in their fauna and flora, 
unlike in the dhdracter of the aborigines whom the 
settlers found, and like only in the character of their 
white population and in the British traditions whicn it 
brought to a new land. • 

The country, consisting of two long islands and one 
much smaller isle to the south of the Southern island, 
measures 900 miles from north to south, and is so 
narrow that no p?)int on it is more than seventy-five miles 
from the sea. . The northernmost part has the climate 
of Lisbon or Gibraltar, the southernmost the climate of 
Edinburgh. Large parts are mountainous, the highest 
peak of the South Island reaching 12,349 feet, and 
those of the North Island — where the loftiest are extinct 
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volcanoes — exceeding 9000 feet. Of the total area, 
104,471 square miles (about two-thirds) are deemed fit 
for agriculture or pasture, and of the residue a large 
part is still covered by forests of considerable economic 
value as well as great beauty. There 4 re a copious rain- 
fall, plenty of water-power, and mines of gold, silver, 
and coal. A comparatively small part of the land has 
been brought under tillage, for the chief industry is 
the keeping of sheep (about 26,000,000 (1919)) and 
cattle (over 3,000,000), but in large parts of the island 
the native herbage is so innutritions that it is necessary 
to sow European grasses, and in some regions the 
process is repeated every seventh year. Nature, while 
making ample provision for a very large population, 
has indicated pasture and agriculture as the chief occu- 
pations, for the coal deposits are not sufficient to provide 
fuel for great manufacturing industries, and New 
Zealai;id lies so far away from any large markets that 
manufacturers could not hope to do much more than 
supply the needs of the home consumer. Sheep-keeping 
is, moreover, pursued more profitably on a great than 
on a small scale, so that Nature might seem to indicate 
that economic causes, if left their full play, would make 
the country one of fairly large rather than of 'omall 
holdings. An important development of pastoral in- 
dustry, however, has recently appeared in the form of 
moderately sized dairy farms, worked bfi the co-operative 
system, and exporting butter and cheese to European 
markets. A study of the .natural resources of New 
Zealand and of the economic phenomena springing from 
them suggests that the population will remain rather 
rural than urban, pretty dense in the arable, dairying, 
and fruit-raising districts, much more sparse in the 
pastoral and forest-covered lands. S6, too, the towns 
will be important chiefly as ports for the shipping to 
foreign markets of agricultural and pastoral products, 
and as the two islands have a coast line about 4300 
miles in total length, harbours are fairly numerous. No 
one of these ports, except perhaps Auckland in the 
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north, the nearest point to the Panama Canal, and with 
a spacious haven, seems likely to outclass the others to 
the same extent as Sydney and Melbourne dwarf the 
other seaports of South-Eastern Australia. 

These are the advantages Nature has bestowed on 
the country. What one may call the human conditions 
under which the white colony began were scarcely less 
favourable. The Maori aborigines belonged to one of 
the most intelligent branches of that brown Polynesian 
stock which is perhaps the most attractive primitive race 
that has ever been discovered. Though they were bold 
as well as chivalrous fighters, and had, unluckily, been 
allowed to obtain firearms, they were not numerous 
enough to be ^permanently formidable to a European 
p:)pulation constantly recruited from without. The 
first white settlers were of an exceptionally high quality, 
with no convicts among them. A good many belonged 
to old English county families, and not a few were 
persons of exceptional talent and character. No British 
colony ever started on its career under brighter auspices, 
with a larger promise of an equal distribution of wealth, 
ampler opportunities of prosperity for ev .ry industrious 
man» and greater freedom from the disturbing influences 
and bad habits of the European world. 

The early history of the colony may be dismissed 
in a few words# 'In 1840 the islands were formally 
annexed by Great Britain and a treaty made with the 
leading Maori chiefs, by which they recognized British 
sovereignty, while the en5f)yment of their ‘lands was 
guaranteed to them. Disputes about landownership 
inevitably arose as the settlers spread out, and induced a 
series of wars, the last of which ended in 1870, since 
which time the •natives have lived at peace with the 
whites, having^ a considerable region reserved to them, 
along with the right of returning four members to the 
House of Representatives. It has been customary to 
have one Maori in the** Cabinet.^ 


' The Civi LUt Act of 1908 provj les a salary for two Maoris as members of the 
Executive Council not holding ministerial posts. 
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In 1B53 an Act 6f the Impefial Parliament created 
an elective Legislature, and in 1856 a Ministry respon- 
sible to the Legislature, on the English model, was set up. 
This Parliament presently became a poV/erful centralizing 
force, for up to 1876 a large part of the functions of 
government had been discharged by Provincial Councils, 
one for each of the provinces (at first six, afterwards 
nine) into which the country was divided, and these 
councils had done good service by creating an interest 
in efficient government, and training not a few men for 
public life. In 1861 gold was discovered, first in Otago, 
a little later on the west coast of the South Island; still 
l^ter on the east coast of the North Island, and this 
brought in a good many immigrants of ^ new type, for 
the most part rough and uneducated, but hard working and 
kindly. With the year 1870, however, there began a new 
era. Sir Julius Vogel, then Minister of Finance, seeing 
the need for land communication between the widely 
separated centres of settlement, carried through Parliament 
apian for borrowing;^ 10,000,000, to be 'expended in public 
works, and especially on railways. As the country had 
then barely 250,000 white inhabitants, besides 45,000 
Maoris, this was a bold venture, but Parliament went 
further, and within the next ten years the debt of the 
colony had risen from ^(7, 841,000 to ^^27, 000,000. 
Long stretches of railway were built, inuny of which are 
said to have been laid out unsystematically and con- 
structed wastefully. The expenditure of so many 
millions created a demand for labour, and drew into 
the country a swarm of immigrants so large as nearly 
to double the population between 1871 and 1881. 
Land values rose rapidly, the influx of miners continued, 
new industries were started and towns grew. A period 
of wild speculation in land and in busjness generially 
was naturally followed by a collapse and general depres- 
sion, from which the colony did not recover for many 
years. Then first was it that distress and pauperism 
appeared, then first the unlutky immigrants whose 
hopes had been disappointed began to look to the 
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Government for help. As the hea^ debt compelled an 
increase in taxation, the duties on imports were raised, 
and a foundation laid for the protective tariff now in 
force, I 

The functions of the Parliament of the colony having 
grown more important after the Provincial Councils 
had vanished, party divisions in the Legislature became 
more marked, though for a good while there was hardly 
any electoral organization in the constituencies, while in 
the Assembly the tie of party allegiance was loose. For 
the next fifteen years the reins of government were usually 
in the hands of those who were then deemed Conserva- 
tives, and who defended the interests of the larger land- 
owners and the wealthier business men. Among the 
opponents of this party^ calling themselves Liberals, 
the most prominent figure was Sir George Grey (in 
earlier days twice Governor, and now a party leader), a 
remarkable man, radical in opinion, authoritarian by 
temper, brilliant by his intellectual gifts, but without 
the tact and forbearance which the conduct of business 
in an Assembly requires. His advocacy, while Prime 
Minister, of an enlargement of the franc’ ise compelled 
his successor to pass in 1 879 an Act establishing manhood 
suffrage, and this, followed some years later by the 
abolition of plural voting, made New Zealand a demo- 
cracy. At first, thowever, no great change in legislation’ 
was visible. The subjects that occupied Parliament were 
chiefly land questions and various financial difficulties 
which the growth of theMebt and the depression in 
business had made acute. 3onie measures designed to 
benefit the working men were passed, and the disposition 
to play for their votes became more evident. Ministers 
and members, however, to whichever party they be- 
longed, came almost exclusively from the richer and 
more educated classes. They were landed proprietors, 
merchants, lawyers, and other professional men, some 
more advanced in their views and sentiments than others, 
but not separated among themselves by any sharp lines 
either of social sympathy or of political opinion. Very 
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few were radicals by theory, if indeed one can talk of 
theory at all among New Zealand politicians. They 
were occupied by the issues of the hour, and inevitably 
also by the getting and keeping of offid'C, for the balance 
of party strength frequently shifted, and a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and effort was spent on the 
incessant game of replacing the Ins by the Outs. 

In that game the working men had not yet begun to 
take a hand. They had, of course, voted since the suffrage 
had been extended to them, and most of them voted for the 
party called Liberal. But they were not keen politicians, 
their leaders being far more directly interested in'" the 
building up of the trade unions and the conduct of 
strikes and other labour disputes, these ^having grown 
more frequent with the increase of the wage-earning 
class. 

This was the position when that election of 1890 
which* proved fateful for New Zealand was approaching. 
The Constitution had then already taken the com- 
pletely popular character which now^ marks it, and as 
It has remained unchanged (except in two details to be 
presently noted) since 1890, this is a convenient point 
for a brief description of its main features as it stood when 
the days of effective democracy began. 

The Parliament or General Assembly consisted 
of two Houses. The House of Representatives had, and 
still has, seventy-six members (besides four representing 
the Maori aborigines), elected by universal (then man- 
hood) suffrage for three yeap^, and for districts approxi- 
mately equal in population. , Each member has received 
a salary of >{^300 a year. No elector can vote in more 
than one district. 

The Legislative Council contained*, in 1890 thirty- 
four members, appointed for life by the Governor, Le, 
by the ministry in power at the time when vacancies 
occurred. It had practically no power in financial 
matters, and it did not make Or Vinmake ministries, but 
otherwise its functions in legislation were legally the 
same as those of the popular House. The number of 
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its members was not limited by law. As we presently 
shall see, this provision *has been changed. 

Executive authority was vested nominally in the 
Governor appointed by the British Crown (with a term 
of office usually of five years), but practically in the 
Ministry, t.e, the leaders of the majority in the House of 
Representatives. This is the regular form of govern- 
ment in all the self-governing Dominions of Britain, and 
it places the ultimate seat of power in the majority of 
citizens voting at an election, this power being exercised 
through the majority in the popular House and the 
Ministry which it supports. Its democratic quality was 
limited by only one check, viz. the right of the Legis- 
lative Council to ametid or reject Bills other than financial. 

The bulk of the voterj, however, which here as else- 
where consisted of the poorer classes, had not realized 
how great their power was, just as the English working 
class did not realize theirs for many years after the Act 
of 1867. But now, in 1890, the awakening came. There 
was much discontent among the masses. The agricultural 
element among them had been disappointed at their 
failure to obtain those small holdings for v hich they had 
been, calling during thirty years. They blamed the 
improvidence that had allowed most of the good land 
to get into the hands of large proprietors, and the in- 
eptitude of successive Ministries whose plans for selling 
or leasing Crown lands in small blocks had failed to 
satisfy the legitimate desires of the people. The depres- 
sion which followed the “ Bfiom ” of the early ’se^^enties 
had never quite passed away, although the great sheep- 
masters were now prosperous through their wool exports, 
and beginning to profit by the newly discovered methods 
of sending froz«n mutton to Europe, circumstances 
which raised the price of land against the small buyer. 
The considerable working-class population which had 
grown up in the towns since the days when loans had 
brought money and, fbr*a time, plenty of employment 
into the country, was restless and unhappy. While many 
of those who had arrived in the “boom days^' were 
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emigrating, there was distress among those who re- 
mained, and what is called “ sweating was complained of 
in some trades. The efforts of their chiefs had hitherto 
been devoted to the raising of wages anii the improvement 
of labour conditions generally by means of strikes. But 
the greatest strike yet ventured on, due to an attempt 
to prevent the use by the shipping companies of non- 
union labour, had just failed, after having nearly drained 
the resources of the Unions. They were disheartened ; 
and hard times made them ready for some new and 
more promising line of action. There was a sense in 
the air of coming change, a feeling in all classes^ that 
a crisis in industrial problems was at hand. In this 
situation the leaders of the Liberal party, having already 
many adherents among the^ small farmers, turned 
naturally for support to the leaders of the wage- 
earners, and the latter gladly joined hands with them, 
thinkrng, as were the Australians at the same time, 
that what they could not get by strikes they must 
seek in some other way. The election of 1890 gave 
a majority against the Conservative Ministry, and 
brought in five working men as supporters of the 
Liberal Government formed by Mr. Ballance as I^rime 
Minister. When the bold programme of legislation 
which he set himself to carry out was arrested by the 
action of the Legislative Council, rw^ich rejected or 
materially altered some important Bills, he resolved 
to deal with the Council itself, and passed through the 
House a measure reducing«rVhe tenure of office of the 
councillors from life to a period of seven years. The 
Council, in which there were then only six Ministerialists 
out of a total of thirty-four, rejected the measure, where- 
upon the Ministry requested the Governor to appoint 
twelve new members, there being, it will be remembered, 
no limitation to the numbers of the Council. The 
Governor, who thought this change too large, declined 
to appoint more than nine. The matter was referred tp 
the British Government at home, which, adhering to 
its general principle of letting the self-governing colonies 
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settle their internal affairs for themselves, directed the 
Governor to comply. The twelve new councillors, four 
of whom were working men, were thereupon appointed, 
and the Bill reducihg the term of a councillor’s office to 
seven years was passed. Since this change the Council, 
though for a time it showed fight, and though it con- 
tinues to meet and debate, has practically counted for 
little, and constitutes no effective check on the action of 
the popular House. In 1893 another general election 
gave the Liberals a majority of 22 in that House. The 
Ministry now had the ball at their feet, and threw 
themselves with redoubled energy and confidence into 
that policy of extending the action of the State in 
many new directions which has made New Zealand’s' 
legislative experiments a sybject of curiosity and interest 
to the world. This was done under a new Prime 
Minister, Mr. Richard John Seddon, one of the most 
remarkable leaders of the people modern democrady has 
produced. 



CHAPTER LIV 

RICHARD SEDDON AND HIS POLICIES 

Richard Seddon, or King Dick as he was commonly 
and affectionately called, was born at St. Helens in 
Lancashire in 1845. Both of his parents were teachers 
in elementary schools, then on a far lower level than 
now. Despite these facilities, he carried away from 
school little education, being of a restlessly active temper 
which had no liking for books. After an apprentice- 
ship of five years to an engineering firm, lie went at 
nineteen to seek his fortune in the,, gold - diggings of 
Australia. Not finding it there, ne crossed the sea 
from Melbourne to New Zealand, where, after some 
further experiences in gold-mining, he set up an inn 
and shop, which his friends called a store and his de- 
tractors a public-house, at Kumara, on the west coast 
of the South Island.^ Here his hustling energy anu 
“ hail-fellow-well-met spirit soon made him successful 
as a miner’s advocate in the Warden’s Mining Court, 
and also a leading figure indocal politics. In 1879 
was returned to Parliament as 3, supporter of Sir George 
Grey, then Prime Minister, and sat thenceforth in the 
House of Representatives till he died in 1906, still 
in middle life, but broken down by tireless activity 
which would allow itself no respite from work. 

His character and career deserve more than a passing 
mention. He had little book-learning, no love of know- 
ledge for its own sake, and in pajticular no acquaintance 
with even the rudiments of economics and legislation. 


^ The house had a license, but taken out in the name of his uneJe 
300 
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In eloquence he was equally wanting. There was neither 
art nor grace in his speeches, which rambled on through 
a string of details tedious to the listener, with nothing 
even of that idealistic strain by which men of ardent soul 
but halting utterance sometimes rouse an audience. But 
he had Force and Drive. He could say what he meant 
when he wanted to say it, and said it in a way to command 
attention. “1 believe’’ — so he once remarked to an 
interviewer — in giving it to the great many-headed 
hot and hot, lots of pepper and seasoning, none of 
your milk - and - water pap, no namby - pamby solemn 
beating about the bush, but straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk,” It was well observed of him that he “ never 
could estimate the precise value of comparatives and 
superlatives, and seemed to the last to imagine that 
strong language was tte Oiily language befitting a 
strong man.” When he had to deal with a subject, 
he spared no pains to get up all the facts and tQ keep 
them accurately in mind. In Parliament his indomit- 
able persistence and strenuous will bore down all opposi- 
tion, and the air of* determined resolution that sat well on 
his strong features was all the more imnressive from 
his burly frame and a chest like Vulcan’s. 

B^it with this force there were coupled other qualities 
quite as serviceable. He had a genial manner, a cheery 
laugh, a crushing hand-grip. Though jealous, he was 
neither malicious* nor vindictive. He v^as at home with 
the people. From them he had sprung, and they were 
proud of him. He got acquainted with everybody, 
remembered everybody’s race, knew how to handle 
everybody, and thus did more to strengthen his power 
outside than inside Parliament. Even his opponents 
found it hard to hate him. With these gifts and a 
convenient absence of scruples, he was an adroit parlia- 
mentary leader^ quick in apprehension, shrewd in his 
judgments, knowing e'^en when to yield and how to 
yield without the appearance of weakness.^ 

c 

^ A penetrating observer wlio every opportunity of studying Seddon told me 
that he got on much better with the average elector than with men of intellect or 
education, their mental processes being unfamiliar to him. 
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He was accused of playing down to the crowd, and 
certainly did much to vulgarize New Zealand politics. 
Power was his passion, and, though his head was not 
turned by popularity, he had his full share of vanity. Yet 
he was something more than a mere 'self-seeker or vote- 
catcher. His heart was kindly, and he honestly wished 
to better the condition and brighten the lives of the class 
whence he came. He deserves to be remembered as one 
of the few leaders of the masses who began and remained 
throughout on the level of the masses. Seldom has any 
one of an origin so humble risen to the top, not even in 
France, in the midst of a revolution, nor in the United 
States, nor in Switzerland. But the New Zealander, had 
*he lived in the days of the first French Revolution, would 
have played a notable part there, as he would have done 
also in those cities of ancient Greece that were often torn 
by seditions. Revolutions give chances to everybody, 
but Seddon did not need troublous times to rise. There 
have been few more remarkable figures in our time 
than this popular dictator, who gained and kept power 
without education and without eloquence.^ 

The election of 1893 M*"* Seddon, who had 

become Prime Minister after the death of Mr. Ballance, 
a majority of 22, and three subsequent electicns in 
succession confirmed his power. Though during the 
first few years the resistance of the Legislative Council 
occasionally delayed his measures, hd carried through, 
during his thirteen years of office, a series of Acts, to 
which, having regard botlj to their number or their 
significance, few parallels can be found in recent history. 
Most of them were passed in the interests of the 
working class, and many of them extended the scope 
and power of State action. Seddon was not himself 
a Socialist, indeed he was not an -ist of any kind, 
being free from all theories, and looking solely to 
the needs of the moment and the exigencies of the 

^ M. Siegfried obaerves that the Frenchm/»n fr-om the country, who is said to have 
gone round Paris trying to find the being called Vktat and was at last shown a very 
large building full of public offices, might in New Zealand have simply been led to 
Mr. Seddon’s room. 
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political situation. Nor was his Ministry, as a whole, 
Socialist in the Europ«an sense of the term. Resting 
on the support of the Liberals and of the working-class 
vote, the latter already strong, though not yet organized, 
it met the more urgent desires of the latter without offend- 
ing the former, and carried with it the poorer part of 
the agricultural class, and indeed the bulk of public 
opinion in the colony. But it was not by this support 
only nor by his personal ascendancy that his Ministry 
kept its grip on members and constituencies. Mr. 
Seddon was the most astute of party managers, and never 
hesitated to use Government patronage to win support 
or buy off opposition. He saw nothing wrong in this, 
and almost disarmed criticism by the frankness of hi? 
avowals. Appropriations for roads, bridges, railways, 
harbour improvements, e\^ry kind of work which could 
benefit a district or bring money into it, were freely 
granted. No one charged him or his Ministers, with 
enriching themselves. New Zealand is one of the purest 
of colonial communities, and, indeed, of democratic 
communities anywAere, comparable in thi'- respect with 
Switzerland. But though the grants wer^ occasionally 
made to districts that were not supporting his govern- 
ment,* his abuse of public funds for party purposes did 
much to lower the tone of politics. 

These methods and acts passed with the support of 
the Liquor inteiVst helped to secure his continuance 
in power though some thought that his prestige was 
beginning to wane before Jie passed away. .The pace 
of legislation slackened during his later years, when 
two or three of his ablest •colleagues were no longer 
with him, and the trade union leaders, always expecting 
some fresh concession, grew restive, and were stimulated 
by the example •of the rapid advance made by the 
Labour party iM Australia to think of detaching them- 
selves from the Liberals. After Seddon 's death his 
two successors kept the Liberal majority together 
on the lines he had followed, while slowing down the 
pace still further. They*were beginning to be weakened 
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by an increase in the class of small farmers, which 
grew more conservative as it acquired property ; and 
when the wage-earners found that there were limits to the 
raising of wages, the two sections began to draw apart. 
Moreover, the Ministry suffered, Ike every Ministry 
long in office, by the sort of staleness it acquired in 
the view of the voters. “ In the end the possession 
of great administrative power brings about destruction. 
Security breeds carelessness, perhaps corruption ; length 
of office inspires mistrust, discontent, and envy.*’ ^ How- 
ever, it held on, not without the use of what are euphemis- 
tically called ** administrative methods,” though at the 
election of 1908 many of the Labour men drew off, 
-running candidates of their own. Finally, at the election 
of 19 1 1, the Opposition obtained a sm^ll majority, and 
formed, under the name of th-e Reform party, a Govern- 
ment, which devoted itself chiefly to financial and land 
questions, and created a Civil Service Commission, but 
did not attempt to repeal the measures of its predecessors. 

In the election of 1915 the Labour party gained 
seats in seven constituencies, and elsewhere gave its 
support to the Liberals, but the Reformers obtained a 
small majority over both these parties. Shortly after- 
wards (August 4, 1915) the European War brought 
about the coalition of Reformers and Liberals in what 
was called a “ National Government,” and it lasted till 
1919, when the Liberal ” members '^ithdrew.^ 

As it is the legislation passed by the Seddon Govern- 
ment that has chiefly fixed upon New Zealand the atten- 
tion of economists and statesmen in other countries, 
their measures, and especially those which have a flavour 
of State Socialism, deserve to be examined in detail. 
Before, however, I proceed to such an examination, and 
thereafter to a description of the present political con- 
ditions and of the public opinion of the country, a few 
words must be said upon Local Government, Education, 


^ Hight and Bamford, Omutiutional History and Law of Nfrv Zealand^ p 30^. 

2 The general election of Dec. 1919 gavc.to tlic Reform party 48 scats, to the 
Liberals j8, to the Labour party 10, and 4 others were deseribed as Independents. 
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and the Civil Service, in order to complete the account 
of the machinery of government. 

No British colony has developed a more complete 
system of local institutions. There are, in rural areas. 
County Councils, and under them Road Boards, both 
elected biennially on a system which allots one, two, or 
three votes to the citizen, according to his valuation. ^ 
Their functions cover every kind of rural work except 
Education, Poor Relief, and Police. The Borough 
Councils are chosen biennially, the Mayor being elected, 
not by the Councils, as in England, but directly by the 
voters, as in the United States. The qualifications are 
freehold or rating or residential, but the latter does not 
entitle its holder to vote on any proposal submitted to^ 
the electors regarding loans or rates. The functions 
of these Councils include the care of ** streets, drainage, 
lighting, tramways, bridges, ferries, water-works and 
water-power, sa nitation, fire prevention, workers’ dwejjings, 
markets, public libraries, museums, public gardens, and 
they may contribute funds for recreation, instruction, etc. 
More than one borough has a theatre.” ^ 

The total indebtedness of the various local authorities 
in New Zealand (excluding debts to the Government 
amouhting to ^^3,^ 51,000) was in 1918 ;{2 2,2 60,000. 
Considerable subsidies are paid annually by the Dominion 
to Borough Councils, and on a still higher scale to County 
Councils. No salaries are paid to the members of any of 
these local bodies. “ When the large number of local 
bodies is considered, it will 4 >e seen,” says Chief Justice 
Sir Robert Stout, ” that some thousands of our people 
are concerned, without fee dr reward, in managing our 
local concerns.” And he adds, ” Mistakes may have 
been innocently made, but up to the present time (1911) 
not a single charge of corruption or fraud has ever been 
made against ally of our municipal bodies or any of their 
members.” ® Every one whom I questioned in New 

A peculiar provision is t'nat where a qunliii cation, freehold, rating, or residential, is 
possessed by either husband or wife, if is deemed to be possessed by each. 

* Sir R. Stout, New Zealand, p. 102. ’ Sir R. StOv,t, ut iupra, p. 108. 

VOX.. II 
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Zealand agreed in bearing like witness to the honest) 
with which local government is conducted. 

In rural areas, party politics do not enter into elections 
but in the cities it is otherwise. Thp Labour party rar 
candidates in the four chief cities in 1913. Muni- 
cipalities are empowered to adopt in their elections 
proportional representation, but this right has been sc 
far sparingly used.^ 

Police belongs entirely to the government of the 
Dominion, which has entrusted it to a Commissioner 
In 1919 a police force of only 878 was deemed quite 
sufficient for a population of 1,160,000, being one police- 
man to every 1319 persons. Another cheering fict is 
that whereas persons born in New Zealand and ovei 
fifteen years of age constitute 60 per cent of the whole 
population, the percentage oPNew Zealand-born to the 
total number of prisoners in gaol was only 43.2 

Education also is entirely supported by the Dominior 
Government, the administration being entrusted to thirteer 
district boards and to school committees elected locally, 
The question of religious teaching in schools has beer 
much contested. In 1914 a Bill was introduced provid- 
ing for the reading of the Bible and permitting ministers 
of religion to enter the schools at suitable times to iiistruct 
scholars belonging to their respective denominations, but 
it was warmly opposed and ultimately dropped, owing 
to the outbreak of war in Europe. " Apart from this 
question, the schools did not come into politics.’’ 
In the elementary schools instruction is compulsory and 
gratuitous, while in secondary schools free places are 
provided for all children ^^^ho reach a certain standard 
by a certain age. There is practically no illiteracy among 
native-born New Zealanders. But ^ one part of the 

^ Visitors Irom Europe have remarked on the neglect of gvic amenities shown bj 
lome municipalities. Auckland, for instance- with an admirable situation and eni^drom 
►f great interest, possessing what is a sort of natural museum of geology ant 
Tchaeology, for it is, I believe, the only city in the v/orld with a number ctf iinal 
:xtinct craters in its suburbs, some of whicJi i^hc'Maorics turned to account as forts 
ilacing stockades around them — has not made proper use of these natural advaj 3 tlg<» 
iny more than San Francisco has of hers. 

New Zealand Year-Book for 1919. 
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fabric remains unfinished. It is the top story. The 
University is merely ah examining body, and no one 
of the four colleges affiliated to it, situated in each of 
the four chief cities, useful as they are and all of them 
well deserving to be maintained, possesses the equipment 
which a University needs.^ No city will yield to any 
other, not even to Wellington, the capital, the honour of 
being selected as the seat of a true university of the 
European or American type, concentrating in itself the 
highest teaching power and the most varied learning of 
the country. The provision for engineering and other 
technical instruction is of good quality and sufficient for 
the population, but institutions created to give instruction, 
in applied science, however valuable for practical purposes, 
do not fil^ the void. A f^st-dass university staff is all 
the more necessary, because New Zealand lies far away 
from the intellectual influences of Europe. They do, 
indeed, reach her through books, but with Uie thin voice 
of a telephone. 

The Public Service 

In few countries, if in any, is the p'*oportion of 
members of the public service to the whole nation so 
large as in New Zealand, and this because in few 
does the Government undertake so many ♦■asks on 
behalf of the peopk. In 1909 a Minister stated that 
130,000 persons out of a population then of 1,000,000 
were directly dependent on the State, and this number 
is said to have now risen t!b 150,000. This estimate 
would, however, seem to hav^ been reached by adding 
to the number of State employees, then 40,000, the old- 
age pensioners, then 14,000 (now over 19,000), and 
estimating the dependent families at two and a half persons 
to each of the above. The condition of the Civil Service 
is therefore a matter of special interest, for it affects the 
welfare of a large part of the people, as well as the 
efl^ciency of the many and*diverse kinds of public work 
which they perform. 

^ In 1919 these four colleges had in all about 113 professors and )ectore|p. 
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Four questions in particular need to be noticed here, 
the methods of admission into the Civil Service, the tenure 
of its members, the system of promotion, and the relation 
of the Service to party politics. 

Admission to the public service is by a competitive 
examination, held at the age of fourteen, in elementary 
subjects and therefore affording no satisfactory evidence 
of the intellectual gifts of the candidates, though some 
evidence of their diligence. This arrangement does not 
apply to posts in the railway service, which are filled by 
the appointment of the Ministers for that department, 
while in the postal and telegraph services, appointments 
are entrusted to a non-political Commission. Members 
of the Legislature used to put political pressure on the 
Ministers to give places to^ their friends, and found 
this one of the least agreeable of the functions which 
their constituents expected from them. One member 
is refported to have said • “ The applications I receive 
from candidates for the public service are the worry of 
my life ; men, women, and children all seem to want 
to get Government billets.’’ And another observed : 

Members of Parliament are to a large extent Labour 
agents ; there is none of us who is not supposed to 
possess some influence with the Government, and who 
is not expected to use that influence on behalf of persons 
seeking Government billets.” ^ , 

Tenure , — The existing evils due to political patronage 
would be much graver had not New Zealand fortunately 
adopted the British princiyle of regarding the tenure of 
posts as practically permanent, i,e, making no dismissals 
except for serious faults or evident inefficiency. There is 
no ” Spoils System,” no wholesale turning out of officials 
on a change of Government, such a^ was once general, 
and still exists, to some extent, in the United States. 

Promotion , — The efficiency of any service depends on 
the methods used for bringing superior ability to the 
top, but this implies the entrusting of a wide discretion 
to the head of the department, who cannot always be 

^ Quoted by Rossignol and Stewart (referred to later), p. 202. 
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trusted to resist political pressure /exerted by members 
of parliament in the Vay already referred to. The 
alternative is promotion by seniority, which, even if 
coupled with examinations at different stages (an experi- 
ment tried in New Zealand), gives little security, beyond 
what mere experience furnishes, for administrative 
capacity. Thus New Zealand has suffered both from 
ministerial discretion and from the rule of seniority. As 
a new country, she had not the advantage of that long 
tradition and settled custom which in Great Britain has 
on the whole, if not Invariably, controlled Ministers in the 
disposal of patronage, impressing on them the duty of 
selecting the best men for the higher posts. An effort to 
mend things was made in 1912 by an Act creating a' 
non-political I\iblic Service Commissioner, with two 
Assistant Commissioners *to exercise a general control 
over the public service, except the Railway, Defence, 
and Police departments. Appeals from decision of 
the Commissioner may be brought to a Board of three 
members, one of them appointed from the ranks of, and 
another elected by the Civil Service itself. This Com- 
mission is independent of the Ministry, and its members 
are removable only by Parliament. An effort to bring 
its poVers under direct parliamentary control has, how- 
ever, been threatened. 

The Participation of Public Servants in Politics , — 
Though it was long ago laid down that members of the 
Civil Service are forbidden to take an active part in political 
controversies otherwise than^py recording their votes, this 
rule was not strictly observed. Members have been 
known to complain that In the days of the Seddon 
Government they found an array of public servants 
working against them at elections, and that it was felt 
in some places tflat a man could not get work under 
the Government unless he supported it by his vote ; ^ 
but others have told me of many who, though they 
might not work againet.the Ministry, voted against 

^ Quoted by Rosflignol and Stewart, p. 212. It would appear that there is to-day 
little, if any, of such action by civil servaats. 
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them. In 1907, when a workman had been dismissed 
because he had moved a resoluti( 3 n hostile to the Govern- 
ment at a meeting of a Labour League, the matter was 
raised in Parliament and the action pf the Government 
supported. It was generally felt, as some one said, 
that if the Government did not rule the Civil Service, 
the Civil Service would rule the Government. The 
public action, and even the votes, of a body so numerous 
and so constantly growing would, if steadily thrown 
for the party which promised them higher remuneration 
and more favourable conditions, be a dangerous factor 
in politics, as has happened before now, to some extent 
in Britain and to a larger extent in Australia, and would 
'also be unfair to those workers who m.ight, as taxpayers, 
be thus forced to pay more to others 1:han they were 
themselves receiving for like work. I did not, however, 
hear that even the railwaymen, the largest single body 
of employees, have as yet gone far in this direction. 
Railway workers, though not long ago there was a strike 
among them, are to some extent kept quiet by the fear 
of forfeiting their pensions for long service. 

The opinions expressed to me in New Zealand all 
went to show that the upper ranks of the Civil Service 
were reasonably efficient and entirely pure. One* could 
not expect to find among them more than a few persons 
of the calibre of the permanent chiefs of the departments 
in the countries of Western Europe. 

We may now turn to the experimental legislation 
which hajj won for New Zealand the reputation of a semi- 
socialistic State. 

The boundless energy of Mr. Seddon, the enormous 
majority that supported him in the legislature, and the 
command he soon acquired over the mjnds of the people, 
made it possible for his Ministry to carry through in the 
years following 1893 a series of laws, conceived in the 
interests of the working class, to which few parallels can 
be found in any other modern country. Many of these 
require no special notice, because similar to measures 
enacted in European countries or in several States of 
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the American Union, so I will advert only to those few 
which either throw strong light on the tendencies of 
democratic government or go farthest in enlarging the 
functions of the democratic State. Most of them did 
not spring from Mr. Seddon’s brain, which was by no 
means creative, yet without his force and his ascendancy 
both in and out of Parliament they could not have been 
pressed through against the resistance of the richer 
section of the community. I begin with the land policy, 
in which it was not he, but his colleague John McKenzie, 
Minister of Lands, a masterful shepherd from the 
Scottish Highlands, who originated, carried, and set 
a-going the administration of the governmental measures.^ 


Land I^egislation 

When the Liberal-Labour Government of 1891 pro- 
ceeded to tackle the Land question the problem was 
not new, but had already a history, long, changeful, and 
complicated. In tjie earlier years of the Colony, when 
all the land of the islands, except the parts reserved 
for the Maoris, lay at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, sad mistakes were committed. Theie was abun- 
dance* of good intentions, but very little foresight. Vast 
blocks were permitted to pass into the hands of specula- 
tors, so that in the early ’seventies, when immigrants 

1 New Zealand has been fortunate in the authors who have devoted themselves to 
a description and criticism of her politics, and in particular to accounts of her recent 
experiments in the Held of legislation. The first of these, and one of the fullest and 
best written, is State Experiments in Aust\lia and New Zealand (pubfishcd in 1902) 
by Mr. Pember Rec’.es, who was Minister of Labour in the administrations of Mi. 
Uallance and Mr. Seddon. It, however, brings the story down only to 1902. More 
recent are three works by French observers, the Aurore Australe of M. Biard d’Aunct, 
tlic VAustralie rouvelle of M. Voisson, and the Dimocratie en Nouvelle Zilande of 
M. Andre Siegfried (publislicd in 1904), one of the best studies in contemporary politics 
our time has produced. (An English translation was recently published.) Still more 
recent are Sir R. Stout’s AVti' Zealand^ already referred to, the New Zealand in Evolu~ 
tion (published in 1909^ of Mr. Guy Scholeficld, very fair and sensible, the Life of 
R. J, Seddon (published in 1907) of Mr, Drummond, eulogistic but not partisan, and 
tiic State Socialism in New Zealand of Messrs. Le Rossignol and Downie Stewart (1910), 
very careful and impartial. Interesting, but perhaps unduly optimistic, is the still 
more recent book of Major Lusk, Scctal^elfare in New Zealand. From all these, and 
frofti the very well arranged and executed New Zealand Official Tear- Books (published 
annually), 1 have derived much assistaiSce. There is now room for another book, which 
shall bring the story down from 1890 to 1920, dealing fully with strikes and arbitration. 
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desired to take up farms, much of the richest and best- 
situated arable soil was already' gone, while the boom 
(consequent on Vogel’s borrowings) which b^an in 
1870 had run up the price against small buyers. Thence- 
forward many attempts were made by legislation to 
repair these original errors. Some experiments failed 
and were abandoned; none had in 1891 done much 
to meet the reasonable demands of the people. In that 
year 584 persons owned 7,000,000 acres out of 
rather less than 44,000,000 fit for agriculture or 
pasture, and in 1894, 470 persons held land of 
the unimproved value of /i 5,000,000, while 38,465 
persons held land of unimproved value to the amount 
of ,^23,000,000, i,e. one-eightieth of the total number 
of holders owned two-fifths of the total value of the 
land. To make farms easily procurable, and to im- 
prove social and political conditions by reducing the 
number of large and increasing that of small land- 
holders, was an object which all recognized as desir- 
able, but about the means there were.great differences of 
opinion. 

In 1892 the Liberal-Labour Government abolished 
the then existing system of a perpetual lease of Crown 
lands at 5 per cent, with right to purchase, and Substi- 
tuted what was called a “ lease in perpetuity,” at a rent 
of 4 per cent, without the right of, purchase, limiting, 
moreover, the area which any one tenant could hold to 
640 acres of first-class or 2000 acres of second-class land. 
Presently the tenants unde^? the tenure created by this 
law began to ask for permission to purchase the free- 
hold. This right they at* last obtained in 1907, but 
with a provision that the price should be the capital 
value which the land had, not at the time when the lease 
was granted, but at the time of purchase. At the same 
time the lease in perpetuity was abolished, and a lease for 
sixty-six years substituted, with a provision for valuation ■ 
and renewal at the end of the term at a re-fixed rent. But 
many tenants remain who hold, under the older tenures, 
some under perpetual lease and some under the lease in 
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perpetuity, and their numbers make them a powerful 
body. A recent authcJrity remarks : ^ 

The chief danger of a large State tenantry is the immense 
political pressure they can exercise. There were, in 1909, 25,204 
State tenants, holding 18,264,083 acres, and they will agitate for 
the freehold so long as there is the slightest chance of getting it, 
and will be supported in their demands by about 45,000 freeholders 
of country lands, most of whom are strong upholders of the tenure 
which they enjoy. Even if they do not succeed in obtaining 
the freehold, they are quite likely to clamour for reduction in 
rents in time of depression, as indeed they have already done. 
One witness before the Land Commission of 1905, on being 
pressed to give reasons for his belief in the freehold, said, “ I 
believe in the freeholder because the freeholder is the man to whom, 
in times of trouble, the State will look, and the leaseholder the msm 
who in times of trouble will look to the State.’* 

• 

The questions connected with State ownership cannot 
be yet deemed to have been settled, and the authority 
just quoted expresses the opinion that 

the advantages of Stjite ownership have been much exaggerated, 
and it is not easy to show that New Zealand has derived any 
benefit that could not have been obtained from freehold tenure 
combined with taxation of land values. Had the efforts of the 
legislature in the past been concentrated upon u e prevention of 
land monopoly and closer settlement on freehold farms, more 
progress would probably have been made than has been possible 
on the lines attem^tt^l in the past.^ 

While these different forms of State leasing were 
being tried, the sale of Cre^n lands in freehold also went 
steadily on, but with two important provisos, “ that 
the purchaser must reside* and execute improvements, 
.and that no one can purchase who already owns a certain 
prescribed quantity of land.'* The “ Reform ” Govern- 
ment, which tobk office in 1912, has allotted the pro- 
ceeds of land 'Sales to the support of a fund, to be now 
referred to, for the purchase of land. 

Besides the measures dealing with the lands that had 
belonged to the State from the first settlement of the 

* Ro«signol and Stewart, p. 33. 
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Colony, a further effort was made to meet the desire for 
small properties. In 1894 the Scddon Ministry passed 
an Act empowering the Government to acquire privately- 
owned land by compulsory purchase for the purpose of 
furthering closer settlement. “ The land so acquired is 
disposed of on perpetual renewable leases of thirty-three 
years, at a rental of ;^4 : los. per cent on the amount 
paid for the land. At the end of such lease the renewal 
rental is : los. per cent on the value of the land.” ^ 
The sum of ^^7 50,000 per annum may be expended in 
this way, and in fact sums very large in the aggregate 
have been so expended. Most sales have been effected 
by agreement, without compulsion. But the money the 
State pays is obtained by borrowing in England, and 
the rents which the State has been receiving have not 
quite covered the interest updn the loans and the ex- 
penses incident to the process of purchasing. Moreover, 
the refent prosperity of the country sent up the price 
of land, so that it had become before 1914 more difficult 
to purchase at a price permitting subdivision and letting 
at rentals which tenants can afford to pay.® I'hus, 
undeniable as is the benefit to the tenants of obtaining 
farms, that benefit was being secured at a loss to the 
community as a whole. This was not sound finince. 
Now that the rates at which loans can be raised in England 
have so greatly risen, can the process continue ^ So many 
countries have, since the days of the Roman Republic 
in the fourth century b.c., fiuled in their efforts to deal 
wisely with the problem of th^ management and disposal 
of the public land that it need^cause no surprise that, 
even with the experience of* the past to instruct them, 
successive Governments in the Australasian colonies have- 
done little better. New Zealand, specially favoured in 
one respect, because she started with no landed aristo- 
cracy already entrenched in their vested* interests, has 
paid dearly for the errors of the first twenty years. The 
Seddon Government, however,,, deserves the credit of 
having grappled boldly, if not always wisely, with the 

^ Stout, p. 174. ^ Rosiignol and Stewart, p. 43*45. 
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evils it found. Without confiscatipn, though at a heavy 
cost in money, it improved the situation. Under its 
successors, who are more definitely committed to the 
plan of freehold ownership, small properties have been 
increasing, and the large estates are being slowly reduced 
as the agricultural population grows. 

It is only fair to add that the Governments of 
recent years have been embarrassed and distracted 
by the existence of three divergent currents of 
opinion. One school desires to make the State the 
universal landowner, and to support its expenses by 
land revenues. Others desire to extinguish private 
property in land as in all other means of production, in 
order to establish a Collectivist regime. Opposed to 
these sections ‘are those who, both on political grounds 
and for the sake of satisfying a popular demand, seek 
to create the largest possible number of small land- 
owning cultivators, just such a class, in fact, aSi exists 
in North America and (with smaller properties) in 
many parts of France. Sometimes trying to satisfy both 
these schools of opinion, sometimes yielding to one or 
other. New Zealand land policy has been wavering and 
changeful.^ 

t 

Financial Administration 

Revenue . — ly New Zealand, as in all young countries 
where population is sparse and the rich are few, duties 
on imported goods constitute the most convenient form 
of taxation, so they continue to supply the chief sou’-ce 
of revenue. They were at first imposed for revenue 
purposes only. Presently, however, when there seemed 
*to be a lack of employment for the town workers, and 
when this was i^ttributed to the competition to which 
home-made articles had to submit from the competition 
of British-mac^e articles, the tariff began to be regarded 
as a means of raising prices for the home-producer, 
• • 

, ^ Tht* advocates of the lersing system say that the freehold system gave opportunities 

for trickery and for wild speculation f but it is hard for a visitor to sitt and decide between 
conflicting views in such matters. 
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and thereby assumed a Protectionist character* This 
character it has since retained and developed. Import 
duties were further raised under Seddon, whose feith 
in Protection was so ardent that he insisted on preaching 
the doctrine in England, regarding it as of universal 
application, whatever might be the economic conditions 
of a country. The manufacturing employers, who had 
found their position strengthened against imports by 
a raising of duties originally adopted in order to add 
to the revenue in a time of depression, thenceforward 
pressed for a higher and higher tariff* ; while the work- 
men, thinking that this meant more employment for 
themselves, seconded that pressure, so that with '-the 
support of both classes Protection has become the 
established creed of the country. It gives revenue ; 
it is popular with the townsfolk ; and the agriculturists 
either have not perceived the burden it lays upon them 
or are^^ willing to bear that burden in what they suppose 
to be the general interest. The fear of the competition 
of Australian-made goods was one of the grounds which 
deterred New Zealand from entering into Federal 
relations with Australia. Little objection was made 
when Seddon, who was a strenuous Imperialist, in- 
troduced a preferential scale favouring British imports, 
because the preference was given, not by reducing the 
tariff on goods brought from England, but by in- 
creasing it upon goods coming from foreign countries. 
Protection has doubtless helped to maintain in New 
Zealand some industries that might otherwise have 
languished. But whether this .has proved, or will in 
the long run prove, a benefit to the country is another 
question .1 

Two other features of the financial^ policy instituted 
by Ballance in 1891, and continued by the Seddon 

1 Sec note appended to this chapter. It need hardly be said that New Zealand 
manufacturers already enjoyed a “ natural Protection " in the high cost of importing 
goods from Britain thousands of miles away, aa i that they would have gained more 
by the increase in their home market which larger immigration would have cauadtt 
than they were gaining by duties which raised^ the cost of living to the whdili 
community, including their own workmen. 
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Ministry, were both a Land-Tax and an Income-Tax 
graduated on all profits except those from land. The 
former was designed not only to raise money, but to 
break up the large estates, an object already sought by the 
other means above referred to. To make it eifective 
for this purpose it was laid to fall more heavily upon 
estates in proportion to their value. The ordinary land- 
tax, which dated from 1891, applied to all properties 
exceeding j^500 (unimproved value), estates below that 
sum being exempt. A graduated land-tax (first proposed 
in 1887 by the Stout-Vogel Ministry), applicable to all 
properties which exceeded £§000 (unimproved value), 
was added later, and in 1917 the distinction between 
the two was abolished, so there is now one graduated 
tax, which, imf)osing one penny in the £ on land the un- 
iniproved value whereof 5 oes not exceed ;^iooo, rises till 
it reaches a maximum of sevenpence in the at 193,000. 
The amount was increased for 1 91 7-1 9 by a super-tax of 
50 per cent of the primary tax, making the maximum 
rate lo^ljd. in tha £, For absentee owners there is a 
further increase of 50 per cent on the graduated tax. 
The object ot reducing the size of estates nas been only 
to some slight extent secured. The mor-. it is secured 
the less, of course, is the return from the graduated 
tax. The graduated income-tax, not charged on the 
incomes of resident individuals below ;^300, rises by 
successive steps to a maximum rate of 7s. 6d. in the £y 
which rate is attained at an income of ;£6400. Both 
these taxes were of course resisted by the 'large land- 
owners and by the rich generally, but were so welcome 
to the small farmers, as well as to the labouring class, 
•that they were easily carried and have been maintained. 
Continued prosyerity, with high prices for wool, mutton, 
cheese, and butter in British markets, has enabled them 
to be borne.* Inhere are also progressive duties on 
property passing at death, a class of imposts now familiar. 
Great Britain imposed ^graduated succession duties in 
1894, and a graduated income-tax in 1911. Congress 
imposed a graduated surtax for the United States in 
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1916. New Zealand, however, led the way so far as 
English-speaking communities ar6 concerned. 

How is this taxation, large in proportion to the 
wealth of New Zealand, expended ? The net public debt 
amounted in 1914 to a sum of ;^9 1,689,000, in 1919 
to 1 70,000, 1 2 5, with an annual charge of ;(8, 000,000 
for interest and sinking fund, about ;^70, 000,000 having 
been added to it during the War of 1914-18. In 
1891, when the Liberal - Labour Ministry came in, it 
was ;^39, 000,000, in 1909 ^^70, 000, 000, in 1914 
,(91,000,000, while in 1919 War Loans had raised it to 
,(171,000,000, representing £ 1^1 per head of European 
population. Why so rapid an increase up to 1914 in 
a country which had, theretofore, no naval and only 
very small military expenditure ? Most ‘ of the money 
had gone into reproductive public works, such as 
railways and roads, and much in loans to local bodies, 
on which they pay interest. Other parts had been 
expended in the purchase of lands for closer settle- 
ment, the rents paid for which nearly *equal the interest 
on the sums so applied, and in advances to settlers for 
farms and to working men to enable them to obtain 
dwellings of their own ; and it would appear that on 
these various items the State has lost little or notfiing, 
while many a farmer owes his success to this initial aid. 
Upon the agrarian policy, taken as a -whole, there has, 
however, been a certain loss, for it has involved many 
incidental expenses, which have had to be charged on 
general revenue. From suck authorities as are avail- 
able in Europe I do not gather that the Seddon Adminis- 
tration and its continuation down to 1912 can be 
charged with recklessness — Seddon was personally averse * 
to waste — or with financial incompetei^pe.^ It showed 
business capacity on more than one occasion. But it 
was certainly lax in its methods of expenditure, and 
lax with comparative impunity, because the direct taxes, 
which in practice are the onlyo taxes the citizen feels^ 
are paid by a comparatively small part of the com* 

^ Tbe expenditure in railway construction wid be referred to later. 
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munity, and it was not this particular part that kept the 
Ministry in power. The tendency of most branches of 
administration in New Zealand, as in most democratic 
countries, has been to a steadily increasing expendi- 
ture. Old-age pensions, for instance, when introduced 
in 1898, ten years before they were granted in Britain, 
were surrounded by a number of restrictions and quali- 
fying conditions which were in subsequent years struck 
off, one after another, so that the number of recipients 
has increased much faster than it ought to have done 
in proportion to the increase in population. In 1919 
it was 19,872. The original amount of each pension 
was ;^i8 a year. The average was in 1919 a little over 
;^37. The total amount expended per annum, which in 
1900 was 1/7, 000, had risen in 1917 to ;{48o,ooo, 
and in [919 it was >(,743*000.^ The large expenditure 
had not in 1910 reduced the amount spent by the State 
on charitable aid to the poor, but it had diminished private 
contributions to charitable purposes.^ The Poor Law 
arrangements of New Zealand are alleged to encourage 
extravagance by allowing local authorities to spend sums 
received from the central revenue ; and the growth of 
pauperism in a community so new and oO prosperous 
has bten frequently commented on and was deplored even 
by the optimistic Seddon.^ 

The tendency, to laxity, not to say extiavagance, 
in expenditure was increased by that habit of con- 
structing public works with a view to the winning of 
political support which ha§ been already referred to ; 
and it came all the more easily because the Dominion 
was able to go on borrowing'in England at a rate of from 
3 to 3^ per cent. Those were happy days, not likely 
to return in our time. Though there has been for 
many years past a Sinking Fund, it was a thing more 
for ornament than use, and valuable, as a leading states- 

' In 1917 an increase of j a ye’»r was granted to continue till twelve months after 
the end of the War with Germany.*' • 

Sec as to tliis Rossignol and SU'wait, pp, 1^3-94, where many interesting details 
arc given. * 

“ Rossignol and Stewart, p. 1S2. 
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man once observed, .chiefly as indicating an intention 
some day or other to pay off th^ debt.^ The elasticity 
the revenue has shown makes parsimony seem unneces- 
sary, and every one knows that the temptation to please 
the present generation at the expense of posterity is 
particularly strong in popular governments. 

Undertakings conducted by the State 

Among the enterprises and industries which Govern- 
ment has undertaken in New Zealand, the railroads are 
by far the most important. In a young colony, where 
there was hardly any private capital available for the 
construction of costly works, and no chance of obtain- 
ing it from Europe save through State • action, under- 
takings so essential for the development of the country 
inevitably fall to the Government. Some few small lines 
were built by the Provincial Councils, while they existed, 
but a far greater number by the Central Government, 
especially after the bold borrowings, started by Vogel. 
At present, two lines which were privately owned having 
been bought up, practically all the railways are owned 
and worked by the State. Its action may be examined 
first as regards the constructing and then as regards 
the management of the railways. 

Construction . — When the business of providing a 
country with proper facilities for railway communication 
is determined by economic considerations only, the 
problems of military or nav^^ defence not needing to be 
considered, two principles ougljt to be observed. One 
is to lay out and construct the railroads on a systematic 
plan, both the trunk lines and the branch lines being in 
proper relation to one another. The other is to build 
lines where the commercial need for "them is greatest, 
and prospects exist of a remunerative' traffic, which 
will enable them to be worked at a profit, as well as 
maintained in perfect working order. Neither of these 
principles was followed by the. New Zealand Goverh- 

* In 1919, however, the Sinking Fund was stated to amount to about /(^5»9S‘,oQO. 
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ment. Exposed to a strong and. unceasing political 
pressure by those who wished to have the value of 
their properties improved by transportation facilities, 
it usually yielded. Trunk lines might be neglected, 
while some lines were built where they were little needed, 
and where, consequently, the receipts were, and have 
continued to be, small. The whole thing was done 
piecemeal, and consequently at a needless cost, though 
it ought in fairness to be said that the absence of any 
economic centre whence railroads might radiate increased 
the difficulty of planning a system. A Minister might 
try to resist, but when votes were to be gained or lost, 
he was apt to comply or be overruled by his colleagues. 
This went on from the first, and has been no worse 
under universal suffrage than it was when landowners 
ruled the country under* a limited franchise, for the 
latter were just as insistent in desiring to improve 
their properties as a working-class constituency •is in 
desiring to have employment provided at its doors. 
Less reprehensible, but almost equally unfortunate, 
was the clamour which arose from every part of the 
colony for “ a fair share ” in the distribution of the 
loans procured for railway construction. With his 
usual *grasp of realities, Seddon said, in the Assembly : 
** Until we have had a fair expenditure of public money 
out of loans upon each part of the colony, it is vvrong of 
those parts that have had a fair share to say suddenly 
that there is to be no more borrowing.” ^ Districts 
where the need was small ^ind the physical difficulties 
of construction great insisted that as much be spent within 
their limits as in places whbre the prospects of traffic 
were brighter. Much of the waste which from early 
days loaded the country with a heavy debt is due to this 
intrusion of political influences. 

Management * — In early days the railways were both 
built and managed by the Minister of Public Works. 
The loss incurred in rupning them caused so much 

* Quoted by Messrs. Rossignol anci S'tcwart from tbe New Zealand Hansard, vol. 
teix. p. 291. 

VOL. II 
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dissatisfaction, that in 1887 a permanent non-political 
Commission of three persons was established, who were 
thenceforth to control and manage the railways. This 
Board effected some improvements and many economies. 
But, as usually happens, the economies w.ere unpopular, 
because the individuals whom they inconvenienced were 
more vocal than the general body of taxpayers whom 
they benefited. When the Commissioners tried to 
increase traffic by anything in the nature of a differential 
rate, they were charged with unfairness. Members of 
the Legislature could no longer obtain the favours for 
their constituents that had been squeezed out of a political 
Minister. Many New Zealanders declare that' the 
merits of the Board — its independence, and its stiffness 
in recognizing nothing but its duty to the community as 
a whole — proved its undoing'. The matter is one still 
in controversy, but be that as it may, Seddon’s Ministry 
abolished the Board, creating a Minister for railways 
under whom the politicians regained their influence 
while economy declined. Ministerial patronage, used, of 
course, for political purposes, flourished once more, and 
was said to be flourishing when I visited New Zealand 
in 1912. Patronage includes not only the bestowal of 
posts in the railway service and the giving of eflnploy- 
ment to day-labourers, but also the execution of im- 
provements, such as a new station,, in places where a 
constituency can be gratified, and the cheating of work for 
the unemployed in a particular j^rea. It is said that 
political aims were at onf time pursued in another 
ingenious way by bringing ipto an electoral district, 
where the parties may ha))pen to be equally divided, 
a body of railway workers whose votes could be counted 
on for the Ministry employing them. 

Two questions remain to be considered : the financial 
position of the Government railways knd the service 
they render. The former is not easy to ascertain, 
because the form in which , accounts are presented, 
with the habit of sometimes charging to capital wfiat 
ought to come out of revenue, does not tell the whole 
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story. It seems clear, however, .that the lines have 
been, and are being, \torked at a loss, the receipts 
do not cover interest on the cost of construction as well 
as all working expenses, so there is a loss to the general 
taxpayer. The explanation usually given, besides, of 
course, an admission of the errors which made the 
original cost greater than it ought to have been, and 
which also saddled the Department with unremunerative 
lines, is that the rates are kept low with a view to the 
development of the country and the benefit of the 
travelling public. As regards “ development,” this is 
a term wide enough to cover expenditure on unprofitable 
lines, and one of the results of “ political ” and otherwise 
extravagant railway construction and management has 
been to reducef those very railway receipts which might 
have been used for the building of new lines where they 
were really wanted. It is alleged that the higher branches 
of the railway service suffer because it is hard to promote 
the most capable men without incurring the reproach of 
favouritism, and k is further asserted that in the lower 
departments less work is got out of railway employees 
of all kinds than private employers obtain.^ The rates 
for passengers and even for freight traffic, admittedly 
low, 'considering the wages of labour, are justified on 
the ground that this policy helps the people to move 
about freely, and that producers would complain if rates 
were raised on tlie transport of agricultural products. 

Station accommodation is poor, but the transporta- 
tion service is fairly efficient|i having regard to the physical 
conditions of the country, and the permanent way is kept 
in good order. Trains are few, for the rural population 
is sparse and the four great cities lie far apart. The 
total mileage was, in 1919, 3012 miles, of which 2983 
belonged to the State. All lines have a gauge of 3 feet 
6 inches, a fact which makes the heavy cost of construc- 
tion all tie more remarkable. 

*" • 

* ^ Some interesting remark.? on the costliness of the working of American railways 
h) the State during the War may ^ith figures) be found in Mr. Moorficld Storey’s 
l*roblems of To-day (Boston, 1920). 
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Nobody in New, Zealand proposes to change the 
present system of administration. To sell the lines 
to private companies might, it is thought, lead to the 
creation of a formidable monopoly. To lease them to 
private companies would take them, more. or less accord- 
ing to the method of leasing adopted, out of Government 
control. A more obvious remedy for the present defects 
would be to re-establish an independent non-political 
Commission, such as existed from 1887 till 1894, and 
such as exists in some Australian States. This course 
also would, however, be unwelcome to members of the 
legislature, whose political interference offends only a 
small number of thoughtful men. New Zealahders 
who admit the defects of their system remark that after 
all it is better than the control which great railway com- 
panies have sometimes in other countries exerted over 
Governments to the prejudice of public interests, as 
notably in the United States, and also in France. 

Besides building railways, the Public Works Depart- 
ment constructs, or aids, by money, grants, the local 
authorities to construct, roads and bridges, forms of 
expenditure in which ample use is made of all oppor- 
tunities for showing favour to localities. “ I am not one 
of those (observed Seddon) who say that, other things 
being equal, I should not favour the district that was 
represented by one who helped to maintain the Govern- 
ment in power.” “ It is unreasonable and unnatural 
to expect the Government to look with the same 
kindly eye on districts retivning members opposed to 
the Government as on those which returned Government 
supporters.”^ 

Minor Governmental Undertakings, — Some of these 
need only a passing mention. The State has taken over 
the oyster-beds at Auckland because tHey were suffering 
from reckless private treatment. It has established trout 
and salmon hatcheries to stock the rivers with fish, and 
thus created some of the best trout-fishing areas to be 

^ (|)uotcd by Rossignol and Stewart, 109. C!f, an to ihc TJ S.A. Pork Barrel, p. 
ante, and as to Canada, Vol. 1 . p. 535, where a similar condition of things it deicribed. 
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found anywhere in the world. It wisely took charge of the 
famous region of mineral springs and geysers at Rotorua, 
and has provided hotels for tourists tfiere. It set up 
sawmills to get timber for its public works more cheaply. 
A more important enterprise was its undertaking to 
work coal-mines on the public lands. In 1901 coal had 
become scarce and dear, owing to a diminished importa- 
tion from Australia, and it was alleged that a coal Ring 
was keeping up prices. An Act was therefore passed 
by the Seddon Ministry empowering the Government 
to work the coal-beds it possessed on the west coast.^ 
This it has continued to do, supplying its own railways 
and also competing in open market with private mine- 
owners. The latter do not seem to have materially 
suffered, and the prices, tljough probably steadied down 
by the State mines, are still high. It is, however, possible 
that the entrance of Government into the business may 
have discouraged the opening of new pits. Mine-oWners 
say that they can stand the competition, because the 
Government mines are worked at a higher cost, not 
from a difference in wages, because wages are regulated 
by law, but because the State workers take things easier 
and do less work for the same wages than private em- 
ployers obtain. It may be added these miners have been 
found troublesome to deal with, for they are exacting in 
their demands, an^ their Unions much disposed to strike,^ 
Life and Fire Insurance , — The business of Life 
Assurance was undertaken by the State as far back as 
1869, when no local New Zealand compahies were 
engaged in it. It has been carried on with reason- 
able success, though in recent years private companies 
Ifave distanced the State office and obtained most of 
the new businesj^. These companies are said to put 
more energy into canvassing ; and communication with 

^ The results of the working of coal-mines by the Government »3 discussed in Round 
Tabu Studteiy pp. 332-337. and the conclusion from the tacts there given seems to be 
that the mines are operated at a loss, owing to the higher working expenses. Strikes 
hatis occurred on these mines. 

* I am informed that in the 8umm»*r of 1919 the “ go slow ” policy adopted on these 
Government mines reduced the supply of coal by 30,000 tons per montii, with the 
result of seriously di8organi7ing the railway service. 
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the outer world is so much more frequent that State 
intervention may be less needed than in earlier days. 
State Fire Insurance was taken up by the Seddon Govern- 
ment in 1903, against strong opposition on the part of 
the private companies then already established, and 
which had become unpopular because supposed to have 
formed a combination which was charging exorbitant 
premiums. When the State office started with a system 
of lower premiums, they fought hard against it ; and 
experience showed that the reduction it had made was 
too great for safe business, the percentage of fires being 
high in New Zealand, where houses are largely of wood, 
and earthquakes not unknown. The State office, which 
found itself obliged to raise its premiums, is maintained 
as offering a security against jthe formation of a mono- 
polistic Ring, but should it be found to be continuing 
to do business at a loss, it will be accused of benefiting 
the iiisurers at the expense of the taxpayers. 

This is the place to mention another enterprise 
which won much favour. In 1894^ when prices had 
been falling, and there was a good deal of pressure 
from the farming class, Seddon carried legislation autho- 
rizing loans to be made to agriculturists by way of 
mortgage at 5 per cent, the interest usually charged on 
farm mortgages being then from 6 to 8 per cent, or even 
more. The Government could do tffis^ because it could 
borrow in England at 3 to 4 per cert, and make a profit 
on lending at 5, Under the powers of this Advances 
to Settlers Act, it went into^business as a money-lender, 
with the result of relieving the farmers and bringing 
down the rate of interest in the open market. Repay- 
ment by small instalments was required, and the State 
las, in fact, profited by this enterprise,^ The experi- 
ment was. followed up in 1 906 by another Act, authorizing 
idvances to workers on first mortgage at 4.^ to 5 per 
:ent to enable them to acquire homes. The borrower's 
ncome must be under ^200 2P year, and the loan is not 

• 

* Sec as to this Siegfried, chap. xv. j Rossignol and Stewaii, p. 185 ; Scholriieid, 
.253. ^ 
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to exceed This experiment also seems to have 

worked well financially*, though critics observe that both 
schemes encourage the belief that whenever any class 
is suffering from economic causes, it may expect the 
Government to step in to relieve it. The same remark 
would apply to the practice of providing State work at 
times of unemployment.^ 

All the water-power of large streams has been taken 
over by the Government. It is still the owner of con- 
siderable natural forests, forests of great beauty which 
ought to be carefully preserved, and as these are dis- 
appearing, it has entered on a policy of afforestation 
with foreign trees, for the native trees, though many of 
them valuable, are of slow growth.^ 

Noxr <5n Protection 

'fhc cfFcct on the social structure can be traced if wc ask ourselves 
what would have happened if New Zealand had adopted a <Jifferent 
|.K>licy. Denmark, like New Zealand, has broken up the great estates 
by a Progressive Land Tax, and is relying on an elaborate system of 
co-operative credit to prevent the rc-engrossment of the small holdings. 
But— and herein lies the diflerence between Denmark and New Zealand 
— the Socialist members returned by her one great city of Copenhagen 
iiave no inlUicncc on the policy of the Govcrni ent. They are 
swami^ed by the representatives of the rural industry, who depend on 
foreign markets and insist on the maintenance of f'rce Trade. Sup- 
posing New Zealand had developed on the Danish policy, the factories 
of boots, clothing, agricultural machinery, and other n.anufactured 
articles would nevci*have come into existence at all ; for at present 
they only exist under one of the highest tariffs i.; the world. That 
large proportion of the population which they support would never 
have been collected in the great xowns. On the other hand, the much 
lower cost of all manufactured articles would have made the pa<fits of 
agriculture much greater than thv:y now arc, so great, in fact, as to 
attract the inrush of an agricultural population. And there would be 
ample room for an agricultural population many times larger than that 

' Thf Factory Acts, an«i other laws for the protection of workers and limitation 
of working hours, an* a ■^abject too full of minutiae to be entered on here. Full 
information regarding them will be found in the works above referred to, and in the 
successive New Zealand Year Hooks. 

The Social Democratic Party in itS platform demands a recognition of the right to 
have work provided. e 

‘ In New Zealand, as was long the case in the United States, the people have not 
taken sufficient thought for the futuA; of their charming woodland ecenery. If protective 
measures are not soon taken, much will be irreparably lost. 
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which now occupies thcjand, for with lower costs of production, 
large areas would be worth clearing or ploughing, which at the existing 
cost of production it docs not pay to clear or plough ; just as in gold- 
mining lowered costs mean that a poorer grade of ore begins to be 
raised. It is evident that, given the existing measures to remedy or 
prevent the engrossment of land for sheep-walks, New Zealand, under 
Free Trade, would have accumulated a far larger rural population than 
it has done. It is equally clear that it would yield an infinitely larger 
output of its natural products — hides, wool, meat, butter, cheese, grain, 
and flax. 

“ The cities would, as we have said, be reduced by the absence of 
the manufacturing population, which exists under a high protective 
tarifl'. But, to an extent which can only be conjectured, this loss 
would be compensated in tw'o directions. In the first place, the 
immense increase in exports and imports would of itself collect in.j:hc 
towns a larger population than is at present engaged there in the 
handling of trade. But, secondly, the natural products of New 
Zealand mean the establishment of subsidiary indui tries at the ports 
— meat works where cattle are slaughtered, and residuary products 
are canned or converted into tallow, manure, jcll\, or glue, and 
freezing works for the meat, butter, and cheese. It is indeed con- 
ceivable that the whole volume of business done in New Zealand 
would be so great as to support towns as large as those now in existence, 
because the production from the land and the population 1 ving on it 
would be so much greater. The State would Ke a far larger one, and 
be growing mucli more rapidly ; but its character would be w'holly 
different. 'Fhc rural population would have dominated the situation, 
ind would continue to do so more and more.” — “ Notes on New 
Zealand ” in Round Table Studies^ P* 324- • 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN TRADE DISPUTES 

None of the legislative experiments tried in New Zealand 
has excited so much attention in other countries as the 
application of compulsion to the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen, for no other economic 
question has caused and is causing so much friction all 
over the civilized world. I will here sketch first the 
provisions of the New Zealand law, then its working in 
practice, and lastly its general results, so far as yet 
estimable. ' 

The wage-earners, having failed in the great strike of 
1890, desired to find some better means f f improving 
the conditions of labour, and the colony as a whole, 
alarmed by the strike, was in a mood to consider remedies. 
The first Act on the subject was introduced in 1891 in 
the Ballance GoY^nment and passed in 1894 by the 
Seddon Government. The drafting of the measure 
had been wisely left to the Minister of Labour (Mr. W. 
Pember Reeves), who was' not only the most highly 
educated member of the Government, but did a great 
deal of its thinking down till 1896, when he left New 
Zealand. He stated its aims to be three : (a) To 
prevent strikes, {i) to strengthen Trade Unions, {c) to 
improve the conditions of labour generally.^ Without 
describing the many subsequent amendments made in it, 
I give the principal provisions of the law, as it now 
stands, beginning with thefse which relate to Conciliation. 

^ W. Pember Reeve#, i^tate Experiments in Australia ami New Zealand (i^ublished in 1902). 
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New Zealand is divided into eight industrial districts, 
for each of which there exists a Council of Conciliation. 
The four Conciliation Commissioners who administer 
the Act set up a local Council on the application of a 
Union, or Association of Unions or Employers, or an 
individual employer, concerned. Assessors are nomi- 
nated by the complainants and respondents. The Council 
hears the parties and endeavours to settle the dispute. 
If it succeeds, the settlement reached is filed as an 
industrial agreement, and becomes binding. If it fails, 
it refers the matter to the Court of Arbitration, since 
it does not itself possess compulsory powers.^ 

The Court of Arbitration, appointed for the whole 
country, consists of one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, detailed for that purpose, and of tWo assessors, one 
nominated by the associations* of employers throughout 
the country, and the other by the trade unions or 
associations of unions. These assessors hold office for 
three years. The Court hears the parties to each case 
referred to it by the Councils, and, if it has not effected 
an agreement by persuasion, issues its award, which binds 
not only the parties, but individuals (whether or not 
members of Unions) who are working for the employer to 
whom the award applies. Every kind of question re- 
lating to labour falls within the jurisdiction of the Councils 
and the Court, and can be determined by awards, covering 
not only the minimum wage and the hours of labour, but 
also piecework, the distribution of work, permits to pay 
lower wages to less competent workmen, apprenticeship 
and the employment of boys, notices of dismissal, holidays, 
meal hours, modes of payment, provision of tools, the 
interpretation, scope, and duration of awards, and the 
power of extending them and imposing fines for their 
breach, — in fact every kind of condition affecting labour 
and in particular that most controversial of questions, 
the giving of preference in employment to members of 

See as to this subject Siegfried, pp. 109-43 (English translation, p. 128*^)} 
Drummond, Life of Pichard John Heddon^ pp. 238-68 \ Scholcficld, pp. z 12-43 » 
Rossignoi and Stewart, pp. 216-68. 
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trade unions. The Court exercises what is virtually a 
continuous power of* legislation in everything that 
belongs to the relation of employer and employed. The 
right of applying to Council and Court is given to every 
union of workers with at least fifteen members, and to 
any union of employers with at least three. An award 
may cover the whole country, and employers on whom 
it is being imposed sometimes ask for its extension in 
order to prevent unfair competition. Every Union 
must be registered, in order to obtain the right of 
application to the Court, and if it withdraws from the 
register, or allows the registration to lapse, it is no longer 
within the operatioji of the law. An employer, how- 
ever, cannot similarly exempt himself. A strike, when 
entered on in 'breach of an award or industrial agree- 
ment, is punishable by a fine up to >^200 for a trade 
union, and up to £10 for an individual worker, and 
similarly a fine up to £^00 may be imposed on an 
employer who offends by declaring a lock-out. Note 
also that a strike* and a lock-out in certain industries 
affecting the necessaries of life or a public utility are 
made statutory offences, even when the party in fault is 
not bound by any award, unless fourteen days' notice of 
either has been given. 

Working of the Law , — It has been often remarked 
that whereas more was expected from the action of the 
Councils (at first Vailed Boards) of Conciliation than from 
the Court, the reverse has turned out to be the fact. 
The Boards were found tedious and cumbrous, and fell 
into comparacive neglest, nearly all the cases brought 
before them being carried by appeal to the Court. In 
their latest form, however, as altered by the Act of 
1908, they have succeeded in settling a number of 
minor disputes. The Court, on the other hand, had 
been incessantly resorted to in cases of every description, 
and almost always by the workers. Between 1894 and 
1907 the binding agreements and awards imposed reached 
the number of 535, and*affected 78 industries. In 1920 
the number of existing awards and agreements was 53^> 
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and in all but two of these preference for employment 
had been directed to be given Vo members of Labour 
Unions. The decisions given have as a rule granted 
a rise in wages or otherwise complied with the wishes 
of the workers, but in one case the existing wage was 
reduced, and in a certain number of cases no increase 
has been made or some other demand of the Unions has 
been refused. Preference to Unions was usually given 
in the form of a direction that Union men rather than 
others shall be employed, provided that members of 
the Union, equally qualified with non - members for 
the particular work, stand ready and willing to 
undertake it. When granted, conditions were, where 
it seemed needful, imposed on the Unions, requiring 
them to admit to membership any applicant. To these 
the Unions have not generally objected, but they still 
demand an unconditional preference for their members 
in employment.^ Trouble has also arisen over the 
employment of boys and the question of apprentices, 
whom the Unions seek as much as possible to exclude, 
in order thereby to increase the quantity of work avail- 
able for adults enjoying the full minimum wage. In 
order to meet the case of the less efficient workers, such 
as elder men whom it would be wrong to throw out 
of employment, the law allows the granting of permits 
to such persons to work at less thaa the normal wage 
prescribed by the award. Such exceptions, however, 
are disliked, and as far as possible resisted by the 
Unions.* -The awards are# often extremely minute, 
going into numerous details. . Their enforcement by 
proceeding against those who break an award is in the 
nands of the l.abour Department, but either of the parties^ 
to an award can also sue a transgressor. It ought to 
be added that the Court has done useful work for 
improving the conditions of labour generally. 

The principles on which the Court has proceeded 
in determining the fair wage are substantially those 

r 

^ A8 to prefcrt^ncc, 8t\ Rossignol and Stewart^ pp. 235-6. Si'e Scholcfield, p. 220. 

2 D f .aalurnol o«.l Ctawnr. •*<»•» 
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already set forth as followed by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court in Australia.^ It has sought to find 
on the one side what is the minimum wage on which a 
worker — and presumably a married worker — can live 
in decent comfort, the New Zealand scale of comfort 
being higher than the average scale in Western Europe, 
and the price of most necessaries of life being higher. 
On the other hand, it has had to regard — and this con- 
sideration has sometimes received more weight than in 
Australia — what wages each given industry will bear, i.e. 
what an employer can afford to pay while continuing 
to make a profit on his business. The best proof of 
the fairness which the judges successively charged with 
this difficult duty have brought to it is to be found irf 
the fact that While complaints against their decisions 
have come equally from' both sides, scarcely any one 
has questioned their uprightness and their desire to 
hold the scales of equity even, and to do the best tliat 
circumstances may from time to time admit. To 
satisfy everybody, is an impossible task, so most of 
the judges have accepted those function? reluctantly, 
and been glad to return from them to their ordinary 
duties. The work is not truly judicial, except as regards 
the spirit of impartiality it requires, but rather adminis- 
tration, and administration of a singularly difficult kind ; 
but since there exjsts in the country no other class of 
persons so generally trusted as the judges, it was perforce 
imposed upon them. 

The result of a twenty years’ working of the system 
has been to raise wages in. practically every industry. The 
rise had been steady and large even before 1914, but 
within the same period the rise in the prices of articles 
had been nearly as great, so it may be argued that the 
worker is not substantially better off, and that in the 
natural course of things wages would have followed the 
upward course of prices. To have secured that rise 
might, however, have needed the rude expedient of 
strikes, with their attendant losses, so that by gaining 

^ Sec ante, p. 248. 
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the increase without these losses, both worker and em- 
ployer have benefited materially and morally. 

Sweating, which existed in some few trades so late 
as 1894, has been extinguished, but this would doubtless 
have happened in any case through factory legislation 
simultaneously passed, as well as by the sympathetic action 
of public opinion. The same may be said of workmen’s 
housing and other improvements in the conditions of 
the working-class which statutes have dealt with. It 
is hard to assign these improvements to any one cause 
when several have been at work. Nevertheless, some 
credit is due to the Seddon policies. 

The employer does not seem to have suffered seriously, 
if at all. Manufacturers say they have been worried 
by frequent appearances before the Boards and the 
Court, and that the conduct of their business has 
been interfered with, but they have continued to make 
reasonable profits, and have the advantage not only of 
a diminution in the number of strikes, but of feeling 
less anxious lest a sudden strike shpuld prevent them 
from fulfilling a contract. Neither does it appear that 
there has been any unwillingness to start new industrial 
establishments and expand those that already existed. 
To all this some employers reply that the times have 
been good in New Zealand, so good as to enable them 
to support the Court’s action ; and to this, again, it may 
be answered that the Court felt it could safely raise wages 
with rising markets. 

When the Bill of 1894 wrs introduced, the encourage- 
ment of Unions was announced as one of its objects. 
This has been largely attained, the awards of preference 
having strengthened their position and stamped with legal 
approval the plan of collective bargaining. Nevertheless, 
a large part, possibly a majority of the whole wage-earning 
class, still remains outside. The part which the protective 
tariff plays in this matter must not be forgotten. Were 
the manufacturers exposed to the competition of other 
countries, they could not afford to pay the minimtim 
wage fixed by the Courts, so the compulsion imposed 
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by the Court provides a ground, for demanding that 
import duties be nof only maintained but in some 
instances raised further. This gives the workmen also 
a motive for supporting a protective policy. Under 
free foreign competition the whole fabric would topple 
to the ground. Many New Zealanders who perceive 
this recognize that the experience of isles far off in the 
Pacific is too exceptional to set an example to European 
or American countries. 

The third chief aim of the Act of 1894 was the 
prevention of industrial conflicts. During the first few 
years it seemed that this had been attained, for nearly 
all the Unions were on the register, and scarcely a strike 
or a lock-out occurred. Throughout those years th6 
Court almost dlways granted an increase of wages, so 
the workers were pleased. But when, after the expiry 
of the first set of three-year awards, the Unions went 
again to the Courts to demand a second increase, they 
did not always succeed. Disappointment followed, 
signs of which appeared as early as 1901. In 1906 
and the two subsequent years several strikes occurred, 
though none on a very large scale. Of those whose 
views I enquired, some blamed the Government, be- 
lieving they showed weakness, while others thought 
that Seddon’s death had made a difference, his strong 
personality having exerted a restraining influence on 
the working class. The passing of the Act of 1908 
somewhat eased the situation, but there have beer 
subsequently serious and strikes." One of 

these, at the Waihi gold mines, was in progress when 
I visited New Zealand in 1912, and could not be dealt 
with under the Arbitration Act because the Miners' 
Union had, by oipitting to register, taken itself out of the 
Court’s jurisdiction.^ Not a few Unions have allowed 


^ The case was a singular one. A ..cction of the miners fiesired to form a new 
union of their own, register it so as to bring it within the Arbitrition Acts, and then 
apjly to the Court. I’he New Zealarfti Federation of Laboui, a iody largely Socialist, 
desired to prevent this, because any, award obtained by the new uruin (if registered) 
would have bound all the miners, and therefore they organized the strike to arrest the 
attempt to have the proposed new union registered. The strike alter six months. 
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, their registration to lapse in order to obtain this result. 
Another serious strike took pfece in Auckland and 
Wellington in 1913, and failed, because the Govern- 
ment brought in a strong body of special constables 
from the rural districts, who repressed attempts at 
violence, while other farming volunteers' loaded and 
unloaded the ships in the harbour. A recent Labour 
Disputes Investigation Act forbids a strike or lock-out, 
in cases where the trade is not subject to an industrial 
award, till the Labour Disputes Committee has publicly 
investigated the controversy and announced its opinion, 
and also requires that before any strike or lock-out takes 
place there must first be taken a secret ballot of the 
workmen and employers concerned, whether or no the 
Union is registered. Where an industrial award (or 
agreement) exists, strikes are absolutely illegal under 
the Act already mentioned. 

What, it will be asked, is the present attitude of 
New Zealand opinion as to the practical value of the 
system.^ As already observed, the working-class is 
by no means so enamoured of it as in the first years, 
for wage-raising has not gone on latterly at the same 
pace. Since the Unions exist largely for the sake 
of securing better wages, the officials of these Bodies, 
especially the younger among them, are tempted to 
justify their existence by constant activity, and contrive 
frequent appeals to the Court. Wheii these have only 
a slender success, disappointment follows, and the 
impartiality, though not the honest purpose, of the Court 
may be arraigned. Nevertheless, the workers as a whole 
desire to retain the Acts. It is only the more extreme 
and Communistic section, influenced by the body called 
Syndicalists, or “ Industrial Workers of the World,*' that 
denounces the whole system as a part o^ “ wage slavery," 
and seeks to obtain its ends by a succession of general 
strikes, which would “ bring capital to its knees." 
Australian and European emissaries come to New 
Zealand on this mission, while, the bulk of the native 
New I^ealandcrs, led by the older and more experienced 
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men, prefer to bear what evils they have and to keep the 
goods the Courts pro'^ide them. These uphold the Act, 
pointing to the sufferings which the strikes of formA* 
days entailed. 

The views of the employers have undergone a sort 
of converse change. What depressed the spirits of the 
Unions cheered theirs. Though still grumbling at 
the interference of a Court with their private affairs, 
they found that their losses had been less than they feared, 
and the wiser among them, like the wiser among the 
working-class leaders, recognized that the prospect of 
peace, even for the three years an award runs, was no 
contemptible asset. Accordingly, though most of them 
still disapprove of the Acts in principle and often 
complain of them in practice, insisting, like Australian 
employers, that no effective compulsion is or can be 
applied to the workmen, they do not demand the abolition 
of the system. • 

Rising above these two classes, there is such a 
thing as the opimion of the country as a whole. This 
opinion seemed to me to be in favour of maintaining 
the Acts. It is not so proud of them as in the first few 
years of their working. It admits that they have not 
solv&d the industrial problem as a whole, that they are 
used by the Labour leaders to gain something by way 
of compromise, and soon after to reopen the dispute, 
and that a stilTlonger experience than twenty-five years 
have supplied is needed to test them, but it con- 
ceives that, by invoking a trusted authority^ they have 
enabled the public to. hold the balance fairly between 
the parties, and have brought its judgment to bear on 
•each dispute. Thus the Acts have made for peace, one 
of the highest Jnterests both employers and employed 
can have. Things would be worse without them, because 
no means at all of settlement would be left ; and the 
disposition to uphold them is all the stronger because 
they are denounced by4h^ revolutionary Communist party, 
r saw no likelihood of their being repealed in the near ’ 
future. 
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Into the general arguments for and against the plan 
of the State regulation of wages ^nd other labour con- 
ditions and the elimination of freedom of contract ^ I do 
not enter. These considerations belong to the realm of 
legal and economic theory, little regarded in New Zealand. 

The broad result of this remarkable experiment may 
be summed up in ^ few sentences. 

It has had little success in the line of mere conciliation, 
and has perhaps done something to discredit that method 
of settling disputes, which, to be sure, was effecting but 
little in New Zealand when compulsion was introduced. 

It began by strengthening the Labour Unions, but 
has latterly tended to create a division between them, 
some, under the influence of extremists, repudiating 
any pacific methods of settling industrial disputes. 

It has raised wages, yet perhaps no more than they 
would have risen, ultimately, if not so quickly, by the 
action of economic causes. 

It has not, to any appreciable extent, injured business 
or retarded the progress of the country.* 

If it has not extinguished strikes, it has reduced their 
frequency and their severity. 

It has been a mitigation, not a panacea. But, I must 
again repeat, the results have been attained durifig a 
period which has been, as a whole, a period of prosperity 
and expansion. The real test will ,come with hard 
times. Two dangers must not be ignored. One is 
the growth of a party among the workers which avows 
its wish to have done with peac^eful methods. The other 
is the possibility that a government might some day, 
yielding to the pressure of 'the Labour vote, appoint 
judges virtually pledged to decide according to its wishes. ^ 
In the present healthy condition of public opinion such 
a danger seems remote. ^ 

^ The Chief Justice of New Zealand in 1900 (m delivering judgment in a case 
relating to the Arbitration Acts) observed: “All contracts regarding labour are con- 
trolled and may be modified or abrogated. The Court can make the agreement 
between the workman and ihe employer. It abr^I^atSs the right of workmen to mal^ 

• their own contracts.*' ^ 

* The only country (besides Australia) which has followed New Zealand by estab- 
lishing .compulsory arbitration seems to be Norway, by a law passeu in 1916. 
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Two other pieces of legislation which belong to the 
Seddon period desenre a brief mention. 

One is the extension of the electoral franchise to 
women, enacted in 1893. This measure, carried through ^ 
the House of Representatives by Ballance, but rejected 
by the Council, had no great attraction for Seddon, 
whether he feared, as did some Australian statesmen, that 
it might help the Conservative party, or whether it seemed 
to him likely to strengthen the Prohibitionist vote.^ But, 
though he cared little for it, he chose, as was his wont, 
the line of least resistance, and let it pass the House, 
hoping (so 1 was told) that the Legislative Council would, 
as on previous occasions, reject it. The Council, how- 
ever, not wishing to be always expected to do this 
kind of work, allowed it to become law. Such demand 
for it as there was in •New Zealand had come chiefly 
from the Prohibitionists, but if there was little positive 
desire for it, neither was there any strong feeling against 
it, this easy-going democracy being always disposed 
to say Yes ratl\er than No. Even among the women 
the demand for it was confined to comparatively few. 
Having got it, however, the women have come to the 
polls in almost as large numbers as the men. They 
usranlly vote with their fathers, brothers, or husbands, 
except to some extent upon liquor questions, when their 
tendency to cast a vote for the anti-liquor candidate, 
irrespective of*liis party affiliations, disturbs the calcu- 
lations of politicians. Apart from these drink questions, 
and only slightly even regards them, wopian suffrage 
has — so I was everywhere told — made no practical 
difference to politics, and has not led to the introduction 
, of legislation intended specially to benefit women. ^ 

On the subject of immigration, Seddon held more 
decided views. * In the years following the great borrow- 
ings of 187b, when money was being lavishly spent 
in building railways and otherwise developing the 

^ Mr. Seddon laid, some yenft» l«ter, “By granting the franchise to women, Parlia- 
•ment plunged into an abyss of utiknown depth.” • 

* Women are now eligible sit in the House of Representatives. Two were 
(unsuccesiful) candidates .at the general election of 1919. 
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country, immigrants were invited from England and 
continental Europe, and aided by subsidies to come. 
Not a few Norwegians and Danes arrived, and made 
excellent colonists, but not all could obtain farms, 
and when an industrial depression succeeded the boom, 
many town workers could find no work. Suffering 
followed, and instead of emigration, men began, after 
1880, to leave New Zealand for Australia or Europe. 
By 1890 the working class had become disposed to 
shut the door in the face of newcomers, who were now 
deemed intruders, because possible competitors for wages. 
Under the influence of the Unions the Ballance-Seddon 
Government dropped the subsidies theretofore given to, 
attract immigrants. This might have seemed enough, 
for the cost of a passage from Europe to New Zealand 
was virtually prohibitive to the pOorer class of labourers. 
But the Ministry went further, and brought in a Bill 
— the Undesirable Immigrants Bill of 1891 — which 
passed through the Legislature, but never became law 
because the British Government at hc^me objected to 
provisions it contained affecting the rights of British 
subjects. The Labour men have, however, maintained 
their hostility to immigration, although they have received 
the help of the Arbitration Court in keeping up wages. 
In 1898 it was found that some Austrian subjects, 
Slavs from South-eastern Europe, were working as gum- 
diggers in the kauri forests north of Auckland, and 
prospering so well that others of the same race were 
coming out.. Nothing was alleged against them, for 
they were hard-working and frugal^ except that they were 
lowering, or would lower, the rate of wages. The 
nembers for the district, however, complained to Govern- 
nent, urging that “ the Colony could not be allowed 
o become a prey to the paupers of the Old World,” 
;o an Act was passed (1898, amended I899) which 
itopped the immigration. The law now in force 
'Immigration Restriction Act of^ 1908) prohibits, inter 
ilia^ the landing of any person 9f other than British’ 
firth who fails to write out and sign in any European 
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language a prescril^ed form of application. Trade 
Unions have, moreover, exerted themselves to dissuade 
emigration to New Zealand.^ Nevertheless, there is a 
flow of immigrants, steady if not large, and Government, ^ 
obliged to recognize the needs of agriculture and of 
domestic service, provides passages at reduced rates 
to hona fide farmers and agricultural labourers, under 
conditions as to their possessing some pecuniary means, 
and also to domestic servants. A Report of the Minister 
for Labour called attention to the dearth of boys and 
girls, stating that there was in many trades too little 
labour to cope with the work offered, but this did not 
prevent the Unions from reiterating their protests. 
Their attitude, if not the result of, is in harmony with, 
the fiscal policy of the Dominion, for while the employer 
Is protected by a high tariff against foreign competition, 
the workman has his wages raised by law, and could 
not have them raised but for the protection wliich the 
tariff gives to employers. As the products of his labour 
are protected, he thinks himself entitled to have his 
labour itself protected from any competition by new- 
comers, and defends his case by the argument that a 
Staje which does so much for the exist- ng inhabitants 
cannot be expected to burden itself with any new 
citizens, and that it is better to have a small population 
raised to a hig^ level of comfort than a larger one on 
a level not so high. But M. Siegfried seems to hit 
the nail on the head when he sums up the situation by 
remarking : ‘ There i? a cake to be divided,’ tnink 

the workm.en, ‘ let u? be, as few as possible when the 
division comes.’ ” 2 

Fifty or sixty years ago democracy was supposed 
to be above aJl things humanitarian. The sentiment 
of the masse,s, themselves lately admitted (in the Old 
World) to full civic rights, went out to all their brethren 
of every race and country. All were equal, all equally 
entitled to the purstiif of happiness, all interested in. 


^ Rossignol and Stewart, p. 282. 

* Siegfried, p. 21 1 (English translation). 
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one another’s welfare. ’ The growtji of Socialism accen- 
tuated this feeling among the wage-earners, and it was 
even believed to constitute a powerful guarantee for inter- 
national peace, illusory as that hope proved in 1914. 
To-day, however, neither in Australia nor in New Zealand 
do the workers generally or the Socialistic sections among 
them show any willingness to share with the workers of 
Europe the benefits they have secured for themselves. 
No more cosmopolitan humanitarianism, not even for 
white men seeking to better their lot. The same 
tendency is visible in the United States and in Canada, 
countries far more exposed to a large influx from 
the Old World. But there the law excludes only 
immigrants really undesirable in respect, of character 
or health, or likely to become a«. public charge, together 
with those who, being personally unexceptionable, are 
brought over under a contract of labour, and therefore 
presumably intended to replace striking workmen. 

Few things in Australian and New Zealand policy 
seem to have so much surprised and grieved European 
observers as this apparently anti-social attitude of the 
working class leaders, who, while striving for economic 
equality not only between the handworkers and qther 
classes but also among all the handworkers themselves, 
yet seek to prevent European handworkers from coming 
to share in their own prosperity lest thatoshould possibly 
affect questions of employment in Australia and New 
Zealand. The “ class solidarity ” for which they plead 
does not extend its sympathy' to members of the same 
class in other countries. Whether immigration would in 
fact have the effect New Zealand wage-earners apprehend 
is a further question too intricate to be here discussed. 

Asiatics also are excluded, as they are from Australia, 
and to some extent from Canada also.. There is a 
strong dislike to them and a jealousy of their competition, 
which has gone so far as to forbid by law the owner of a 
laundry to work for longer hours' than the statutes in force 
permit his employees to do, laundrying being a distinct- 
ively Chinese trade. A New Zealand law, passed in 
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1896, imposes a tax of 100 on every Chinese entering 
the country, and limits the number any vessel may bring 
to one Chinese for each 200 tons burthen. But as already 
observed ^ there are ethnological and social reasons, not , 
necessarily disparaging to the races of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, which make it prudent to keep those races 
from flooding regions already peopled by whites. Though 
the working men of New Zealand are not interested in the 
ethnological aspect of the matter, their attitude is intel- 
ligible, and they have the whole opinion of the country with 
them. In 191 1 there were 2630 Chinese in the islands, 
only 88 of whom were females ; in 1916 they had fallen 
to 2147. The Japanese are extremely few, and so are 
the Polynesians, other than the native Maoris. Feeling 
being what if is, it may be safer to restrict the number 
of Chinese, for if they ‘grew to be a considerable body 
collisions might arise similar to those of San Francisco 
forty years ago ; and it is perhaps too much to expect of 
any nation that when it has a disagreeable thing to do 
it should take pains to do it in a courteous way. 

' See p. 2 -; 6, ante. 



CHAPTER LVT 

THE WORKING OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Whoever examines the phenomena of politics and 
public life as they exist to-day in New Zealand must 
never forget how many facts are there ‘absent which 
control or colour political conditions in European States. 

To begin with, there are no racial questions. The 
white population is homogeneous, for though one region, 
Otago, in the South Island, is predominantly Scottish, 
that makes no difference for politicab purposes. The 
Maoris return their own four members and are on the 
best terms with the whites. Nothing does more credit 
to New Zealanders than this friendliness of the races. 

There are no religious questions. Even the Ro’man 
Catholic Church, which exerts great political influence 
in Canada, and scarcely less in New Sputh Wales, does 
not make itself felt politically here, for tile Irish element 
is small, and weak in the legislature. 

There are no questions of foreign policy, because 
:hat is left to the Motherland, por of colonial policy, 
m the Cook Islands, the ifianagement of which was 
mtrusted by Britain to New Zealand in 1901, are in-* 
significant in size and population, and the only thing 
:hat needs to be done for them is to appoint competent 
md sympathetic administrators. The niandate given 
to New Zealand by the League of Nations for the 
idministration of some of the Samoan islands increases 
the need for care in the choice of ^uch administrators. 

There are no constitutional questions, for democracy 
344 
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has got down as far as it can wel! go, unless indeed 
some should propose to*shorten parliaments to one year 
from three, or to introduce the Initiative and Referen- 
dum in legislation, changes which would hardly make the 
system more effectively popular than it is at present. 

There are no local disputes affecting general politics, 
Le, none which set any considerable district of the 
country against another, or tend to make the views of 
districts on public affairs divergent. Questions affecting 
the distribution of money for public works are numerous 
epough, but they do not become party matters, though a 
local election may sometimes be won on them. 

Think what a difference it makes to a people to be 
free from many causes of dissension and from many * 
of those preoccupations with grave issues, often lying 
outside the knowledge of the ordinary man, which dis- 
tract the minds of most free peoples! Undistracted by 
these. New Zealanders can better devote their thoulghts 
to matters touching their domestic and especially their 
economic welfare. • 

There is in New Zealand no aristocracy of birth 
or rank or hereditary wealth, no great tortunes, no 
considerable class of indigent people, ticmbling on 
the verge of pauperism. Social distinctions and social 
ambitions have not quite disappeared, for there is a 
small class, colloquially known as “ The Push,” who 
consider themselves select, and desire invitations to 
parties at Government House, a privilege ungrudgingly 
accorded to those who have* reached a certain* position 
in the agricultural or business world. There is also a 
measure of suspicion or jealousy — it hardly amounts 
to*the aversion evident in Australia— observable among 
the working class fowards the employers and the richer 
people generally, But class distinctions of this nature, 
in which, moreover, there are no sharp lines between 
poorer, middle, and upper, have no perceptible effect 
upon politics, except in -so* far as they make the wage- 
earners prefer one of themselves as a candidate for 
Parliament. Such slight antagonism as exists seems 
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due to the bitterness aroused by labour conflicts, and 
to that sort of envy which Is generally felt towards 
the richer in a community where differences of wealth 
exist, while the sense of equality has extinguished the old 
deference. The significant fact is that what Europeans 
would call the “upper class” exerts no more political 
influence than any other class. It does not lead even 
so much as the like class does in Switzerland or the 
United States, not to speak of England or Italy, where 
social status and wealth still count for something. The 
one form of influence, operating as a slight check gn 
the power of numbers, which is still discernible in 
the older democracies, is here conspicuous by^ its 
absence. 

There are no constitutional checks such as exist in 
the United States, and, to a less degree, in Switzerland. 
Nothing inhibits the power of the popular House to 
carry any measure it desires. The Legislative Council 
of nominees sitting for seven years has been a negligible 
factor. So, too, the veto of the British Government is 
practically no longer used, though a case involving Imperial 
interests may be imagined in which it might be resorted 
to. Whether a Referendum would prove a serviceable 
check may be doubted, but it never has been tried except 
when submitted by the legislature as respects the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of liquor. The House of Representatives 
is absolute master of the situation. Being virtually able 
not only to pass laws but to alter ^e constitution at its 
pleasure". 

The conservative element in New Zealand — there is 
even here, as there always 'must be everywhere, a certain 
conservative element — ^is-to be found in the rural popula- 
tion. In Australia each of the four great cities of the 
four chief States contains one-third of the population of 
those States. In New Zealand the four large cities 
(the other towns being quite small) contain about one- 
fifth of the total, and the psoportion of the population 
occupied in manufacturing industries is even smaller. 
The rural population, moreover, consists to a larger 
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extent than in Australia of small farmers, who quickly 
acquire the so-called instinct of property. 

Political Parties , — With these facts in mind, let us 
come to the parties. In 1915, when the European War 
caused the formation of a Coalition or ‘^National Govern- 
ment, there were two old parties, the Reformers and 
Liberals, nearly equal in parliamentary strength, and 
the new Labour party, a creation of the preceding eight 
years, with seven or eight members in the House, but 
probably a larger proportionate strength in the country 
as a whole. It was mainly a party of urban wage- 
earners. The Reform party includes the bulk of the 
larger landowners, of manufacturers, and of merchants, 
the minority of these, as well as a good many of the 
poorer people, forming th^ Liberal party. Thus it is 
only the Labourites who are a class party, the two others 
(as in Australia before the Coalition of 1908) being drawn 
from both rich and poor. * 

Of the three, it is only the Labour men, now called 
the Social Democr^tic party, who have any regular 
organization, the Trade Unions having in many 
towns created political Trade and Labour Councils, 
whose delegates meet in an annual centra* Congress, 
the most powerful unofficial body in the Dominion, 
though it does not represent all the workers. The wage- 
earners are also organized in a body called the United 
Federation of Labour. The other parties have local 
political committees, but with no such complete and 
controlling organization as tlTat which the “ Liberal (01 
anti-Labourite) party had* created for itself in Australia 
in 1912. Candidates for the House of Representatives 
offer themselves to the electors, and if more than one of 
the same party come forward, the question who shall 
be the party standard-bearer is, if not settled locally, 
referred to the parliamentary chief. In New Zealand 
party ties are not and never have been strict, and party 
spiat, except sometime^ in the Assembly during con- 
flicts, has not been intense, much less bitter. Neither has 
the Labour party created any such powerful centre for its 
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E olitical action in the legislature as is the parliamentary 
,abour Caucus in Australia. Of its two sections, the 
larger and more moderate includes Socialists and Trade 
Unionists of the older type, while the smaller and more 
advanced is under Syndicalist and revolutionary influences, 
and goes by the name “ Red Feds,*’ as its leaders formed 
the kernel of the former Federation of Labour. The 
party programme for the election of 1915 demanded 
a Right to Work Bill, with minimum wage, a citizen 
army “ democratically organized ” on a volunteer basis, 
and never to be used in industrial disputes, and the 
Referendum, Initiative, and Recall. The extreme section 
has been much influenced by the most advanced Socialists 
of Australia, and seems to be growing. Being weaker than 
the Australian Labour party, and having had less im- 
mediate prospect of carrying the legislation it desires, it 
is even more disposed to the policy of strikes, yet hopes to 
sectire some of its measures by parliamentary pressure 
on the other parties. 

The Liberals and Reformers werd distinguished rather 
by tendencies than by specific tenets. When the 
former lost power in 1912 they had no bold legislative 
programme, for the work done in the twenty years pre- 
ceding had left them comparatively little to accomplish. 
They have, however, been more identified than their 
rivals with the extension of State actiop and the promotion 
of the interests of the workers. The Reformers came into 
power on an unexciting platform, .the chief features of 
which Were the disposal oPland to small owners on free- 
hold rather than leasehold tenure, with retrenchment, /.(?. 
small borrowings and careful administration, this being, as 
both parties admit, a chief need for the country. Towards 
Labour questions their attitude has been that of caution 
and criticism, for they conceive that the , country has gone 
far enough for the present in the extension of State action 
and in piling taxation upon the rich, but they uphold 
compulsory arbitration and ihft system of advance? to 
settlers. Liquor legislation is* the subject which rouses 
most controversy, but upon it neither party has ventured to 
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announce a distinctive policy. When a sharp conflict 
arose over a proposal th‘«it the Bible should be read in 
the public schools the issue, though raised by a Minis- 
terial Bill, was fought not on party lines, but rather as 
between Episcopalians and Presbyterians on one side 
and the secularist Social Democratic party on the other, 
the latter supported by some of the smaller religious 
communities. 

The languor of party feeling and action in the country 
had been, even before 1914, reflected in the Assembly, 
where political life ought to be most vigorous. In point 
of composition the House fairly represents all the 
elements of New Zealand society. There are some few 
working men, and about as many landowners, while 
all the other classses, manufacturers, merchants, shop- 
keepers, farmers, and professional men, contribute their 
quota. The lawyers are, as in Australia, a comparatively 
small element. Members of the House receive a sslkrj 
of j^joo a year, those of the Legislative Council /^2oo, 
There is a time-limit on speeches, a rule needed to 
check obstruction, called here, as in Australia, “ stone- 
walling.’' ^ 

The House of Representatives is in one iense too 
representative, for its members are little above the 
average of their electors in knowledge or ability. That 
average is no doubt hjgh, but nearly all my New Zealand 
informants declarea* that the quality of the legislature, 
instead of rising with the growth of the country, had 
declined during the last thirty years, and that the debates 
were now on a lower level than in the days of Sir George 
Grey or Sir Harry Atkinson, ‘Some said the declension 
dated from the rise of Seddon, which led the more culti- 
vated class to withdraw. Up till then every member 
was, according to IVi. Siegfried, ex officio admitted to the 
Wellington Club.’ Ihe country has no lack of capable 
men, thoughtful and well educated, — none of the self- 

• 1 

1 Fof some time tliurc w.ia .1 sitond 'liallot law, providing for a sreond election 
where no candidate obtained a majority of all the votes cast, but th's was recently 
repealed by the Reform Ministry. 
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governing Dominions has a larger proportion, — but very 
few of those seem to find their ‘way into the Legislature. 
When travelling through New Zealand I had the good 
fortune to meet in each of the four chief cities a group 
of men who used to come together to discuss the problem 
of the relations of each Dominion to the British Empire 
as a whole, and they impressed me, in every city, by 
their high intelligence and sound judgment. But 
hardly any of them belonged to, or seemed to think 
of standing for, the Assembly, which is left to persons 
five-sixths of whom do not rise above the level of the 
town councillors of an English town. English town 
councillors are good citizens capable of managing the 
daily business of their community in an efficient way, 
but their functions seldom require mbre than practical 
common sense, whereas tKe New Zealand Assembly 
holds in its hands the fortunes of a young nation which 
wiK some day be a great nation, and has to deal with 
most of those complex problems of law-making which 
tax to its utmost the capacity 'of every European 
legislature. 

Why do not the electors choose men of marked 
ability ? They abound, and are not excluded by the cost 
of elections, for there is no bribery in New Zealand, 
and legitimate election expenses are light. Except in 
the very few constituencies which, the Labour Unions 
dominate, there is not, as frequefitly in the United 
States, a party machine which controls the choice of 
candidates, nor, as frequer-itly in Australia, an aversion 
to candidates who belong to the wealthier class. Neither 
is the choice of a candidate confined to persons resident 
in the electoral district. 

The reasons lie partly in the conditions of parliament- 
ary life, partly in the competition of other careers. The 
position of a member carries very little social prestige, 
and has many disagreeable incidents. The member is 
expected to be the slave of his constituents, and to act, as 
one of them observed, ^ as a sort of Labour agent. ** His 

^ See anUt p. 308. 
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chief business is to get something for the constituency, 
or for individuals who* belong to it, by constantly 
preferring requests to Ministers, an ungrateful task, 
and one that distracts him from his proper duties. 
His merits are measured by whatever benefits he 
can manage to secure for the place or some of its 
inhabitants. 

Other careers are more attractive. A lawyer or a 
college professor or a business man, unless he happens 
to live in Wellington (the capital), must neglect his 
duties or his private business if he has to attend the 
sittings of the House, for the other three chief cities 
lie far off, and two of them can be reached only by a 
voyage over a stormy sea. There is no leisured class ' 
in the country, although onq finds some families retaining 
that tradition of familiarity with public life which used 
to be strong in England and is not extinct in the older 
States of the American Union. The prizes of pu*blic 
life are few, not to add that here, as elsewhere, small is 
the number of pei*sons who, while enabled by their 
private means to enter that career, feel themselves called 
to it by motives of pure patriotic duty. 

It may be suggested that the Legislative Council, a 
Second ^Chamber in which work is lighter and a seat is 
secure for seven years at least, might be used to gather in 
a number of person s.who, when they had already secured 
a competence, or could leave their farms or business to 
the care of younger men, would be willing to place 
their experience and ability af the service of the Country. 
The Council has, howeven, exercised little attraction, for 
its powers are limited, its life is sluggish, as it has nothing 
to ^o with installing or ejecting a Ministry, and its 
debates are little reported or read or regarded. With 
members selected for nomination chiefly because they 
had rendered steady support to their party it had become 
an almost superfluous part of the constitutional machinery. 
No\^ however, it has bj^ recent legislation been turned 
into an elective body, which is ultimately to consist of 
forty persons, to be chosen from districts, of which 
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there are to be two in each island, so a prospect of 
usefulness is opening before it.^ 

These things being so, the standard not only of 
attainments, but of debates and of manners also, leaves 
something to be desired. Thinking bears a low ratio 
to talking. Legislation tends to be, as in most demo* 
cracies, too copious and too hasty. There are — so far 
as I know — no scenes of disorder, but there is a good 
deal of rudeness, and personalities are freely bandied 
to and fro. A most acute and experienced observer 
(quoted by M. Siegfried) 2 noted in 1898 

“ an absence of refinement among politicians without distinction 
of parties, which is the result of the pioneer life they have led. 
What is more serious is the absence throughout the Colony of 
serious economic study, of scientific investigation of those 
industrial and social problems which the politicians themselves 
attempted to solve.” 


The first part of this jadgment seems to me, as to 
M. Siegfried, rather too sweeping. Rut there is certainly 
what one may call a sort of commonness, a want of 
that elevation and dignity which ought to raise above 
their ordinary level those who administer the affairs of 
a self-governing community with a great future ; and 
this lowers the moral influence of Parliament upon the 
community itself. Against these defects one must not 
forget to set the personal probity 10 public aflPairs of 
nearly all the New Zealand politicians. Innumerable 
jobs are^done for constituencies and party interests, but 
rarely is any one charged with abusing office or parlia- 
mentary position for the purposes of pecuniary gain. 
In this respect New Zealand stands, and always has 
stood, well above some older and larger democratic 
countries. 

^ The voting is to be on the preferential system. The (founcil’s powers in finance 
Hills are limited to the right of suggesting amendments to the House of Representatives, 
but it may amend or reject other Bills, and if a disagreement between the Houses cannot 
be otherwise settled, the Houses are to sit ^nd, vote together as one body, and if the 
Bill whereon they differ is not affirmed by sucli a voting, a dis olntion of both Houses 
may follow. ^ 

» 0 />. cit. p. 75 (English translation). 



CHAPTER LVII 

RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

The general good nature and absence of political passion 
noticeable in New Zealand are reflected in the Press; 
which is creditably fair and free from violence or 
bitterness. There were in 1917 63 daily newspapers, 
besides 34 tri-weekly, 32 bi-weekly, and 69 weekly, 
numbers large for a population of 1,100,000. Nd one 
among them has ever exercised so great a power as the 
chief dailies of MelbouT*ne and Sydney enjoyed twenty 
years ago : none indeed could, for there is no city that 
holds a leading place in the nation, .but the general 
tone is good, and several are written with marked ability. 
They deemed to me to be doing more for the formation 
of an enlightened public opinion than was being done 
by the debates in. Parliament, which, to be sure, are 
scantily reported.* 

Opinion is rather less sharply divided on the lines of 
social class than is now the casein Australia*; and this 
uniformity expresses the homogeneity of the nation . Still, 
one may distinguish between three sections, the wage- 
earners at the one end, the wealthier landowners and 
merchants at the other, and the large mass between 
these extremes. First, of the wage-earners. Although 
less than half are said to belong to labour unions, it is 
these bodies and the United Labour Federation that 
dominate the whole, because they have an organization, 
and their programme .makes a definite and positive 
appeal. Few of its members are revolutionary, though 
VOL. II 353 2 A 
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some have become • imbued with communistic ideas. 
Whatever may appear in electoral platforms prepared by 
leaders more extreme than their followers, the aim of 
the great majority is not to create a collectivistic society 
but to secure further increases of wages and improve- 
ments in labour conditions. As already observed, there 
is an advanced party which, stimulated by Australian 
Syndicalists, and discontented with the Court of Arbi- 
tration, prefers the method of strikes, and has begun 
to advocate the nationalization of all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, but the prospect of any 
such change is distant, for the moderate section is 
the more numerous, nor is the wage- earning element 
likely to grow large enough to dominate politics. 
Though the men of property are few, they carry weight, 
not by voting strength or by any power over the votes 
of their employees — for no attempt to exert such power 
would be tolerated — but by the sort of influence which 
persons of education and commercial importance cannot 
but possess in a community which feels that its pros- 
perity depends on agricultural production and the 
export of its products. Such men are of course the 
stronghold of conservative opinion. Between these two 
extremes stands the bulk of the voters, including not 
only the middle but also a considerable part of the poorer 
class. Its opinion is the deciding force in the country, 
The principal articles of its faith may be summed up 
as follows : 

It believes in equality, * social as well as political, 
values constitutional freedom, • knows that order must 
go with freedom, and condemns revolutionary methods. 
It is firmly — more enthusiastically perhaps than aay 
of the other Dominions — attached tp Britain and the 
unity of the British Empire. Proud of New Zealand, 
it likes to feel that New Zealand has by its experiments 
been giving a lead to older and larger countries. It 
has no fear of experiments, ^thinking it can try them 
safely, and drop them if they do not succeed ; so, how- 
ever far it may be from professing what are known as 
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Collectivist doctrines, it would nqt disapprove of any 
measure merely because branded with that name. Its 
profound trust in the future makes it heedless of con- 
sequences. “ This plan promises well : let us try 
whether it will benefit us now. The future will take 
care of itself.’* 

Here is the answer to those Europeans who ask, after 
reading of New Zealand’s experiments in legislation, 
“ Are the New Zealanders all Socialists, and if so, 
what has become of the Individualists ? ” They are 
in principle no more Socialists than Individualists, 
The great majority do not think in abstractions : they 
have no use for theories. If the most obvious way to 
avert some evil or obtain some good seems to lie in 
invoking the State’s action, they invoke it. What is 
the State but ourselves ^ It' is ours to use ; why be 
jealous of it ? ” There is in this none of the German 
deification of the State as Power. The State, is fiot to 
them a mighty organism in which national life is to 
centre, and by which national life is to be moulded and 
controlled, but rather an instrument ready to hand to 
he employed for diffusing among themselves and their 
neighbours comfort and prosperity, the tlJngs they really 
care for, and which, rather than the growth of power 
or population, occupy the New Zealand mind, leading 
them to tolerate .that working-class resistance to im- 
migration which ^surprises Europeans and Americans. 

Public opinion follows the doings of Parliament 
with intelligence, but with* little deference and no keen 
interest. What one may call the “ high voltage ” of 
politics in France or England or the United States is 
absent. There are no great prizes and few small prizes 
offered to ambition. 

Both here and in Australia one is struck by the 
absence of tra*ditions. The institutions of course are 
not new, and the Speaker of the House wears a wig. 
But that flavour of the British House of Commons think- 
ing and manners, which was brought by the most educated 
among the first Anglican settlers at Christchurch and 
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the first Presbyterian settlers at Dunedin, has almost 
died out with them, and the present generation seems, 
patriotically British as it is, to have but slight sense of 
the long British past behind it. Traditions are needed, 
and great men are needed to create them in these new 
countries, striking figures that can touch the imagination 
and throw some rays of colour over the landscape of 
national life. Tame are those regions of the sky in 
which no stars of the first magnitude glitter. Leaders 
of some talent and force there will always be in every 
free country, but it is a misfortune when a nation's most 
forcible and most trusted leaders do not represent soijie- 
thing more ideal than did Richard Seddon. 

A description of the attitude of New Zealanders 
towards their Government and politics needs to be 
prefaced by a few words on their character and 
temperament. 

They are all (except of course the fifty thousand 
aborigines) of British stock, and one often notes in them, 
especially in Otago (the far South), ^a slightly Scottish 
tinge, whereas the Australians are more distinctively 
English, with now and then a touch of the Irish. They 
ire strong and healthy, frank, simple, courageous. 
Before there was any talk of war they instituted a 
system of physical training and drill which public 
opinion, with some few exceptions, approved, and had 
:reated for defence a force, into the management of 
which politics scarcely entered. What may be called 
the social atmosphere of the country is rural rather 
than urban, ^ for only one city counts more than one 
iiundred thousand inhabitants, and outside the towns 
copulation is sparse, except where dairying or fruit- 
growing enables a small district to support many house- 
lolds. Nowhere, not even in Western , Canada, is the 
evel of comfort higher. The total private wealth has 
ceen calculated at 8 7,000,000, and the average wealth 
cer head, for persons over twenty years of age, estims^ted 

^•Auckland had in 1916 133,000 inhabitants, Wellington 95,000, Chrittchurcb 
1 2,000, Dunedin 69,000. Only six other boroughs had populations exceeding 1 0,000. 
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at >^604, and this although there ar,e no millionaires and 
very few persons rich According to British or American 
standards. A great number of the artisans own the 
houses they live in. No class is sunk to anywhere near 
the margin of subsistence, ?nd the traveller, from the 
moment of landing, feels that the economic pressure of 
life is light.^ 

Everybody is educated, and a large percentage well 
educated, for secondary schools are abundant. The 
inhabitants, especially in the smaller towns and rural 
areas, have the same intelligent interest in literature 
and sc^dal questions and public affairs, civil and eccle- 
siastical, as has been traditional among the towns- 
folk and the peasantry of Scotland, and of Switzerland, 
and of New England until the flood of new Euro- 
pean immigrants began \o swamp the offspring of the 
old Puritan stock. The likeness to Scotland appears 
also in the religious habits of the people, for here (and 
especially in Otago) the habit of churchgoing seems to 
have maintained hself better than in any other purely 
British colony, except perhaps in Newfoundland and 
Ontario. 2 Visiting New Zealand soon atter I had visited 
Argentina and Brazil, where men of the educated class 
have •practically dropped Christianity, I was struck by 
this contrast between the descendants of the Spaniards 
and the Englishman of the sixteenth century. In New 
Zealand life is faken more easily than in Europe, and 
far more easily than in strenuous North America. The 
people enjoy outdoor ammsements, and are.almoct as 
addicted to horse-racing (with the use of the totalizator), 
cricket, and football as afe the Australians. Their 
« 

^ The birth-rate I1.I8 continued to fall from 1886, when it was 3540 to 1000 of 
population to 23.44 in 19#: 8, but as the death-rate is extremely low, having been since 
1896 below 10 in lOO'' of the population, this, coupled with a steady though small 
immigration, gives a n 3 ural increase of population at the rate of 16.4 per 1000. Had 
the standard rate of increase recorded in the decade 1865-76 been maintained, the 
population, which in 1918 was 1,108,000, would have then been 1,621,000. The 
country could maintain three or Tour millions at least, but it may be argued that the 
peo^e are right in preferring a higli 8(Jhdard of comfort for few to a lower standard for 
many. , 

^ 1 omit, of course, tiie Dutch-speaking parts of South Africa and the French- 
speaking parts of Canada. 
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temper and view of' life has a leisurely and indulgent 
cast, as of those who wish not only to be happy but also 
to make everybody else happy, to the extent even of 
dissolving, for slighter causes than English law recog- 
nizes, the marriages of those who think that they would 
be happier apart.^ Though the level of knowledge 
and intelligence is fairly well maintained, men's interest 
in the greater world beyond the ocean lies in current 
events, especially those of the Motherland, rather than 
in following the movements of thought and literature 
and art. This may be attributed to the remoteness of 
the country from the European centres of intellectual life, 
the inevitable results of which it has not been attempted 
to meet by the establishment of a teaching university 
on the British or American spale. The country ought 
to possess, and all the more because Europe is so far 
off, a much larger number of persons occupied with 
the higher studies, both literary and scientific, for, over 
and above the direct influence of their teaching work, they 
help to keep up an intellectual atmosphere and to vindicate 
for learning and science a due place of honour. New 
countries are specially liable to be occupied with purely 
material interests, because those memorials and traditions 
of the past which touch imagination and inspire 
reverence are absent, and the first need of the settler is 
to subdue the land to his use and develop its resources 
for that export trade on which NeA^ Zealand depends. 
Material comfort and the volume of production may 
have for a time at least to tAke the first place, but they 
do not suffice for the full enjoyment of that leisure which 
New Zealand can command. 

One may sum up the public opinion of the countty 
by saying that it is temperate and ^•easonable rather 
than enlightened and foreseeing. In dopiestic affairs it 
thinks of comfort first, tolerates abuses, is glad to throw 
responsibilities upon Government, prefers to mitigate 

fl ' 

^ Thf number of divorces granted has risen in New Zealand much Jaater than the 
population. In the ten years 189S to 1907 it rose from 31 to 14/, in the ten from 190S 
to 1917 it rose from 171 to 2 Zi. 
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the consequences of political evi^s rather than exert 
itself to remove their 'causes, does ‘not realize the need 
for a scientific study of the social and economic problems 
which its politicians try to solve. 

The traveller in New Zealand is bewitched by the 
strange charm of its scenery, unlike any that is to be seen 
in the Old World or the New ; lakes, and Qords like 
those of the Arctic Seas, running far into the recesses 
of snowy ranges like the Alps, volcanoes and geysers, 
trees and birds of families unknown elsewhere ; and a 
race of aborigines in whose character, as seen by the first 
explorers, the extremes of savagery and chivalry seemed 
to have met. In such a land, remote and untouched 
by the influences of the old civilizations, he can hardly 
help e^'pecting to find that simplicity and liberty 
which we associate witl* the. conditions of primitive 
life. What is his surprise to find in New Zealand the 
most modern forms of modernity, a people whe have 
given a lead to the nations of our time in extending most 
widely the functions of the State and superseding the 
action of the individual ! Whatever he may think of 
tills new departure, and however prosaic the machinery 
it has set working, he cannot quite esc..oe the feeling, 
fanta§tic as it may appear, that the grandeur and beauty 
of the country and the element of romance that belongs 
to its scenery and, to the misty twilight of its history will 
somehow or othSv mould or inspire the people. Those 
who inhabit such a land can hardly have a commonplace 
future. Will they not son»e day or other add.something 
novel and striking, be \t in letters or arts or institutions, 
to the stock of mankind’s possessions ? 

% It is now time to ask what Democracy has given to 
New Zealand, what it has failed to give, what special 
tendencies it has^ere manifested, what lessons it suggests 
for other counlries. Under it the people enjoy : 

Honest government, without bribery or election frauds. 

A tolerably efficient ^ministration. 

* An upright and conjpetent judiciary. 

A pure and efficient unpaid local Government, 
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Good public order and a j •.neral respect for law. 

An adequate provision of 'instruction in public 
schools. 

These things, it may be said, existed before Democracy 
came, and are therefore not attributable to it. That is 
true. But universal suffrage and an unchecked legisla- 
ture have not injuriously affected them. 

The chief defects in the government of the country, 
not necessarily all of them due to its democratic character, 
are the following : 

The average of knowledge and ability in Parliament 
is not high. It wants dignity : its debates neither instruct 
nor inspire the people. 

Though there is no pecuniary corruption in public 
life, there is a great deal of jobbery, especially in efforts 
to gain the favour of constituencies. 

Financial administration has been wasteful, both as 
respects the grants for local purposes and in the conduct 
of some of the many State undertakings. I'he debt is 
very heavy in proportion to the population, though part 
of it is represented by the asset of the railways. Here, 
as elsewhere, democracy is extravagant. 

The growth of population is slow, partly owing to the 
desire of the wage-earning class to check immigration. 

Too much land is in the hands of large proprietors, 
both through mistakes made in the. first years of the 
Colony, and also because the Ministries that tried to 
deal with the problem lacked skill and foresight. 

Of these faults the two «last are not chargeable on 
democratic government, for they, existed before it came, 
as did much of the public debt. Between 1850 and 
1880 the landowning class were as keen in the advocacy 
of borrowings and in demands for lopal grants as the 
voters on a wider franchise have been since. 

The distinctive boon Democracy is supposed to have 
conferred is the body of acts passed in the interest either 
of the poorer class or of the general public. Many of 
these have been already examined, but of them, tafecn 
all together, a few more words may be said. 
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That which has chiefly turned the eyes of older 
countries upon New Zealand is tkc extension of State 
action to new fields, partly by laws interfering with free- 
dom of contract, partly also by the taking over of indus- 
tries previously left to individual enterprise. This is, 
however, the subject on which it is most difficult to 
pass a judgment, and that for two reasons. One is that 
diflFerent schools of thought apply different standards to 
the evaluation of results. The Individualist condemns 
in advance a law which compels the employer to pay 
and the workman to accept a wage fixed by the State, 
and complains of regulations which make it difficult 
for him to obtain food in an inn after a certain hour. 
Another section of opinion is prepared in advance fo 
approve both.* The only test which these schools can 
agree in applying is that of tangible results. Does the 
State regulation of wages ensure industrial peace and give 
satisfaction alike to the employer and employed ? Does 
the State, in working its coal-mines, obtain as large an 
output at no greater cost than private coal-owners obtain, 
and with no greater friction between employer and work- 
man To determine the results is, howe>^er, no easy 
matter, for in some cases, as that of cod-mining, they 
are disputed, while in others the experiment evidently 
needs to be tried for some time longer before its success 
or failure can be. proved. Compulsory arbitration with 
the judicial fixing of wages has reduced the number 
and extent of strikes and prevented much loss of work 
and wages, but the hopes ^t first entertained •that it had 
solved the labour problem have been dissipated. Tust 
when the employers were 'beginning to acquiesce, the 
workmen became less and less satisfied, and a section 
among them prefers the strike to the Court. The 
system of loans to settlers and to workers for enabling 
them to acquire houses was working well so long as the 
Government could borrow in England at 3^ per cent, 
and lend in New Zealand at 5 per cent. But can it 
continue when the Government must pay interest at, or 
even above, the higher figure } Though the evidence I 
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obtained regarding the management of Government 
enterprises seemed to show that* the State pays more 
for the work it gets than private employers do, because 
its workers “ go slow,*' and discipline is lax, it would be 
unsafe to treat this as an established fact, and hard to 
ascertain the amount of resulting loss. The future will 
have to settle these controversial issues, and throw some 
much-needed light on the question how far Paternalism 
can go without economic loss and galling restrictions 
on individual liberty. 

Still more difficult is it to estimate the effects upon 
national character of the supersession by the State of 
individual initiative and enterprise, for such effects, 
always somewhat intangible, are slow in revealing 
themselves. They may not become evident until a 
generation has grown up under their influence, and in 
the meantime other causes may have modified that 
influence, making it hard to assign to them their share 
in affecting national character, for national character, 
though often talked of as if it were b permanent fact 
due to a racial strain, is always changing, and changes 
faster in our age, even in an isolated people, than it 
ever did before, because the influences that play on it 
are more numerous. Thus the field for speculatfon is 
still open. Neither those who hold nor those who deny 
that the increase of State interference weakens individual 
initiative are at present entitled to cife New Zealand 
in support of their doctrine. 

It has already been obsepved how kind Nature has 
been in bestowing upon these isles all that could 
be needed for the growth of a vigorous race and 
a prosperous self-governing community. Philosophers 
like Plato in the ancient and Sir Thomas More in the 
modern world, have indulged their fancy in imagining 
an ideal State, in which wisely planned institutions and 
wholesome habits would ensure peace and happiness 
to a people placed on a fertile ^soil under genial skies, 
protected by their remoteness , from externa! attack, 
unhampered by the resentments of a troubled past, and 
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fitted by their intelligence and character to order life 
according to right reason. No people planted in a new 
country has seemed better fitted to realize that ideal* 
than the men who settled in New Zealand. None had a 
better chance of creating institutions that might serve 
as a model to less favoured lands. These advantages 
they have possessed for eighty years. The country 
has grown steadily and not over swiftly in wealth, and 
has preserved the purity of its stock without that inrush 
of ignorant immigrants which North Americans have 
reason ^o regret. Its inhabitants have added education 
to the inborn energy and intelligence of their race, 
nor have any acute dissensions disturbed the public 
peace. Government, based on universal suffrage, and 
exercised (in practice) through one Chamber only, has 
been as entirely popular as any government can be. 
Yet a censorious critic can remark that here, too, the 
defects characteristic of popular governments in* older 
countries have appeared. Want of foresight allowed 
most of the land fo fall into the hands of large proprie- 
tors, while those who would have been better occupied 
in tilling it have crowded into towns, where they live by 
artificially stimulated industries. The c tizens are not 
sufficiently interested in public affairs to observe them 
with a constant vigilance. Public life attracts too little 
of the nation's be§t intelligence, so the laws are often ill 
framed and theif administration imperfect. Expenditure 
is lavish and sometimes wasteful. Local interests often 
prevail against the common good. Industrial strife, 
which it had been hoped to eliminate, constantly recurs. 
Political parties are more and more forming themselves 
upon the lines of class distinctions, and the opposition 
of the poorer and the richer, long familiar to the Old 
World, has reappeared. There is rather more comfort 
and contentment than in the great countries of Europe, 
but no approach to the ideals of Plato or to those of 
Sir Thomas More can*^ discerned. 

‘ Nevertheless, true though it be that the dream of 
an ideal democracy has been realized no more in New 
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Zealand than elsewhere, the critic would admit that she 
has escaped two at feast of the evils from which most 
^ democracies have suffered, the dominance of money 
and the control of party organizations, and has made 
great economic changes with no disturbance of order. 
Nowhere can we expect to find the bulk of a people 
striving after ideals, not even when Nature and a secure 
isolation beckon them upwards. The New Zealanders, 
after having gone a good way towards State Socialism, 
showed that they could pause to consider whether they 
should go farther. They have never attempted a 
general levelling down, have never lost that reasonable 
temper which the practice of self-government is fitted 
to foster. And so, far from being enervated by their 
seclusion in the midst of a vast ocean, 'they displayed, 
when a crisis arrived, their willingness to make every 
sacrifice needed to meet it. They raised a War Loan 
immense in proportion to their resources. They sent 
their youth freely to scale the heights that look across 
the Hellespont over the plains of windy Troy, and their 
youth gave proof on the battlefield of unsurpassable 
patriotism and valour. 



PART III 

Thi? concluding Part contains — 

A. An examination and criticism of democratic institutions in the light 

of the facts described in ti.e survey contained in Part II. of the 
working of s'x democratic governments. 

(Chapters LVIII.-LXVIII.) 

B. Observations on certain phenomena which bear on the working of 

Democracy el’erywhere. 

(Chapters I.XIX.-LXXII.) 

C. General reflections on the present and future Denmeratic Govern- 

ment suggested by a study of the forms it na; taker, the changes it 
• has undergone, and the tendencies that are now affecting it. 
(Chapters LXXIIl. to End.) 




CHAPTER LVIII 

THl* DECLINE OF LEGISLATURES 

Every traveller who, curious in political affairs, enquires 
in the countries which he visits how their legislative 
bodies are working, receives from the elder men the same 
discouraging answer. I'hey tell him, in terms much the 
same everywhere, that there is less brilliant speaking than 
in the days of their own youth, that the tone of manners 
has declined, that the best citizens are less disposed to 
enter the Chamber, that its proceedings are less fully 
reported and excite less interest, that a seat in it confers 
less social status, and that, for one reason or another, 
the respect felt for it has waned. 'PL^ wary traveller 
discounts these jeremiads, conscious of the tendency in 
himself, growing with his years, to dwell in memory chiefly 
upon the things he used to most enjoy in his boyhood, — 
the long fine sutnmers when one could swim daily in the 
river and apples were plentiful, the fine hard winters when 
the ice sheets on Windermere or Loch Lomond gathered 
crowds of skaters. Nevertheless this disparagement of 
the legislatures of our own day is too general, and appears 
in too many forms, to be passed by. There is evidence 
to indicate in nearly every country some decline from that 
admiration of and confidence in the system of representative 
government which in England possessed the generation 
who took their constitutional history from Hallam and 
Macaulay, and their poli^cal philosophy from John Stuart 
-fffill and Walter Bagehpt ; and in the United States that 
earlier generation which between 1820 and 1850 looked 
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on the Federal System and the legislatures working under 
it in the nation and^the States Ls the almost perfect 
-'ihodel of what constitutional government ought to be. 
In the middle of last century most Liberal thinkers in 
France and Spain, in Italy and Germany expected a sort 
of millennium from the establishment in their midst of 
representative institutions like those of England, the greatest 
improvement, it was often said, that had ever been intro- 
duced into government, and one which, had the ancient 
world discovered it, might have saved the Greek republics 
from the Macedonian conqueror and Rome from the despot- 
ism of the Caesars. So the leaders of the revolutions which 
liberated Spanish America took as their pattern the Ameri- 
can Federal System which had made it possible for • a 
central Congress and legislative bodies in* every State to 
give effect to the will of a fret people scattered over a 
vast continent, holding them together in one great body 
while also enabling each division of the {)opulation to 
enact laws appropriate to their respective needs. By the 
representative system the executive would, the) believed, 
be duly guided and controlled ; by it the best wisdom of 
the country would be gathered into deliberative bodies 
whose debates would enlighten the people, and in which 
men fit for leadership could show their powers. Whoever 
now looks back to read the speeches and writings of states- 
men and students between 1830 and 1870, comparing 
them with the complaints and criticism^ directed against 
the legislatures of the twentieth century, will be struck 
by the contrast, noting how* many of the defects now 
visible in representative government were then unforeseen. 

These complaints and criticisms need to be stated and 
examined, if only in view of the efforts which peopl(;s 
delivered from the sway of decadent monarchies are now 
making to establish constitutional governments in various 
parts of Central and Eastern Europe. 

As in Part II. the failings of the legislatures in the 
six countries there dealt with have* been already indicated, 
only a brief reference to them is here required. In 
States of the American Union a sense of these failings has 
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led to two significant? c^langes. M^y restrictions have 
been everywhere imposed by constitutional amendments 
on the powers of State legislatures ; and more recently 
many States (nearly one-third of the whole number) 
have introduced the Referendum and the Initiative, the 
former to review, the latter from time to time to supersede 
the action of those bodies. The virtue of members had 
so often succumbed to temptations proceeding from 
powerful incorporated companies, and the habit of effect- 
ing jobs for local interests was so common, that a general 
suspicion had attached itself to their action. Moreover, the 
so-called “ Party Machines,” which have been wont to 
nominate candidates, and on whose pleasure depends the 
political future of a large proportion of the membeiU, 
prevented the will of the people from prevailing, making 
many members feel themselves responsible rather to it 
than to their constituencies. Like faults have been some- 
times charged against Congress, though conditions are 
better there than in most of the States, but the Refer- 
endum and Initiative are of course inapplicable to the 
National government since the Federal Constitution 
makes no provision for them. 

In France, while Paris is enli ened, the nation has 
been for many years wearied by the incessant warfare 
of the Chamber^ divided into many unstable groups, 
with frequent ^*hanges from one Cabinet to another. 

. The politicians have become discredited, partly by the 
accusations they bring agajnst one another, partly by^' 
the brokerage of places to individuals and favours to 
localities in which deputies act as intermediaries between 
Ministers and local, wire-pulfers, while scandals occurring 
frbm time to time have, although few deputies have been 
tarnished, lowered the respect felt for the Chamber as a 
whole. 

The same kind of brokerage is rife in Italy also. The 
deputy holds his place by getting grants or other advan- 
for his district, ana is always busy in influencing* 
’"patronage by intrigue. ^ 

In Great Britain these last-named evils have not 

voL. n 
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appeared, partly because the Service was taken 

entirely out of politics many years ago, partly because 
the passing of “ private bills ” for local or personal pur- 
poses is surrounded by elaborate safeguards. Yet the 
House of Commons seems to hold a slightly lower 
place in the esteem of the people than it did in the 
days of Melbourne and Peel. Its intellectual quality 
has not risen. Its proceedings are less fully reported. 
The frequency of obstruction and of the use of the 
closure to overcome obstruction have reduced the value 
of the debates and affected the quality of legislation, while 
also lessening respect for a body which is thought — 
though this is inevitable under the party system--r-to waste 
time in unprofitable wrangling. The “sterile hubbub of 
politics ” was noted by a non-political critic even thirty 
years ago.^ The independence of members has suffered 
by the more stringent party discipline, l.he results of 
these causes are seen in the diminished deference accorded 
to Parliament, perhaps also in its slightly diminished 
attractiveness for able and public-spirited n^en. 

In the new overseas democracies — Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand — we cannot, except perhaps in New- 
Zealand, now talk of a falling off, for the level was 
lever high. Corruption is rare, but the standard both 
if tone and manners and of intellectual attainment is 
lot worthy of communities where ever}^body is well off 
ind well educated, and where grave problems of legis- 
lation call for constructive ability. 

Setting' aside the special conditions of each particular 
:ountry, because in each the presence or absence of 
:ertain institutions may give rise to special defects, let 
as seek for some general causes which in all the countrfes 
lamed, though in some more than others, have been tend- 
ng to reduce the prestige and authority of legislative 
)odies. 

The spirit of democratic eq^uality has made the masses 
)f the people less deferential to the class whence 
ised to be drawn, and the legislatures themselves are to-^ay 

^ Matthew Arnold. 
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filled from all classes dxc^pt the very^poorest. This is in 
some respects a gain, for it enables popular wishes to be^ 
better expressed, but it makes a difference to Parliamentary 
habits. In England, for example, the old “ country 
gentlemen,” who used to form more than half the House 
of Commons and from whom many brilliant figures came, 
are now a small minority. Constituencies are everywhere 
larger than formerly, owing to the growth of popula- 
tion and to universal suffrage ; while the personal quali- 
ties of a candidate do less to commend him to electors 
who are apt to vote at the bidding of party or because the 
candidate is lavish in his promises. Not only do the 
members of legislatures stand more than heretofore on 
the same intellectual level as their constituents, but thefr 
personal traits and habits ^nd the way in which they do 
business are better known through the press. In some 
countries much of the space once allotted to the reports 
of debates is now given to familiar sketches, describing the 
appearance and personal traits of members, in which any 
eccentricity is ‘‘stressed.” “Scenes” are made the most 
of, and the disorders which mark them have left a pain- 
ful impression. Legislators, no longer conventionally 
supposed to dwell in an Olympian dignity, set little store 
by the standards of decorum that prevailed when, as in 
France and England two generations ago, a large pro- 
portion of the Chamber belonged to the same cultivated 
social circles, and recognized an etiquette which prescribed 
the maintenance of externaj forms of politeness. The 
defect perpetuates itself, because men are apt 'to live up 
to no higher standard than, that which they find. The 
less the country respects them, the less they respect them- 
sefves. If politicians are assumed to move on a low 
plane, on it they will continue to move till some great 
events recall the country and them to the ideals which 
inspired their predecessors. 

The disappearance o^' ^is sense of social responsibility 
affected the conducjf of business. Every rule of 
procedure, every technicality is now insisted upon and 
“worked for all it is worth.” This stiffening or 
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hardening of the fnodes of ck^ihg business has made 
parliamentary delihferations seem more and more of a 
game, and less and less a consultation by the leaders of 
the nation on matters of public welfare. 

A like tendency is seen in the stricter party dis- 
cipline enforced in the British self-governing Dominions. 
As party organizations are stronger, the discretion of repre- 
sentatives is narrowed : they must vote with their leaders. 
The member who speaks as he thinks is growing rare in 
English-speaking countries. Whips called him a self- 
seeker, or a crank, yet his criticisms had their value. 

The payment of members has been supposed to lower 
the status and fetter the freedom of a representative. 
First introduced in the United States, where it was inevit- 
able because in so large a country members had to leave 
their business and their often distant homes, to live in 
the national or in a State capital, it became inevitable 
in European countries also when the enfranchised wage- 
earners desired to send members of their own class into 
Parliament. How far it has affected the character 
of the representatives is not yet clear, but it everywhere 
exposes the poorer members to the imputation of an un- 
due anxiety to retain their seats as a means of livelihood. 

Just as the increased volume of platform speaking by 
leading politicians has lessened the importance of the part 
which Parliamentary debate used to play’ll^ forming public 
opinion, so has the growth of the newspaper press en- 
croached on the province of the Parliamentary orator. 
Only the’ very strongest statesmen can command an 
audience over the whole cquntry, such as that which a 
widely read newspaper addresses every day. The aver- 
age legislator fears the newspaper, but the newspaper 
does not fear the legislator, and the citizen who perceives 
this draws his own conclusions. 

Other organizations occupying themselves with public 
questions and influencing large sections of opinion, have 
arisen to compete with legislatures for the attentioi»-«^ 
the nation. The Conventions or Conferences of the' old 
and regular ” parties, both in Englajid and in Americaj 
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have no great importanc*e ; for, being practically directed 
by the party leaders, they add little 1 or nothing to the, 
programmes whereto the party has been already committed. 
But the meetings of industrial sections and of the new 
class parties, such as the Trades Union Congress in 
England and the Congress of the Peasant party in 
Switzerland, the Socialist Congresses in France, and the 
Labour Union Congresses or assemblies representing the 
farmers or miners in the United States, the gatherings 
of farmers in Canada, and the still more powerful meet- 
ings of Labour organizations in Australia — all these are 
important, for they represent a large potential vote, and 
their deliverances serve as a barometer showing the rise 
or fall of opinion on industrial issues. Those who lea'd 
them may win and wield a power equal to that of all but 
the most outstanding Parliamentary chiefs. 

Whether or no it be true, as is commonly stated, that 
in European countries the intellectual level of legislative 
assemblies has been sinking, it_ is clear that nowhere 
does enough of that which is best in the character and 
tal^t of the nation find its way into those assemblies.^ 
In this respect the anticipations of eighty years ago have 
not begn realized. The entrance 1 0 political life is easier 
now than it was then, but the daily round of work less 
agreeable, while • the number of alternative careers is 
larger. 

These changes, taken all together, account for the dis- 
appointment felt by whoever compares the position held 
by legislatures now witji the hopes once enttrtained of 
the services they were to render. Yet may w’e not ask 
whether there was -ever solid ground for these hopes ? 
Were they not largely due to the contrast which the 
earliest free assemblies offered to the arbitrary or obscur- 
antist governnlents which had been ruling everywhere 
but in America, Britain, and Switzerland, and against 
which the noblest inteUefts in the oppressed countries 
*— vrew contending? It w^s natural to expect that when' 

^ This point has been examined in the chapters on France, the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 
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men of such a type iamc to fill legislatures of France, 
^Germany, Italy, andf Spain, they would rival the assemblies 
of the countries that were already thriving on freedom. 
That expectation was largely fulfilled as regards the first 
free assemblies, for those who led them were exceptional 
men, produced or stimulated by the calls of their time. 
The next generation did not in days of peace rise to 
the standard set in the days of conflict. 

The issues of policy which now occupy legislatures 
are more complex and difficult than those of half a 
century ago. The strife of classes and formation of class 
parties were not foreseen, nor the vast scale on which 
economic problems would present themselves, 'mor the 
constant additions to the functions of governments, nor 
that immense increase of wealth which has in some countries 
exposed legislators to temptations more severe than any 
that had assailed their predecessors. The work to be 
done then was largely a work of destruction. Old abuses 
had to be swept away, old shackles struck off, and for 
effecting this a few general principles wete thought to 
suffice. The next generation was confronted by construc- 
tive work, a remodelling of old institutions in the effort 
to satisfy calls for social reorganization, a difficult task 
which needed more hard thinking and creative power 
than were forthcoming. Thus while the demands on re- 
presentative assemblies were heavier the average standard 
of talent and character in their members did not rise. 
Never was it clearer than it bs to-day that Nature shows 
no disposition to produce men with a greatness propor- 
tioned to the scale of the problems they have to solve. 

Taking all these causes into accourtt, whatever decline 
is visible in the quality and the influence of legislatures 
becomes explicable without the assumption that the 
character of free peoples has degenerated under democracy. 
It remains to enquire what have been the results of the 
reduced authority of represen tati-ve assemblies. The power 
which has departed from them must have gone elsewhWT 
Whither has it gone ? 

In, the several States of the American Union it has gone 
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to the Executive or to ciie People. 9 The State Governor 
has become a leading figure whenever he happens to be 
a strong man with some initiative, some force of will, 
some gift for inspiring that confidence which legislatures 
fail to command. Not often perhaps does such a man 
appear, but when he appears he counts for more than 
he would have done forty years ago. In an increasing 
number of States, the introduction of the Initiative 
and Referendum has narrowed the power of the repre- 
sentatives and transferred legislation to the citizens 
voting at the polls, while the Recall has made members 
displaceable by a popular vote before their term 
comes to an end. All State legislatures have lost the 
function of choosing a United States Senator, which h'as 
been now assigned to the! popular vote, this being the 
only considerable change made in the Federal system. 
Congress has fallen rather than risen, and the power of 
the President, when he knows how to use it, and happens 
to be a strong man who takes the fancy of the people, 
has been tending to grow. 

The Constitutions' of France and Great Britain have 
remained the same in form and on the whole in practice. 
But iij France the recurring dissarisfaction with the fre- 
quent changes of Ministry which intrigues in the Chamber 
bring about continues to evoke cries for a more stable 
Executive. Hie discontent with “ Parliamentarism ” 
which nearly led to a coup (Tit at in 1888 may have 
serious consequences, especially if the steadying influence 
excited by the fear of external aggression should cease 
to operate. In Britain the^ House of Commons is still 
the centre of political life and the driving-wheel of 
Grovernment. But the power of the Cabinet over the 
majority has grown as parties have stiffened their 
discipline, for majorities are strong in proportion to their 
docility. If that so-called “ control of the caucus which 
British pessimists bewail /cally exists, it is not so much 
'th% tyranny ot a party^ organization acting under the 
committees that manage it in the constituencies as an 
instrument in the hands of the party chiefs. 
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In Italy a somewhat different jJrocess seems to have 
made the Chamber more subservient than formerly to the 
Ministry, for although the party system holds no great 
power, deputies are brought into line by the manipula- 
tion of patronage and benefits bestowed on powerful 
business interests or on localities. The Spanish Cortes, 
divided into a number of groups, each following its leader, 
are little regarded by the people, who have shown (except 
in Catalonia) scant interest in the exercise of their now 
widely extended suffrage. 

In these European cases it is rather the moral 
ascendancy than the legal power of the legislature that 
has been affected. But when moral power dro6ps legal 
power ceases to inspire affection or respect. 

Can any useful conclusions, any lessons available for 
practice be drawn from these facts ? 

The mischiefs arising in the United States and (to 
a less extent) in Canada from the abuse, tor electoral pur- 
poses, of legislative power in local and personal matters 
might be removed by stringent regulations, such as 
those which the British Parliament has imposed on the 
examination and enactment of private Bills. 

A scandal complained of in some countries might be 
reduced if a system of strict competitive examinations for 
posts in the Civil Service were to cut ^way the oppor- 
tunities members have of misusing their jppsition for the 
purposes of patronage, while the transfer to local self- 
governing bodies of the powers exercised in administra- 
tive areas bj the central government, together with the dis- 
continuance of grants from thjs national treasury for local 
purposes would, while saving public* money, dry up a 
copious fountain of jobbery, for where the money to be 
spent comes from local taxes its expenditure is more likely 
to be carefully watched.^ Anyhow the central legislature 
would be relieved from one form of temptation. 

These are what may be called mechanical remedies for 
evils arising from defects in th^ mechanism of Pariia- 

^ Where, however, the undertaking extentis over a wide area and has a national 
importance, national subventions may be unavoidable. 
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mentary institutions. * With those 'causes of decline 
which are either independent of the legislatures them- 
selves, or arise from the intensity of party spirit, or the 
indisposition of men qualified to serve their country to 
offer themselves as candidates, — for these causes the 
remedies have to be sought elsewhere. Representative 
Assemblies must remain the vital centre of the frame of 
government in every country not small enough to permit 
of the constant action of direct popular legislation ; and 
even in such countries they cannot be altogether dispensed 
with. The utility which Mill and Bagehot saw in them 
remains, if perhaps reduced. The people as a whole 
cannot attend to details, still less exercise over the Execu- 
tive the watchful^supervision needed to ensure honest and' 
efficient administration. 



CHAPTER LIX 

THE PATHOLOGY OF LEC ISLATi' R ES 

As new maladies assail the human body with advancing 
Uge or when the external conditions of life are changed, 
so w'ith the progress of the 'years unforeseen weaknesses 
are disclosed in political institutions. 'The thinkers and 
statesmen of last century either did not discern, or gave 
little thought to several such weaknesses incident to 
representative assemblies which have now begun to cause 
concern. Five of these chronic ailments, some of which 
have been briefly adverted to in the last chapter, deserve 
examination. 

I. First comes the practice of what is called in pngland 
Obstruction, in America Filibustering, in Australia Stone- 
walling, in Germany Dauerreden^ //. the systematic 
effort to delay the progress of business bj^^speaking against 
time, or by a series of motions (usually amendments to 
a Bill) which arc intended 0 Keep the assembly as long 
as possible from reaching a decision on the main question 
before it. Jn a mild form, this must have been an old 
device, pardonable or even justifiable when a party that 
found itself in a temporary majority tried to snatch a 
division. It could also be excused when employed as an 
honest protest by a minority which felt ’that it had not 
been allowed a fair chance of stating its case. In our times 
it has, however, been systematically used to paralyse the 
action of a legislature. In Epgland, whose Parliament* 
was formerly distinguished for a decorous propriety in the 
conduct of business, obstruction was raised to the level of 
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a fine art,^ with the Vesult not onfy of obliging the 
majority to spend excessive time over tiheir measures, but 
of discrediting the House of Commons itself. The 
temptation to resort to it is strongest in countries living 
under the so-called “ Cabinet ” or “ Parliamentary system,” 
because in them the fortunes of the Administration are 
associated with the measures it proposes, so that when 
an important Bill fails for want of time to be passed, or 
when the disproportionate expenditure of time upon it 
compels the abandonment of other measures, the Cabinet 
suffers, having been unable to fulfil promises made to its 
supporters. In such countries, therefore, an Opposition 
is often tempted to waste time, for even if the particular 
measure obstructed is not disliked on its merits, the' 
Ministry is prevented from proceeding to other measures 
which are actually so disliked, and is thus made to seem 
impotent in the eyes of the electors. This abuse of the 
right of free discussion has, in most countries, compelled 
the adoption of rules enabling the majority to close debate 
and proceed to an immediate vote. Such rules, however 
necessary as a remedy, are themselves an evil, for they 
are in turn abused to pass measures which, having been 
imperfectly discussed, will probablj prove faulty when 
they come to be applied. No remedy, except closure, 
has yet been discovered against obstruction, nor any for 
the misuse of ciosure itself. In England the Adminis- 
tration, when it suffered from the former, used to believe 
that the electors would purwsh obstructionist members 
by refusing to re-elect them, and these members, when 
silenced by the closure, likewise believed that the electors 
woijld commiserate them and condemn the Administration. 
But neither of these things happened. The electors did 
not examine the merits of the quarrel, but blamed both 
parties, and regretted the good old days when neither 
majority nor minority pressed its rights to their utmost 
legal limit. 

1 Some remarks of the Lord Uhanceiior m the Mouse of Lords, in maren 1919, 
(taring a debate on Devolution, contain an instructive account of the methods practised 
in the House of Commons. 
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Obstruction is only one of the causes which have 
made it difficult fpr representative assemblies to meet the 
demands for legislation, more numerous now than ever 
before, that are made upon them. In France, in the 
United States, in England, arrears accumulate for over- 
taking which no means has yet been discovered.^ 

II. A comparatively new feature in representative 
assemblies is the multiplication of parties. Most coun- 
tries began with two the party of Advance, called 
in England Whigs, and afterwards Liberals, and the 
party which defended existing conditions, called Tories 
or Conservatives. So in France there was the con- 
servative party of the Right, and the party of the Left 
which pressed for changes, the former generally mon- 
archical in its sympathies, the latter republican. But 
latterly, partly by the splitting up of these old parties, 
partly by the emergence of new issues, sometimes of 
race, sometimes of religion, sometimes of class, parties 
have grown more numerous. In the British House of 
Commons there were in 1914 three well- organized 
parties, to which two or three much smaller groups have 
now been added. In the German Reichstag there were 
in 1914 five or six,^ while in the French Chan?-ber the 
eleven or twelve of 1914 have been but slightly reduced 
in number. 

I 

When a phenomenon appears simultaneously in 
several countries, one must search for a generally operative 
cause. Such a cause may be found in the fact that 
whereas the middle of last century was an era of destruc- 
tion, when monarchical or oligardiic institutions were 
being rejected in favour of more popular forms of govern- 
ment, all the advocates of reform, while differing on some 
points, could agree in getting rid of what had become 
odious or obsolete. When, however, the work of con- 
struction had to be undertaken, divergences appeared 


^ In Britain proposals have been made for a scheme of federalization or devolution 
creating local assemblies to relieve Parliament. 

“ It is not yet possible to define the position in the Reichstag of 1920, 
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between sections each* of which had schemes of its 
own to propound. Thus Radicals drew apart from 
Liberals, and the classes which had special grievances 
tended to form class parties. Nevertheless there were 
also at work other causes, varying in different countries. 
Among these were Race and Religion. In Germany 
a Roman Catholic party arose many years ago, while 
the Poles formed a group by themselves. In the 
United Kingdom the sentiment of Irish nationality 
created a third party opposed to Liberals and Tories alike. 
In France the Catholic Church has kept alive a party 
which was at first Monarchist and still resists the anti- 
clerical Republican majority. This has happened in 
Holland and Belgium also. In Canada a Farmers" party; 
and even in Switzerland ^ Peasants* party, has arisen. 
In these countries, as well as in Britain and Australia, 
Socialist or Labour parties have evolved themselves on 
a basis partly of class interest, partly of theoretic doctrine. 
Only in the United States have the two old-established 
parties been strong enough to maintain their supremacy, 
doing this the more easily because it is not Congress but 
a vote of the people every four years that gives executive 
power ^o one or other party, so thai the legislature is not, 
as in “Parliamentary countries,** the centre of political 
conflict,^ That Republic has thus escaped two unfortunate 
results which th^ Group system has produced in countries 
living under the Parliamentary Frame of Governmeiit. 
One is the instability of Cabinets, the other the difficulty 
of carrying through controversial legislatioLf Where 
there are more than two parties, it is probable that no one 
party may hold a n^ajority of the whole Chamber. The 
Ex*ecutive, being dependent on the support of a majority, 
is in such cases liable to be defeated by any combination 
of the minority parties, and when power passes to the larger 
of those minorities, the new Executive, consisting of the 
chiefs of that party, is expo;ped to a like peril. This affects 

* * Iff the United States, moreover, .the elements of religious animosity are absent. 

See as to the causes which have prevented the new parties that have been launched in 
America from maintaining themselves against the old parties, Chapters on the U.S.A. in 
Part II. 
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not only the tenure of office bilt the consistency and 
thoroughness of l^islative measures, which have to be so 
framed as to obtain from members of the Opposition 
parties a support sufficient to enable them to pass. The 
only remedy lies in the making of bargains between the 
Executive and the leaders of one at least of the Opposition 
parties, thus creating a combination capable of keeping 
the Executive in power and helping it to pass some of 
its Bills ; but such combinations are unstable, and legisla- 
tion passed under such conditions becomes a matter of 
compromise, showing the faults incident to measures 
founded on no clear principle. Sometimes a minority 
party can, as the price of its support, extort * from the 
party in power measures which the bulk of that party 
dislikes, and which may not express the general will of 
the nation.^ For these evils, such as they are, members 
of the legislatures cannot be blamed. The sources lie in 
the nature of a representative system ; and though racial 
and even religious antagonisms may in time by a process 
of assimilation disappear from the greater countries, the 
social or economic bases of parties are likely to last so 
long as no single type of economic doctrine becomes 
completely dominant. Within the party of Advai]ce there 
will always be some desiring to move faster than others, 
and theorists, attracting bands of followers, will point 
out various paths into the Promised Larfd. 

III. From groups in the legislatures one may pass to 
note the results of the existence in the electorate of small 
sections which exercise a power disproportionate to their 
numbers. Where electors^ having a personal interest, 
such as a particular trade {e.g. dealers in intoxicating 
liquors), or the votaries of a particular view, such as ahti- 
vaccinationists, regard their special interest or tenet as of 
supreme importance, they are apt to make their support 
of a candidate depend on his promising to support it in 
the legislature, and where the jontest is likely to be close, 
the candidate will probably give the promise, Thu« the 


See as to these phenomena in Australia, Chapters i^n that country in Part II. 
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interest or view, possibly little better than a fad, secures 
an artificial support in the legislature, and the real 
wishes of the electors are misrepresented. In Britain, 
for instance, the postal and telegraph clerks were (in 
the larger towns) accustomed to tell a candidate that 
they would vote for or against him according as he 
promised or refused to promise to support in Parlia- 
ment their demand for higher salaries ; and by this method 
they secured in the House of Commons a majority of 
votes which represented not the views of the electors 
generally, nineteen-twentieths of whom took no interest 
in the matter, but only the pliability of complaisant 
candidates, so that the Ministry which wished to resist 
the demand found itself overborne. It is a weakness of 
the representative system thjJt it gives undue importance 
to any section which, forgetting its duty to the whole 
community, puts its vote up to be bid for by a candidate, 
to whichever party he may belong. In Australia such 
action by the railway employees once gave rise to serious 
trouble. 

IV. To understand another malady which now 
threatens the utility of representative assemblies we must 
cast a glance back into the history )f the representative 
system. It began in the Middle Ages with the sending 
to the national council, presided over by the King, of 
persons deputed ^to grant to him money for the State 
services, and was also used for the promulgation of the 
few laws which were then passed, the chief of which, in 
England, related to the tenure of land. I take England 
as the example to be described, because in it the represen- 
tative system has had an unbroken career, now continued 
in dther English-speaking countries. The earliest repre- 
sentatives had a simple duty, that of granting money 
to the Crown for the national services. By degrees the 
'House of Commons drew to itself larger and larger 
powers in legislation ar\d ^ delivered its views on the 
greats political issues of the time. Members were under- 
stood to be expressing the •general mind and will of those 
who dwelt in the shires and boroughs whence they came, 
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and they usually did so.^ Little question was raised as to 
their obligation to precisely ascertain and obediently convey 
exactly what their electors desired. Practically they had 
a wide discretion, and felt themselves to be not merely 
representatives of particular localities, but also members 
of the Great Council of the Nation, successors of the 
(non-representative) Witan of Old England before the 
Norman Conquest, the Wibe Men who were wont to consult 
with the Sovereign on all great matters touching the 
welfare of the realm, bringing to those matters not only the 
will of their constituents but their own wisdom, and 
therefore a freedom which could not be limited by 
positive instructions, because it was to be exercised after 
’•hearing what the Sovereign and his advisers, as well as 
their own colleagues, had to say to them. ‘ There were then, 
be it remembered, no newspapers, and public opinion ex- 
pressed itself upon very few subjects. Broadly speaking, 
it was not till the eighteenth century that the question 
was seriously mooted how far a member's duty was to 
think, speak, and vote according to his personal views 
or according to the views of the majority of his con- 
stituents. The point was discussed by Edmund Burke in 
his famous letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. His argument 
that the member is not and ought not to be a mere* delegate 
held the field till in our own time the stress laid upon 
the principle of popular sovereignty •has led many to 
contend that in a true democracy the representative must 
be nothing more than a s^rt of conduit-pipe conveying 
the will of those who elected Kim. The growth of party 
organization makes possible the application of the principle, 
for the political committee which exisjts in each constituency 
can watch the votes of its member and is likely, especi- 
ally if so requested by the Central Office of the party to 
which he belongs, to warn him that he must give un- 
questioning support to the party leaders. 

The various views held ^rqgarding the grounds for 


* Though in Tudor and early Stuart times Vhe Crown, by giving the t iglrt of repre- 
sentation to many insignificant boroughs in which it could control the electors, trlci to 
secure the presence of persons subservient to its will. 
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choosing a representative, and thck duties incumbent 
on him, may be reduced to three theories or types of 
theory. ‘ 

(1) He may be chosen as the person whom the con- 
stituency selects to urge its special local demands, to state 
its special grievances, to obtain for it from the Govern- 
ment a full share of whatever is going in the way of 
money grants for local purposes, or any other favours. 

(2) He may be chosen as a person eminently fitted 
by character and attainments to meet and consult with 
other representatives in the council of the nation on 
public affairs, while also in accord with the general views 
of the constituency regarding those affairs. 

(3) He may be chosen as a spokesman of the party 
which holds a nTajority in tiie constituency, bound, what- 
ever his personal opinions on any question, to speak and 
vote as the majority commands him, being thus a sort of 
telephone wire by which it transmits its wishes. This is 
the doctrine of the mandat imperatij^ and has been strongly 
urged by those who carry furthest the belief that the 
people, the whole mass of voting citizens, hold a 
definite opinion and are prepared t ^ declare their will re- 
garding every question of some moment Any other kind 
of representation seems to them undemocratic and delusive. 

It is possible that the same man may combine the 
qualifications and' fulfil the duties required and imposed 
by the first and third theories. He may serve the con- 
stituency for its local purposes and the party for its 
national as well as for local purposes. But he ^could not 
at the same time dischai*ge also the duties prescribed by 
the second theory, _ No rnSn can serve two masters. 
Cases arise in which the demands of a locality or the 
commands of a party are at variance with the interests 
of the nation, and the honest man who perceives this 
variance will have to sacrifice one or other. The third 
theory makes his duty to the party majority paramount. 

Are there not here two duties, each in itself clear, but 
at moments incompatible in practice ? One duty of a 
member is that of securing full weight in Parliament for 
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the opinion of his constituents, both as to the persons to 
be entrusted with executive power and as to the laws to 
be passed. The other duty, owed to the nation, is that 
of supporting whatever action, legislative or administrative, 
he believes to be best for the national interests. Does 
democratic theory require him to give a vote which his own 
judgment holds to be against those interests ? Is he to be 
the mouthpiece of views he thinks mistaken ? The matter 
is not so simple as it seems. The member may have been 
elected some while ago and conditions may have changed. 
Ministers may have so acted as to weaken the confidence 
his constituents then reposed in them. The question on 
which he has now to vote may be one on which he gave 
as a candidate no pledge, or maybe one which nobody 
foresaw at the time of the eWction. When his constitu- 
ents chose him, can they have meant that he was not to 
profit by what he has learnt from debates in the legisla- 
ture } If so, why have debates ? It may be impossible 
for him to ascertain how the majority of his constituents 
would view the particular question now at issue. He 
may of course consult the local committee, but such a 
committee, being usually more partisan than is the 
majority of his party, will probably tell him to support 
his party leaders, being naturally biassed in their favour 
whatever their conduct. Why should he become the 
slave of a small caucus ? The electors cmust have meant 
to leave him some discretion, though it is hard to say 
how much. 

It would seem, then, thkt the only way in which the 
system of the imperative mandate could be worked in 
practice would be to have in each constituency a com- 
mittee constantly instructing the member how to vote, 
and for that purpose summoning a meeting of the party 
electors whenever an important issue arose,. The objections 
to this need no stating. The only way in which a member 
could defend himself from charges of breach of faith to 
his electors would be by his announcing while a candidate 
that he jeserved his freedom upon all questions save those 
on which he gave a positive and definite pledge. 
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One thing is clear. If a representative so dislikes the 
whole policy of his own party as to wish to cross over to 
the other, his diAy is to resign his sea't forthwith. This 
is now the rule in Great Britain. So, too, if his opinions 
have so changed as regards one important measure that, 
having been elected to advocate it, he can do so no longer, 
he must resign. But where the Executive Ministers have 
announced a new policy on a new issue, is he bound to 
follow them into it because the bulk of their and his party 
supports them in it ^ This question arose in England when 
a large majority of the Conservative party adopted a 
Protectionist policy in 1904-5. It arose in 1899 when 
the Government of that day entered on the South 
African War. One of their supporters, a member of 
high personal character, wh« had been resident in South 
;\frica and knew its condition, disapproved of their 
policy and spoke against it in Parliament. The issue was 
a new one, but his local committee, apparently with the 
support of the local majority, called on him to resign. 
Nevertheless he retained his seat till the next general 
election and seemed to be generally held justified in 
doing so. 

I'he present tendency in England is to make the 
membef more distinctly a delegate than he is in France 
or Italy, where people pass lightly from one to another 
of the various Liberal and Radical groups,^ or than he is 
in America, where a straight party vote is exacted only 
on the main points of the party programme. In Switzer- 
land the Constitution declaies that he is not tp consider 
himself a delegate, and th\; recent constitution of Esthonia 
enunciates the same view. To press hard the doctrine 
tha.t a member is a mere delegate would result [a) in 
deterring men of independent character from entering 
Parliament ; {b) in reducing the value of Parliamentary 
debate ; (^) in increasing the control of local party 
committees ; and (</) in making a Cabinet even more 

powerful over its followers m Parliament than it now is. 

• • 

^ In France, however, party discipline is rigid among the Socialists, who arc the best 
organized party. 
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V. There remains to be mentioned a more serious 
menace to the healthy action of representative bodies. 

Every party in a legislature is strong not only by its 
numbers but by its unity, i.e. by the freedom from in- 
ternal dissensions which enables it to bring to bear its 
full strength and cast a unanimous vote on every im- 
portant occasion. When a party has a definite programme 
and is earnest in pushing that programme, it may require 
those whom it approves as candidates to promise to hold 
together in the legislature and vote as one united body. 
They may be content to pledge themselves at their 
election to every item in the formally adopted party pro- 
gramme, and to give their votes accordingly. But as 
that document, like every other document, needs to be 
interpreted and applied to the circumstances of each case 
as it arises, this plan might not always secure unity, for 
members might interpret its terms differently, and cir- 
cumstances might make the particular terms inapplicable. 
Hence some organizations have gone further by requiring 
candidates to undertake that they will, if elected, always 
obey any direction which the majority of the party in the 
legislature, assembled in a secret conclave — such as is called 
in America a party caucus’* — may pronounce. The 
member who has given such a promise forgoes his 
independence. He has his chance of influencing his 
colleagues in the conclave, but when a •decision has pro- 
ceeded from the majority of those presenl and voting, he, 
whether present or absent, will be bound, irrespective of 
his own convictions, to obey that decision. 

This method enhances the pbwer of a compact Group 
whether the group be a majority or minority of the 
whole Chamber. If it be a minority, the group are in a 
strong position to deal with the leaders of the majority 
party, for whenever the latter feel doubtful of success in 
a division, owing to differences in their own ranks, the 
group may offer to give its solid support upon certain 
terms favourable to themselves, and may thus extort from 
the other, dominant party something the group desires. 
If, on the other hand, the group constitute a majority in 
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the Chamber, it is omnipotent. The ball is at its feet ; 
it can count onf passing all its measures, and need not . 
trouble to expound or defend proposals in debate except 
for the purpose of saving appearances and putting its 
case before the country. It has only to go on voting 
sTeadily what has been previously determined on in secret, 
uninstructed and unmoved by arguments from any other 
part of the Chamber, because there is no n*eed for listening 
to words which cannot affect its predetermined action. 
The Chamber, having ceased to be deliberative, has become 
a mere voting machine, the passive organ of an unseen 
despotism. It may have even ceased to express the 
national will, for the majority of a majority party does not 
necessarily represent the vie^ of the majority of the whole 
Chamber. Assume that whole Chamber to consist of 210 
members, no of whom constitute the ruling Group. 
Suppose the majority of that group who decide upon a 
particular course to be 60 against 50 dissentients. Add to 
these fifty the hundred other members of the Chamber who 
are also opposed to the course proposed. That course will 
be carried by a compact majority of no against 100, 
although, if the real opinion of the members were expressed 
by the wote, it would be rejected by 150 against 60. If 
we were to try to ascertain the probable will of the people 
on the matter by examining the popular majorities in each 
constituency by Vhich the 60 members whose vote in 
caucus prevailed had been elected, as compared .with tlie 
number of votes cast for •the 1 50 members who dis- 
approved, the contrast between the true popular will and 
the decision rendered by those who are supposed to 
represent it in the Assembly might become still more 
evident. Yet by this method of subjecting the whole 
Assembly to a bare majority of a majority the most far- 
reaching and possibly irrevocable decisions might be taken. 

This may seem a sorry result for representative 
government to have reached, yet it is a logical and legiti- 
mate* development of the principle of Majority Party Rule 
and there seems to be no remedy except by invoking the 
whole people to pass judgment upon Bills by a Referendum. 
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The Parliamentary caucus system here described was 
invented by the Irish party in the British House of 
Commons and worked there from 1880 to 1918. In its 
first ten years it proved effective, turning out two Ministries 
in succession after obtaining large concessions from each. 
It has also been practised with success in the legislatures 
of the Australian States and in that of the Federal 
Commonwealth. It has been to some extent adopted 
as regards various subjects by Socialist parties in the French 
Chamber, and may spread wherever party spirit is strong 
enough to induce men to subordinate their views and 
wills to the attainment of a few aims they ,are united 
in desiring. The requisites for its existence are two — 
a definite programme and ^ fervent party zeal. The 
presence of a strong-willed leader, able by his hold on 
the party outside the Chamber to maintain discipline 
among his followers within it, facilitates its work. 
C. S. Parnelfs possession of the advantages mentioned 
counted for much, but the Australian Labour parties have 
won their victories mainly by the loyal cohesion of their 
members and the pressure of the outside Labour organiza- 
tion, to which all are responsible. 

Every one of the defects in, or perversions of, repre- 
sentative government which I have enumerated arises 
naturally out of the conditions of political life, and none 
is peculiar to countries living under universal suffrage. In 
particulaf. Obstruction and the rule of a legislative caucus 
are natural weapons of war*, ready to the hand of party 
spirit. No attempt to deal by law with any of these evils 
has a promise of success. .They can be cured only by 
the action of public opinion, which can show its dis- 
pleasure at practices that lower the character and utility 
of representative assemblies. But opinion is in most 
countries too much absorbed with the economic and 
social aims to which legislation should be directed to give 
due attention to legislative methods, and the leaders of a 
party are usually too eager for a temporary victory to forgo 
the means, however dangerous for the future, by which 
victoi;y may be won. It is not that they are short-sighted : 
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many foresee clearly enough the consequences of their 
acts : it is that fn politics most men are prone to sacrifice . 
the future interests of the nation to the temporary interests 
of the party, or, to give them the benefit of a common 
excuse, to attain by pernicious means a laudable end. 

Though the dignity and moral influence of repre- 
sentative legislatures have been declining, they are still an 
indispensable part of the machinery of government in 
large democracies, since it is only in comparatively small 
populations that citizens can be frequently summoned to 
vote by Referendum and Initiative. Hence the quality 
of a legislature, the integrity and capacity of its members, 
the efficiency of the methods by which it passes laws and 
supervises the conduct of the Executive, must continue fb 
he of high significance to a nation’s welfare. The dictum 
of a legal sage in the seventeenth century, “ England can 
never be ruined except by a Parliament,” is true to-day 
of all countries in which the Parliamentary system exists, 
and is still able to hold its ground against revolutionary 
forces. 




CHAPTER LX 

THE EXECUTIVE IN A DEMOCRACY 

As men are apt to estimate the merits of a religion by the 
influence it exerts on the conduct of those who profess it, 
so a form of government may be judged by what it does 
for the peace and welfare of the people who live under it. 
In applying this test to democracy, which purports to be a 
'‘government of the laws and not of men,” we have to 
ask how far its legislative machinery succeeds in making 
good laws, its judicial machinery in providing for their just 
application, its executive machinery in carrying them out 
efficiently and in enforcing respect for them. The Legis- 
lature and the Judiciary have been already considered. It 
remains to examine the Executive or Administrative 
Department. 

As freedom had been won by resistance to arbitrary 
monarchs, the Executive power was long deemed danger- 
ous to freedom, watched with suspicion, and hemmed 
in by legal restraints, but when fhe power of the people 
had been established by long usage, these suspicions 
vanished, so that now it is only in countries where C9n- 
stitutional government is not well settled, as is still the 
case in most of the republics of Spanish America and 
in the small kingdoms of South-eastern Europe, that 
the head of the Executive, be he President or King, can 
venture to aim at a dictatorship«-or can, as did the Kings of 
Greece and Bulgaria, betray the nation into a polity it 
disapproves. Only in France does enough of the old 
appre|;\ension remain to make the people fear to extend 

392 
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the powers of their President. Thus it is unnecessary 
to treat here of fthe Executive as a danger to democracy. • 
The world asks to-day, not how far that branch of govern- 
ment hankers afte- mastery, but how far is it an efficient 
servant, capable and honest ? 

The Executive Department has been often described 
as the weak point in popular governments. In them, 
as compared with oligarchies or autocracies, it is said to 
lack continuity in policy, promptitude in action, courage 
to enforce its decisions, judgment in the selection of 
officials, and the possession of that special knowledge and 
technical skill which administration requires in our day. 
To estimate the truth of these allegations let us examine 
such evidence to. support or^rebut them as is supplied by 
the six countries whose governments have been described 
in Part 11. 'I'hat examination may be taken under four 
heads — first, the quality of the Ministers, i.e, the political 
heads of Executive Departments, in the countries aforesaid ; 
secondly, the subordinate officials, the civil service 
of the nation, which conducts all internal administration ; 
thirdly, the departments concerned with national defence, 
army, navy, and air fleet. 

A fourth head, the conduct ot foreign affairs, pre- 
sents different problems, and to it a separate chapter is 
devoted. 

I. In all the countries described, except Switzerland, 
the ministerial chiefs of the departments of State are poli- 
ticians, members of a party,* entering or quitting office 
as their parties gain or lose power. There are always 
among them men of some prominence and generally of 
talent, who have risen either in the representative assembly 
by the gift of speech or by a service to their party 
which marks them out for promotion. Thus every 
ministry, especially in Parliamentary countries like France, 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, is sure to 
contain four or five, or possibly more, leading figures in 
the raling party, and theyjmay turn out capable adminis- 
trators. But ministerial posts, even important posts, are 
often conferred upon mediocre men whom the Crime 
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Minister, or (in the United States) the President, finds 
it well to include, in his Cabinet for political reasons of 
various kinds, perhaps because they have influence in some 
particular part of the country or with some particular 
section of opinion. In none of these six countries is 
much regard paid either to special knowledge or to 
aptitude for administration, save that in the legal posts 
professional skill and eminence are essential. Otherwise 
political considerations come first, though in France it 
has been usual to choose as Minister of War a General, 
and as Minister of Marine an Admiral. Switzerland 
stands by itself as not changing its Ministers, for they are 
elected for five years and almost always re-elected. They 
are selected from politicians ,who have had legislative ex- 
perience, and are chosen rather in respect of their general 
capacity and the confidence their character inspires than on 
the score of their special fitness for any particular kind of 
administrative work. 

This method of choice (in the five first-named coun- 
tries) is based on the idea that as the Government is a 
party government kept in office by a party whose policy 
is that of the majority in the legislature (or, in the United 
States, that of the party to which the President belongs), 
the departments must be administered on the lines of this 
policy, and be defended in the legislature (except in the 
United States) by men who are experts«>in politics if in 
nothing else. The two disadvantages of the system are 
that the Minister may hav6 no special competence, and 
that, however competent, he will, when his party loses 
power, be ejected from the office he has successfully filled ; 
but against these may be set the advantage that an ^ble 
incoming Minister can bring in new ideas and help to 
keep his department in touch with the movements of 
public opinion. In France, England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia there is the further merit of securing that there 
shall almost always be some corrtpetent critics in the ranks 
of the Opposition. On the i?i^hole, the system destribed 
gives good results, and would give better if more weight 
were*- allowed in constructing a Cabinet to the qualifi- 
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cations, general or special, of the politicians selected, and 
less to merely Ipolitical reasons. This remark applies • 
to England also, where, though family favouritism and 
social influence niw count for very little, political con- 
siderations still take precedence of expert knowledge and 
skill. 

II. In all the six countries described the working staff 
of the departments, i.e, the administrative Civil Service 
of the country, is outside politics, and posts in it are held 
(except to some extent in the United States) irrespective 
of the transfer of power from one party to another. 
Partisan influences have, however, their influence on pro- 
motions, especially in the higher grades. In all the six 
countries the civil servants, are as a class competent aiiH 
honest, equal to those to be found in any European 
monarchy, and of course incomparably superior to those 
of Tsarist Russia, where corruption flourished like a green 
bay tree from the top to the bottom of the official hier- 
archy. Nowhere, however, were they so admirably 
trained as was the German bureaucracy ; nowhere was 
so large a proportion of the nation’s ability to be found 
in the nation’s service. Democraev has given a better if 
not a more economical administration in France than did 
the monarchies that preceded it, and in Britain a much 
better administrayon than was that of the oligarchy before 
1832. The British service contains plenty of ability in 
its higher grades, and all grades work loyally for their 
chiefs, to whatever party the fatter belong. 

III. National defence against attacks from without 
has been well cared for in France and Switzeiland. If 
mugh less was done in the United States, that was because 
the risk of war with any powerful State had seemed 
negligible down^till 1915. The administrative work of 
the naval and military departments has been everywhere 
efficiently and for the most part honestly done, though 
malpractices have from time to time occurred in con- , 
nectidn with naval contracts in France and in the United 
States. To examine the reproach sometimes levelled at 
democratic Governments of neglecting their armies is not 
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here possible, for it would require an enquiry into the 
circumstances in each several case wherejineglect has been 
alleged. The wolf does sometimes come unexpected, but 
how often has the cry of “ Wolf” been jmstd when he was 
nowhere in the neighbourhood ! For a nation to be 
unprepared because it has itself no aggressive spirit is 
unwise, but to be so over-prepared as to grow aggressive 
and launch an unjustified attack may have a still worse 
ending. 

Among modern democracies France and Switzerland 
alone impose compulsory military service. In the other 
countries and in Britain the need for it is. matter of 
controversy. The United States imposed it when she 
entered the Great War in 19^7, and so did Great Britain 
in 1915 after about three millions of men had volunteered, 
as did New Zealand and Canada also. The Australian 
people, twice consulted by w^ay of Referendum, refused. 
Australia and New Zealand had before 1914, and with 
little opposition, prescribed a certain measure of military 
training in peace-time. On the whole, democracies seem 
at present disposed to peace, but the ancient and mediaeval 
republics were fond of fighting, and the United States, 
to-day the most pacifically minded among greatj States, 
was in 1846 and in 1898 drawn into wars which might 
easily have been avoided. 

IV. Now comes a more difficult ard controversial 
question, viz. the effect of democracy upon the enforcement 
of the laws and especially on. the maintenance of public 
order. Some have argued that governments installed 
by the votes of the multitude will fear to resist and 
suppress manifestations of popular' feeling even when 
they pass into violence and rioting. Others have replied 
that no government can so well afford to show firmness 
as one which stands solidly planted on fhe people’s will. 
Where a monarch or an oligarchy may stumble or halt 
lest it provoke a revolution, ^ men chosen freely by the 
nation may go boldly forward. ; 

There are facts to support both these contentions. 
Much may depend upon the circumstances of the 
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particular case, much upon the character either of the 
Government in power or of the particular official who is ^ 
charged with tlfp duty of maintaining public order. In 
the United Statens the National Government has almost 
always shown th^ requisite firmness. President Cleve- 
land during the Chicago riots of 1894 quelled an outbreak 
by sending in Federal troops. So recently as 1919 the 
action of a Governor of Massachusetts, who had dealt 
energetically with a strike of the Boston police, was, 
when he stood for re-clection, endorsed by an enormous 
vote coming from both political parties. On the other 
hand, there have been Australian cases in which State 
Governments — usually but not always Labour Govern- 
ments — have shown timidity, leaving it to the action of 
private citizens fo preserve Order, and to bring a strike to 
an end by themselves undertaking the work of running 
tram-cars or discharging ships’ cargoes which strikers were 
trying to impede.^ In France a Ministry whose head was 
himself in sympathy with Socialist views showed great 
vigour and, aided by public sentiment, saved a dangerous 
strike situation. Like energy was shown in a like case 
in Switzerland in 1918, the greai bulk of the nation 
approving the energetic action of the Federal Council. 
The saftie may be said of Canada, which has faithfully 
preserved the British traditions which make the vindica- 
tion of the law ifie first duty of the Executive. Strikes 
which pass into Violence are in our own day the most fre- 
quent causes of trouble, and the most difficult to deal with, 
because, although workmen on strike admittedly possess 
the right of endeavouring'to induce those whom employers 
are trying to hire iq their pface not to accept the work 
offered, “Peaceful Picketing” is apt to pass into threats 
or something more than threats, nor is it easy to draw the 
line.“ ^ 

^ It is particularly difficult in Australia for a Labour Government which is 
ruled by a caucus of representatives j)ledged to act together, and is largely controlled 
by an outside labour oi j.mization, to dl? all it might otherwise feci bound to do to 
prevent ^triJeers from resorting to violence. 

^ Leniency to law-breakers is by fto means confined to labour unions or radical 
democrats. It was observed in England on two recent occasions that the law-respecting 
spirit is only skin deep, onte when during the South African War attacks by mobs 
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In some of the xlmerican State Governments there has 
been laxity on the part of officials and slackness in action 
by the citizens when summoned to aid in (preserving order. 
Lynching prevails extensively in several of the Middle as 
well as in most Southern States, and, though the opinion 
of thoughtful men condemns the practice, some Governors 
or Mayors who have tried to repress it did not receive the 
support they deserved. It is also stated that locally elected 
officials are often remiss in enforcing the payment of taxes, 
and prone to acquiesce in minor breaches of the law lest 
they should incur enmities which would endanger their 
re-election.^ 

In trying to answer the broad question from which 
this chapter started, whether a democratic Executive can 
be a strong Executive, let us distinguish two different 
senses which the question may bear. An Executive is 
strong against the citizens when the law grants it a wide 
discretionary authority to command them and override 
their individual rights. There is nothing to prevent a 
democracy from vesting any powers over the private 
citizen it pleases in its elected magistrates. This kind of 
strength, strictly limited in English-speaking countries, 
has been allowed to remain not only in Italy, Belgium, 
and Spain, but in France, where the Republican' parties, 
though sometimes admitting that individual liberty is 
not duly safeguarded, do not like to part with a power 
they may need for crushing plots directed against the 
Republic. 

But there is another sense' in which the strength of an 
Executive is measured by its relation to the other powers 
in the State. The people may make it independent of the 
legislature, choosing it by their own vote, possibly fer a 
long term of years. They may enable it to defend itself 
against the legislature by giving it a veto /^md a sole initia- 


upon the houses of persons believed to be opposed to that war were palliated by 
persons of high official standing, and again whnn between 1907 and 19 iz the destruction 
of churches (including the exploding of a bomb in Westminster Abbey) and the setting 
fire to houses by militant suffragettes were defended or excused by many members 
of the “ most respectable ” clas^cs. 

^ See Vol, II. Chap. Xi.lII., ante. 
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tive in foreign affairs. The United States has gone 
furthest in this direction, and its President, independent of 
Congress for a fflur years* term, is the least fettered of * 
all Executives in free countries, though his power declines 
in moral authority; as that term draws to its end, and 
though the temptation to seek re-election may unduly 
affect his independence. Continuity in policy is hard to 
secure where the representative assembly and the Executive 
are liable to be changed by frequently recurring elections. 
Ministers who may be swept out of office by a hostile vote 
of the legislature, or may see the legislature itself pass under 
the control of the party opposed to their ow'n, are often 
deterred from bold action by the fear that it may endanger 
their own position, or may be reversed by their successors^ 
They are unwillifig to propose measures, however salutary, 
that are likely to be unpopular, and tempted to bid for 
support by promising bills whose chief merit is their 
vote-catching quality. This sort of instability and dis- 
continuity is the price which must he paid for that con- 
formity to the popular will of the moment which 
democracy implies, h is of course more harmful where 
the people itself is inconstant or c.ipricious. Such have 
been some democratic peoples, such may be some of those 
that are^iow starting on their career as independent States. 
But it so happens that none of the nations we have 
been studying p^sents this character. In all of them 
there often comes a “ swing of the pendulum from one 
party to another at a general election, and sometimes the 
change rises into what Americans call a “ tidal wave.” 
These oscillations are, hov^ever, mostly due, not to changes 
of opinion on large principles, but to displeasure with errors 
committed by the Ministry. Even the French, supposed 
to be of an excitable temper, are at bottom a conservative 
nation, safely anchored some to one, some to another set 
of ideas and beliefs. Nowhere are changes of Ministry so 
frequent as in France ; nowhere do they mean so little. 
Nevertheless it remains true that the uncertain tenure 
of any particular Ministry both there and in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand — and this is true of England 
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also — does operate to disturb the course of administration 
as well as legislation. 

The results of this enquiry may hp summed up as 
follows : ^ 

Ministries in democratic countries*^’ are no better in 
their composition, so far as ability is concerned, than they 
arc elsewhere, for political reasons may do as much to 
prevent the selection of the fittest men as secret intrigues 
do in monarchies or oligarchies. They are, however, 
more generally honest, being exposed to a more searching 
criticism than other forms of government provide. 

The principle of equality has had the useful result of 
securing free access for all to the permanent Civil Service 
v>f the State and of restraining the tendency to favouritism 
in promotions. The United States, whtire patronage was 
most abused, has by degrees fallen into line with other 
democracies, and its Civil Service is correspondingly 
improving. Democratic governments, not being militaristic 
in spirit, are reluctant to vote money for war preparations, 
but when convinced that there is a danger of aggression, 
they rise to the emergency. The Executive in a parlia- 
mentary democracy suffers from its slippery foothold, 
which often prevents it from carrying through those legis- 
lative or administrative schemes of reform the success of 
which depends on their maintenance for a course of years.^ 
Uncertainty of tenure deters it from action, however other- 
wise desirable, that is likely to offend aiYy body of voters 
strong enough to turn the balance against it at an election. 
So, too. Opposition leaders who hope to overthrow and 
replace the holders of power a^e apt to trim or “ hedge ” 
in order to win the favour of a section that may turn the 
scale in their favour.^ On the other hand, a Ministry can 
usually count upon the support of the great majority of 

^ No one can sit in a British Cabinet without being struck by the amount of time 
it spends in discussing parliamentary tactics, and especially how best to tountcra hostile 
motion in the House of Commons. These things, small as they may seem, are urgent, 
for the life of the Cabinet may be involved, jO ine larger questions of legislation have to 
stand over, perhaps to be lost for the session. 

** These' phenomena may be studied in t^e history of British political parties in 
tiieir dealings with Ireland, especially since the rise of the Irish Home Rule party in 
.•87S-;8. 
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the people in a war, or at any other grave crisis, and will 
then be quicl^y invested with exceptional powers. Even 
on less serious occasions, a democratic community, be it 
the nation or suci a unit as an American State or city, 
will usually rally vO a courageous chief who gives it a 
strong lead. Politicians fail more often by timidity than 
by rashness. 

As regards general domestic administration, demo- 
cracies have nothing to be ashamed of. We have found 
the civil servants are fairly competent in all the six 
democracies examined — perhaps least so in the United 
States, where the results of the Spoils System are still felt 
— and the average of honesty is higher than it was in the 
less popular governments of the past. They are doubt- 
less less efficient’ than was fhe bureaucracy of Germany 
betore 1914, but efficiency was purchased at a price which 
free peoples cannot afford to pay. 



CHAPTER LXI 


DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY^ 

Statesmen, political philosophers, and histt>rians have 
b,een wont to regard the conduct of foreign relations as 
the reproach of democratic government: The manage- 
ment of international relations needs — so they insist — 
knowledge, consistency, and secrecy, whereas democracies 
are ignorant and inconstant, being moreover o))liged, by 
the law of their being, to discuss in public matters unfit 
to be disclosed. That this has been perceived by the 
people themselves appears from the fact that modern 
legislatures have left this department to officials, because 
it was felt that in this one department democracies cannot 
safely be democratic. ^ 

Per contra^ popular leaders in some countries have, 
with an increasing volume of support, denounced Foreign 
Offices as having erred both in aims and in methods. 
They allege that the diplomacy of European States is 
condemned by the suspicion which it has constantly 
engendered and that the brand of failure is stamped 
upon it by the frequent recurrence of war, the evil which 
diplomacy was created to prevent. 

These views, apparently opposite, are not incompatible. 

1 This chapter, composed before the Armistice of November uji8, has been left 
unmodified (save by tlie addition of the last sentence), because the tirre has not come 
either to draw a moral as to what is called ** secret diplomacy from, the negotiations 
of 19 1 9- zo, or to comment freely in a treatise^such as this on the recent action of 
Governments and peoples in their attempts to restore peace and order in the world j not 
to add that the extraordinary events of the four preceding years had so disturbed the 
balance and normal working of men’s minds as to make it unsafe to treat many things 
that have happened as supplying a basis for general conclusions. 
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Oligarchies, and the small official class which in many 
democracies has had the handling of foreign affairs, may ^ 
have managed t|em ill, and yet it niay be that the whole 
people will mana{;e them no better. The fault may lie in 
the conditions of iSie matter itself and in those tendencies 
of human nature which no form of government can over- 
come. What we want to know is not whether oligarchic 
and secret methods have failed — that may be admitted — 
but whether democratic and open-air methods will succeed 
any better. What light does history throw on the 
question ? 

Here at starting let a distinction be drawn between 
Ends and Means in the sphere of foreign policy a 
distinction which, though it exists in all branches o*f 
administration, is less significant in the domestic branches, 
because in them Ends, if not assumed as generally recog- 
nized, are and must be determined by the people through 
their representatives. Justice, the maintenance of public 
o^'der, economy in expenditure are understood to be aims 
in every department, while the particular objects for which 
money is to be spent and the modes of raising it are pre- 
scribed by statute. But the relations of States to one 
another, varying from day to day as th.- circumstances which 
govern them vary, cannot be handled by large assemblies 
in a large country, but must be determined by adminis- 
trators who are ^incessantly watching the foreign sky. 
Modern legislatures accordingly, though they sometimes 
pass resolutions indicating course to be followed, or 
condemning a course which has been followed, by a 
Ministry, have recognized that in foreign affairs the choice 
of Means must belong to a small body of experts, and 
have accordingly left to these persons all details, and the 
methods which diplomacy must employ in particular 
cases, allowing them a wide, possibly a too wide, dis- 
cretion. 

But while Foreign Offices and diplomatic envoys may be 
the prpper persons to choose and apply Means, the general 
principles which should gifide and the spirit which should 
inspire a nation’s foreign policy are a different matter, too 
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wide in scope, too grave in consequences, to be determined 
by any authority lower than that of the people. There 
may be a divergence of opinion on these/principles, i,e, on 
the Ends to be pursued, between the Pojple of a country 
and those of their servants to whom/ the daily conduct 
of foreign affairs has been left, and it may be that the 
latter do not obey the real wishes of the people but seek 
Ends and apply principles which the people, if consulted, 
would disapprove. To this distinction as affecting con- 
clusions regarding the range of popular action I shall 
presently return. 

About one aim there can be no divergence. The State 
must preserve its independence. It must be' safe from 
attack, able to secure fair opportunities for its citizens 
to trade and to travel abroad unmolested ; and these 
legitimate aims can be pursued in a spirit of justice and 
friendliness to other States. All States, however, what- 
ever their form of government, have pursued other aims 
also, and pursued them in a way frequently at variance with 
justice and honour. They have attacked other States on 
trivial pretexts, have sought to acquire territory, to fill 
their own treasury, or enrich some of their own citizens, 
at the expense of their neighbours, have placed their State 
power at the service of men who pleaded that while 
enriching themselves they were benefitjng the country by 
bringing money into it. Most States diave, in pursuing 
these objects, been a law unto themselves. When strong, 
they have abused their strength, justifying all means by 
the plea af State advantage. They have disregarded good 
faitff from the days when democratic Athens wantonly 
attacked the isle of Melos* killing .and enslaving its in- 
habitanti^ down to the days of Louis XI. and Caesar BoVgia, 
and from the days of Borgia’s contemporary Machiavelli 
down to thyose of Frederick the Second^of Prussia, who 
began his literary career with a book designed to refute the 
maxims of tfie Florentine statesman. Though in con- 
sidering how popular governments have succeeejed in 
the sphere of foreign policy, rtgard must be had to the 
moral quality of tfe^t policy both in Ends and in Means, 
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the moral aspect may be in the first instance reserved, 
and the enquiry may go only to the question whether a , 
democracy is in that sphere more or less efficient than 
other forms of .?;overnment. Supposing “success” to 
mean the maximuli of power a State can attain in the 
world arena, what kind of government will best attain 
it? We can thereafter return to the moral side and 
enquire what sort of government will be most likely 
to observe justice and good faith, doing its duty by its 
neighbour States as a good citizen does his duty by his 
fellows. 

Does Ignorance forbid success to a democracy ? Let 
us hear the case which professional diplomatists make. 

A monarch \s free to select his ministers and ant- 
bassadors from among the best informed and most skilful 
of his subjects, and in an oligarchy the mind of the ruling 
class busies itself with foreign relations, and knows which 
of its members understand and are fitted to handle them. 
The multitude has not the same advantage. It is ill 
qualified to judge this kind of capacity, usually choosing 
its ministers by their powers of speech. If instead of 
leaving foreign affairs to skilled men it attempts to direct 
them either by its own votes, as did the Greek cities, or 
by instructing those who represent it in the legislature, 
how is it to acquire the requisite knowledge? Few of 
the voters knovf more than the most elementary facts 
regarding the conditions and the policy of foreign 
countries, and to appreciate the significance of these 
facts there is needed sor\e acquaintance with t<he history 
of the countries and the characters of the leading men. 
Not much of that acquaintance can be expected even 
from the legislature. One of the strongest arguments 
for democratic government is that the masses of the 
people, whatever else they may not know, do know where 
the shoe pinches, and are best entitled to specify the 
reforms they need. In foreign affairs this argument 
does 4iot apply, for they Jie out of the normal citizen’s 
range. All he can do at an election is to convey by 
his vote his view of general principles, and, in the case 
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of a conflict between two foreign nations, to indicate his 
sympathies. 

If the masses of the people have ^en inconstant in 
their views of foreign relations, this is yue to their ignor- 
ance, which disables them from following intelligently 
the course of events abroad, so that their interest in these 
is quickened only at intervals, and when that happens 
the want of knowledge of what has preceded makes a 
sound judgment unlikely. They are at the mercy of their 
party leaders or of the press, guides not trustworthy, 
because the politicians will be influenced by the wish to 
make political capital out of any successes scored or errors 
committed by a Ministry, while the newspapers may play up 
fo and exaggerate the prevailing sentiment of the moment, 
claiming everything for their own country, misrepresent- 
ing and disparaging the foreign antagonist. Consistency 
cannot be expected from a popular government which acts 
under a succession of impulses, giving no steady attention 
to that department in which continuity of policy is most 
needed. 

Secrecy in the conduct of diplomacy is vital in a world 
where each great nation is suspicious of its neighbours 
and obliged by its fears to try to discover th^ir plans 
while concealing its own. Suppose the ministry of a 
country to have ascertained privately that a foreign Power 
meditates an attack upon it or is formTi^g a combination 
against it, or suppose it to be itself negotiating a treaty of 
alliance for protection against such a combination. How 
can it proclaim either the intentions of the suspected 
Power or its own counter7Schemes without precipitating 
a rupture or frustrating its own "plans i A minister 
too honourable to deceive the legislature may feel hiniself 
debarred from telling it the facts, some of which may 
have been communicated under the seal of confidence. It 
is all very well to say that an open and straightforward 
policy best befits a free and high-minded people. But if 
such a people should stand alone in a naughty world, it 
will have to suffer for its virtues. As a democracy cannot 
do business secretly, it must therefore leave much, and 
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perhaps much of grave import, to its'ministers. Herein 
the superio’ itv for foreign affairs of a monarchy or an . 
oligarchy is most evident.^ 

There is fCrce in these considerations, yet a 
monarchy in whit^i the Sovereign may be either a fool, 
or the victim of his passions, or the plaything of his 
favourites, may succeed no better than a democracy. 
An oligarchy is better qualified, for in it power rests with 
a few trained and highly educated men who keep a 
watchful outlook on neighbouring states. I'he Roman 
Senate, in which these matters were controlled by leaders 
less numerous than a modern Cabinet, showed singular 
tenacity and (in its best davs) singular judgment in 
directing the for,eign relations of the Republic. And the 
same may be said of the ruling Council at Venice, who 
down to the eighteenth century were found able to keep 
secrets, and who proceeded upon well-settled lines, exempt 
from the caprices which an absolute sovereign is prone 
to indulge. 

To test the capacity of a popular government in this 
branch of its action, let us see how far such governments 
have shown wisdom in following sound aims and have 
succeeded in applying the means needed to attain them. 
Of the six countries examined, three — Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand — had no foreign policy of their own, but 
adopted, while fliore or less influencing, that of Great 
Britain, so we must consider the policy of Britain along 
with those of France, Switzerland, and the United States. 

The case of France js peculiar in this retpect, that 
the general lines of its policy- have during the whole life 
of the Third Republic (1871-1920) been determined 
by its position towards Germany, the one enemy from 
whom hostility was always to be feared, and from whom 
it was hoped to recover territory lost in war. This 

^ Though secrecy in diplomacy is oc-^asionally unavoidable, it has its perils. There 
was a case in our time in which a secret agreement was made which is now universally,^ 
admitted to have been imprudent and* has been condemned by its results, and which 
would not have been made had it Ijecn possible for public opinion to have been 
consulted and obtained regarding it. Publicity may cause ome losses, but may avert 
some misfortunes. 
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fact coloured all France’s foreign relations, forcing her 
to husband her strength and to seek for allies. As all 
parties felt alike on this supreme issue! all were agreed 
in keeping it out of party controversy: The incessant 
changes of Ministries scarcely affected^ the continuity of 
policy. Democracy was on its good behaviour ; fickleness 
as well as partisanship was held in check. Some friction 
arose between Ministers and Committees of the legislature, 
yet secrets were generally kept and the people acquiesced 
in a silence felt to be necessary. It goes without saying 
that errors were now and then committed, but these 
taken all together were less grave than the two which 
marked the later part of Louis Napoleon’s reign — 
the expedition to Mexico and the wa,r with Prussia. 
And, as the result has shown, they were incompar- 
ably less than those which brought ruin on the three 
great monarchies which entrusted their foreign relations 
to militaristic bureaucracies — Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. 

Switzerland’s foreign policy has long been prescribed 
by the obligation to preserve a strict neutrality. Lying 
between four great military Powers, she, while maintaining 
her own dignity, strove neither to offend nor f.o seem 
partial to any of them. All this has been done successfully 
by the Federal Council (a Cabinet of seven), always in the 
closest touch with the small legislature. * ^The suggestion 
made that treaties should be submitted to a Referendum 
has not received much support, though it would be con- 
sistent with the wide application, given to the principle of 
the Popular Vote on all matters of importance.^ Questions 
of foreign policy are seldom entangled with domestic 
issues, and rarely excite internal differences, just because 
the safety and independence of his country is the first care 
of every good Swiss. Particular steps mi^ght he blamed,^ 
but one can scarcely imagine the Federal Council taking 

^ Sec above, Vol. I. Chnp, XXIX., and cf. the book of M. Georg, Le 

i'ontrtle du peupU sur la pohtifje exti^ieure (Geneva, igib). Tin* qiicstion of Switzer- 
.and’s entrance into the League of Nations was sbbmitted to and affirmed by a popular 
vote in 1920. 

2 As^ happened during the European War of 1914-1918. 
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a course which, so far as principle went, public opinion 
would disapprove. 

Of all the Grt|it Powers, the United States is that which 
had, till recent the fewest foreign questions to deal 
with. Standing afiart in its own hemisphere, and with no 
State of that hemisphere approaching it in resources for war, 
it had little to do except with Spain so long as Spain held 
Cuba, with Mexico and with Great Britain. The people 
have cared little and known less about foreign affairs, 
except when their national pride was touched, or when 
their one favourite principle of policy, the exclusion of 
European interference from the New World, might seem 
to be affected. In either of these contingencies public 
opinion, soon worked up by an alert press, speaks out quick 
and loud. In this sense, tfierefore, public opinion con- 
trolled the conduct of foreign affairs whenever it cared to do 
so. At other times it has left them, unnoticed or unheeded, 
to the Executive and to the Senate. The Constitution 
associated that branch of Congress with the President, 
because, since neither he nor his Ministers can be ejected 
from office during his four years’ term, it was deemed 
unsafe to let him have sole control. The President has 
a Secre^ry of State to advise him, vho is sometimes a 
man of first-rate gifts, but more frequently only a 
politician selected because of his party standing, and 
possessing little knowledge of world a ffiairs. The staff 
of the office has been small, and too frequently changed. 
The Senate has been main I v guided by its Foreign 
Relations Committee, a ^fluctuating body, usually con- 
taining a few able men among others who know little 
of anything outside «• their own country, and may regard 
the interests of their own State rather than those of 
the Union. Jealous of its powers, and often impelled by 
party motives, the Senate has frequently checked the 
President’s action, sometimes with unfortunate results.^ 
It can debate with closed-^ doors, but this does not ensure 
secrecy. . * 

The President, however, who is always anxious to 

1 Sve on tills subject Mr. W. R. Thayer’s Ufe of John Hay. ^ 
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lead or to follow public opinion, and the Senate which 
r is scarcely less so, concern us less than public opinion 
itself. As its rule is in the United Sta^js more complete 
than elsewhere, it furnishes the best mdm. to the tendencies 
and capacities of a democracy. ^ 

The Republic has been engaged in three wars within 
the last hundred years. That against Mexico in 1846 
was the work of the slave-holding party which then con- 
trolled the Executive and the Senate, and whose leaders 
brought it on for the sake of creating Slave States and 
strengthening the grip of slavery on the Union. It was 
widely disapproved by public opinion, especially in the 
northern States, but the acquisition, by the treaty which 
Closed it, of vast and rich territories on jthe Pacific Coast 
did much to silence the voice of criticism. 

The war against Spain in 1898 might probably have 
been avoided, for Spain had been driven to the verge of 
consenting to withdraw from Cuba when the breach came. 
But the nation, already wearied by the incessant troubles to 
which Spanish misgovern ment had given rise during many 
years, had been inflamed by the highly coloured accounts 
which the newspapers published of the severities practised 
on the insurgents by Spanish generals, and the President, 
though inclined to continue negotiations, is believed to 
have been forced into war by the leaders of his own party, 
who did not wish their opponents to lia,ve the credit of 
compelling a declaration. In obtaining, by the peace 
which followed a short caiiipaign, the cession to the 
United Stntes of Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands, 
the President believed that }ie was carrying out the wishes 
of the people. This may have been so, for they were 
flushed with victory, and were moved not merely by the 
feeling that victory ought to bring some tangible gain, 
but also by a sort of philanthropic sentiment which was 
unwilling to hand back the conquered territories to Spanish 
maladministration. This warj therefore, though it shows 
"that a popular government may yield to excitement and 
gratify its ambition for enlarged territory, cannot be 
deenjed a case of mere aggression for the sake of conquest. 
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The war of 1917 against Germany and Austria is too 
fresh in our memories to need comment. There was 
certainly nothing selfish or aggressive in the spirit that 
prompted Americi}'3 entrance into it. The sinking of the 
Lusitania and oth^i^ passenger vessels supplied a definite 
casus belli ; the mind of the nation had been stirred to its 
depths by the sense that far-reaching moral issues were 
involved. 

Not wars only^ but also the general diplomatic relations 
of the United States with its neighbours to the North and 
South, deserve to be considered. More than once, serious 
differences arose as to the frontier line between the 
Republic and Canada. One in which the State of Maine 
was concerned was amicably settled in 1842, after lorfjg 
negotiations. Another relating to the far North-West, 
where Oregon was in dispute between Britain and America, 
was, after bringing the nations to the edge of a conflict, 
adjusted by a compromise in 1845. Another gust of feel- 
ing which swept over the country in December 1895, 
roused by boundary questions between Great Britain and 
Venezuela, subsided as quickly as it had arisen, when the 
British government made a conciliatory answer to the 
Americvi Note. A fourth controvcisy, which had lasted 
ever since 1783, regarding the rights of fishing in the 
North Atlantic, was referred to arbitration and disposed 
of in 1910 by a.dfecision which both sides accepted gladly. 
By an exchange of notes in 1817 it had been agreed that 
only a very few armed vessels, just sufficient for police 
purposes, should be maintained by each countoy on the 
Great Lakes. This agreement has been faithfully observed 
ever since, and along a boundary of three thousand miles 
by fand and water the reliance placed by each on the good 
faith and good will of the other has made military and 
naval preparations and defences needless. The example 
thus set to the world is creditable to the two peoples alike. 

When in 1912 the long dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz 
vanished like melting snow, Mexico relapsed into anarchy.^ 
The property and lives of American citizens were frequently 
endangered. Some murders and many robberies ^were 
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perpetrated by rebel bands which the nominal rulers at 
, the capital could not suppress. Had the government 
of the United States wished to makel: these outrages a 
ground for occupying Mexican territqli-y, it could have 
found justification for doing so. But 4 he public opinion 
of the American people steadily resisted all temptations, 
perceiving that annexation would involve either rule over 
the Mexicans as a subject race, or their incorporation 
with the United States as full citizens. As both of these 
courses were equally fraught with danger, they determined 
to leave Mexico alone. A like disinterestedness had been 
shown in the case of Cuba, from which they had.withdrawn 
their troops once (in 1903) after expelling Spain, and again 
7 C' few years later when troubles in the island had com- 
pelled a second occupation. All these cases give evidence 
not only of the authority which popular opinion exerts over 
the main lines of foreign policy, but also of the growth in 
it of a spirit of good sense and self-restraint such as was 
not always seen in earlier years. The natio»;, when it came 
to full manhood, laid aside the spirit of self-assertion 
and the desire for conquest, and gave proof of a sincere 
desire to apply methods of arbitration and show its respect 
for the rights of other nations. An instance of, this was 
furnished when in 1914 Congress, at the instance of the 
President and at the bidding of public opinion, repealed an 
Act by which it had in 1912 hastily asiserted a particular 
power over the use of the Panama Canal, which the people, 
after the matter had been fuJly discussed, convinced them- 
selves that they had disclaimed by the treaty with Great 
Britain of 1901. With this higher sense of justice there 
has also come a stronger aversion to war. No great people 
in the world is equally pervaded by the wish to see peace 
maintained everywhere over the world. 

In Great Britain, the only other country which can be 
profitably referred to in this connection, the first long step 
towards democracy was taken ^11832, a second in 1868, a 
nhird in 1885. From 1848 onwards the opinion -of the 
masses of the people, as distinct from that of the richer or 
more educated classes, became a factor to be reckoned with. 
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in foreign policy, though the conduct of diplomatic relations 
was left, and has indeed been left till now, in the hands of the 
Ministry of the day. During two years of revolution on 
the Continent (ic>;.8-i85o) the sympathies of the masses 
were with the Italian, German, Hungarian and Polish re- 
volutionary parties, but this was largely true of educated 
Englishmen generally, especially in respect of Italy, where 
tyranny had been most repulsive. Regarding the Crimean 
War no great difference showed itself between the govern- 
ing class and the bulk of the people. Had the latter 
realized the detestable character of Turkish government 
and the hopelessness of reforming it, there would probably 
have been a stronger opposition to a res(^rt to arms than 
Cobden and Bright succeeded in arousing. But th^ 
general hatred of Russian autocracy, personified in the 
Czar Nicholas 1 ., made even the Radicals think that a 
war against him must be a righteous war. In 1857 the 
action in China of a British official led to hostilities, and 
roused a sudden and sharp controversy. The House 
of Commons condemned the Governor’s conduct. The 
Ministry which defended him dissolved Parliament and 
secured a majority in the new House, the electors 
apparently considering that the high-Landed behaviour of 
the Chinese justified the extreme steps taken by the 
Governor. The “ insult to the ffag ” argument was 
largely used, and proved effective. Britain did not 
interfere in the two wars which secured the liberation 
of Italy (1859 and i866),%but popular sympathy was 
in both cases given to the Italian cause. When Garibaldi 
visited London in 1864 he received a welcome more 
enthusiastic than had ever before been given to any foreign 
hero. 

The American Civil War of 1861-1865 was the first 
occasion on which a marked divergence between the 
sentiment of the masses and that of the so-called “ classes ” 
disclosed itself. “ Society,” uc. the large majority of the 
rich aj;id many among the, professional classes, sided witlv 
the Southern States, while nearly the whole of the work- 
ing class and at least half of the middle class, together 
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with many men of intellectual distinction, especially in 
the Universities, stood for the Northern. Feeling was 
bitter, and the partisans of each side held numerous meet- 
ings, but it was remarked that the meetings 

which were called by the friends of North were open 
to the general public, admission to those summoned to 
advocate the cause of the Seceding States was confined to 
the holders of tickets, because it was feared that in an 
open meeting resolutions of sympathy with the South 
could not be carried. These and other evidences, show- 
ing that the great bulk of the nation favoured the cause 
of the North as being the cause of human freedpm, as soon 
as President Lincoln’s Proclamation had made it clear that 
slavery would disappear, confirmed the Cabinet in its 
refusal to accede to Louis' Napoleon’s suggestion that 
England and France should join in recognizing the 
Seceding States as independent. 

In 1876 a question of foreign policy emerged which 
revealed an even more pronounced opposition between 
the opinion of the masses and that of the classes. The 
Turkish Government, fearing a Bulgaran insurrection, 
perpetrated a horrible massacre, attended with revolting 
cruelties. When this became known in Russia, the Czar 
Alexander II. summoned the Sultan to introduce certain 
reforms, and on his refusal proceeded to declare war. 
Lord Beacon sfield, who was then at .vthe head of the 
British Government, did not conceal his sympathy with 
the Turks, and would probably have carried Britain into 
a war against Russia to defend them had not an agitation 
in the country, which had been shocked by the news of 
the massacre, deterred his Cabinet^ from that course. 
When in 1878 the Russian armies had approached 
Constantinople and compelled the Turks to sign a peace 
largely reducing their territories, Britain was again 
brought by the Prime Minister to the verge of a war on 
their behalf, and a fresh popular agitation arose which 
Jasted until the signature of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Through the angry political strif&of these years the majority 
of the richer and more educated classes approved the 
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Ministerial policy, while the anti-Turkish cause found its 
support among the masses. The line of political dis- 
tinction did not coincide with that of class, for there * 
were crowds whiM^ acclaimed the Prime Minister, and 
there were men of w«-alth and men of intellectual eminence 
who denounced both him and the Turks. Still, the 
antagonism between the view of the multitude and that 
of what is called “ Society was well marked both in this 
momentous struggle and in that which followed over the 
Afghan War of 1878-1879, the moral issues arising in 
which were essentially the same as those which had been 
fought over from 1876 to 1878. This was not fully seen 
till the election of 1880, when the great majority recorded 
against Lord Beaconsfield showed how widely his policy 
had been disap|:^roved by the voters. It was the first 
election since that of 1857 which had turned upon matters 
of foreign policy. 

A like division of opinion reappeared in the years 
1899 to 1901, during which a Ministry, which had 
become involved in a war against the two South African 
republics, met with opposition from a comparatively small 
section of the wealthier class and a much larger section of 
the professional and middle and workii g classes. How far 
the swee{)ing defeat of that Ministry at the general election 
of 1905 was due to its South African policy cannot be 
determined, for otJ;ier questions also were before the voters. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of these 
three great issues which in 18^1 to 1865, in 1876 to 1880, 
and in 1899 to 1901 so sharply divided t]je British 
people. But if we may *take the prevalent opinion of 
the nation to-day (,1920) as’ a final judgment, i.e. as 
being likely to be the judgment of posterity, it is in- 
teresting to note that in all three cases the “ classes ” 
would appear to. have been less wise than the “ masses.” 
Everybody now admits that it was a gain for the world 
that in the American Civil War the Northern States 
prevailed and slavery vanished. Nearly everybody nowj 
admits* that Lord Beaconefield’s Eastern policy has been 
condemned by its failure, for while the Turks continued 
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to go from bad t (5 worse, the reduction of their power 
which he tried to arrest in 1878 has been subsequently 
found inevitable. 'There is a less cornplete agreement 
regarding the South African War, bu^ the majority of 
Englishmen seem now to regard that^rwar as a blunder, 
which would have led at the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914 to the separation of South Africa from Great Britain 
had it not been for the election of 1905, one result of 
which was to bring about the restoration of self- 
government under the British flag to the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal as parts of the Onion of South 
Africa. 

It may seem strange that in all these cases' the richer 
and more educated classes should have erred, while the 
poorer have been shown by the event to have judged 
more wisely. The causes are explicable, but to explain 
them and cite parallel phenomena from other countries 
would require a digression into history for which there is 
no room here. Summing up the results of this examina- 
tion of the foreign policy followed by three great demo- 
cratic countries during the last fiky years, we find that the 
case of France proves that it was possible for a democracy 
to follow a consistent policy, the conduct of the details 
whereof was left in the hands of successive adminis- 
trations, and safely left because the nation was sub- 
stantially agreed as to the general linac to be followed. 
The case of the United States proves that public opinion, 
which is there omnipotent, ,is> generally right in its aims, 
and has tended to become wiser and more moderate with 
the march of the years. The case of Britain shows that 
the opinion of the bulk of the nation was more frequently 
approved by results than was the attitude of the compara- 
tively small class in whose hands the conduct of affairs 
had been usually left. Declarations of the will of the 
masses delivered at general elections told for good. 

There is another way also of reaching a conclusion 
as to the competence of democracies in this branch of 
government. Set the results in and for the three countries 
examined side by side with those attained in and for 
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three other great countries in which tio popular clamour 
disturbed the Olympian heights where sat the monarch and 
his group of military and civil advisers, controlling foreign ' 
policy as respect^ both ends and means. In Russia, in 
Austria-Hungary,^ and in Germany the Emperors and 
their respective,, advisers were able to pursue their ends 
with a steady pertinacity from month to month and year 
to year. No popular sentiment, no parliamentary opposi- 
tion, made much difference to them, and in Germany 
they were usually able to guide popular sentiment. In 
choosing their means considerations of morality were in 
none of these countries allowed to prevent a resort to any 
means that seemed to promise success. Compare the 
situation in which Russia found herself in 1917, wh?n 
the autocracy crashed to ite fall, and the situations in 
which Austria and Germany found themselves in October 
1918, with those in which that momentous year found the 
three free countries. The temptations and snares which 
surround and pervert diplomatic aims and methods in States 
ruled by oligarchies or despots often differ from the 
temptations of which popular governments have to beware. 
But they proved in these cases, and in many others, 
to have been more dangerous. 

In these last few pages Ends rather than Means have 
been considered, though it is hard to draw a distinction, 
for most Ends arg Means to a larger End ; and the facts 
exammedT seem To^ show that in determining Ends the 
voice of the people must have authority. But what is to 
be said as to the details of diplomacy in which, assuming the 
main ends to be determined by the people, a wide choice 
of means remains open ? It ‘has been deemed impossible 
for the people to know either which means are best suited 
to the purpose aimed at or, if the people is kept informed 
of them, to apply those means successfully, for in our 
days what is told to any people is told to the whole 
world. So long as each nation strives to secure some 
gains for itself as against other nations by anticipating its 
rivals *in enterprises, or by forming profitable alliances, or 
otherwise driving bargains for its own benefit, those who 
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manage the nation’s business cannot disclose their action 
without damaging their chances of success. Hence 
even the countries that have gone furthest in recogniz- 
ing popular control have left a wide discretion in the 
hands of their Ministers or envoys and have set bounds to 
the curiosity of parliamentary representatives. Must this 
continue? If it does continue, what security have the 
people against unwise action or the adoption of dis- 
honourable methods ? 

One expedient used to overcome this difficulty has 
been that of a committee of the legislature which can 
receive confidential communications from a Minister 
and can bind its members to keep them secret. This is 
dcxne in the United States, where the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, though it cannot dictate to the 
President (or his Secretary of State), can through its 
power of inducing the Senate to refuse assent to a treaty 
exercise a constant and potent influence. So also in 
France each Chamber has a Commission for foreign affairs. 
In both countries declarations of war must proceed from 
the legislature. The committee plan has its defects. No 
secret known to more than three men remains for 
long a secret ; and a Minister can, if he likes, go a long 
way towards committing his country before he fells the 
committee what he is doing, taking of course the chance 
that he may be disavowed. Sometimes,^ moreover, action 
cannot await the approval of 3 committee, f6r to be effective 
it must be immediate. 

The voices which in European countries demand the 
gl^olition of secret diplomacy and the control by the 
pgQl^le of all foreign relatiohs appeal to an incontestable 
princbl?!^, because a nation has every right to deliver its 
opinion matters of such supreme importance as the 
issues of psP^^® difficulty lies in applying 

a sound pri^^^T^® hitherto 

stood in Eurc^P^' publicity in the conduct of negotia- 
^•^■ions is to be^'i required, and the mind of the people 
to be expressed"^ before any commitment is made by its 
Ministers, there ^ renunciation of such advantages 
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as have been heretofore obtained by international com- 
binations or bargains secretly made with other nations. 
If, on the other hand, these advantages are to be sought, 
secrecy must be permitted and discretion granted to 
Ministers. The ^isk that secrecy and discretion will be 
abused will be gradually lessened the more public opinion 
becomes better instructed on foreign affairs, and the more 
that legislatures learn to give unremitting attention to 
foreign policy. In England as well as in America few 
are the representatives who possess the knowledge needed, 
or take the trouble to acquire it. It is this, as well as 
party spirit, which has led Parliamentary majorities to 
endeavour to support their party chiefs, even when it 
was beginning tp be seen tljat public opinion was turning 
against them. If Ministries were to become more and 
more anxious to keep as close a touch with the feeling 
of the nation in foreign as they seek to do in domestic 
affairs, the risk that any nation * will be irrevocably 
entangled in a pernicious course would diminish. So too 
if there should be hereafter less of a desire to get the 
better of other nations in acquiring territory or conces- 
sions abroad, If a less grasping and selfish spirit should rule 
foreign , policy, fewer occasions will arise in which secret 
agreements will be needed. The thing now most needed 
by the people and its representatives is more knowledge 
of the facts of thfe outside world with a more sympathetic 
comprehension of the minds of other peoples. The fir' t 
step to this is a fuller acqunintance with the histofy^ the 
economic and social conditions, and the characters of other 
pe ople s. 

The conclusions to which the considerations here set 
forfh point to are the following : 

In a democracy the People are entitled to determine 
the Ends or general aims of foreign policy. 

History shows that they do this at least as wisely as 
monarchs or oligarchies, on the small groups to whom, in. 
demoeratic countries, the conduct of foreign relations ha^ 
been left, and that they 'have evinced more respect for 
moral principles. 
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The Means to be used for attaining the Ends sought 
cannot be adequately determined by legislatures so long 
as international relations continue to be what they have 
heretofore been, because secrecy is sometimes, and expert 
knowledge is always required. ^ 

Nevertheless some improvement on the present system 
is needed, and the experiment of a Committee deserves to 
be tried. 

Whatever faults modern democracies may have com- 
mitted in this field of administration, the faults chargeable 
on monarchs and oligarchies have been less pardonable 
and more harmful to the peace and progress of mankind. 

’ If the recently created League of Nations is to succeed in 
averting wars by securing the amicable settlement of inter- 
national disputes, it must have the constant sympathy and 
support of the peoples of the states which are its members. 
That this support should be effectively and wisely given, 
the peoples must give more attention to foreign affairs 
, and come to know more of them. Ignorance is the great 
obstacle. 
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THE JUDICIARY 

There is no better test of the excellence of a government 
than the efficiency of its, judicial system, for nothmg 
more nearly touches the welfare and security of the 
average citizen than his sense that he can rely on the 
certain and prompt administration of justice. Law 
holds the community together. Law is respected and 
supported when it is trusted as the shield of innocence 
ind the impartial guardian of every private civil right. 
Law sets for all a moral standard which helps to maintain 
a like standard in the breast of each individual. But if 
the lav; be dishonestly administered, the salt has lost its 
savour ; if it be weakly or fitfully enforced, the guarantees 
Df order fail, for it is more by the certrinty than by the 
severity of pufifthmeht that offences are repressed. If 
the lamp ot justice goes out in darkness, how great is 
that darkness ! * 

In all countries cases, sometimes civil,* but more 
Frequently criminal, arise wjiich involve political issues 
and excite party feeling. It is then that the courage 
and uprightness of the judges become supremely valu- 
able to the nation, commanding respect for the exposition 
of the law which they have to deliver. But in those 
countries that live under a Rigid Constitution which, 
while reserving ultimate* control to the people, ha^ 
established various autherities and defined the power? 
of each, the Courts have'another relation to politics, and 
take their place side by side with the Executive and 
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the Legislature as a co-ordinate department of govern- 
iment. When questions arise as to the limits of the 
powers of the Executive or of the Legislature, or — in 
a Federation — as to the limits of the respective powers 
of the Central or National and those of the State Govern- 
ment, it is by a Court of Law that the true meaning of 
the Constitution, as the fundamental and supreme law, 
ought to be determined, because it is the rightful and 
authorized interpreter of what the people intended to 
declare when they were enacting a fundamental instru- 
ment.^ This function of Interpretation calls for high 
legal ability, because each decision given becomes a 
precedent determining for the future the respective 
powers of the several branches of government, their 
relations to one another and to the individual citizen. 

Capacity and learning, honesty and independence, 
being the merits needed in a judge, how can these be 
secured ? Three things have to be considered : the 
inducements offered to men possessing these merits to 
, accept the post, the methods of selecting and appointing 
persons found to possess them, and the guarantees for 
the independence of the judges when appointed. The 
inducements are three : salary, permanence in office, and 
social status, this last being largely a consequence of the 
other two. The modes of choice tried .have been three : 
Nomination by the head of the Execufaye, Election by 
the Legislature, Election by the Citizens generally at the 
polls. The differences in the practice of the free govern- 
ments examined in Part II. yield instructive results. 

In France the salaries of the higher judges are low 
compared to the style of living which a judge is expected 
to maintain, but as the position is permanent and cafries 
social consideration, men of approved abilities and solid 
learning are glad to have it. The highest Court of 

' ^ See a« to this Vol. I. pp. 89-91. The constitution of Germany appear* to 
^-.j^Ieave to the Supreme Court the decision of legal questions arising between the Reich 
\the Federation) and the States within it, but nut the decision of the questio* whether 
, a law infringes the C onstitution. The Constitution of Czetho-Slovakia provides 
(§ 102) that “judges in passing upon a legal question may examine the validity of an 
Ordinai^ce ; as to a Law they may enquire only whether it was duly promulgated.*’ 
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Appeal enjoys great respect, and so do the chief judges 
in the great cities. All are selected by the Executive.* 
Although party influences may sometimes affect the 
choice, the normally lifelong tenure of the office has. 
practically secured judicial independence. Once, how- 
ever (in 1879-83), what was called a “ purification ** of the 
Bench was effected by the removal of a good many judges 
whose loyalty to the Republic was suspected, a step 
which, though possibly justified by special circumstances, 
set an unfortunate precedent.^ 

Switzerland pays small salaries both to Federal and 
to Cantonal judges. All hold office for terms of years, 
but as they are usually reapj)ointed if they have given 
satisfaction, thp tenure i§ virtually permanent. The 
members of the Supreme Federal Court are chosen by 
the Federal I.cgislature for six years ; ^ those of the Can- 
tonal Courts are elected by the people. No one proposes 
to alter the practice, though some disapprove it. It is 
ancient, and is deemed the natural thing in a democracy. 
Most of the Cantons are so small that the electors are , 
usually able to estimate the honesty and good sense of a 
candidate. 

In tjie United States the Federal judges are appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate, and 
are irremovable except by impeachment. They receive 
salaries small proportion to the income which an 
eminent counsel can earn at the bar, but the dignity of 
the office makes the best iav/yers willing to accept it. 
In five of the States the judges are appointed by the 
State Governor, in two they are chosen by tne State 
legislature, in all the rest they are elected by the people 
for terms of various lengths, with salaries varying in 
amount, but almost always insufficient to attract the 
highest talent. ' The result has been to give an excellent 
Supreme Federal Court, a high average of talent in the 
other Federal Courts, a^ good set of judges in the States 

1 Se?Vol. 1. p. 305. , 

* The (recently enacted) Constitution of the Esthonian Republic vests the election 
of the State (Supreme) Court in the Assembly, and the appointment of lower judges in 
the State Court. » * 
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where appointment rests with Governor or Legislature, 
and in nearly all of the other States judges markedly 
inferior to the leading counsel who practise before them. 
In some States it is not only learning and ability but 
also honesty and impartiality that hvt lacking. The 
party organizations which nominate candidates for 
election for the Bench can use their influence to reward 
partisans or to place in power persons whom they intend 
to use for their own purposes. If the results are less 
bad than might have been expected, this is generally 
due to the action of the local Bar, which exerts itself to 
prevent the choice of men whom it knows to be incom- 
petent. 

" The three British self-governing Dominions — Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand — have followed the practice 
of the Mother Country. In all of them the judges are 
appointed by the Executive, hold office during good 
behaviour, i.e, practically for life, and receive salaries 
sufficient to attract leading lawyers. In all alike the 
posts are filled by competent men who enjoy the confi- 
dence of the community, a fact the more remarkable 
because the persons appointed have often been party 
politicians. It is the independence which life tenure 
gives, and the custom, inherited from England, which 
prescribes perfect impartiality and abetention from all 
participation in politics, that have md^’do the judiciary 
trusted. 

Why does popular electten, which the Swiss do not 
condemn, give bad results in the States of the American 
Union } Mainly because in the former the matters that 
come before the Courts are comparatively small, whereas 
in the latter it may be well worth the while of a great 
railway or other incorporated company to secure the 
election of persons who will favour its interests when they 
become the subjects of litigation, and such a corporation 
can influence the party organization to nominate the 
it wants. In small communities, moreovei\ such 
as are nearly all of the Swiss Cantons, a large proportion 
of t)\e voters have some direct personal knowledge of 
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the candidates, so that no party guidance is needed or 
would be tolerated, and can watch their behaviour in 
office, while in communities which count their popu- 
lation by millions the bulk of the voters have no such 
knowledge, and follow the lead given by the party 
organizations, each of which has its own friends to reward 
or axe to grind, and cares more for the subservience than 
for the merits of a candidate. 

it may, however, be asked, Why should popular elec- 
tion produce a worse Bench than appointment by an 
Executive, seeing that the Executive is in the countries 
named (except Switzerland) an officer, or a Cabinet, 
chosen by a political party and disposed to serve its 
interests ? Why then should a Prime Minister be any 
more likely to make good appointments than is a party 
Drganization ? If the Boss of an American State party 
organization is a party man, so is a State Governor, so 
is the President of the United States himself. The 
explanation is that the President is responsible to the 
Nation, and the Governor to his State, Either official 
would damage himself and his party if he made bad 
appointments, whereas the party Machine has no official 
charact(;r, and cannot be made responsible for what is 
legally the act of the voters when they elect a person 
whom the Machine has put forward as a candidate. 
The choice is ^ theirs, for they need not have obeyed 
the Machine. Except in small communities such a: 
boroughs or counties, the average elector has no means 
of knowing which of several candidates, with names 
probably all unfamiliar, has the talent needed, or the 
character, or the special attainments. Law has become 
a sdience, and a modern judge needs to know his own 
science just as much as does a professor of chemistry, 
the voters being no more fitted to choose the one than 
the other. 

So much for the modes, of appointment. As respects 
salaries and tenure, the moral of the facts stated needs nqf 
pointing. Where the iftducements offered are scanty, 
capable men will not offer themselves. Unfortunately 
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the average citizen has not, in some democracies, rei lize^ 
that the qualities needed must be well paid for, noi tha 
a judge who has not to think of his re-election or promc 
tion finds it easier to be independent. 

There are three of the countries cy,;scribed in Part III. 
in which apprehensions are at present entertained regard- 
ing the status of the judiciary. In France the power of 
the Executive to promote men from lower to higher posts 
is thought to influence the minds of some magistrates 
who wish to stand well with the ruling party. In the 
States of the North American Union the displeasure of 
those eager to see Labour legislation promptly carried 
out, a displeasure evinced by the proposal ^ for Tx Recall 
of judges or of decisions/ i^iay detei S,t; te judges from 
giving effect in tneir inte^oretation of State law^s to 
those provisions of Staie Constitutions which inhibit 
the legislatures from interfering with rights of property 
and freedom of contract. In Australia the creation of a 
Court of Arbitration empowered to fix rates of wages 
and conditions of labour has made the selection of a 
person to discharge this delicate function a matter of 
keen interest to employers and employed alike, so that 
the Executive which appoints the judge is liable to be 
secretly pressed by persons belonging to one or other 
class to choose a man whose proclivities they think 
they know, yet whose moral authority wjll suffer if those 
proclivities are believed by the public to have affected 
the choice. • 

A review of the judicial branch of government in the 
countries already examined suggests, except as regards 
some States of the American Union^ nothing to discredit 
democratic government, for it has provided justice, 'civil 
and criminal, at least as good as did any of the European 
monarchies or oligarchies, and better than did most of 
them. In Canada and Australasia public opinion has 
been vigilant. Barristers promoted from politics to the 
Bench have, when once they take their seat* there, 
breathed an atmosphere so saturated with the English 

^ 1 Sec Vol. II. pp. 162-167, ante. 
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traditions, now two centuries old, of judicial impartiality 
and independence that they have very seldom yielded to 
partisan sympathies or party pressure. It has also been 
a benefit that in these countries they have been invariably 
selected from the ^Bar, with their former associates in 
which they maintain social relations, undisturbed by 
political diflFerences, and to whose good opinion they are 
sensitive. Nor has the Bar been without its influence 
on the Government of the day in deterrinp* it from 
appointing, in satisfaction of party claims, persons whose 
capacity or character fell below the accepted standard. 

The new States that lately have been or are now being 
formed in Europe have not, nor had the republics of 
Spanish America, the advantage of like traditions and 
of an equally watchful opinion. In none of the now 
liberated countries, and least of all in those that had 
suffered from Turkish tyranny, were the Courts entirely 
trusted. It is much to be desire:’ that they should 
regard the organization of the judiciary on a sound basis 
as one of the most important among the tasks that the 
creation of constitutional governments presents, seeing 
that nothing does more for the welfare of the private 
citizen, and nothing more conduces t j the smooth work- 
ing of free government, than a general confidence in the 
pure and efficient administration of justice between the 
individual and tho State as well as between man and man. 



CHAPTER LXIII 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 

That a majority is always right, that every decision 
i^ arrives at by voting is wise, not even the most 
fervent democrat has ever maintained, seeing that popular 
government consists in the constant effort of a minority 
to turn itself by methods of persuasion into a majority 
which will then reverse the action or modify the decisions 
of the former majority. Least of all do revolutionaries 
respect majorities, for they always justify, even in govern- 
ments based on universal suffrage, the use of force to over- 
throw what a representative assembly may have decided, 
declaring that once the admirable result of th?ir action 
has been seen it will secure general approval. Every 
people that has tried to govern itself has accordingly 
recognized the need for precautions against the errors it 
may commit, be they injurious to the interests of the 
State as a whole or in the disregard of those natural or 
primordiaj rights which belong to individual citizens. 
Some sort of safeguard is required. A majority may 
be very small, or be uninstructed on the particular matter 
that comes before it, or deceived by those who speak to 
it, or be under the influence of temporary passion ; and 
whether the action of the majority be directly given by 
popular vote, or proceed from a representative assembly, 
a majority vote may fail to express the best will of the 
people, who may regret to-morrow what was done to-day 
and blame' the ignorance or the passion that misled them 
or their representatives. Nevertheless, the will of ihk 

428 
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majority must somehow prevail in the long run, for the 
acceptance of its decision is the only alternative to an 
appeal to force. Hence the problem arises : What can 
be done, while respecting the principle of majority rule, to 
safeguard the pcop’^e against the consequences of their 
own ignorance or impetuosity ? History records many a 
decision whose deplorable results might have been avoided 
had there been more knowledge, more time for reflection, 
more opportunity for reconsideration. 

The annals of democratic governments largely con- 
sist in an account of the various expedients resorted to 
for this purpose. These have taken two general forms. 
One is the constitutional restriction of the powers either 
of a Primary or of a Representative Assembly by imposing 
on its action certain restrictions which it cannot infringe 
without transgressing the Constitution, such as direct- 
ing certain delays to be interposed or certain formalities 
to be observed before a decision becomes final, or by 
prescribing a certain majority as necessary for specially 
important decisions, or, in the case of a representative 
assembly, by excluding certain subjects from the range of 
its functions. The other form is by a division of the 
whol^oj^er of the people, entrusting part of it to one, 
part to another authority. This may take place by 
making the Executive independent of the Legislature, or 
by setting up j\^r against the Legislative Assembly 
(whether Primary or Representative) some other authority, 
a person or a body whose concurrence is to be required if 
the action of the Assembly is to have legal effect. The 
former of these modes may be called that of Checks, the 
latter that of Balances, each of the two authorities acting 
as a ^counterpoise to the other. Twenty-four centuries 
ago the ancient republics tried both plans, and their 
experiments havd still an interest. The Greeks relied 
chiefly on Checks, the Romans chiefly on Balances. 

In most of the Greek democracies the popular 
Assembly of the whole body of citizens, exerting a wider ( 
sway than belongs to any single body in modern republics, 
brooked no rivd. Unwilling to restrict its powers^ the 
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Greeks devised other safeguards. One was the setting 
apart from the ordinary expressions of their will on 
current matters certain enactments passed in a specially 
provided way as being “Laws of the City,” not to be 
changed except in the same special ^ay, and so coming 
near to what moderns would call a Rigid Constitution. 
They could not give due legal protection to the peculiar 
character of permanence which they desired these Laws 
to bear, because there was no means of preventing the 
Assembly from doing what it pleased ; and when it passed 
a “ Decree ” inconsistent with a “ Law ” no one could call 
it to account nor with impunity disregard the. “Decree” 
on the ground that it had, or that he believed it had, 
tiansgressed the “Law.” But as the sanction which pro- 
tected the “ Laws ” was moral rather than legal, not in- 
validating the decree, though furnishing a ground for 
arguing that the decree should not be passed, the Athenians 
devised two methods for rendering more difficult a 
transgression of the enactments meant to be specially 
respected. One was to threaten with a penalty any citizen 
who should propose to repeal them. This had a certain 
awe-inspiring influence, but could of course be got round 
by first repealing the law which imposed the pepaltv and 
then proceeding to propose a repeal of the law that had 
been so entrenched against attack. The other and more 
ingenious plan was to permit a crinr^nal process to be 
instituted by any citizen against the person who had 
induced the Assembly to ’Violate the Law, much as in 
the seventeenth century in England a minister who had 
led the Crown into pernicious courses by giving it bad 
advice could be impeached and punished, or, to use a 
more familiar illustration, just as in some States oV the 
American Union a saloon-keeper who had supplied to a 
customer the liquor that intoxicated him could be sued 
for damages by a person whose property the intoxicated 
customer had injured. This possibility of prosecution 
tfor wilfully misleading the people seems to have, had a 
deterrent effect upon Athenian demagogues.^ 

^ Sec as to Athens, Vol. I. Chap. XVI,, ante. 
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The Romans, also unwilling to restrict the powers 
either of their supreme legislative body, the Comitia^ or 
of their chief executive magistrates, or' not knowing how 
to do so, resorted to the method of Balances, and worked 
their government by a number of authorities each set over 
against the other. ^ /ide powers, deemed needed in a State 
that was always at war, were left to the magistrates, while 
other authorities were provided who might prevent the 
abuse of those powers in civil affairs. The Senate balanced 
the Consuls, the two Consuls balanced one another, the 
Tribunes by their veto power balanced all the higher 
magistrates. The Assembly itself could be arrested in its 
action not only by the Tribunes but by one Consul, for a 
quaint survival of ancient superstition permitted a Consul 
to send a message to the Assembly, when summoned at 
the call of his colleague or of a Tribune, announcing that 
he was watching the sky^ for birds that might give omens, 
favourable or the reverse, to the Assembly. In this case 
the Assembly could not meet, and its meeting might be 
delayed from day to day while the piously obstructive 
Consul continued the search for cheering omens. 

The United States has rivalled Rome in the pains 
taken to divide and subdivide power among various 
authorttie*s and in the variety of the restrictions imposed 
upon most of then\. The functions of government have 
been divided into ihe Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
departments. The two branches of the Legislature, the 
Senate and the House, are bajanced against one another, 
and limited by the veto of the Executive. The {Executive 
is limited by the right of* the Senate to disapprove his 
public service appoint gients and disallow treaties made by 
him, while the Judiciary as the interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion has the function of declaring void any action of the 
other departments of Government which transgresses the 
will of the people as set forth in the Constitution. The 
ultimate fountain of powef, .Popular Sovereignty, always 
flows fq]! and strong, welljng up from its deep source, < 
but it is thereafter diverted into many channels, each of 

1 Servare de coelo was the technical term. 
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which is so confined by skilfully constructed embank- 
ments that it cannot overflow, the watchful hand of the 
Judiciary being ready to mend the bank at any point 
where the stream threatens to break through. 

The only checks which France and England and New 
Zealand have provided are to be founO in the existence of 
Second Chambers, and will be mentioned in the chapter 
next following. 

Without setting forth in detail the methods adopted 
in other countries, I may proceed to classify the precautions 
against hasty action under four heads. The first, that of 
rules regulating the procedure of legislative assemblies, is 
open to the objection that rules prescribed by" the legis- 
lature itself can be by it, if a sovereign body, repealed 
at its pleasure, destroying thereby the security they seemed 
to promise. If therefore they are to be effective, they 
must be placed out of its reach by being included in. a 
Constitutional Instrument which the legislature cannot alter. 

A second form of restriction coiisists in withdrawing 
from the competence of a legislature certain classes of 
subjects, reserving these for the direct action of the people 
themselves, so that if the representative legislature attempts 
to deal with them, its acts are legally null and void. I'he 
outstanding instances of this plan are found in provisions 
of the Federal Constitution and State Constitutions of 
the American Union, which reserve ^many matters for 
direct action by the people in the form of Constitutional 
amendments. The defect^ of this method are that it 
may prev^,nt the passing of a measure urgently required, for 
the process of amending the ^^Constitution is inevitably 
slow, and that it raises questions ^ to the validity of a 
law which cannot be promptly settled, for whennt is 
doubtful whether a legislature has exceeded its powers, 
the question of validity must remain unsettled till decided 
by the Courts. Thus the legislature is hampered by doubts 
as to its powers, while the citiz,en may be embarrassed by 
not knowing whether or not to obey the challenged law. 
Despite these inconveniences,' the system continues to 
find favour in America, where it has prevented much 
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unwise action by the legislatures. It is also used ir 
Australia and Canada and in Switzerland, though to a less 
extent, since neither the Confederation nor the Cantons 
distrust their representatives as the citizens do in manj 
American States. , 

Thirdly, some nations have entrusted to the Executive 
the right of rejecting bills passed by the legislature 
This plan, adopted in the American Federation and alsc 
in all but one of the several States of the Union, is 
possible only in those democracies which choose theii 
chief executive magistrate by a popular vote for a com- 
paratively short term of office, so that he, equally with the 
legislature, holds a direct mandate from the people and is 
responsible to them. Democratic principles would forbid 
the vesting of a veto in a hereditary king, or even in n 
president elected for life. The British Crown virtual!) 
parted with its right of dissent from the Houses twc 
centuries ago, though that right has never been extin- 
guished by statute.^ In the United States the veto of th€ 
President (in federal legislation) as also that of the State 
Governor (in State legislation) is valued as curbing the 
tendency of legislatures to pass faulty measures eithei 
from a demagogic purpose to curry favour with some 
large*^ section of the citizens, or at the bidding of powerful 
business interests .which can get at the individual repre- 
sentatives or at lihe local party leaders who command a 
majority in the legislature. So largely and so beneficial]) 
is it used in the States thrtt the Executive often gains 
credit with the people by his vetoes, and pointy, when h( 
seeks re-election, to the list of bad bills whicli he has 
killed. The existence of this* power has formed in State 
legislatures the habit of passing, in reliance on the 
Governor's “ lethal chamber,” measures they know to be 
bad, thus contriving to earn merit with some person, oi 
some section of their constituents, without injury to the 
general public. 

' The term “veto” is not constilwtionally correct as applied either to the Crowi 
or the House of Lords. Both arc technically parts of the same enacting authority, thi 
“Great Council of the Nation under the King in Parliament assembled.” 
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A fourth way of restraining the legislature is found 
in submitting its acts to popular vote. This is the so- 
called Referendum, applied in Switzerland both in the 
Confederation and in the Cantons, and in many American 
States. It is separately examined in the chapter which 
deals with Direct Popular LegislatiBn. On the direct 
action of the people by the Initiative no check is placed, 
but the instances in which the Swiss have erred in the 
use of this unlimited power seem to have been extremely 
few. They are an extraordinary people. The results in 
America are discussed elsewhere.^ 

Lastly, there is the method of subjecting measures 
passed by the popular representative assembly to revision 
ot rejection by another legislative body. This is the 
so-called Second Chamber scheme, preferable to a simple 
veto because it provides opportunities for a second dis- 
cussion and possible improvement of a measure. It is so 
extensively used in democracies as to demand treatment 
in a separate chapter. 

It is interesting to observe that in some of the countries 
mentioned the checks and balances which exist, or have 
existed, were not devised as safeguards, but were incident 
to the process of transition from monarchy or oligarchy 
to democracy, the old powers exercised by the f^ew being 
allowed to subsist in a reduced form side by side with the new 
powers conceded to the Many. This was the origin of the 
English House of Lords, now acting as a Second Chamber, 
which is a continuation ofrthe ancient Great Council of 
the Natic^n {Magnum Concilium), whence the represent- 
ative House of Commons was evolved, as a section thereof, 
in the thirteenth century.^* So th^ Second Chamber of 
Sweden survives as one of the old Four Chambers of the 
Four Orders (nobles, clergy, burgesses, and peasants) which 
had lasted down to our own time. Most of the Senates 
in modern countries have been deliberately contrived as 

1 See Vol. II. Chapters XLV. and LXV. ‘ 

I * Scotland had only one House in its Prrlianient before the Union^Kbut a com- 
mittee called the Lords of the Articles acted aa a check on the whole body. See the 
work of Professors Dicey and Rail, Thoughts on the Union between England and Scotland, 
pp. i^sqq. 
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checks on the popular House, in imitation of ancient 
Rome or of England. The veto of the President and the 
State Governor in the United States was suggested by 
the power, already disused long before 1787, which 
had formerly belonged to the British Crown. I'he 
restrictions on legis.ative action contained in American 
Constitutions were new, but they arose naturally as in- 
volved in the creation of Rigid Constitutions and along 
with the arrangements of a Federal system which allotted 
certain powers to the National Government while leaving 
others to the several States. 

The need for safeguards against imprudent action in 
a democracy, and the practical utility of such safeguards 
in any particular case, depen^ largely on the character of 
each people. As there are individual men so impatient or 
impulsive that they do well to make it their rule never to 
post a letter written in anger till they have shown it to 
a judicious adviser or re-read it* after twelve hours, 
while there are others whose coolness or caution renders 
such a rule superfluous, so likewise there are peoples, 
such as the Swiss, who can dispense with some of the safe- 
guards others have found needful. 

How-to find a means of restraining the hasty Impulses 
either of the whole people in a primary assembly or of 
a representative legislature has always been a difficult 
problem, because •a balance has to be struck between 
the need for caution on the one hand and the need 
for promptitude on the otlfcr. Checks may work ill 
by giving too much weight to minorities, ©r by re- 
tarding action when speed is essential. Deiays and 
obstacles placed in the way of the majority's will may 
tend ’to exasperation, and exasperation may induce vio- 
lence or even revolution. The United States has gone 
farther than any other popular government in limiting 
and balancing the powers of each organ of government, 
and has doubtless escaped thereby some dangers while 
sufferings some inconvenieiKes. Britain and the British 
self-governing Dominions have followed a different path, 
and provide, except to some small extent in the (^on- 
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stitutions of Australia and Canada, few effective checks.^ 
No one thought of imposing restrictions on the House 
of Commons. Having won popular favour by extorting 
freedom from the Crown, it was allowed to- reach a power 
with which it has never been willing to part, though the 
conditions of England have made its> legal omnipotence a 
very different thing from what that was eighty years ago. 

Though experience shows that no nation has ever 
been cool enough and wise enough to dispense with some 
restraint on its own impulses, the tide of fatalistic faith 
in the sovereignty of the people tends in nearly every 
country to sweep away such checks as exists replacing 
them by no others ; and the peoples who most need to 
be protected against themselves are the least disposed to 
provide such protection. 

Here the spirit of Faith in the people and the spirit of 
Liberty part company. The former is content to let a 
majority have its way forthwith. The latter, not deny- 
ing that in the end the majority must prevail, is concerned 
to secure for a minority the right of being fully heard, and 
for the people due opportunities for reflection. 

^ The Second Cliambers in Canada, in Australia and its States, and in New 
Zealand have been described in the chapters relating to those countries. The British 
Second Chamber can now do no more than delay the passing of a bill (otiier than 
financial) till it has been passed in three successive sessions, and until a period of two 
years from its first passing in the House of Commons has '-Japsed. Tn financial bills it 
has no power at all. 
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Those modern thinkers and statesmen who have held that 
every well-framed constitution should contain some check 
upon the power of the po|)ular assembly have usually 
found it in the creation of a second assembly capable of 
criticizing, amending, and, if need be, rejecting measures 
passed by the other Chamber. It was, however, to no 
such doctrine that the national assemblies of the European 
Middle Ages owe their division into several Estates : 
three in France, four in Sweden, two in Hungaiy and 
England, Neither had the idea of this restriction on 
democratic haste emerged in the a/icient world, though 
the Couhcils of Greek republics and the Senate at Rome, 
however different their functions, may be cited as showing 
some benefits wljich the existence of two bodies exer- 
cising constitutional powers may provide. This duality 
may be found as far back the early ages of Greece, 
in which the Homeric poems show us a primary 
assembly of the whole people, with a counc^'l of the 
wise elders^ which holds its preliminary deliberations. 
With this one may compare what Tacitus tells of the 
primitive Germans, among whom the chiefs met in a 
small council to consider matters of minor importance, 
and held a preliminary debate on those graver ques- 
tions which were to be brought before the Assembly 

^ BokX^i/ 5^ irpurrou fie-faOvfJuav t^€^ep6vT<av {Iliad iu S3). ^ 

* De inoribus Germanorumy chap. y. “Dc minoribus rebus principes consultant? 
de maioribuB omnes, ita tamen ut ea quoque quorum penes plebem arbitrium cst apud 
principes practractentur,” In the ancient world the functions of a “ Second Chambw ” 
seem to have generally been not to revise or further discuss tl|e decisions of the'f)Opular 
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When the first constitutions of the American States 
were drafted, a Second Chamber was deliberately in- 
troduced in imitation of the British Parliament with 
its two Houses. The example has been followed 
in most of the countries that have? given themselves 
frames of more or less popular go\firnment in modern 
times, including not only those which in the Old 
World have been influenced by the British model 
of Cabinet and Parliamentary government, but those 
also which in the Western hemisphere have taken the 
United States as their pattern. France, both in 1830 
and 1875, two, not regarding the -dictum of 

Siey^s, who is said to have asked, “ Of what use w^ill 
a •Second Chamber be ? If it agrees with the Repre- 
sentative House, it will be superfluous ; if it disagrees, 
mischievous,” a dilemma which recalls that attributed 
to the Khalif Omar when he permitted the destruction 
of the library at Alexandria, “ If the books agree with 
the Koran, they are not needed ; if they differ, they ought 
to perish.” ^ 

In European States (as also in Iceland) except Greece, 
Bulgaria, Finland, Esthonia ^ and Jugo-Slavia the legis- 
lature consists of two Chambers. 

The aim pursued in all these countries was sub- 
stantially the same, viz. that of creating a legislative 
authority whose function it should be to review measures 
passed by the popular House in such a way as : 

To prevent undue hasteMn the passing of important 
laws by securing a period durjng which the opinion of 
the people regarding a law may be duly formed and 
expressed. 

Assembly, but to consider the topics that were to come before it, much as docs a 
modern Cabinet. See as to the Athenian Council Vol. I. Chap. XVI. 

^ As usually happens, these dilemmas owe their point tb the omission of other 
possibilities. A Second Chamber may do work involving neither agreement nor 
disagreement with the Other House, and it may, where it agrees in aims, suggest 
other and better mean'? of attaining them. Thq Khalif’s remark would begin to have 
^orce only if the Koran were an encyclopaedia containing all a Muslim iieedb to know. 
J^robably he thought it was. • • 

* Esthonia has, however, provided a check on its legislature by the adoption of the 
Referendum. I have been unable to asceftain how matters stand in Poland and 
Lithuania, and in the Georgian and Armenian Republics and that of Azerbaijan. 
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To subject every project of law to a revision which 
might introduce improvements in form or substance. 

While in some countries there were statesmen who 
desired for the Second Chamber powers practically equal 
to those of the “ popular ** House, it was, as a rule, 
intended that the laicer should predominate. 

Methods of creating a Second Chamber 

Many are the ways in which nations have constructed 
their Second Chambers. To classify these let us begin 
by dividing Governments into the Federal and the 
Unitary or non-Federal. 

In Federal States the need for providing a represent- 
ation of the several communities which make up the 
federation suggested the creation of a Chamber to which 
each component entity should return members, and this 
naturally became a Second Chamber for the whole nation. 
The United States led the way in creating its Federal 
Senate, and its example has been followed by Switzerland, 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, Argentina, Brazil 
and some other American republics. This plan is 
simple, jnd has the great advantage of securing for the 
Second Chamber that weight which the representation 
of important communities such as the Swiss Cantons or 
the American and Australian States carries with it.^ 

Unitary countries have adopted one or other of the 
following methods: Some h^.ve assigned to the head of 
the Executive the right of nominating to sit in the Second 
Chamber any persons he thinks fit. Othe/s, while 
giving nominations to the Executive, have restricted its 
choice to persons above a certain age or belonging to 
specified categories, e,g, men who have filled certain high 
offices, or who possess a certain amount of property, 
or who come from a titled aristocracy, or who occupy 

^ The Dominion of Canada, a federal State, has a Senate filled by the nominees 
of the Dominion’ Government, selected in certain proportions from the nine Provinces* 
which malft up the Federation and ih so far representing those component com^ 
munities, though not chosen by them.* Only two of the Prov’inces (Quebec and Nova 
Scotia) have a Second Chamber, and members of these are nominated for life by the 
Provincial Ministries. _ ^ 
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positions which qualify them to express the wishes of 
important professions. Thus the Italian Senators are 
nominated for life by the Crown, i,e, by the Ministry. 
Spain, and Hungary before the destruction of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, had Chambers yith some hereditary 
peers and other persons chosen by electorates composed of 
persons holding property of a prescribed value. The 
Legislative Councils in four of the Australian States are 
elected by voters possessing a (low) property qualifica- 
tion.^ Another method is to vest the election in the 
members of various local bodies, or persons selected 
from them, such as are the “ Electoral Colleges,*^ created 
from the Councils of the Departments and of the 
Atrondissements, and from the Communes in France 
(see Vol. 1 . p. 259). This plan, adopted also in Sweden 
and Portugal, has been termed “ indirect election,*^ or 
“ popular election in the second degree,” because the 
electors have been themselves elected by bodies chosen 
by the citizens. 

Finally, in many countries the members of the Second 
Chamber are directly elected by the people on the same 
suffrage as members of the other or “ more popular 
House, but in and by larger constituencies, so as tQ. pro- 
vide a Second Chamber less numerous than the First. 
This is the method used in all the States of the North 
American Union, in each of which th,e State Senate, 
a body much smaller than the State Assembly or House 
of Representatives, is elected 'on manhood (or universal) 
suffrage, -but in larger electoral districts. Federal 
Senators also are now (since 1914) elected by the 
people on a general vote taken over each State, and 
so are the members of the Senate in the Australian 
Federation (see Vol. II. p. 190, ante). Direct popular 
election has also been adopted by the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic for its Senate, the electors being over twenty-six 
and the candidates required to- be over forty-five years 
of age, and the term of office eight years, * 

In the functions and po^Vers allotted to Second 

1 Sec Vol. II. p. 192, nnte. 
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Chambers there is also a diversity so great that I must 
be content with indicating the three classes into which ’ 
these assemblies fall, viz. : 

1 . Those which are equal in power, both legally and » 
practically, to the .First or “ Popular House. These 
include the Second Chambers elected on universal 
(or manhood) suffrage, such as the Senates of American 
States, the Senate of the Australian Commonwealth, and 
the Federal Senate of the United States. The powers 
of the latter are indeed greater than those of the House 
of Representatives, for it is not only a branch of the 
legislature but also a sort of Council to the President, 
advising and to some extent controlling him. 

2. Those whose functions are legally equivalent, or 
nearly so, to those of the First Chamber, hut whose 
power is practically inferior, perhaps much inferior. To 
this class belong the Chambers of France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and most other European States, as well as 
those of New Zealand, the Dominion of Canada, and 
the Union of South Africa. Among these the French 
Senate is the strongest and that of Canada among the 
weakest. 

3., Those whose powers are legally as well as practi- 
cally slender, such as is the Senate in Holland and the 
Lagthing in Norway.^ 

The dlfferepc^ in functions between the two Houses 
turns chiefly on finance. An assembly not directly chosen 
by the tax-payers does not Seem entitled to equal power 
with one directly elected as respects the raising of taxes 
and the appropriation of their proceeds to particular 
purposes, and since the control of revenue is the means 
of controlling the Executive, it follows that in countries 
where Ministers hold office at the pleasure of Parliament, 
such as France, Britain, and the British self-governing 
Dominions, it is the Popular House whose vote practi- 
cally instals and displaces them. 

Broadly speaking, the powers of the Second Chambe» 
vary with the mode of its formation. They are widest 

^ It U really a aort of Committee of the Stor Thing gr popular assembly. 
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where it is directly elected, narrowest where it is nomin- 
ated or hereditary. The more it is Popular the more 
authority, the less it is Popular the less authority will 
it possess. Where not directly elected, it is always 
under the disadvantage of fearing, to displease the 
popular House, lest the latter shoulci seek to get rid of 
its resistance by rousing clamour among the people 
against it. The test of effective power is this : What 
happens when the two Houses disagree and each seeks 
to persist in its own view ? 

Now let us return to the methods of composing the 
Second House, and see which works best in practice. 

None of the systems enumerated has altogether 
approved itself. Direct election by universal suffrage 
has doubtless the merit of securing for the Second 
Chamber a representative quality equal to that of the 
other Chamber. But in doing so it inevitably creates a 
competitive claim to equal authority. Springing directly 
from the people, and giving to each of its members this 
advantage over members of the larger House, that 
inasmuch as he is chosen by a larger electoral district 
he may claim to represent a greater volume of opinion, 
it is sure to become a rival of the First Chamber;, 
plan has, moreover, another fault. If the Second House 
has been elected at the same time as the larger House, 
it is likely to be controlled by the same ^political party, 
in which case its value as a moderating influence dis- 
appears. If, on the other ha?nd, one of the two has been 
elected either earlier or later, wjiichever House has last 
come from the people will claim to be the true exponent 
of the people's mind. Moreover, thfi men who compose 
the two Houses will — an age limit makes no practical 
difference — have been drawn from the same class, so 
no new element of knowledge or wisdom is brought 
in to serve the nation. In the States of the American 
Union the Senates are no better than the Houses of 
Assembly; indeed, where corruption prevails the Senates 
may be worse, because as their members are fewer in 
number each member's vote is better worth buying and 
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fetches a higher price. In Australia the Federal Senate, 
though smaller, is inferior to the House in the quality * 
of its membership, because the abler and more ambi- 
tious men seek to enter the latter, from which Ministers % 
are more frequently drawn. Nevertheless it asserts its 
equality. Little ha . been gained for that country except 
indeed that second consideration of Bills which their 
passage through another House implies, for the so-called 
“ mental outfit ” of the two Chambers is the same, 
or differs to the disadvantage of the Senate. 

The plan of nomination by the Executive is even less 
to be commended, because members seem to be usually 
selected for party reasons ; sometimes, as in Canada, 
not merely for the sake of. securing for the Ministry a 
majority in the Second Chamber but also in order to 
reward its elderly supporters, who, weary of courting 
constituencies, gladly subside into a dignified armchair. 
There are countries in which secretly rendered political 
services or liberal contributions to party funds are 
believed to open the door of the Chamber to those whose 
merits the public had failed to discover. Election on a 
restricted franchise exposes the Chamber to the charge 
of being a class body, habitually opposed to the popular 
will. Election by Colleges drawn from local authorities 
has given to France a capable Senate, but it has brought 
party politics int# the popular elections of those authori- 
ties themselves. Candidates seeking to enter a Depart- 
mental Council announce themselves as party candidates, 
and party organizations wjork for them, so each-local body 
comes to be divided on partisan lines prescribed by 
national issues which have little or nothing to do with 
its proper functions. As in the United States the 
choice of Federal Senators by State legislatures helped to 
stamp upon those bodies almost from the first a partisan 
character, so the Departmental Councils in France are 
now more affected by national party influences than^ 
they might have been if -a share in electing the Senate 
had not been assigned td them. Thus every method of 
choice has proved to have its defects, and nowhere ^have 
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the results attained given complete satisfaction, a conclu- 
'^sion which does not in the least condemn the bicameral 
system in principle, for if no Second Chamber is perfect, 
.neither is any First Chamber perfect. For each country 
the question is not whether it has got the perfection it 
desires, but whether it would not Lare worse without 
some such addition to, or check upon, its popular House 
as a Second Chamber provides. 

The reason which has made it more difficult to con- 
struct a Second Chamber than a ‘‘ First ** or “ Popular ” 
Chamber is that the latter can be and now is almost 
everywhere created by direct election on a very wide 
suffrage. The application of this method has become 
a part of modern democratic theory, because it is 
supposed to be required by the fundamental dogma of 
Popular Sovereignty, and it has therefore led in America 
and Australia to the election of their Senates by universal 
suffrage. The objections to its application are (as 
already observed) that it creates two rival Chambers, 
and that they will be composed of the same kind of men. 
Why then have two ? Cannot the will of the people be 
fully expressed through one ? Accordingly, the most 
“ advanced '' theorists of our time seek to destroy Sgcpnd 
Chambers altogether, while those who, because they have 
less absolute faith in the wisdom of the multitude, desire 
to check its impulses, are driven to locfk^for some plan, 
other than direct popular election, by which a restraining 
authority can be created. But whichever way they turn 
they are stopped by the democratic dogma. Nomina- 
tion by a Ministry, indirect election by local authorities, 
election in constituencies limited by property qualification, 
even election by the more popular House itself, all offend 
against that dogma. The ultimate issue comes to be 
whether the principle of direct and absolute Popular 
Sovereignty is incompatible with, or can be so far de- 
parted from as to admit, the imposition upon the legis- 
lature of such checks as will ensure that the deliberate 
will of the people itself shall be fully ascertained, after 
opportunity for deliberation has been afforded, before the 
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final determination of any momentous question. If it is 
desired to make that departure from the dogma aforesaid . 
by establishing a Second Chamber qualified to impose 
the check, such a Chamber must have some basis for its^ 
authority. What is this basis to be ? 


Functions and Powers of a Second Chamber 

Let me now turn from this survey of the plans that 
have been tried and the results they have yielded to 
consider the Second Chamber problem in the light not 
only of experience but of the changed conditions under 
which popular government has to be carried on in the 
twentieth century. It is a double problem. What was 
said in the last preceding chapter makes it superfluous 
to restate the arguments used to prove that a Second 
Chamber is needed, so we may go straight to the two 
questions : If there is to be a Second Chamber how 
ought it to be constructed, /.e. how should its members 
be chosen ? and, What powers ought to be assigned 
to it ? 

It may be said that the structure of the Chamber will 
degend^upon the powers which it is meant to exercise. 
This is true. The powers will affect the structure. But 
so will the structure affect the powers. In discussing 
either branch oS the problem we have to think of the 
other. If the powers are to be wide, the Chamber must 
be so constructed as to be fit,«;.^. strong enough, to exercise 
them. If it is built upon a foundation not sqlid enough 
to bear a heavy weight the powers must be slender, 
otherwise it will totter unddr a shock. Bearing this in 
mind, let us begin with the Structure. 

If we try to generalize some conclusions from the 
experiments heretofore made in divers countries, there 
will appear to be three sources from which a Second 
Chamber has in the past derived, or can now derive, the 
authority without which it would not be worth having^ 
The first of these grounds is traditional respect felt for 
it by the people. If it has a long and dignified history, 
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if its members belong to a powerful class which still 
^ enjoys social distinction, it may hold its place by the 
deference accorded to the persons who compose it. This 
.deference maintained the House of Magnates in Hungary 
and the House of Lords in England, until the latter, in 
which both the ancient parties had bc^en strong down till 
the middle of last century, passed so entirely under the 
control of one political party that it incurred the constant 
hostility of the other, its social status being at the same 
time rapidly lowered by the very large additions made 
to its number. Respect for antiquity has everywhere 
declined in our time, whose ways of thinking do not 
favour the maintenance either of time-honoured tradi- 
tions or of any form of social deference. 

The second ground of authority an assembly may enjoy 
comes from its representative character. If it is chosen by 
the people, it is deemed to speak the mind of the people 
and to have the weight of the people behind it. Upon 
this foundation the Senates of the several A nierican States, 
whose members receive scant respect as individuals, 
and the Councils of the Swiss Cantons Lave been made 
to rest. Similarly, though to a slighter extent, the 
Second Chambers formed by Indirect or Secondary 
election, such as those of France, Denmark and (partially) 
Belgium, feel themselves, though weaker than the First 
Chambers because not the direct choi&e of the people, 
yet able, especially if adorned by men of talent, to exert 
considerable influence. Wh^ei-e, as is usually the case, 
the term of office is longer thai? that prescribed for the 
First Chamber, the Second Chamber draws some strength 
from the ampler experience of its members, but is in 
so far weaker as its representative authority has suffered 
by the lapse of time, since it seems to reflect the past 
rather than the present mind of the people. 

The third ground is the personal merit and intellectual 
-eminence of the members of the Second Chamber. If 
i| were possible to discover in ..the nation, outside their 
popular First House, one hundied of the ablest men in 
the nation, men of experience and distinction in their 
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several callings and also possessed of political know- 
ledge and sound judgment, and to stock a Second 
Chamber with these men, it may be thought that the 
influence of their tested characters and personal eminence 
would compensate for the absence of popular election 
and would make thj;ir debates and decisions carry weight 
with the country. This does in fact happen, but to no 
great extent, with the Senates of Italy, Belgium, and Spain. 
For the best example of what authority intellectual power 
coupled with the glamour of tradition may give to an as- 
sembly, we must go back two thousand years to the long 
and splendid career of a body which was not elected, 
was not (in strictness) a Legislature, and cannot be classed 
as a Second House, because there was no First House 
but only the whole body of citizen voters set over against 
it.i The Roman Senate may well claim to have been 
the most successful of all the councils that have ruled 
in any state. It consisted, during the later Republic, 
of persons nominated, virtually for life,^ by two magis- 
trates of the highest rank and reputation called Censors, 
elected once in five years. Custom prescribed that 
every person who had held one of certain high elective 
offices, including of course the consulship and praetor- 
shi^, should be nominated to a seat in it and left the 
choice of the r^st to the discretion of the Censors. 
Thus the Senate l^d two sources of authority, the memory 
of centuries dufing which it had guided the fortunes ot 
the State, and the high distir ction and official service of 
a large proportion of its members. Sustained by this 
traditional reverence it survived the popular assembly and 
popular freedom itself to beceJme a passive instrument of 
the Emperor's power, retaining a legal status which was 
sometimes usefully turned to account, and so lived on 
for more than fourteen centuries, till at the fall (in a.d. 

^ The Senate could pass resolutions of an executive character, which the Consuls 
were, in practice, obliged to regard as authoritative, but was not entitled to enact laws 
until custom iniicsted it with that right when free government was expiring. One* 
may say thftt whereas during the Rejiublic a Senatus Comultum had not the foreq^ 
of a Z-ex, the doctrine expressed in the words Senatum iui Juccre pase non ambtgitur 
(Dig. I. 3. 9) soon became recognized under the Fmpirc. 

* Though liable, in very exceptional cases, to be removed from the roll. ^ 
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1453) of the New Rome on the Bosphorus all that 
. remained of Roman greatness in the East was replaced 
by a brutal tyranny. 

Three theories have been and are held of the functions 
of a Second Chamber. 

1 . One is that it should have all th^ powers of the First 
or Popular House. We have, however, seen that such 
powers will not be granted to it unless it is directly 
elected, and the objections to two directly elected Houses 
confronting one another have been already stated. To 
make it the equal of the First Chamber is to invite it 
to contend for an equal right to popular support. 

2. The second view is that it should be subordinated 
in . financial legislation to the Popular House (and con- 
sequently should not be able to displace a Ministry), 
but should be for other kinds of legislation on the same 
footing. According to this theory it will be entitled 
not only to initiate bills, but also to amend and possibly 
reject bills sent up from the latter, though it will re- 
cognize that in a trial of strength it may prove the 
weaker. 

3. The third is that its competence should be confined 
to the modest function of revising Bills passed by the 
“ Popular ” House, of suggesting amendments, and 
perhaps of recommending modificatipns of detail in 
financial proposals, but without powers to reject or sub- 
stantially alter a measure when returned to it by the 
Popular House in the form which the latter has approved. 
Let us take each of these three views in its probable 
working. 

By common consent one of tJie functions of any 
Second Chamber would be that of revising the -Bills 
brought to it from the more popular House. It is 
a great convenience to any Ministry passing a Bill to 
have an opportunity of setting right in another House 
. mistakes or omissions overlooked in the House where 
the Bill originated, and the ^criticism of fresl] minds, 
dealing with the measure in a* calmer atmosphere, may 
correct various mistakes committed or overlooked. 
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Though it is difficult to fix the extent to which revision 
should go, we may take it that those who hold this 
last view think that the Second Chamber must not 
enter on a conflict with the First, but submit after 
having made its protest. Note, however, a probable 
result. Were this 'iew of a Second Chamber's functions 
to prevail, and revision be taken in the narrower sense of 
the term, such a body would become little more than 
a group of legal experts, a seat in which would not 
attract persons of ability and distinction. It would not 
constitute an effective check, even for the purposes of 
delaying hasty legislation, and the country might almost 
as well be without a Second Chamber. 

If, however,, the second view be adopted, and the 
Second Chamber be set up for the purpose of resisting 
ill-considered or unwise action on the part of the First 
House, the question arises : How far may such resistance 
go ? How far may the material provisions of a Bill be 
altered ? Alteration easily passes into practical rejec- 
tion. Rejection is permitted to the Senate not only in the 
United States and in Australia, but also in France and 
Italy and Canada, though in these last the power is 
spari^^y and cautiously exercised. Can it be refused 
to a (Camber which is to justify its existence by delaying 
action until the people have had full time for consider- 
ing vital issues ? • Can financial questions be entirely ex- 
cluded from its competence ? Almost any change may 
Be " included in a measure' professing to have objects 
primarily financial, and treasures virtually revolutionary 
may thus be carried through in connection with the 
raising and the appropriation* of public funds. 

If the Second Chamber receives the right of offering 
some resistance, be it greater or smaller, to the First 
House, by whaf means are the differences between them 
to be adjusted ? Five modes for reaching a decision 
have been suggested : • 

I. One’" mode is to fix, a time after which the SeconcJ 
Chamber must accept ^ny Bill passed a second (or 
third) time which the Second Chamber has rejected. 

VOL. II * 2 G 
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2. The two Houses may meet as one and the difference , 
' be determined by their joint vote after debate. 

3. The votes taken in each House separately may be 
, added together and the combined majority taken as 

decisive. 

4. The Legislature may be disfplved and the Bill 
again voted on by both Houses after the general election, 
and ultimately by the Houses sitting together. This 
plan exists in the Australian Commonwealth. 

5. A certain number of members of each House may 
be chosen to form a Joint Conference Committee, and 
the matter be settled by their vote after discussion. 

6. The question may be referred to the whole people 
to be voted on by them just as is a Constitutional Amend- 
ment in an American State or a matter submitted to 
popular Referendum in Switzerland. 

Which of these methods of settlement should be 
adopted in any particular State would depend upon the 
population of the country, the respective numbers of the 
two Houses, and other local conditions. In France, 
Switzerland, the United States and some other countries 
no constitutional provision for terminating a dispute 
exists. One or other House gives way, in France usually 
the Senate, in the United States more frequently the 
House of Representatives. 

i. 

Reasons which in our Time increase the need 
FOR A Second Chamber 

Before setting out the conclusions to which an 
examination of the two interdependent questions of the 
Structure and the Powers of a Second Chamber seems 
to point, there is a further ground, besides those already 
mentioned, for creating a Second Chamber, a further 
value which such a body may possess, 

A previous chapter has described the dissatisfaction 
with its i-epresentative Legislature which nearly every 
free people has come to feel ; and I have sopght to explain 
the causes which have produced the alleged decline in 
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the quality and the consequent decline in the authority 
of legislatures. A decline in quality is not likely to be 
remedied so long as the conditions of membership in 
the Popular House remain so toilsome and exacting as 
they have become within the last thirty years, even in 
those European cmntries where the post of a repre- 
sentative is more attractive than it has been in the 
United States or Canada, in Australia or New Zea- 
land. A French deputy is required to render to his 
constituents services that are incessant, laborious, often 
even humiliating. An English member is now ex- 
pected to be constantly occupied in delivering speeches 
outside Parliament, on non-political as well as political 
topics, and, if he be fairly rich, is also expected to sub- 
scribe considerable sums td many objects connected with 
his constituency : his independence has been reduced, 
for party discipline has grown stricter, while the 
fatigue of elections recurring at least once in five 
years is far greater than formerly. Hence many men 
exceptionally qualified for public service but who are no 
longer young and strong, or who are deficient in fluency 
of speech or other popular arts, do not offer themselves 
as candidates. If their talents cm be made useful to 
the nafion, it must be by placing them in a different 
kind of assembly, such as a Second Chamber not popularly 
elected, or in pressure coming from con- 

stituents is less heavy. 

We have already seen, that the two defects most 
frequently charged upon legislative bodies In our time 
are the following : 

• I, Legislatures contain too little of the stores of 
knoi^vledge, wisdom, and experience which each country 
possesses. 

2. Legislatures are liable to fall under the control 
of one political party disposed to press through, in 
a hasty or tyrannical spirit, measures conceived in the 
interests of that party or of a particular class in the 
community, often without allowing sufficient tirrie 
for full debate, sometimes even by means of an 
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organization of the ruling majority which binds all 
/its members to support whatever measures have been 
adopted by the larger part of that majority. Where 
this happens it is not the legislature as a whole that 
'^governs, but a majority of a majority which may fre- 
quently be a minority of the whole bc]dy.^ 

Taken together, these defects are a danger to demo- 
cratic government. If a nation proceeds on the prin- 
ciple not only that the people are always right, but that 
their directly elected representatives are always com- 
petent to carry out in an efficient way the people's will, 
even when its action has been most hasty, then of 
course no check and little revising skill are needed. Or 
if, again, it be held that the harm caused by the errors 
of a representative body is less than the harm which 
would result from any attempt to delay its action, then 
again there need be no talk of a Second Chamber. But 
unless this view prevails, there must be some means for 
correcting the defects aforesaid, which tend to grow more 
dangerous because the functions thrust upon govern- 
ments are becoming more numerous and complex, 
so that greater and greater special knowledge and skill 
are required to discharge them. More and more do 
they demand not only technical attainments, especially in 
the economic sphere, but also that power of steady and 
penetrating thinking not often presen^t in the average 
legislator. The consequence is either that legislation 
and administration decline ,or that they fall into the 
hands of permanent officials constituting that sort of 
bureaucracy whose domination orthodox democracy 
denounces. Unless a nation is to lag behind its com- 
petitors it must rely upon a larger and stronger staff of 
officials to supply the defects of legislatures, or power 
will pass from it to those competing .nations whose 
better-planned institutions are more practically efficient. 

It has begun to be perceived that the existing legis- 
lative machinery of most countries c^es not sufficiently 
{Sfrovide for the study of economic and social problems 

1 Sec Vol. II. p. 389, ante. 
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in a directly practical spirit by those on whom the 
duty falls of passing into law measures dealing with 
them, because, legislatures incessantly occupied with 
party strife and with the supemsion of the Executive 
in its daily work of administration have not the time, 
even if a sufficient number of their members have the 
capacity, for such investigation. 

These considerations suggest that where such defects 
exist, with little prospect of curing them by improving 
the quality of directly elected legislatures,^ a remedy 
may be found in the creation of a Second Chamber 
into which men might be gathered who are eminent 
by their ability and the services they have rendered 
to the nation op to the district in which they reside, men 
who have gained experience in various forms of public 
work, such as local government and the permanent civil 
service at home or abroad, or who possess special know- 
ledge of important branches of national life, as foi 
instance agriculture, commerce, manufacturing industry 
finance, education, or who have by travel and studj 
acquired a grasp of foreign affairs and the general move- 
ments of the world. Such a CLmiber might be made 
a kind •of reservoir of special knowledge and ripened 
wisdom to be added to whatever knowledge and wisdom 
have already been gathered into the more popular House, 
Place might b^ found in it for persons representing the 
great professions, such as scientific research, medicine, law, 
engineering, though, of course, it ought not to be a mere 
aggregate of specialists; but predominantly composed 
of men familiar with public life and capable of dealing 
with political questions in a practical spirit, for the 
eminent man of science or man of letters is not always 
judicious, nor even cool and open-minded, when he 
approaches politics. No assembly can escape partisan- 
ship, but a calm and impartial spirit in a large propor- 
tion of its, members would moderate that tendency in 
the whole body, and go fir to secure popular confidence, 

^ See as to this, Vol. 11. Chapter LVIII., antCy where reasons arc stated which detc 
or prevent many men of political capacity from enterine the'*Popular Chamber.* 
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The function of such a body in a country governed by 
‘ Universal Suffrage, would be not to aim at equal power 
with the Popular House but to approach all questions 
with as much as possible of a judicial mind and temper, 
recognizing its responsibility to the people, and resisting 
the Popular House only when theRs was good reason 
to believe that the matter in dispute had been hastily 
or rashly dealt with. It should not persist in opposition 
to whatever could be shown to be the people’s will, but 
be content with trying to comprehend and give effect 
to that will when duly expressed, endeavouring to inform 
and influence the people through debates whlcff would be 
conducted under freer conditions than is always possible 
in a large representative assembly. It would provide a 
forum in which foreign policy, seldom adequately handled 
in popular Chambers, might be dealt with at moments 
when the larger Assembly had no time to spare for them. 
Its Committees might study and report upon, either 
alone or in conjunction with Committees of the other 
House, questions of a non-partisan character upon which 
legislation seemed to be needed, and might prepare 
measures which would pass the more readily because 
proceeding from an authority not associated with pne 
political party. In this way the labours of the Executive 
might be aided or relieved, and the longer term of 
service, say from six to nine years,^ assigned to its 
members would enable them. to acquire an experience 
helpful in this branch of its work.^ 

If such a Second Chamber* be desirable, how could 
it be created ? Clearly nqt by direct popular election, 
which would tend to make it a meru replica of the First 
Chamber. Possibly by some one of the forms of Indirect 
Election previously referred to such as that used in 
F'rance. If this method were disapproved on the ground 
that it might create a Chamber scarcely less partisan 

' The methpd of renewing the Second Climber from time to time the retire- 
ment, at intervals of two years, of a psfrt of tl^ body gives satisfaction in the United 
States. In the Australian Lomrnonwealth half retire every three years. It need hardly 
be said that the observations here made are all general, and that every scheme would 
need to*be adjusted to th# conditions of the country for which it w**i being cicatcsd. 
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than the Popular House, and not much more certain to 
represent the special qualities and attainments which 
a Second Chamber ought to possess, other expedients 
might be tried. One would be that of election by the 
First House, divided for that purpose into local groups,^ 
and electing only a r ertain number of persons in each year, 
another that of Selection by a Commission appointed for 
that purpose, exercising by the appointment and in the 
name of the people a function resembling that of the 
Roman Censors. 

The principle of making a Second Chamber strong 
and respected solely or mainly by the quality of its 
members and by the reputation their careers have 
gained for them, deserves to be considered by any 
nation which does not feel bound to press democratic 
principles to their full logical consequences. Let us 
imagine a small Selective Commission of men generally 
respected and trusted by the oest opinion of their 
fellow-citizens to be specially appointed by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of selecting persons fitted by 
ability, experience, knowledge of affairs — including of 
course high ex-officials — to sit in ? Second Chamber for a 
term of not less than six or nine years. Such a Com- 
mission of Selection, created and renewed from time 
to time under the provisions of a permanent law, might 
choose, on principles and lines laid down in that law to 
guide their action, the personc who are to sit in the 
Chamber. The Commission ought to be a small (and as 
far as possible a non-parjtisan) body, both for the sake of 
fixing responsibility upon its members and in order to 
permit them to discuss freely and confidentially the quali- 
fications of the persons to be chosen for the Chamber ; 
and it might be desirable that most, though probably not 
all, of its menibers should be drawn from the existing 
Chambers, as they would have exceptional opportunities 
for knowing where the ablest and fairest minds among 

It haV been argued on behalf of this suggestion that it would tend to keep t^e 
two Houses in friendly touch with ofte another, while at the same time the members 
of the Second Chamber, sitting for a longer period, would not be a mere reflection of 
the First Chamber. 
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men engaged in public affairs were to be found. However 
conscientious and impartial the Commissioners might be 
they would be faced with one task of special difficulty. 
Capable and trusted men may be found if only experience, 
capacity, and character have to be regarded. But as 
the Chamber must be so composed ^s not to fall under 
the permanent control of one political party, for that 
would impair the moral influence on public opinion 
desired for it, some regard must be had not only to the 
eminence and wisdom of the persons to be selected, 
but also to the political opinions they hold, for if the 
Selectors should, however innocently, create a. Chamber 
in which one party was evidently predominant, other 
parties would complain of unfair treatment, the prospects 
of success for the Chamber 'would be clouded, and its 
influence be discredited at the outset. Probably, there- 
fore, the safest method which a Selecting Commission 
could follow would be to assign to each political party, 
in fair proportion to its strength in the “ more popular 
House, a certain number of the persons possessing 
the merits which marked them out for selection, and 
then to add to these a number of others who were 
not avowed adherents of any section of opinion, but, 
being also eminent in their several ways, were known 
as men of impartial and independent minds, fitted 
■ to hold the balance fairly between , parties, and to 
exercise an unbiassed judgment on each iSsue as it arose. 
In some such way as this it might be possible to create a 
Chamber \vhich, starting without anything like a large 
predetermined majority for any particular party, would 
be accepted by the people as entitled to speak with the 
authority which belongs to knowledge and experience.^ 
But so hard would it be to create a Selecting Commission 
not only capable of doing a work so delicate, but also 

1 The confidence accorded to the Committees of Selection in the two Hoii#e« of the 
. British Parliament, small bodies composed of members of all parties appointed to 
ihoose other members to sit on Committees with due regard to the representation 
t^Hereon of all the chief parties or groups, encourages the hope that suchra Selecting 
Commission as that mentioned in the text might be no less successful. The plan 
might be varied by allowing the Second Chamber, when once constituted, to fill up a 
certain number of the vacancies from time to time occurring in its own body. 
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sure to be generally recognized as having done it in an 
honest and impartial spirit, that one cannot be surprised 
to find that the experiment is still untried. 

Were any plan of this nature proposed, the old question ^ 
would recur, whether in a democratic country a Chamber 
so chosen would be allowed the powers necessary to 
attract to it men of distinction, and necessary also to 
render it an effective part of the constitutional machinery. 
It might be decried as unresponsive, because not by 
direct election responsible, to popular sentiment. Only 
at rare moments, such as was that in which the American 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 met, are the people 
disposed to forgo any part of their power for the sake of 
their security. Thus it happens that the very conditions 
which make a moderating Second Chamber desirable 
are those which prevent its creation. Though the dangers 
which used to be feared from oligarchies of rank and 
wealth have been passing away in free countries, though 
nobody now ventures to defy public opinion, though it is 
against new perils that precautions are needed to-day, 
it still seems unlikely that any people could be induced 
to feel so much self-distrust or exercise so much self- 
restraint^ as the delegating of part of its authority would 
involve. Yet further experience of the defects of existing 
legislatures and of the undue control exercised over 
them by party •r class organizations may some day 
enforce the call for the safeguards a Second Chamber 
could best provide. Unfortunately the time when safe- 
guards are most required is the time when they are 
least likely to be provided. 
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DIRECT LEGISLATION BY THE PEOPLE 

No feature of modern democracy better deserves study 
than the methods recently introduced .for enabling the 
whole body of citizens to enact laws by their own direct 
action ; and this for three reasons. 

These methods are a return to the earliest form free 
government took in the Primary Assemblies of ancient 
nations, such as the Greek and Italic and Phoenician 
republics. They witness to a distrust of the representa- 
tive system of government, which had been for a long 
while the only form employed in large countries, and 
was deemed to be in them not merely inevitjibje, , but 
to have marked a long step forward in free government. 
This latest novelty, having been approved by the ex- 
perience of some communities, being ‘ warmly advocated 
in others, and seeming to indicate the line which changes 
in popular government are likely to follow, well deserves 
to be examined. • 

As the chapters on Switzerland and the United 
States have described the working an those countries of 
the Referendum and Initiative, this chapter need flo no 
more than summarize the results which these two in- 
stitutions as there worked have given, and state briefly 
the general arguments which commend and the objec- 
^ tions which dissuade their introduction elsewhere. 

« The movement of opinion towards the Siract action 
of the whole people in legislation springs from two 
sour.ces, one thepretic, the other practical. 
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The theoretic source is to be found in the dogma 
of Popular Sovereignty, very ancient . in its legal form, 
for it goes back to the law of Rome, but in its modern 
garb fascinating and familiar from the days of Rousseau. ^ 
It is fervently preached both on the European Con- 
tinent and in the ( United States by enthusiasts who 
hold not only that all power belongs by Nature and of 
right to the People, but that it is truly and effectively 
their power only when exercised by them directly, not 
through persons chosen to represent them, for the so- 
called mandat imperatif by which the people instruct 
their representatives how to vote on their behalf has 
been found insufficient and in practice unworkable. The 
water must be drawn fresh from the spring among the 
rocks, not from the brook in its lower and perhaps 
polluted course. 

The other or practical source is that disappointment 
with and distrust of legislative bodies which, more or less 
evident in all free countries, has reached its maximum 
in the United States. In many States the people, balked 
in repeated efforts to cure the faults of those bodies, 
have assumed the power to revie\ their action by sub- 
jecting acts passed by the legislature to a popular vote 
of approval or rejection, and have also authorized a 
prescribed number of citizens to prepare and submit 
to such a vot^ Bills to be enacted without any inter- 
vention on the part of the legislature. It is this sense 
of an actual evil that has helped forward the movement 
beyond the Atlantic, whareas in Europe its strength has 
been chiefly drawn from abstract doctrine. 

Decisions of tht people may have their value for 
other purposes also. Where a legislature consists of two 
Chambers, and differences of opinion arise between 
them, each persisting in its own view, then, unless 
the Constitution provides that the voice of one of the 
Chambers ^shall prevail* against that of the other, a 
means »f deciding between them may be found in subp 
mitting the law, or those parts of it on which the Chambers 
differ, to a vote of the whole people, yhis is now .done 
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in the Australian Commonwealth, is talked of in Norway 
and Belgium, finds a place in the new Constitution of 
Germany, and has been suggested as an expedient fit to 
be employed in Britain. There are also cases in which 
the nature of a law proposed makes it specially desirable 
that the wishes of the citizens should be so directly 
expressed upon it as to ensure their cordial support of 
its enforcement if enacted. A familiar instance is found 
in proposals to restrict the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Legislatures have sometimes, either for the reasons just 
mentioned or to relieve themselves of responsibility, 
referred such questions to popular vote in a State or a 
city. 

* Direct Popular Legislation exists in Switzerland 
and in many States of the North-American Union, and 
that in two forms. One is the Referendum, i.e, sub- 
mission to popular vote not only of amendments to the 
Constitution but also of ordinary laws passed by the 
Legislature. In some Swiss cantons all laws are 
required to be thus submitted — this is the Obligatory 
or Compulsory Referendum ; in other cantons and in the 
Confederation, and also in the American States, the 
submission of a law takes place only at the demand of 
a prescribed number of citizens — this is the Optional 
Referendum. 

The other form called Initiative i2( the proposal by 
a prescribed number of citizens of a Constitutional 
amendment, or a law, to be voted upon by the whole 
people. It exists in the Swiss Confederation as respects 
Constitutional amendments, as also in many of the 
Cantons and in many American States as respects both 
Constitutional amendments and laws. 

Let us now see (a) what use is made of each of these 
modes of legislation ; (^) what matters can be sub- 
mitted ; (c) what is the proportion of citizens who vote ; 
(/) what measures are taken ‘to assist the citizens to 
vote aright ; (e) what influence party spirit and party 
organizations exercise on the voting ; (f) how far the 
people have shojvn themselves qualified for the function 
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assigned to them ; and (g) what has been the general 
result on the peace and welfare of the communities 
which have tried these new methods. 

(a) Use made of the Referendum , — In the Swiss Con- 
federation it has always been used sparingly, and in recent ' 
years less and less.^ In those Cantons where it is optional 
it is little resorted to, but the output of laws in Switzer- 
land is at all times and in all cantons very small as 
compared with that of English-speaking communities. 
Zurich, where legislation is exceptionally brisk, and all 
laws are submitted, passed only 254 in the fifty years 
from 1869 to 1919, and the large majority of those were 
accepted. 

In the United States the Referendum is much more 
freely used, nol only because the laws passed are 
more numerous than in Switzerland, but also because 
many are passed at the instance of individuals or com- 
panies seeking benefits for themselves, and legislatures 
are distrusted. It is, however, now less frequently 
demanded than when it was first introduced, a change 
which may mean either that the legislatures are mend- 
ing their ways or that the citizens have grown more 
indifferent, and less eager to deliver their judgment on 
enadtm^iits. 

Use made of th§ Initiative , — This also is infrequent in 
the Swiss Confederation, where it is used only by way of 
Constitutional Amendment. Between 1905 and 1919 
eight proposals were submitted under it, of which only 
two were carried. It is more freely used in thq Cantons, 
but even in Zurich only on twenty-eight occasions for 
laws and thrice for Constitutfcnal amendments between 
1866 And 1908, both years inclusive. 

In the American States many bills are proposed by 
Initiative, because there is a more active spirit of dis- 
content or aspiration which desires to effect sweeping 
reforms by popular impulse, believing these to be retarded 

% 9 

1 Between 1905 and 1919 a total pumber of 62 laws and decrees were passed by 
the National Assembly. In only three cases was a iveferendum asked for, and in all 
three the law was accepted by the people. 
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by sordid influences playing secretly on the legislatures. 

- If the need for an institution is to be judged by the 
use made of it, that need was great in many States. 

^ The Initiative proposals accepted are, roughly speaking, 
about as numerous as those rejected, whereas in Switzer- 
land the majority are rejected. 

(F) Nature of the Matters submitted . — In the Swiss 
Confederation the Legislature has under the Con- 
stitution the right of withdrawing from the operation of 
the Referendum any Decrees or Resolutions (being 
of general application, and not including the annual 
Budget) which it may deem urgent, and this right is 
frequently used, sometimes even when the urgency 
of the measure was far from apparent.^ A like power 
is allowed to the Legislature in American States, and has 
there also been occasionally employed under circum- 
stances raising suspicion, so that Governors have vetoed 
Bills declared “ Urgent '' where the declaration seemed 
to have been made for the purpose of preventing the 
people from delivering their judgment. 

In the American States Initiative proposals made in 
the form of a Constitutional amendment are subject to 
no restriction imposed by the State Constitution, because 
any such restriction would be overridden by a 'change 
in the Constitution itself ; and in point of fact both 
there and in Switzerland matters v^hich ought to be 
dealt with by Laws and find no place ir'i a Fundamental 
Instrument of Government are now constantly made 
the subject of a Constitutional amendment proposed 
either by a Legislature or by Popular Initiative.^ 

{c) Proportion of the Citizens who vote , — In Switzer- 
land the proportion of persons voting to the whole number 
of qualified citizens is, both at Referendum and at Initiative 
votings, almost always lower than at elections of repre- 
sentatives to Legislatures. In the Confederation it has 
risen as high as 79 and sunk, as low as 34 per cent. 

» See Vol. 1 . Chap. XXIX. p. 420. 

* This practice has almost effaced the distinction between Constil^ttional provisions 
and ordinary laws. See Voi. I. p. 427, and Vol. 11 . p. 156. 
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[n rural Cantons it has occasionally sunk to 21 per 
cent. Abstentions are, of course, more frequent where 
there is no organization to bring up voters to the 
poll, and are in the United States often explicable by ^ 
the fact that some Bills refer to purely local matters, 
Dut of the range of the average voter’s knowledge or 
interest. One may say that the number voting, while 
t^arying with the interest felt in the particular question 
It issue, seldom exceeds half the total number of electors. 
This is true also of the American States, in which, how- 
ever, the proportion voting is usually smaller.^ Cases 
[lave occurred in which measures have been carried by a 
minority, even a small minority, of the registered voters. 
Where this happens, can it^be said that the will of the 
people has been expressed ? It is argued that those 
ivho do not oppose must be taken to assent, but 
ibstention may be due to ignorance of the importance 
Df the issue or to a modest consciousness of incapacity 
:o express any opinion whatever. 

(J) Methods adopted to enable the Citizens to understand 
'he Issues submitted, — Both in Switzerland and in America 
:opies of the Constitutional amendnients, laws, and pro- 
posals made by Initiative, sometimes accompanied by a 
jtatement of the arguments commending or attacking 
the law or proposal submitted, are circulated officially, 
vhile supporters and opponents start their respective 
:ampaigns in the press and by public meetings. 

(tf) Influence on the Votiyigs of Parties and Party 
Spirit, — In Switzerland, .since party organizations are 
-arely active in discussing the issue submitted or in 
wringing up voters tp the pblls, the voting tends to 
:onvey the real judgment of the people unbiassed by 
party feeling. In the American States this is so far 
true that the party organizations, which exist rather for 
offices than for principles, seldom step openly into the 
arena, so the merits of the question submitted have a 

^ President Lowell (Public Opinion und Popular Gonjcrnmenty publiahed in 1913)^ 
•stimated the average percentage, in American States, of voter# at Referenda and 
Initiative# to the whole nuniber of qualified voters at about 60 per cent. It seenui 
;o be practically the same in Switzerland. ^ 
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better chance of being fairly considered than an election 
would afford. 

(/) How far have the People shown themselves qualified 
for Direct Legislation ? — No nation, has ever been better 
prepared for this task than the Swiss, for among them 
ignorance of and indifference to politjcs are least common. 
Every political issue to be voted on is abundantly dis- 
cussed at public meetings and in the press ; and the 
echoes of the discussion are heard far up in the secluded 
Alpine valleys. No one need want the means for forming 
some sort of opinion. The Swiss, shrewd, cautious, 
and inclined to conservatism, think before'^ they vote. 
The minds of the peasants are slow working, somewhat 
narrow, as might be expected from rural folk living 
by tillage and dairying, thrifty and parsimonious, little 
influenced by abstract notions or plausible catchwords, 
but intelligent, willing to ponder any arguments within 
the range of their knowledge. The average citizen is 
withal independent and cool-headed, not surrendering 
himself to party leaders, and with a patriotism that 
qualifies the tendency to approve or condemn a proposal 
solely with a view to his personal interests. It was the 
right sort of people in which to try the experiment of 
the Referendum, and the success of the experiment has 
proved the people^s competence. The fact that popular 
voting has been less and less used in *-he Confederation, 
though it has through the growth of population become 
easier than it was in 1874 to collect the signatures needed 
to bring a law before the people, is a further evidence 
of the good sense which confines the use of this power 
to cases in which there Is a body of adverse opinion 
sufficiently large to make it worth while to put the 
country to the trouble and expense of a general voting. 

Of the eighteen American States it is more difficult 
to speak in general terms, for though in most of them 
the population is agricultural, it is in others mixed with 
manufacturing or mining elements, and in some the 
recent immigrants from the backward parts of Europe 
are numerous. Hence both the proportion of educated 
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and thoughtful men, capable of giving good leadership, 
and the average level of intelligence in the voters, differ 
greatly from State to State. The Western Americans 
take as intelligent an interest in public affairs as do 
Frenchmen or Englishmen, or Belgians, have had more 
political experience than Germans, are less impulsive and 
passionate than Spaniards or Italians or the Slav peoples.^ 
They are more restless and rather more inconstant and 
decidedly less conservative than the Swiss, but taken all 
in all they seem quite as fit as any European people, 
and probably fitter than the races of Central and 
Southern Europe, to apply the methods of Direct 
Legislation. Thus their example, if the experiment 
succeeds, will not suffice to prove that peoples like those 
vT Lithuania and Poland, Serbia and Rumania, destitute 
of the experience Western Americans have enjoyed, car 
expect results equally good. 

is) Methods of Legislation done foi 

the Welfare of the Communities that use them ? — The test 
of the success of the system is to be found partly ir 
the approval ' it has found and the satisfaction it has 
created in the peoples which employ it, partly in s 
scrutiny of the merits or dements of the enactments 
which It has accepted or rejected. 

For Switzerland the former question is readily 
answered. Th(^ people are so entirely content with the 
Referendum that while no one proposes to abandon 01 
restrict it, some propose to extend it. Regarding the laws 
passed or rejected a stranger must speak with diffidencej 
but the instances given in a previous chapter ^ go tc 
show that legislation has ^ advanced on sound lines, 
and^ that under it' the country and all classes thereir 
have attained an unusual measure of material well-being 
and domestic concord. The spirit of conservatism and the 
spirit which seeks betterment by change have tempered 


^ The difference between the average citir.cn and the average member of a legislatii; 
is of course sligliter in the United S^tes than in European countries, so a law passe 
by a legislature carries a slighter prcjjumption of being the product of superior intSli 
gence and knowledge. 

* Sec Vol. 1. Chap. XXIX. 
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better chance of being fairly considered than an election 
would afford. 

(/) How far have the People shown themselves qualified 
for Direct Legislation ? — No nation, has ever been better 
prepared for this task than the Swiss, for among them 
ignorance of and indifference to politjcs are least common. 
Every political issue to be voted on is abundantly dis- 
cussed at public meetings and in the press ; and the 
echoes of the discussion are heard far up in the secluded 
Alpine valleys. No one need want the means for forming 
some sort of opinion. The Swiss, shrewd, cautious, 
and inclined to conservatism, think before'^ they vote. 
The minds of the peasants are slow working, somewhat 
narrow, as might be expected from rural folk living 
by tillage and dairying, thrifty and parsimonious, little 
influenced by abstract notions or plausible catchwords, 
but intelligent, willing to ponder any arguments within 
the range of their knowledge. The average citizen is 
withal independent and cool-headed, not surrendering 
himself to party leaders, and with a patriotism that 
qualifies the tendency to approve or condemn a proposal 
solely with a view to his personal interests. It was the 
right sort of people in which to try the experiment of 
the Referendum, and the success of the experiment has 
proved the people^s competence. The fact that popular 
voting has been less and less used in *-he Confederation, 
though it has through the growth of population become 
easier than it was in 1874 to collect the signatures needed 
to bring a law before the people, is a further evidence 
of the good sense which confines the use of this power 
to cases in which there Is a body of adverse opinion 
sufficiently large to make it worth while to put the 
country to the trouble and expense of a general voting. 

Of the eighteen American States it is more difficult 
to speak in general terms, for though in most of them 
the population is agricultural, it is in others mixed with 
manufacturing or mining elements, and in some the 
recent immigrants from the backward parts of Europe 
are numerous. Hence both the proportion of educated 
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Although therefore no serious harm has resulted, for 
the common sense of the people rejects most of the 
“ freak bills,’* the merits of the Initiative need to be 
tested by longer experience. Defects might be reduced 
by requiring all proposals to be put into a technically 
correct form by an official draftsman, and by limiting 
the number of issues to be placed before the citizens at 
the same voting. 

In Oregon in 1912 there were submitted together 
at one fell swoop thirty-seven laws and Initiative pro- 
posals, while at tie same time a number of officials had 
to be elected. The citizen on entering the voting com- 
partment had to make up his mind on between forty and 
fifty distinct issues, merits of measures and merits of 
men. The best-informed* and most experienced could 
hardly have an opinion on even one-fourth of the questions 
his vote was to decide. 

This review of the working of Direct Popular 
Legislation in the countries where it has had a fair 
trial suggests some general reflections on its value for 
other democracies. 

The arguments used to recommend it may be con- 
cisely stated as follows. 

Th<? Referendum corrects the faults of legislatures. 
Where those bodies act under the influence of corrupt 
motives or of class motives, or of purely party motives, 
an appeal from them to the whole people may prevent 
mischief. Legislative issue's of permanent significance 
are disjoined from those transient party and per- 
sonal issues which doifiinate legislatures. Where one 
party brings in a Bill from which it hopes to gain 
credit at an approaching election, its own fortunes, 
and especially those of its majority in the legislature, 
are bourd up with the success of the measure, and the 
party in opposition has a motive for resisting it, because 
they will improve their chance of office by defeating 
the Bills of the party in power. Thus the merits of 
the case recede into the JJackground. But if the Bill hus 
to go to a popular vote, the decisive fight over it takes 
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place before the people, for its enactment or rejection 
is their act. They may reject it without censuring the 
officials who prepared or the parliamentary majority 
which passed it. If the officials continue to be person- 
ally respected and trusted they may remain in office, 
though their Bill has failed, and the nation is spared the 
trouble of those general elections ''resorted to under 
the British Parliamentary system whenever a first-class 
Ministerial Bill has been defeated. 

Take another case. In a legislature divided into 
groups one group specially anxious to carry a particular 
measure may by a ‘‘ deal with another gfoup which 
dislikes that measure but is willing to accept it in order 
to carry some pet measure of its own, succeed in passing 
a Bill which the real mind of the majority of representa- 
tives and still more the bulk of the electors condemns. 
Or a section of the dominant ministerial majority may 
threaten to withdraw their support unless the Ministry 
consent to pass some Bill which it dislikes. The 
Ministry, in order to escape defeat, yields to the threat, 
50 the Bill goes through, and in this case also against 
the real wishes of the majority. In both these cases 
a reference to the popular vote will checkmate the 
manoeuvres of politicians. ' - " 

An election is an Election, a choice between can- 
didates as well as between policies, a,Ti occasion when 
so many issues of policy are simultanedusly presented, 
that it is seldom possible to treat any one as having been 
really decided. After the election one party claims that 
the electors gave a “ mandate on one particular issue : 
another party or section makes a like claim, and there 
is no means of telling which is right.' Only a consultation 
of the people can decide. 

The Referendum helps the legislature to keep in 
touch with the people at other times than a general 
election, and in some respects in better touch, for it 
gives the' voters an opportunity of declaring-^ their views 
on serious issues apart from the distracting or distorting 
influence of party spirit. Thus representatives get to 
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understand better the real mind of the electors as a 
whole, including those who are not their political sup- ' 
porters and therefore less known to them personally. 

The Referendum gives security that no law is passed/ 
which is opposed to popular feeling. Legislatures may 
mistake the will of tie people, or may, from party motives 
or class interests, take the risk of transgressing that will in 
the hope of doing so with impunity. An appeal to the 
people is the proper remedy. 

Popular voting reduces Sectionalism in a nation, 
because men of different classes and parties find them- 
selves working and voting together on issues which are 
outside the sphere either of class sentiments or of party 
programmes. . • 

A law receives strength from the approval which 
the people by their direct vote have stamped upon it. 
Because it is their own work they feel a fuller obligation 
to obey it and to make it obeyed. 

The judgment of the whole people is a final 
judgment, from which there is no appeal. Roma locuta 
est. The ultimate authority having given its decision, 
controversy is stilled, at least until such time has passed 
and such new circumstances have arisen as may encourage 
a belief that the people will change its mind. 

The three last-mentioned arguments recommend the 
Initiative also, btit as it supersedes the legislature by 
enabling the people to pas^ a law without the partici- 
pation of the latter, some furtlier reasons must be advanced 
for introducing it. Thefee reasons are in substance all 
one and the same, viz. that legislatures do not adequately 
express the people's will, so that the Referendum, which 
is confined to an expression of that will upon matters 
previously dealt with by the legislature, confers on the 
people only a part of their rights, giving no free scope 
for their action independent of the Legislature. Why 
should a bgdy of persons chosen by the people close, 
the door' against the pecfple themselves; allowing onl) 
such proposals of reform as take their fancy to pass 
thrmiorVi cn fhctf tKp. nennle can deal 4 vith them ? A 
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party majority, perhaps corrupt, probably selfish, may 
for its own purposes hold back the people from getting 
what they desire, and the people must stand and wait, 
'helpless till a general election arrives ; and even then 
a new legislature may fail to carry out properly such 
wishes as the people have exprea>ed. Thus while 
needed reforms are delayed, a sense of injustice is 
created which may break out in violence. Finally, if 
the people are fit to negative a Bill presented by the 
legislature, why are they not fit to frame one them- 
selves ? 

In the American States — ^and wherever a Rigid Con- 
stitution limits the powers of legislatures — there is this 
further technical reason for employing the Initiative, that 
when employed by way of amending the Constitution, it 
overleaps all restrictions placed on the legislatures, because 
what the people put into the Constitution annuls those 
restrictions which their predecessors had imposed. This 
argument rejoices those who, desiring a free, swift 
unhampered course for the people’s will, condemn the 
restrictions which Rigid Constitutions impose, while it 
repels those who value the restrictions just because they 
fear that swift unhampered course. ♦ . 

The objections urged against the Direct Intervention 
of the people can be even more briefly stated. 

It reduces the authority and status df ^the legislature, 
lessens its responsibility to tl^e people, and may induce it, 
yielding to a temporary and possibly factitious demand, 
to pass measures it does not aipprove in the hope that 
a voting by Referendum ,will reject them. It places 
matters that have been carefully considered and debated 
in a legislature — matters often beyond the comprehension 
of the average citizen— at the mercy of the voter’s ignor- 
ance or prejudice. It is an appeal from responsibility to 
irresponsibility, from knowledge to ignorance. Not these 
objections only, but others of graver import apply to 
the Initiative. It brings before the people Bills that 
have never run the gauntlet of* parliamentary aiticism, 
which, if they have been carelessly or clumsily drafted, 
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will, if enacted, confuse the law, creating uncertainty and 
inviting litigation. Citizens summoned by Referendum 
to vote on a Bill have at least the advantage of knowing 
that it has been scrutinized and amended by a competent; 
legislative body, but an Initiative proposal has not haS 
this advantage. It may contain many provisions, some 
which please, others which displease the voter, but he 
cannot amend it ; and must either reject it as a whole 
or accept it as a whole, whatever its faults. 

The Initiative offers a strong temptation to an 
excited faction or an unscrupulous leader to bring 
forward some scheme of sweeping change, promising 
to a section of the people benefits so alluring as to 
carry the law^ through oji the top of the wave before 
its dangers can have been brought home to the nation. 
The fact that such attempts have failed when made 
in Switzerland because the good sense of the people 
repelled them, does not show that they might not succeed 
in some less intelligent and less cautious population. 
Once a revolutionary step has been taken by Initiative, 
repentance comes too late. It is far harder to agitate 
for its repeal, even if there is time to do so before 
it tak^s effect, than to rouse the people to compel by 
Referendum the reversal of a decision given by a legis- 
lature. 

The reader tcan weigh for himself the pros and com 
of the case. Were I to express my own opinion it would 
be that the Referendum h^s worked well in Switzerland, 
and if less well in the American States, yet not fatally ill, 
for no conspicuous mischiefs have followed and some 
good may have been done. The Initiative was not really 
needed in Switzerland, but neither in the Confederation 
nor in the Cantons has positive harm resulted. In the 
American States the reformers would have done better 
to improve the methods of their legislatures and raise 
the quality of their members rather than try to super- 
sede theiri by the Initiative, but of this they seem to haVe 
despaired. In experiifienting with it, they have given 
it not quite a fair chance, for it has been employed 
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not only far more frequently than in Switzerland but 
with a neglect of obvious precautions which would 
have reduced the defects it has shown. American 
experience has, however, been too. short to enable a 
final judgment to be pronounced. 

Before proceeding to enquire wh^t light the data 
supplied by Switzerland and America throw upon the 
general value and applicability to other countries of 
Direct Popular Legislation, let me enumerate certain 
provisions which might, if attached to the use of the 
Referendum and Initiative, tend to cure or^ mitigate 
the risks incident to the employment of either. 

1. The number of signatures required to support the 
demand for a Referendum shpuld be determined with 
regard not only to the total number of voting citizens, 
but also to the distribution of population, for signatures 
are more easily collected in densely populated areas. It 
would seem desirable that the percentage of persons 
signing required to the total number of qualified citizens 
should be not less than 8 to lo per cent for a Referendum, 
and nearly twice that number, say 1 6 to 1 8 per cent, for 
an Initiative.^ 

2. The practical evil most complained of i,n^ the 
working of the Initiative is the obscurity and confusion, 
due to bad drafting, of the Bills proposed. This might 
be remedied in one of two ways. The proposers might 
be required to have their Bill, prepared for them by a 
skilled official draftsman, or* seeing that the special 
object of tl\e Initiative is to bring before the people 
some proposed enactment which the legislature refuses 
to embody in a law, this object might be attained by 
giving to the Initiative proposal the form, not of 'an 
English or American statute drawn out in full, but of a 
concise statement of the object to be attained, with a 
command to the legislature to prepare a Bill dealing with 

\ The number of 30,000 was fixed in 1874 as required for a Refefcrdum in the 
Swiss^ Confederation and 50,000 (in 1891) for an Initiative, but the populatkin hai to 
muc^' increased since those dates (from 2,700,000 ^nd 3,100,000 to over 4,000,000, 
that the collection of signatures has become much easier. Nevertheless Referenda 
have been fewer in recent years. 
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the matter which would be in due course submitted to a 
popular voting. 

3. When any Bill is to be submitted, every voter 
should be officially supplied not only with the text of 
the measure to be voted on, but also with an explanation 
of its purpose and' a summary, concise and impartial, 
of its provisions. 

4. In the case of an Initiative, the proposed law should 
be submitted to the Legislature for examination, and that 
body should be required to prepare a statement of its 
views upon the proposal, which statement should be 
officially circulated with the text of the Bill,^ the legislature 
being also further entitled to draft and circulate an alter- 
native Bill, calculated to effect such of the aims of the 
Initiative proposal as it approves. Another plan would be 
to entrust this function to a standing non-partisan Board.^ 

5. Some matters should be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Referendum, as for instance certain kinds of 
financial laws, and those which need immediate applica- 
tion. To these some would add all treaties with foreign 
countries. Whether Initiative proposals ought to be 
allowed to include Bills for imposing taxes and for 
granting money seems more than doubtful. The danger 
is obvious. 

6. The number of propositions to be submitted at the 
same voting ought^ not to be larger than a citizen of 
ayerage knowledge and intelj’gence can fit himself to 
vote upon. 

7. To prevent the freqiient repetition of an initiative 
proposal, a time might be fixed within which a proposal 
substantially the same as the one rejected should not be 
re-subrhitted,® 

^ This is provided by the Constitution of Oklahoma, which restricts every statement 
to two thousand words, divided between supporters and opponents. 

• Another reason for having Hills proposed by Initiative carefully scrutinized is that 
in some of the American States attempts have been made to improve the prospects of 
the measure by puttif^g in its forefront certain catching proposals, while hiding away, 
sometimes in words carefully chosen to ^onceal the effect, other proposals likely to 
rouse opposition, being of the kind called colloquially “ jokers.” 

® It has been objected to this suggestion that the opponents of a proposal intended 
to be submitted miglxt, when they heard it was coming, hurry on thead of it a number of 
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8. Inasmuch as the object of the Referendum is to 
elicit the opinion — if he has one — of the individual citizen, 
the influence of party organizations upon popular votings 
ought, so far as possible, to be reduced ; and it would 
conduce to this if the votings were fixed for a time when 
no important election of a party cl>aracter, such as the 
election of members of a Legislature, or of a President 
or other high official, is to take place. 

9. To prevent important decisions from being de- 
termined by a minority of the whole people it might 
be provided that no Initiative should be -carried at a 
voting in which less than a prescribed percentage, say 
three-fifths, of the qualified citizens took part, 

* 10. Since in countries sro large as -France or Great 
Britain votings cannot be frequent, for the expenditure 
of time and money would be prohibitive, it would seem 
desirable to define the class of Bills on which a Refer- 
endum might be demanded. But can any definition be 
devised ? In countries which, like Britain, have no con- 
stitution embodied in one instrument, there is no means of 
deciding what is a Fundamental Law ; and in case it were 
thought proper to determine by a popular vote differences 
of opinion between two legislative Chambers, f^ho ^hall 
say what differences are sufficiently important to warrant 
recourse to this solution ? Some niechanical method 
such as that of requiring a prescribed ^lumber of citizens, 
or of members of the Legislature, to demand a Referendum 
might be adopted, but such a provision would be open 
to abuse," for it may be assumed that nine politicians out 
of ten will resort to any device for embarrassing an 
ant^onist or delaying a defeat. » 

Two serious difficulties stand in the way of fhc use 
of the Referendum in large populations such as those 
of France, Italy, and Great Britain. One is that of 
determining the cases in which a Referendum may be 
demanded. In France, if the Swiss pregpdent were to 


)ther proposals which would take precedence and jostle it out ol the way. There arc, 
lowcvcr, methods nf ppvcnting this artifice, for the discussion of which I cannot here 
Eind space. 
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be followed, the number of signatures required to sup- 
port a demand for Referendum would exceed 300,000, 
so the verification of signatures would be an almost 
impossible task, yet a necessary one, if the plan were ta 
be properly worked. The other is that as nothing but 
the activity of org nizations could bring up the voters 
to the poll, the campaigns for and against a measure 
would fall into the hands of party or class organiza- 
tions, and a large percentage of the votes given would 
come from persons who took little real interest in the 
matter; which means that the best-organized party 
would usually win, and the chief aim of a Referendum, 
that of eliciting the genuine judgment of the citizens 
themselves, rather than opinions imposed on them by 
their would-be guides and by the pressure of numbers, 
would not be attained. 

A nation which, encouraged by Swiss and American 
experience in Popular Legislation, desires to follow in 
the same path, must begin by considering the conditions 
favourable or unfavourable to the experiment.^ 

The first of these is the size and population of the 
country. The larger these are, tne more costly and 
less sr/i«factory will popular votings be, for the influence 
of party or class organizations will be greater since 
without them it is hard to “ get out the vote.'' ^ Swiss 
success has be ^.n* largely due to the comparatively small 
voting areas. ^ 

In a country where the citizens are divided by sharp 
antagonisms of race or* religion, voting will tend to 
follow the lines of those divisions and the citizens be less 
likely to deliver aii independent and well-considered 
opinion on the merits of a proposal. 

^ I hc interesting and well-drawn Constitution of the Republic of C’zecho-Slovakia 
(a Rigid Constitution, since it can be altered only by a majority of threc-htchs in each 
Chamber) enables (section 46) the Government, if unanimous, to submit to a Refer- 
endum a Rill presented by the Ciovernment which the Parliament has rejected. 

It may be thought in a popular voting many citizens of moderate views will, sinct 
they can do so safely because secretl;^ break away from their class and party. Tll!| 
would happen in Switzerland and America, but be less probable in most European 
countries. In Australia the strong organization of the Labour I’nions has given the 
Labour Party no small advantage for the purpose of a popular vote. 
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Where classes stand opposed to one another by 
social antagonism -or conflict of economic interests, 
and where each class reads only the newspapers that 
'make it their business to state its case and support its 
claims, the tendency to class solidarity in voting may be 
strong enough to make a popular vofe, especially where 
the voting masses are large, grow into a menacing crisis. 
In a legislative body each side has to listen to the 
arguments of the other, and bitterness is mitigated by 
friendly personal relations between opposing politicians ; 
but a struggle in which the whole nation directly takes 
part knows no such mitigations. 

The value of Direct Legislation in its working de- 
pends largely upon the amount of power party organiza- 
tion and party spirit exert. If they are weak, or do not 
interfere when the voting is on Laws, there is a good 
chance of getting the real and independent judgment 
of the citizens ; otherwise not. In Switzerland and 
the American States aforesaid these fa\^ouring conditions 
are present. They are, of course, most likely to be 
present in times of comparative quiet, when no vital 
issues rouse excitement, and men are less disposed to 
blindly follow a party leader. 

Thus it may be said that Direct Legislation is most 
likely to give good results in a small country, with a 
homogeneous population, intelligent and unemotional, 
not dominated by party organizations or inflamed by 
party bitterness. These are the conditions under which 
all democrktic governments, gfeat and small, have the 
best chance to flourish. the function of direct law- 
making carries the citizens of a democracy a step further 
than that of choosing representatives who shall act on 
their behalf, the best proof of their civic competence is 
found in the successful discharge of this function. So 
far Switzerland alone has given that proof, her advantages 
having been such as few countries possess and few can 
hope to acquire. 

I have not dwelt, because it is obvious, on what 
is, if not the g*x'eatest, the most incontestable merit 
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claimable for Direct Legislation. It is unequalled as 
an instrument of practical instructionTn politics. Every ‘ 
votTng compels the citizeh' who has a sense of civic duty 
to try to understand the question submitted, and reach > 
a conclusion thereon. Many, sometimes even a half^ 
fail to come to the polls, yet even these may derive some 
benefit from the public discussion that goes on. Every- 
body can listlessly read articles in the press or listen to 
speeches in a meeting, but thinking is strengthened and 
clarified and concentrated when it leads up to a plain 
issue. It is a good thing for the citizen to be relieved 
from the pressure of those personal or party predilections 
which draw him to one candidate or another and to be 
taken out of the realm of jbstract ideology to face con- 
crete proposals.* Here is a plan which throws on him 
the responsibility of declaring a definite opinion on a 
specific proposition, forcing him to ask himself, Is it 
sound in principle ? Will it work ? Shall I vote for it 
or against it ? 



CHAPTER LXVI 

THE RELATION OF CENTRAL TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In an earlier chapter (Chapter XI I L) something has been 
said of the origin of self-government in small com- 
munities, and of the service it renders to democracy by 
implanting a sense of civic duty in the citizens and train- 
ing them to discharge it. We have here to consider in 
the light of the facts described as existing in the several 
countries dealt with in Part II., but without repeat- 
ing details there given, {a) what it is that a large 
democratic State may gain from the existence within 
it of a system of local self-government ; (i) how govern- 
mental functions should be distributed as between the 
Central and the Local Authorities ; (c) what is'-the 'best 
form in which democratic principles can be applied to 
the creation of the latter authorities ; apd {d) what defects 
in the working of local governments nedd to be guarded 
against. 

In cou^ntries which, like Frapce, Britain, and Australia, 
are governed by representative assemblies it is desirable 
to relieve, so far as possible, the strain upon the Central 
Government. A practically omnipotent legislature is 
liable to sudden fluctuations of opinion, and the fewer 
are the branches of administration which such fluctuations 
disturb, the more regular and stable will be the general 
course of affairs. Those of national importance must of 
course be dealt with by the National legislature^ but there 
are many matters in which uniformity is not required, and 
the more these are left to local control the less will repre- 

478 
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scntatives be drawn away from national work. Where local 
discontents arise, it is better for them to find vent in the 
local area rather than encumber the ‘central authority. 
Under a federal system of government, such as that 
of the United States, Canada, Switzerland, where many' 
matters are left to be settled by State, or Provincial, or 
Cantonal assemblies, controversial issues are divided 
between those assemblies and the central national legis- 
lature, and a political conflict in the latter need not 
coincide with other conflicts in the former. The same 
principle holds true with regard to local authorities 
in smaller areas, such as the county or municipality. 
Men opposed in national politics may work together 
harmoniously in the conduct of county or municipal 
business, as happens in Switzerland and England, and to 
a large extent in the United States also. 

The wider the scope of a central government’s action, 
so much the larger is the number of the persons employed 
in the administrative work it directs, and the larger 
therefore the patronage at its disposal. Patronage is a 
powerful political engine, certain to be used for party 
purposes wherever admission to the e vil service and pro- 
motion therein are not controlled by rules which secure 
com^etetice through examinations administered by a non- 
partisan authority. The fewer temptations to the abuse 
oF patronage are Jeft within the grasp of the central 
authority, necessarily partisan in all the countries we have 
been studying, the fewer abuses will there be. The 
United States suffered up til recent years frogi the so- 
called Spoils system, applied in municipalities as well as 
in the Federal service, but the evils would have been 
even greater had the same party been steadily supreme 
at the same time in the National Government and in 
the local governmental areas. 

Elementary education is a branch of administration 
assigned in some countrigis to a central, in others to a 
local authority. The argunjent for giving it to the latter i^ 
strong because theTnteresbof parents in the instruction of 
fESr children ought to be stimulated by^the function of 
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choosing the local school authority as well as by the 
right of representing to it any local need or grievance. 
This function they have enjoyed in the United States, 
Canada, and New Zealand, as well as in Switzerland 
and Great Britain, but to a much smaller extent in France, 
Australia, and Ireland. Reformers, impatient with the 
slackness and parsimony common among local authori- 
ties, have, however, been everywhere advocating State 
intervention, insisting that the reluctance of the local 
citizen to spend freely makes it necessary to invoke the 
central government, both to supervise schools and 
to grant the money from the national treasury for the 
salaries of teachers and various educational appliances. 
Here, as is often the case, the choice is between 
more rapid progress on the one hand and the greater 
solidity and hold upon the average citizen’s mind which 
institutions draw from being entrusted to popular 
management. 

In some countries possessing a highly trained civil 
service each department tends to lay undue stress upon 
uniformity, becomes attached to its settled habits, dis- 
likes novelties, contracts bureaucratic methods, and 
may assume towards the private citizen a slightly super- 
cilious air. Progress is retarded because experirhents 
are discouraged. Popular interest flags because popular 
interference is resented, and official's fall out of touch 
with general sentiment. The more thtf central bureau- 
cracy controls local affairs^ the wider will be the action 
of these {tendencies. 

Lastly we come to another benefit, of a more theo- 
retical aspect, yet with real value, which local self- 
governing institutions may secure. They contribute to 
the development of local centres of thought and action. 
Many a country has had reason to dread the excessive 
power of its capital city.^ There ought to be many cities, 
each cherishing its own traditions, each representing or 


^ Exceptions are the United States and Cf^nada, in which the opinion of the capital 
cities is practically that only of the legislatures and officials, and Australia, where 
the future political capital (Canberra) is still a mere village. 
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embodying a certain type of opinion, and each, instead of 
taking its ideas submissively from the capital, supporting 
journals of the first excellence in point of news supply 
and intellectual force. Such cities will be all the more, 
useful in forming independent centres of opinion if they 
have also strong local governments which enlist the 
active service of tAeir leading citizens of all classes. 
France has in Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux cities 
capable of fulfilling this function ; and in the German 
Empire the influence of Berlin was qualified or counter- 
balanced by that of Munich, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Cologne. 

Upon the much -debated question whether the con- 
struction of public work* not of evident national 
importance should be left to local authorities, their cost 
being defrayed out of local taxation, or whether this duty 
and burden should be undertaken by a central govern- 
ment, some light is thrown by the experience of France, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United States. In all 
these countries a wide door has been opened to political 
intrigue and corruption by the practice of voting large 
sums for so - called “ local improvements ” from the 
national Jtreasury in order to win support for the repre- 
sentative who presses for the grant of money and for the 
ministry which proposes or supports it. In the United 
States immense^ snms are wasted annually in this way, 
demoralizing both the legislat.ire and the constituencies. 
Nobody is the better off in the end, but each locality, 
desiring to throw upon the State the cost of a worK which 
it would otherwise have to paj in local taxation, forgets 
that in the long run it pays as much by the additional 
natiorfal taxation to which it contributes, indeed perhaps 
pays more, because it frequently happens that the 
“ improvements asked for are not needed, and are 
being undertaken for political reasons only. This is a 
habit to which democratic governments are specially 
prone, because the keeper? of the public purse yield to 
the demands which representatives make. The principle 
that the cost of works undertaken soleljs for the benefit 
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of a locality ought, in the interest of economy, to be 
defrayed out of local funds, would seem irresistible were 
it not for the fact that in many great cities a large majority 
of the voters, since they pay no local taxes, have no interest 
in thrifty management, and willingly support a council 
which spends lavishly on local purposes and wins popu- 
larity thereby. Where this happens the tax-paying 
class may think itself safer in the hands of the Central 
Government. 

In the six countries examined in Part II. all the higher 
judges are appointed by the Central Government, as 
they are in Britain, but in some States of the American 
Union counties and cities are allowed to choose their 
judges, which they do by popular election, with results 
not always satisfactory. The detachment of the Bench 
not only from party politics but from all local influences 
is so evidently desirable that the choice of judges by 
local voting is a risky experiment. 

Of such public institutions as prisons, reformatories, 
and lunatic asylums it is enough to say that their manage- 
ment by a central Government is likely to be more 
scientific and skilful than that of most local authorities 
would be, while not less economical. The questions 
that relate to pauperism are more difficult. Where the 
indigent have a legal claim to relief, to-throw the cost of 
that relief on national funds while leaving the administra- 
tion of it in local hands would be to invite extravagance 
and waste. If the locality dispenses the locality ought 
to pay, especially if outdoor relief is given. Tmis 
question, which was a grave one for England ninety 
years ago, has fortunately little .importance in other 
English-speaking countries or in Switzerland. * 

Whether the maintenance of public order should be 
entrusted to a national force, such as the gendarmerie in 
France and Italy and the Royal Constabulary in Ireland, 
or to local county and municipal authorities as in most 
English-speaking countries, is a question which will be 
inswered according to the varying conditions of each 
nation. Experience seems to show that the less the 
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police acquire the character of an army the better, and , 
that character is more easily avoided when they are (as in 
England) raised, controlled, and paid by local authorities. 
There have, however, been in America city governments- 
in which politics had so much infected police manage- 
ment that the Statp felt itself obliged to create within 
a city a police force under its own orders. Apart 
from this case, ai.d the exceptional case of Ireland, the 
practice of English-speaking countries seems justified by 
the results.^ 

The composition or organization of local authorities in 
rural areas needs only a few sentences, for in all English- 
speaking countries, except the United States, and also in 
France and Switzerland, tlfe plan of elected councils has 
been adopted; whereas in many States of the American 
Union there is no elected council for a county, each 
executive official being chosen by direct popular election 
for a particular branch or branches of work, his duties 
wherein are prescribed by the laws of the State. This 
plan has the disadvantage of disjoining from each other 
the various administrative departments, and leads to laxity 
in administration, because the only means of enforcing 
responsibility is by prosecuting an oh ending official.^ The 
smaller unit called the Town (corresponding to the smaller 
communes of Continental Europe) is better provided 
for, because although each branch of local business is 
handled by elected officers, ^ho may act independently, 
the area is so small that their conduct can be watched 
and reviewed in the annual Town meeting, ‘a popular 
primary assembly.^ In other eEnglish-speaking countries 
the counties, and any small areas such as the parish, are 
administered by elected councils, who appoint and super- 
vise the officials, This is also the case in Switzerland 
and in France, where, however, the Central Government 
exercises a large measure of control.^ 

Municip^ government presents more difficult prob— 

^ The police of London are directed by the Central Government, but this is due^ 
partly to the immense size of that city, whose suburbs stretch far out into four 
counties, partly to its being the capital of the country. 

* Sec Vol. II. p. 106. * See Vol. II. p. 14. * Sec Vol. I. p. 316. 
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lems, especially where the poorer sections of a large 
population inhabit one part or parts of the 'city, 
while the richer live in other parts or in the suburbs. 
•In Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, as in Great 
Britain, boroughs and cities are governed by popularly 
elected councils, while the mayor ^ is chosen by the 
council (except in some Canadian cities where he is 
elected by the people), and administration is carried on 
by committees of the council directing the officers whom 
it appoints. This system has, as a rule, been worked 
efficiently and honestly in Great Britain and New Zealand, 
while in Canada and (to a less extent) in Australia there 
have been occasional lapses into corruption or^malversa- 
tion. In Germany also thefe are elected councils, but 
their duty is not themselves to administer, but to super- 
vise the trained permanent officials who handle the 
departments. The economy and practical success of this 
method are unquestioned, but some observers deem it 
too bureaucratic. 

The Swiss system, which resembles that of Great 
Britain and her Dominions in assigning management to 
elected councils, differs therefrom by its free use of the 
direct popular vote or Referendum, by which mes^surcs of 
importance are submitted to the people for their approval 
or rejection. This plan works well, tffe cities being of 
moderate size, none with a population exceeding 
200,000. Administration js efficient, economical, and 
Konest. In France also every commune (a city as well as 
i rural area is a commune) Has its popularly elected 
council, the authority of \yhich is, however, limited by 
i right of interference allowed to the National Govern- 
ment. The abuses which have occurred in a few of the 
largest cities furnish justification for this check.^ 

It is in the United States cities that we find the most 
lumerous and striking illustrations of the maladies to 
ivhich democratic government Is liable, but he who seeks 
to draw general conclusions “from the scandals which 
lave occurred there must remember how exceptional 

i^Scc as to French cities, Vol. I. p. 317. 
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their circumstances have been. The cities have grown 
with extraordinary swiftness by the influx of masses of 
ignorant immigrants from Europe, and these immigrants, 
having no experience of politics and no social ties with 
the native American population, become an easy prey to 
the wiles of the unscrupulous leaders of party organiza- 
tions. Having started with a system which left all 
power in the hands of elected councils upon whose 
members it was hard to fix responsibility, the Americans 
have been driven to withdraw power from these large 
bodies, and transfer it either to a popularly elected mayor 
possessing a wide discretionary authority or to small 
commissions acting (in many cases) through a business 
manager whom^ they appqint. These experiments are 
valuable contributions to the science of practical politics. 
I.et it be added that American reformers prefer the plan 
of electing the commissioners by a general vote over the 
city to the other method, generally followed in the British 
Dominions, of elections in wards (divisions of the city), 
holding that the '' general ticket ** gives less scope for 
intrigue and secures better men. 

Party organization and the microbe of party spirit, 
appareijtly endemic in National governments where large 
issues of policy have to be decided at elections, would be 
transient and practically negligible phenomena in local 
government werci it not for the habit, old and strong in 
the United States, and often found in the municipalities 
of France and England, of fighting local elections on the 
issues of National party, poll dcs, even when ^these have 
nothing to do with the work of the councils to be chosen 
at those elections. This habit exists in the elections to 
the councils of departments and arrondissements in 
France, but scarcely at all in those of county councils in 
Great Britain, 01 of communal authorities in Switzerland. 
Three results which have proved harmful in America 
naturally follow. The minds of the electors are diverted 
from the-, pefsonal merits of the candidates and from tj^e 
local questions which fhe candidates, if elected, will 
have to deal with, to national partisan issues. The 
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members of councils when elected are apt to act together 
' as parties in those. bodies, and such patronage as lies in 
the gift of a council is liable to be misused for partisan 
. purposes, i,e, bestowed upon persons because they have 
served the party rather than because they are qualified 
to serve the city. 

The plan has, however, been defelided on the ground 
that it draws men of ability and ambition into local 
affairs, gives them a chance of showing their quality, 
opens a door to success in national politics. Without 
party guidance, moreover, the voter will not, at least 
in large populations, know whom to vote for, and the 
guidance which the party gives is worth something, 
since it must, for the sake of its own credit, put forward 
reputable candidates. Since a chief difficulty incident 
to municipal government is the reluctance of the leading 
men to devote their time and labour to work which 
interferes with the conduct of their own business and 
has little promise of any reward beyond the good of 
the city and the gratitude of fellow-citizens, the motive 
which party spirit and the prospect of an opening in 
national politics supply must be appealed to.^ Nothing 
but the wish to serve his political party or to n^ake^his 
way in public life will suffice to induce a man, tired by a 
long day’s work in his office, to take up a further burden 
and give his evenings to municipal committees in the 
centre of the town instead of seeking repose in his home 
far off in the suburbs. Many of the men who have risen 
highest in American politics, and a few who have attained 
like distinction in England, have begun in heal politics 
a career which led them far.* * 

There is weight in these arguments, yet on the baiance 
of considerations it is better that bodies whose proper 
functions lie in local matters should' be kept free 
from the disturbing influence of questions foreign to 
their sphere. One of the values of local self-govern- 

It may be suggested that some marks of* honour might be bestowed on citizens 
who have rendered exceptionally good unpaid publit service j but there are, unfortunately, 
few countries in which the National Government could be trusted to award such dis- 
tinctions in a non-partieanc?pirit. 
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ment lies in the habit it forms among the inhabitants of 
a town or district of bringing their knowledge and 
capacities into common stock for the benefit of the whole 
community, maintaining those friendly personal relations 
which befit neighbours, and not distracted by a desire 
for ulterior gains to their political party. When such 
gains become a motive, men are less scrupulous, sus- 
picion thickens the air, a contentious spirit is engendered. 

There has emerged in recent years one question of 
national moment which, since it belongs also to the 
sphere of local government, furnishes grounds for party 
action there. Where the State has assumed some func- 
tions previously either uncared for or left to private 
action, such as the conduct of a business, the housing 
ot^ the poor, th*e supply of milk, the provision of music 
(.r theatrical entertainments, the law may permit a local 
authority to carry out policies of this nature at the 
expense of the local taxpayers. When a Socialist or 
Labour Party runs its candidates for local office as well 
as for the national legislature upon a platform including 
these policies, other political parties who resist such 
policies put forward their candidates also and use their 
party organizations in the electoral campaign, so that the 
elections inevitably take a party colour. If it is suggested 
that the national legislature should determine by general 
statutes the principles involved, and leave to local authori- 
ties only the mode of carrying them out, it may be 
answered that even in the application of such laws many 
concrete cases must ai;ise )n which Socialists and In- 
dividualists will differ, so that each party will have a 
legitimate motive for trying to secure the election of its 
own adherents. 

The experience of the United States, conspicuous by 
the number and variety of experiments tried in local 
government, suggests some conclusions fit to be con- 
sidered in Europe, in Canada, and in Australasia. 

It i^ possible to have too many elections. When the?re 
are many pojsts to be ffiled, whether elective office?‘t)r 
seats in administrative councils, the number of pollings 
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and the number of persons to be chosen at the polls 
becomes so large that the voter, unable to give an 
independent and intelligent vote, either stays away in 
weariness or votes blindly at his party’s bidding. 

Municipal administration has become more and more 
a business matter for experts in such sciences as sanita- 
tion and engineering. The chief duty of an elected 
council has therefore come to be that of appointing and 
supervising the permanent officials, and for this a com- 
paratively small council can well suffice even in a large 
city. 

The American and Swiss practice of submitting 
questions of moment to a popular Referendum has 
worjced with results generally if not always satisfactory, 
and might if applied in Europe, at least in municipalities 
not exceeding a million of population, stimulate public 
interest and help towards a better definition of policy in 
municipal administration. 

Human nature being what it is, favouritism and 
jobbery may always be expected, and the larger and 
* richer communities grow, the greater will temptations 
be, so the one thing needful is to fix the constant 
attention of the people on the conduct of their affairs. 
Vigilance I unceasing Vigilance I What was ^iaid' in 
an English city where the management of the police by 
a Committee of the Council had giyen occasion for 
criticism, “ Watch the Watch Committee* ’ may be said 
of all Councils and Committees. 

In European cities the duty pf watching and criticiz- 
ing municipal councils and officials is usually left to the 
press, but in American cities there are frequently asso- 
ciations of men, belonging to all political sections, .who 
being well known and respected for their judgment and 
probity, render to the community the service not only 
of keeping an eye on municipal authorities, but that of 
recommending candidates to the citizens as worthy of 
confidence. Such a service i^ needed in '^thoje large 
European cities where the bulk of the electors do not and 
cannot know for whom to cast their votes in local contests. 
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It was_in small.,.communities that Democracy first 
arose : It was from them that the theories of its first 
lit^ary prophets and apostles were derived : it is in 
them that the way in which the real will of the people 
tells upon the working of government can best be studied,’ 
because most of the questions which come before the 
people are within t)ieir own knowledge. The industrial 
and commercial forces which draw men together into 
large aggregations seem to forbid the hope that small 
self-governing units may reappear within any period 
to which we can look forward. Yet who can tell what 
may come to pass in the course of countless years ? 
War and the fear of war were the chief causes which 
destroyed the little States. . If the fear of war could be 
eliminated there might be some chance of their return. 



CHAPTER LXVII 


COMPARISON OF THE SIX DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS 
EXAMINED 

The examination contained in Part II. of the institutions 
which Democracy has given itself in different countries 
and of the phenomena which their working in each has 
shown needs to be completed by a comparison of those 
phenomena, for the rule of the people, taking in each 
different forms, has shown resemblances as well as 
diversities, both in the spirit which the institutions 
evoked and in the tangible results that have followed. 
No democratic government is typical ; each has its merits, 
each its faults ; and a judgment on democrat!^ institu- 
tions in general can be formed only by observing which 
faults are most frequent, and how far each of these is 
specially characteristic of Democratic government, or 
rather belongs to Human Nature as displayed in politics. 
This chapter is meant to present the comparison in three 
ways : , ' t 

First by noting the salient features of popular 
government in each of the six countries examined, and 
what each has contributed to political science in the way 
of example or warning. 

Next by showing in which of those* countries, and to 
what extent in each, the faults commonly charged on 
democratic government exist. • 

Thirdly by noting the pFesence in eaCh gountry of 
what may be called the mental and moral coefficient^, 
viz. those qualities in a people that help democracy to 
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work its institutions in the right way, so as to obtain 
in the largest measure the benefits \vhich governments 
have been established to secure. 

I begin with .1 brief statement of the features most 
characteristic of each country. 

I. Summary View of Salient Features 

In France administration is highly centralized, much 
business which is in English-speaking countries left 
to local authorities being managed by officials who are 
appointed by and take their orders from the central 
government, so local self-government, narrowly circum- 
scribed in its functions, ami exciting little interest, does 
comparatively little for the political education of the 
people. Fmnce, having so far as methods of administra- 
tion go, preserved the inheritance of the old monarchy, js 
the least democratic of democracies, for State authority 
is strong against the individual citizen. Yet although 
Government is strong, Ministries are unstable, because 
dependent on majorities in the legislature which fluctuate 
under the influence, sometimes of party passion, some- 
times personal intrigues. The legislature, or rather 
its directly elected branch, the Chamber of Deputies, is 
master of the •political situation, and its individual 
members contjol* individual Ministers, obtaining from 
them as the price of their support favours for their 
respective constituencies, and by means of these favours 
holding their own seats. In matters of momenwhe Second 
Chamber, largely composed of able and experienced 
men with a longer tenure of their seats, exerts a useful 
guidsfnce or restraint, and the high average quality of 
the Civil Service makes administration efficient. 

Behind both 'deputies and Ministers stand the great 
financiers, powerful through their wealth and the 
influence it enables them to exert upon the nev 
Their influence, though sometimes steadying, 
be baneful, for it may induce the sacrifice of 
interests to private interests, and ifc has sometimes 
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enveloped public men in a mist of suspicions. The 
sky is seldom free from signs of storm, for fifty years 
of republican government have not assuaged the bitter- 
ness which divides the various parties, yet the faults of 
politics which sometimes seem to be a game played in 
the legislature by a comparatively small class, have not 
seriously affected the strength ahd progress of the 
nation.^ Foreigners have judged France too much by 
its politics and its politicians, underrating its spirit and 
vitality and stability. 

The emergence of strong organizations advocating 
communistic doctrines, and accentuating antagonism 
between classes, are phenomena now visible all over the 
world, and the revolutionary movements thence arising 
would be more threatening under a less popular con- 
stitution. French democracy, with difficulties to face 
greater than any that have tested the other countries we 
have surveyed, has nevertheless brought the nation safely 
through a time of unprecedented perils. 

Switzerland presents a striking contrast. Nowhere 
is administration so decentralized, for functions and 
powers are parcelled out not only between the Federal 
and the Cantonal Governments, but also betvjjeen^ the 
Cantons and the Communes. The people are called 
upon to take a more direct and constant part in public 
work than any other State requires from its citizens, 
being accustomed to review by their votings the measures 
passed by their legislatures and the citizens can, by the 
Initiative, put forward, without consulting those bodies, 
legislative proposals which popular voting adopts or re- 
jects. The practice of loc^l self-goyernment has trained 
the people to fulfil these functions efficiently, keeping 
their attention fixed upon those who represent them in 
their assemblies or are entrusted with ‘official business. 
Party spirit is comparatively free from virulence ; elec- 
tions have roused little passi®n ; the same member 

returned time after time lo the legisratui;es ; the 

• % 
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same members are retained for many years in the 
Administrative Councils. The less agreeable side of 
what may be called small scale politics '' appears 
in the petty intrigues which affect elections to minor 
posts in some communes and Cantons. Though the 
absence of corruption, both in the Federal and in Can- 
tonal Governments,^ and the high standard maintained 
in public life for many years, are partly due to the 
absence of those temptations which men of great wealth 
can apply to politicians, much must also be ascribed 
to the vigilance of public opinion in small communities. 
In no democracy has the power of money counted for 
so little, in none has political life had so few prizes to 
offer. But aft^r all, tl^. most interesting lesson it 
teaches is how traditions and institutions, taken together, 
may develop in the average man, to an extent never 
reached before, the qualities which make a good 
citizen -shrewdness, moderation, common sense and 
a sense of duty to the community. It is because 
this has come to pass in Switzerland that demo- 
cracy is there more truly democratic than in any other ‘ 
country. 

As Ifrance shows at its maximrm the power of the 
legislature,^ and Switzerland the power of the body of 
citizens voting directly, so the United States is the best 
example of the strength which party organizations can 
attain and the control they can wield. Legal authority, 
divided between the Federal Government and the 
Governments of the several States, is in bqth divided 
also between the elected Executive and the two 
elected houses of the legislature, the frequently recur- 
ring ‘ differences between which complicate both ad- 
ministration and legislation. Such co-operation as is 
needed to make the machinery work is created by 
the party organizations, which nominate for election 

^ In Britain aieo the legislature, or, rather, the House of Commons, is legally 
supreme, bul? in practice it is much Antrolled by the Cabinet, who can dissolvent, 
and can appeal to thejarty organizations over the country to require members to render 
steady support. Though, as Bagehot observed, a committee of Parliament, they are a 
Ruling Committee. 
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both the representatives and (in the several States) the 
higher officials in each State as well as its Executive 
head ; and as persons elected in the same area at the 
same time usually belong to the same party, both officials 
and representatives are expected to carry out its policy. 
The work which the organizations have to discharge 
has called into being a large cl4ss of professional 
politicians who live off the offices which they are able 
to secure for themselves and the various gains which 
fall to those who can exert private influence. Next 
to the power of Party, the most salient features of the 
United States system are the wide application of popular 
election to the choice of officials, including judges, and 
the recent introduction in many States of direct popular 
legislation in the form of Initiative and Referendum, as 
also of direct popular action on administration in the 
provisions for the Recall of executive and judicial officials 
by popular vote. Thus the inordinate number of elec* 
tions throws on the voter more work than he can 
properly discharge. 

Two of the faults charged on government in the 
United States are due to exceptional causes. That the 
Money Power has attained such huge propor, tions as 
to assail the virtue of officials and demoralize some 
State legislatures, must be largely ascribed to the pro- 
digious fortunes which the swift development of a new 
country’s resources created, the possessors of which 
found it worth while to buy favours from politicians 
who had them to sell. Similarly, the worst scandals 
of municipal misgovernment appeared where a sudden 
influx of old-world immigrants flooded cities that v^ere 
already growing fast, phenomena unforeseen by those 
who granted universal suffrage to ignorant crowds who 
had no interest in honest and economical administration. 
These supervenient factors have told heavily against the 
working of democratic institutions. As against the evils 
.tijey have caused must be set. two points i'n which the 
institutions of the country have won the praise of foreign 
observers. One^Js the action of the Federal Courts in 
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so interpreting and prudently developing the Constitu- 
tion as to enable it to work well under new conditions 
that have imposed a heavy strain upon it. Another is 
the practice of local self-government, which, diffusing an 
amount of political knowledge and creating a sense of 
civic responsibility, is surpassed only in Switzerland. It 
has helped to develop that public spirit which has from 
time to time, and 1 otably in recent years, carried through 
movements of sweeping reform by which the political 
atmosphere has been purified. 

Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have in common 
the English frame of parliamentary government, but 
their economic and social conditions are sufficiently 
dissimilar to have imprinted a different character on its 
working in each country. 

In Canada two-thirds of the population live by work 
on the land, and nearly all the farmers own the soil they 
till. This has given stability to political parties and 
to the government as a whole. Ministries last on an 
average ten times as long as does a Ministry in France 
or in Australia. The legislatures, especially in the 
Provinces, have not fully maintained the best traditions 
receive^ from England, for both th^y and some members 
of the administrations they install in power have been 
suspected of abusing their position. Responsibility is, 
however, pretty •well secured by th^ power of ques- 
tioning and dismissing Ministers, justice is honestly 
administered, order is effectively maintained over a vast 
and thinly peopled W^ste^n territory, an4 the diffi- 
culties which the presence of two races speaking different 
languages presents l;\ave beerl surmounted. 

In Australia, where nearly half the population is 
gathered into a few great cities, the wage-earning 
class has been fully organized and obtained a political 
power which in other countries it is still only seeking. 
The rich, among whom there are no millionaires, 
take littjc part, at least .openly, in politics. Frequgit 
and hard-fought strikes* have roused class antagonisms*. 
The Labour Party created in the legislatures caucuses 
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which, working along with the Trade Councils outside, 
obtained complete control of the Federal Parliament, and 
at one time or another of each of the State Parliaments ; 
and their action has shown how the essence of parlia- 
mentary government may be destroyed with an apparent 
respect for its forms. Bold experiments in extending 
State action to industrial undertakings and in fixing 
wages by State authority have been tried by Labour 
Ministries and by others which depended on Labour 
support, but, except during strikes, law and order as well 
as a creditable standard of administrative efficiency and 
judicial purity have been maintained. 

New Zealand has an agricultural landowning popula- 
tion larger in proportion to the whole than in Australia, 
but smaller than in Canada. The urban hand-workers, 
though they have never obtained a majority in Parlia- 
ment, have been strong enough to secure legislation 
which in some points anticipated that of Australia in 
extending State functions, fixing wages, and taking over 
branches of business or industrial production. Parties, 
less organized than in Australia, have been less strictly 
disciplined. As the dominance of the parliamentary 
caucus has been Australia's most distinctive contri- 
bution to the art of politics, so has State Socialism 
been the contribution of New Zealand. ^Ministries have 
been stable, and public business not ilLmanaged, though 
with scant regard to economy and a tendency to pur- 
chase parliamentary support by improvident grants to 
local purposes. Apart from , this form of jobbery, 
government has been honest, and except among the 
wage-earners, who show their discontent by frequent 
strikes, a spirit of general good-will bears witness to the 
country’s prosperity. 

In these three British Self-governing Dominions 
members of the legislatures receive salaries, but no class 
of professional politicians has arisen except in so far as 
the officials of Trade or Labour Unions, occupying 
themselves with politics as well 'as with purely industrial 
matters, can be so described. 
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II. Defects observable in the Six Governments 

{a) Instability of the Executive Government owing to 
frequent changes 

This, most conspicuous in France, has been conspic- 
uous in Australia also, both in the Commonwealth and 
the State Governi^ients. In the United States it is 
prevented by th”* constitutional arrangements which 
install an administration for a fixed period. It is not seen 
in Canada and New Zealand, and least of all in Switzer- 
land. 

(^) Failure of the Executive to maintain law and order. 
In America this is evident in some only of the States, 
where lynching and other disorders have been toler^ited. 
Against none of the other democracies is it chargeable. 
Strike riots have been frequent in Australia, France, 
and New Zealand, to a less extent in Canada ; and 
though such breaches of the law occur in all countries, 
they are doubtless more frequent and more serious where 
the fear of losing votes by offending strikers deters an 
Executive from action. 

(f) Administrative extravagance. 

Economy, once expected to among the strong 
points of democracy, has proved to be its weakest. 
Financial waste-is worst in the United States National 
Government, owing to the desire to win votes by grants 
from the publfc treasury to localities, but the same evil 
is rampant in Canada and *New Zealand, and to a less 
extent in France and Australia, 

{d) IVant of honesty in Administrators^ Legislators^ and 
Voters, , 

TJiough no democracy has sunk so low as either the 
ancient republics or many autocracies, such as those of 
Russia, Turkey,'and China, the atmosphere has not been 
altogether wholesome in France, in Canada, and in many 
of the American States.. In the United States Federal 
Governnientthe tone is now satisfactory. Bribery occi^s 
sporadically in# the Unitdl States and Canada, but to a* 
less extent than it did in England before that country 
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had been democratized. Australia, New Zealand, and 
Switzerland have a good record. 

(e) Faulty Administration of Justice, 

In many of the American States where the Judicial 
Bench is filled by popular election, the Judges are far 
from competent ; and in a few they are suspected of 
corruption. Everywhere the admin^istration of criminal 
justice is so defective that a very high authority has called 
it “ a disgrace to American civilization.” ^ In France 
the inferior judges are not altogether trusted. In the 
other four countries the character of the Bench stands 
high. 

(/) The spirit and power of Party. 

Party spirit is no stronger in these democracies than 
it has often been under other governments, and it every- 
where rises and falls according to the circumstances of 
the time. Party organization is a comparatively new 
phenomenon, first developed in the United States, 
where a strong and skilfully constructed system grew 
up between 1826 and i860. It has rendered some 
services, but far greater disservices, in the land of its 
birth, and has been more or less imitated in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and Great Britain, ijn all of 
which it is possibly the source of more evil than 
good. In France it founts for little, and in Switzerland 
for less. 

(£) Professionalism in Politics, 

The growth of a class which makes its living out of 
politics, due partly to the number of persons needed to 
work a party organization and partly to the existence of 
legislative and administrafive posts sought as a liveli- 
hood and obtainable by party patronage, tends to pervert 
and even debase politics by making it a business occupa- 

^ President Taft speaking at Chicago in 1909, quoted in Mr. Moorfield Storey’a 
book, The Reform of Legal Procedure. 

A full and careful examination of this subject may be found in tlic work of Mr. 
Raymond B. fosdick, American Police .^r/ewr,j)ubli8hcd while these sheets were passing 
through the press in Nov. 1920. He remarks with truth that the incfHciency of tlie 
police in the United States as compared with "turope is largirfy due to the immense 
mass of foreign-born population ; but this fact does not excuse the faults of criminal 
irocedure. ^ 
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tion, in which the motive of civic duty is superseded by 
the desire of private gain. The class, large in the United 
States, exists in the other democracies, again excepting 
Switzerland, but is nowhere numerous, though it may 
increase with that raising of legislative salaries, recently 
effected in France and Australia, and now demanded 
in Britain, which makes a seat in the legislature more 
desired. 

(h) The power of wealth. 

Democracy was expected to extinguish this ancient 
evil, for every citizen is interested in preventing men from 
using money to secure gains for themselves at the expense 
of the community. It has, however, proved as noxious 
in republics as it was in the days when the favourites 
of kings could be bribed, though the methods now 
in use are less direct. Of the six countries, the United 
States has been that in which money has been most 
generally powerful during the last sixty years, France 
that in which it is probably most powerful now, while 
Canada comes next, Australia, New Zealand, and Swit- 
zerland being practically exempt, though of course a 
party or a group of men with ample funds for elections 
and able^to run newspapers in its interest enjoys every- 
where an advantage. 

O 

III, Presence cr* Absence of Favouring Conditions 

Wc have so far been considering the results which 
democratic institutions, differing more or less in their 
features, have produced in six countries. These results 
have, however, been due not" merely to the greater or 
less excellence either of the institutions or of the external 
conditions of the countries described, but also to the 
intellectual capacity and public spirit of the peoples 
that work them. Let some paragraphs be therefore 
given to this branch of the comparison. 

{a) The iAtelligence of the Average man, and th^ 
sense of civic duty which leads him to try to understand 
and vote honestly upon the questions submitted at 
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elections, are most largely developed in Switzerland, 
next in the United States, in Canada, and in New Zea- 
land, with Australia perhaps a little behind. In France 
it is certainly not intelligence that is deficient, but a 
feeling among the peasantry and 'petite bourgeoisie that 
every citizen ought to make his opinion felt and his 
voice heard. As nothing approach?hg an absolute quan- 
titative test can be applied to determine the volume of 
the health-giving ozone of public spirit in the atmosphere, 
one can do no more than conjecture whether it is in- 
creasing. In all the countries, France included, it 
seemed to me to be growing, though slowly, while 
improvement is perhaps most evident in the United 
States, where a reforming spirit is abroad. 

(h) The extent to which the best- educated class, 
including many besides those who would be called the 
intellectual elite of the nation, exert themselves in 
public affairs, is to be measured not merely by their 
taking a hand in legislative or administrative work, but 
also by the contributions they make to thought on 
public questions and by their influence in the formation 
of national opinion. 

Here the results of observation are disappoijiting. 
The extension of the functions of government and the 
increasing magnitude and complexity of the subjects 
falling within those functions have rfot, elicited a corre- 
sponding will to serve tl^e community on the part of 
those best fitted to serve.it. In some countries one 
is told of a decline ; but this may be because the 
want is more felt, not because the supply has fallen 
off : there is not less water, but more thirst. It is 
in France that public life seems to draw oitt most 
brilliance of talent, in Switzerland the most of sober 
wisdom. In none of the other countries does the 
traveller feel that the class to which wealth or know- 
ledge or capacity gives social influence is doing its full 
'duty to the State. Administrative work' attracts a fair 
number of competent men, but neither the legislatures 
nor more tharf a few of the Ministers seem equal to 
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their tasks. The causes of this, already explained in 
the accounts given of each country, are much the 
same everywhere, but have in some been increased 
by the disposition to require from candidates a pledge 
to speak and vote with the majority of their party, 
whatever their individual opinion, a pledge which 
men of spirit refuse to give. It was thought, fifty 
years ago, that the extension of the suffrage and the 
growth of the sentiment of equality, coupled with 
the diffusion of education and the cheapening of elec- 
tions, would draw new streams of talent, energy, and 
unselfish patriotism into the service of the State. 
But this has nowhere happened. Though the number 
of those who, belonging to classes formerly excluc^ed, 
ha\e now entered the legislatures, has increased, and 
though legislation is everywhere directed far more than 
formerly towards ameliorating the conditions of health 
and labour, there is no more talent, no more wisdom, 
no more of the disinterested zeal which subordinates 
all other interests to the common good The more 
educated class, to whatever political party they belong, 
are in many countries heard to complain that public 
life is being vulgarized, that the laws v/hich determine 
national prosperity are being misunderstood or ignored 
because abstract theories and vague sentimentalities fill 
the public mind, and that social classes are being 
alienated from one another for want of mutual under- 
standing and the sense of t common interest. If and 
so far as there is any truth In these complaints« is not a 
principal cause to be found in the failure of the most 
educated and most thoughtful to take the part that 
belongs to them in public life } 

(r) The existence of a sentiment of national unity 
and of an intelligently active public opinion. These 
two things go together, for if the former be weak, if the 
clashing of sectional interests and tenets diverts each 
section from its loyalty to, the common good, sympatl:\y' 
is chilled and, reciprocal comprehension lessened. I 
have dwelt in a previous chapter (Chapter XV.) on 
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the advantages of government by Public Opinion as 
compared with the mechanical though indispensable 
methods of government by voting, and have sought 
to show that the value of Public Opinion depends on 
the extent to which it is created by that small number 
of thinking men who possess knowledge and the gift 
of initiative, and on the extent to which the larger 
body, who have no initiative but a shrewd judgment,^ 
co-operate in diffusing sound and temperate views 
through the community, influencing that still larger 
mass who, deficient both in knowledge and in active 
interest, follow the lead given to them. Taking the 
rule of Opinion in this sense, it is most fully developed 
in Switzerland and the United States^ rather less so 
in Canada and New Zealand. In France, great as 
is the devotion to national glory and the Sacred Soil, 
the assimilative and unifying influence of opinion is 
weakened by the sharp divisions on religious questions, 
as it is in Australia by a like division upon Labour 
and class issues, a source of acerbity v/hich has begun 
to appear also in such countries as Belgium, Holland, and 
Italy. The diffusion from one country into another 
of new types of economic doctrine and new schemes 
for the regeneration of society preached by ent'nusiastic 
missionaries has incl eased those forces that disunite 
nations, as in the sixteenth century there were Pro- 
testants who renounced their loyalty to a Roman Catholic 
king, and Roman Catholics* prepared to revolt against a 
Protestant^. Such phenomena may be transient, but for 
the present they disintegrate national opinion and subject 
democracy to an unexpected strain.^ 

Neither the presence nor the absence of thew three 
conditions just enumerated can be ascribed to democratic 
institutions, for much depends on thfe racial qualities 
and the history of each people, but their presence or 
absence is nevertheless a credit or discredit to those 
institutions, because it indicates how far tihey tend 
to acconxpany and strengthen 'democraq^, enabling the 

^ As to this distinction « ee Pericles ts reported by Thucydides in Book IT. chap. 40. 
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their tasks. The causes of this, already explained in 
the accounts given of each country, are much the 
same everywhere, but have in some been increased 
by the disposition to require from candidates a pledge 
to speak and vote with the majority of their party, 
whatever their individual opinion, a pledge which 
men of spirit refuse to give. It was thought, fifty 
years ago, that the extension of the suffrage and the 
growth of the sentiment of equality, coupled with 
the diffusion of education and the cheapening of elec- 
tions, would draw new streams of talent, energy, and 
unselfish patriotism into the service of the State. 
But this has nowhere happened. Though the number 
of those who, belonging to classes formerly excluc^ed, 
ha\e now entered the legislatures, has increased, and 
though legislation is everywhere directed far more than 
formerly towards ameliorating the conditions of health 
and labour, there is no more talent, no more wisdom, 
no more of the disinterested zeal which subordinates 
all other interests to the common good The more 
educated class, to whatever political party they belong, 
are in many countries heard to complain that public 
life is being vulgarized, that the laws v/hich determine 
national prosperity are being misunderstood or ignored 
because abstract theories and vague sentimentalities fill 
the public mind, and that social classes are being 
alienated from one another for want of mutual under- 
standing and the sense of t common interest. If and 
so far as there is any truth In these complaints« is not a 
principal cause to be found in the failure of the most 
educated and most thoughtful to take the part that 
belongs to them in public life } 

(r) The existence of a sentiment of national unity 
and of an intelligently active public opinion. These 
two things go together, for if the former be weak, if the 
clashing of sectional interests and tenets diverts each 
section from its loyalty to, the common good, sympatl:\y' 
is chilled and, reciprocal comprehension lessened. I 
have dwelt in a previous chapter (Chapter XV.) on 
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or oligarchies. Unscrupulous selfishness will have its 
way under one system as well as another. 

These observations may be summed up by saying 
that the chief faults observable in the democracies 
described are the following : 

(1) The power of money to pervert administration 

or legislation. o 

(2) The tendency to make politics a gainful pro- 
fession. 

(3) Extravagance in administration. 

(4) The abuse of the doctrine of Equality and 
failure to appreciate the value of administrative skill. 

(5) The undue power of party organizations. 

(f) The tendency of legislators and political officials 
to play for votes in the passing of laws and in tolerating 
breaches of order. 

Of these faults, the first three have been observed 
in all governments, and the first not worse under Uni- 
versal suffrage than it is to-day, though the forms of all 
three are now different and their consequences more 
serious ; for the number of useless or undeserving persons 
who lived off the public revenue under the English 
oligarchy of the eighteenth century was smaller in pro- 
portion to the population than that of person^ of* the 
same type who live off it in the United States to-day, 
and the waste of public money in /avours bestowed 
on constituencies and individuals undef that English 
oligarchy or under the Prussian oligarchy down to 1914 
was less in proportion to the' total revenue than it is now 
in France or the United States or Canada. As the 
third fault is in Switzerland not visible, and the second 
only in a slight degree, these are plainly sep^irable 
from democratic institutions. The evils attributable 
to the fourth, fifth, and sixth sources may be more 
definitely connected with popular government. The 
new democracies in particular suffer from an in- 
sy^fficient appreciation of the jneed in modern ^States of 
legislative and administrative knowledge and skill, an 
error particularly unlucky in nations which have been 
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piling upon the State new functions for the discharge of 
which knowledge and skill are required. The years of 
rapid constitutional development in Australia and New 
Zealand coincided with the spread of new ideas in 
populations less well equipped for constructive work 
than were the older nations, and class antagonisms 
sprang up before thoughtful and enlightened public 
opinion, able to profit by the lessons of experience, had 
time to establish itself as a ruling force. These things, 
however, may come : the defects of new countries are 
less disheartening than the declensions of old countries. 

Democracy has opened a few new channels in which 
the familiar propensities to evil can flow, but it has 
stopped some of the old channels, and has not increased 
the volume of fhe stream. No institutions can do more 
than moderate or mitigate these propensities, but that 
which they can do is sufficient to make it worth the 
while of those who frame constitutions or lead reform- 
ing movements to study the institutions which have in 
one country or another given good results. 

Two dangers threaten all these six countries, and 
indeed all modern democracies. One is the tendency 
to allow self-interest to grasp the machinery of govern- 
ment afid turn that machinery to its ignoble ends. The 
other is the iri*esponsible power wielded by those who 
supply the people with the materials they need for 
judging men and measures. That dissemination by 
the printed word of untriTths and fallacies and incite- 
ments to violence which we have learnt to call Propa- 
ganda has become a more potent influence among the 
masses in large countries than the demagogue ever was 
in the small peoples of former days. To combat these 
dangers more insight and sympathy, as well as more 
energy and patriotism, are needed than the so-called 
upper and educated classes have hitherto displayed. 



CHAPTER LXVIll 


TYPES OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

The forms which popular government have^ taken are 
many^ and the future may see the emergence of others, 
though mankind shows singularly little inventiveness in 
this field of action compared to the resourceful ingenuity 
it evinces in adapting the forces of nature to its service. 

This chapter may be confined to representative 
Frames of Government, since the direct rule of popular 
assemblies, universal in the ancient world, but applicable 
only to very small communities, has disappeared except 
in the Swiss Forest Cantons, while the direct action 
of the people by voting in large areas has been dealt 
with already. Among representative GovernmenVs three 
specially deserve to be studied — the Pai;liamentary and 
Cabinet System of Britain, which, re^oroduced in the 
British self-governing Dominions and Fr&nce, has been 
more or less imitated in other European countries ; 
the Presidential system of the ^United States, adopted 
in many 6f the other American republics, and the 
Executive Council system . of Switzerland, As each 
of these has been described in tKe chapters of, Part 
II. dealing with France, America, and Switzerland, this 
chapter is intended only to compare each with the others 
in respect of characteristic merits and defects. AH these 
Frames have in common certain ^features, viz. : 

• I . They can exist (in essentials) either under a Republic 
€>r^ a (Nominal) monarchy, forcthe form^of Monarchy 

which exists in such countries as Britain and the British 

* 
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self-governing Dominions, in Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, and Spain, resembles the ornamental 
facade of a large public building behind which the 
work of the office is carried on in a number of rooms, 
the arrangement of which has nothing to do with the 
design of the facade. 

2. They can e^dst either under a Rigid Constitution 
embodied in a single Fundamental Instrument (as in the 
United States, Switzerland, and Australia) or under a 
Flexible Constitution, where all laws can be made and 
repealed by the same authority at any moment (as in 
Britain and New Zealand), or where there are only two 
or three Fundamental Laws easily changed (as in 
France). 

3. They are all based on the doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty, recognizing the people as the ultimate and 
only source of Power, to whomsoever it may delegate 
that power. 

4. As a consequence of this feature, the right of 
raising revenue and appropriating it to the several 
services of the State belongs in all these systems to the 
representatives of the people. 

5. They are all worked by political parties, this being 
what the old logicians called an Inseparable Accident, a 
quality not essential, but in fact always present. 

The distinctive features of each of these systems or 
Frames of Government may be concisely stated as follows : 

I. The Cabinet or Parliamentary system has for its 
organs of government : . 

(a) A (titular) Executive Head of the State, either 
elected for a term of yeais (as in France, Germany, 
Finland, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Esthonia, Portugal) 
or hereditary (as in Italy, Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, Norway), who is not responsible to the Legis- 
lature nor removable by it. 

{b) A group of Ministers, virtually, if not formally, 
selected,, and dismissibk by the representative Legis- 
lature, and responsible •to it. This group, constituting 
the w^orking Executive, is called th^ Cabinet, and its 
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members must, everywhere by custom and in some 
•countries by law, be members of the Legislature. 

(c) A Legislature, of one or two Chambers, elected 
,by the citizens for a prescribed term of years but (in 
some countries) liable to be dissolved by the Executive 
Head, which means in practice the Cabinet. 

II. The Presidential System consist^s of: 

(a) An Executive Head of the State, elected by the 
people for a term of years, removable (in many countries) 
by impeachment for grave offences, but otherwise irre- 
sponsible to the Legislature, not a member of the Legis- 
lature but entitled to address it, empowered to appoint 
and dismiss the chief officials and to conduct the'-external 
affairs of the country, though in these two functions the 
Legislature, or one branch of it, may be associated with 
him. 

{b) A group of Ministers, called the Cabinet, appointed 
and dismissible by the President, acting under his orders 
and responsible to him but not to the Legislature, and 
incapable of sitting therein.^ 

* (c) A Legislature, usually consisting of two Chambers, 

elected by the citizens for a term of years, and not dis- 
soluble by the President. Their power of passing resolu- 
tions or statutes is subject (in the U.S. and som'b ofher 
countries) to a veto by^the President, but^(in the United 
States) any enactment so vetoed can be,- repassed and so 
become law by a majority of two-thirds in eJich Chamber.^ 

III. The Executive Cofincil System, which for 
brevity’s sake I shall call the Swif?s, consists of : 

(a) A small Administrative Council chosen by the 
Legislature for a short term of years to carry on the 
executive business of the State under its direction, its 
members not sitting in the Legislature though allowed 
to address it. 

(b) A Legislature, consisting in Switzerland of two 

« ' In Chile the Ministers are deemed to be responsible to the hegislatiire. 

^ A similar Frame of Government exists in ull the States of the American Union 
vAth fhc difference that in nearly all the States thenc arc, instead of a Cabinet appointed 
by the State Governor, various administrative officials elected by the people, and that Ir 
some States the people can Ifgislatc by Initiative and reject laws by Referendum. 
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Chambers, elected for short terms, and not subject to 
dissolution,^ 

(c) The People, t,e, the whole body of citizens, who 
can, when any constitutional amendment or law or, 
resolution is submitted to them in pursuance of a demand 
proceeding from a prescribed number of citizens, approve 
or reject by theb votes such enactment (Referendum), 
and who have also the power of enacting any proposal 
for a constitutional amendment, the submission of which 
has been demanded by a prescribed number of citizens 
(Initiative). The People are thus a second directly 
legislative authority, placed above the representative 
Legislature. 

In all thesf equally democratic forms of government 
the sovereign power of the people is delegated, being in 
the Parliamentary form delegated entirely to the Legis- 
lature, in the Presidential form delegated partly to the 
Legislature, partly to the (elected) Executive and partly 
reserved to the People when they act by amending the 
Constitution, while in the Swiss form it is divided 
between the Legislature and the People acting on the 
occasions when they are summoned :o vote by Initiative 
or Re^rendum.2 

In comparing the aforesaid types three points have 
to be regarded : * 

(a) Which «f them succeeds best in giving prompt 
and full effect to the Will of the People. 

(^) Which is best calculated to guard against errors 
into which the people* may be betrayed by ignorance, 
haste, or passion. 

^ With this Swiss systAi may be compared a kind of government occasionally 
occur! ing in revolutionary times, that of a Legislature ruling through or along with an 
Executive Committee chosen from its own body. This was tried by the Long 
Parliament in England and by the French Convention in 1793 with the Committee 
of Public Safety, and later w ith the Directory overthrown by Bonaparte in 1799. 

* Other interesting types of free constitutional government existed in the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic (Transvaal) before the South African War 
of 1899. In these the President, Head of the Executive, was elected by the citizens, 
could be removc 4 by the Legislature, could and constantly did address it, but had* no 
vote in it,%nd was assisted by a small Council elected by the Legislature. The Sth^e 
worked extremely well in the Frel State, which had a email population of intelligent 
landowners scattered over a wide area. A description of these Constitutions may be 
found in the Author’s Studiet in History and JurisprudencP, published in 1901. 
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(c) Which secures the highest efficiency in adminis- 
■ tration. 

The Parliamentary Type concentrates the plenitude 
. of popular power in one body, the Legislature, giving 
to its majority that absolute control of the Executive 
which enables the latter, when supported by the Legis- 
lature, to carry out the wishes of the- majority with the 
maximum of vigour and promptness. The only power 
which the Executive has against the Legislature is that 
of appealing to their common master the People at a 
general election ; and in France the consent of the 
Senate is required for this purpose. The essence of the 
scheme is that the Executive and the majority in the 
Legislature work together, each influencing the other ; 
the Cabinet being in fact an Executive Committee of the 
Legislature. The working of the scheme presupposes 
not only the existence of parties, but a sentiment of party 
unity strong enough to induce the majority in the Legis- 
lature to entrust a large discretion to the Cabinet, and to 
support it, except now and then in very grave matters, 
‘with a trustful loyalty which assumes its action to have 
been right till proved to have been wrong. The Cabinet 
on its side is bound to adhere to the principles which 
are dear to the party as a whole and to keep the majority 
in the Legislature in good humour, straining its loyalty 
no further than is absolutely necessary, < and taking from 
time to time into its own body members of the majority 
who have won their way to the front. 

The presence of Ministers in a Legislature has two 
other advantages. Being in constant contact with 
members of the Opposition Party as well as in still closer 
contact with those of their own, they have opportunities 
of feeling the pulse of the Assembly, and through it the 
pulse of public opinion, and can obtain useful criticism, 
given privately in a friendly way, of their measures, 
while the members can by their right of questioning 
Ministers call attention to any. grievances felt ,by their 
Constituents and can obtain information on current 
public questions. „ Like other things, the right to inter- 
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rogate is frequently abused, but any one who has been 
a Minister in the British House of Commons values the 
means it gives him of correcting or contradicting erroneous 
statements, of refuting calumnies, of explaining the 
reasons for his administrative acts without being obliged 
to seek the aid of the newspapers. 

This system is tiherefore calculated to secure swiftness 
in decision and vigour in action, and enables the Cabinet 
to press through such legislation as it thinks needed, 
and to conduct both domestic administration and 
foreign policy with the confidence that its majority will 
support it against the attacks of the Opposition. To 
these merits there is to be added the concentration of 
Responsibility., For any faults committed the Legis- 
lature can blame the Cabinet, and the people can blame 
both the Cabinet and the majority. In the long run the 
enforcement of Responsibility depends on the activity 
and sanity of public opinion in each party and the 
strength of its outside party. This Parliamentary system 
renders an incidental service in bringing able men to 
the front, giving them a position from which they can 
catch the ear of the nation and show tLemselves qualified 
for offic^e. Power of speech is what first attracts notice, 
but if to that they add solid qualities of character — good 
sense, industry,* loyalty, honesty — •’their colleagues in the 
Legislature come*to respect them, and to trust them when 
they rise to be Ministers. Moreover, the alternation of 
power from one party to another provides in the leaders 
of the Opposition men who can criticize with, knowledge 
the policy of their successors, and who if called upon to 
succeed those successors, bring in their turn some ex- 
perience with them. 

As the actual working Executive has necessarily a 
party character,* it is a merit of this system that the 
Nominal Executive, be he King or President, should 
stand outside party, and represent that permanenj 
machineiy <5f administration which goes on steadilj 
irrespective of party changes. An elected President 
cannot so easily fill this role as can a hereditary king. 
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though some Presidents have filled it well in France, 
When a Cabinet falls, the transfer of power to another 
is a comparatively short and simple matter. The 
' Executive Head (i.e. in England the Crown, in France 
the President, in Canada or Australia the Governor- 
General) commissions the leader of the Opposition to 
form a new Ministry ; the occupants of the chief offices 
are promptly changed, and the ship, having put about, 
is soon under way on her new course, commanded by a 
new captain, and all this may happen without the worry 
and cost of an election. 

These merits of the Parliamentary system are, balanced 
by serious defects. 

The system intensifies the spirit of party and keeps 
it always on the boil. Even if there are no important 
issues of policy before the nation there are always the 
Offices to be fought for. One party holds them, the 
other desires them, and the conflict is unending, for 
immediately after a defeat the beaten party begins its 
campaign to dislodge the victors. It is like the incessant 
battle described as going on in the blood-vessels 
between the red corpuscles and the invading microbes. 
In the Legislature it involves an immense waste of 
time and force. Though in theory the duty of the 
Opposition is to oppose only the bad measures and to 
expose only the misdoings of the Administration, in 
practice it opposes most of their measures and criticizes 
most of their acts. Legislation is either, as in France, 
apt to be. sacrificed to “ interpellations '' intended to 
damage the Cabinet, or, as in England, to be delayed 
and clogged by the interposition of, party conflicts. 

Debates over measures admittedly good are. often 
vexatiously protracted merely in order to prevent the 
Ministry from carrying other measures which are 
disliked, or an angry Opposition may seek to damage 
by so obstructing all business as to force them to 
^present at the end of the session a sorry harvest of 
statutes, ** ' 

Crediting the close association of Executive and 
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Legislature with the merit of avoiding friction, it is also 
true that where either organ dominates the other, the 
consequences ma}' be unfortunate. In the eighteenth 
century the Ministry commanded a large section of the 
British House of Commons by means of pocket boroughs 
which the Crown held, or could obtain the use of from 
their owners. In E igland, whenever a Ministry has a 
strong party organization at its beck and call, it can put 
pressure upon members through the local party com- 
mittees in their constituencies ; and it has happened in 
Italy that a Minister may in one way or another obtain 
control by unseen methods over a large section of the 
representatives. In France, on the other hand, it is 
Ministries that suffer, for members are able to extort all 
sorts of favours for their constituencies from Adminis- 
trations whose instability compels them to angle for 
every possible vote ; and in Australia a Labour Ministry 
is a passive instrument in the hands of a parliamentary 
caucus which is itself controlled by an organization out- 
side Parliamenc. A subservient Ministry loses the respect 
of the nation, as a dominant one lowers the credit of 
the Legislature. 

A system which makes the life of an Administration 
depend upon the fate of the measures it introduces 
disposes every Obinet to think too nriuch of what 
support it can \yinPby proposals framed to catch the fancy 
of the moment, and to thinjc too little of what the real 
needs of the nation are ; and it may compel the retire- 
ment, when a bill is defeated, of men who .can ill be 
spared from their administrative posts. 

The Cabinet sysUm grew* up in Britain when there 
were (Jn\y two parties. When between 1876 and 1906, 
there appeared a^ third and, somewhat later, a fourth, it 
worked less well. The same thing happened in Australia 
after 1900, has since then happened in South Africa, 
and is now happening in •Canada. In France for many, 
years pasi no Ministry has been able to hold office, 
except by gettifig several groups to unite so as to form 
a majority of the whole Chamber. Grdup alliances are 
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what chemists call an unstable compound, and when they 
dissolve, down goes the Ministry.^ 

Lastly, the very concentration of power and swift- 
ness with which decisions can be reached and carried 
into effect is a source of danger. There is no security 
for due reflection, no opportunity for second thoughts. 
Errors may be irretrievable. ^ 

The Presidential or American system on the other 
hand was built for safety, not for speed. Founded on 
the doctrine that the Executive and Legislative depart- 
ments ought to be kept separate, because only thus 
could the liberty of the citizen be secured, it not only 
debars the Executive Head and his Ministers f^om sitting 
in the Legislature, but in the United States permits 
the latter both to narrow by law the President's field 
of action and to refuse him the money needed for carrying 
out any policy they disapprove. lie is helpless against 
them, except in the narrow sphere which the Consti- 
tution reserves to him, and in that sphere the Senate 
can hamper him in the selection of his high officials,® 
These well-meant provisions, grounded on fears for 
liberty, have proved inconvenient by impeding the 
co-operation of representatives and administrators. The 
former cannot question the latter, except by means of 
Committees. The latter have not, uAless through a 
Committee, the means of conveying fhq needs of their 
departments to the representatives. Delay, confusion, 
much working at cross put poses are the result : and 
this is particularly felt in the 'sphere of finance where 
the legislature may refuse money when the Executive 
needs it, and may grant money for no better purpose 
than to purchase the political support of pcfwerful 
sections or clamorous constituencies. The “ Separation 
of Powers '' has for some purposes turned out to be not 


, ^ Sec as to France Vol. I. Chap. XX. In Aljstralia Ministries have Keen singularly 

mutable, Vol. II. Chap. XLVII. . r 

* The custom has been not to exert this power in the case of Calfinet Ministers, 
but it is applied to all other olhcers (including ambassadors judges), and used to 
put pressure Upon the President in matters of general policy. The reader need hardly 
be reminded that the President has against Congress the formidable power of veto. 
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the keeping apart of things really distinct but the forcible 
disjunction of things naturally connected. There is, 
moreover, no certainty that the Legislature will carry 
out the wishes of the Administration, however reasonable. 
They may even decline to pass the statutes needed to 
give effect to treaties duly ratified.^ 

The Presidential system leaves more to chance than 
does the Parliamentary. A Prime Minister is only one 
out of a Cabinet, and his colleagues may keep him 
straight and supply qualities wanting in him, but every- 
thing depends on the character of the individual chosen 
to be President. He may be strong or weak, wise or 
short-sighted. He may aim at standing above party and 
use his authority and employ his patronage wKh a 
single eye to the nation’s welfare, or may think first of 
hiii own power and his party’s gain, and play for his 
own re-election. The rc-eligibility of the President has 
so often been supposed to unduly affect his action that 
many Americans think he should be legally disqualified 
for a second continuous term of office.^ In some re- 
publics such a provision exists. 

The United States has best shown the strength and 
weakneas of the system, but just as it works differently 
in the hands of difcrent men, so is it a different thing in 
different countries. In nearly all of the republics of Latin 
America racial anQ social conditions throw larger powers 
into the hands of the Executive chief than would be per- 
mitted to him in the United States. This has been seen in 
constitutional Argentina dnd Uruguay, as well as in those 
disorderly States where a President is usually a military 
dictator. Legally the powers may seem the same : 
practically they are wider in the countries where con- 
stitutional traditions are still new and public opinion 
still weak or divided into sections by an economic or 
religious antagonism, 

1 This happened recently in the United States when Congress neglected to pass the* 
legislation reqwired ?o give effect to a ftcaty for regulating the fislierics in the Gr^at 
Lakes which had been accepted by th# Senate and which promised real benefits to the' 
United States as well as to Canada. 

* The American tradition which forbade a person to be Haosen President more than 
twice seems to have recently lost nearly all its influence. 
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For administrative purposes it is a gain that the 
members of the Cabinet are not, like those of Britain, 
obliged to give constant attendance in the Legislature, 
and that when a Minister starts a promising policy he 
can count on carrying it on without being upset by a 
sudden change of government. The Legislature, too, 
since it cannot displace the President, nor even a 
Minister, is not distracted from the work of legislation 
by debates intended to discredit the existing and instal 
a new administration. 

Two other merits may certainly be credited to the 
Presidential scheme. Under it legislatures are less domi- 
nated by party spirit than those of Britain a^id France, 
of Belgium and Australia and Canada, for party discipline 
is not so strict at Washington as at Westminster, though 
the party organizations are stronger.^ Under it there 
is also a greater sense of stability, partly because a 
shifting of the political balance can take place only 
at elections, points fixed by law, partly because the 
legislature can by withholding funds check the Executive 
in any project thought to be risky, while the Executive can 
by its veto arrest the legislature in a dangerous course. 
In either case, the appeal is to the judgment of the 
nation, to be given, if not forthwith by public opinion, 
then before long at the next general’ election. The 
moderate elements in the country ‘hepd not fear a 
sudden new departure : tl^e demagogue cannot carry 
his projects with a run.^ 

Is Responsibility to the Pebple, a cardinal merit in 
every form of free government, better secured under the 
Parliamentary or under the Presidential system ? Appar- 
ently under the former, because there is more unity, the 
Cabinet having over the whole policy and administration 
of the country that full power which their majority in 

1 See as to this the figures as to voting collected by Mr. Lawrence Lo well from the 
‘records of divisions in the House of Commons* and the House of Representatives re- 
spectively, in his Government of England^ vol. i;. pp. 76-89. * ^ 

^ ^ That the demagogic bacillus seems to be less ^ife or less harmful in the Ignited States 

than in some European countries may be partly due to the fact that the American people 
(omitting recait immigrgfits) have by their experience of more than a century become 
more “ immune ” than arc the European masses. 
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the Legislature has granted them. If they err by omission 
or by commission, they cannot shift the blame to 
Parliament, for if they do not receive from it the necessary 
support they can either dissolve it or resign office, trans- 
ferring responsibility to it or to their successors. 

Under the Presidential scheme the President is re- 
sponsible, except where the Legislature fails either to pass 
at his request the laws, or to supply the money needed 
to carry out the pclicy he recommends, in which case it 
is not he but the legislature that becomes answerable 
for any resulting evil. The majority in a Legislature 
which prevents a President from acting of course incurs 
a responsibility attaching to the party which has elected 
it : and a party may so suffer, but it is a responsibility far 
less definite thah that attaching to a Cabinet, or to the 
leaders of an Opposition, in a Parliamentary country.^ 
When President and Legislature belong to the same 
party, it is to him that the nation looks, for he can ask 
the Legislature for all that the conjuncture requires, 
be it statutes or grants of money. But when he and the 
Legislature are at odds, and the country is not evidently 
with the one or the other, there is nothing for it but to 
bear with the deadlock and await the next ensuing 
election.* 

In the Presidential system th? man chosen to be 
Head of the Govynment becomes more definitely Head 
of the Nation than does a Prime Minister in a Parlia- 
mentary country like Franck, Canada, or England. The 
eyes of the whole people are fixed upon him even if he 
be a man of less than first-rate quality, whereas in 
Parliamentary countries it is only striking personalities 
such as Pitt or Cavour or Bismarck that excite a similar 
interest and exert a similar authority. An American 
President stands high above others, meaning more to 
the people than leaders in Congress do, and always sure 
to command attention when he speaks. He need not 

• 

' Says Mr^ Lawtence Lowell : “ 1 « countries where power is divided among„ a 
number of bodies, or hidden away in Committees, responsibility is intangible. Every 
one can throw it off hts shoulders and it may become the subject of a game of hide- 
and-seek ” [Government of England^ vol. ii. p. 532). v 
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consult his Cabinet nor regard its advice as must a 
French or British Prime Minister. To his Cabinet he 
is a Master, to a French or British Cabinet only a Chief. 
A Prime Minister may fall at any moment if the 
Assembly tires of him : a President stands firm, and 
has to be taken by the nation for, better or worse while 
his term lasts. Hence the method of choosing the 
Irremovable Head becomes proportionately more im- 
portant. No perfect method has been found, but this 
much may be said for popular election, that whereas 
the method of natural selection from the Assembly in 
parliamentary countries gives a perhaps undue advantage 
to oratorical brilliance, the method of deliberate choice 
by ^ legal act of the whole people affords a wider field 
of choice for persons of other gifts, for men like George 
Washington, or of the type to which in their different 
ways such strong personalities as Grover Cleveland 
and Theodore Roosevelt belonged. It often fails to 
find the fittest men, but it has, at least in the United 
States, excluded the unworthy.^ American experience 
cannot, however, be taken as a general guide. There 
are in Europe, as well as in those Spanish American 
republics in which a popular election without violence 
is now possible, countries where election by an Assembly 
is the safer method.* This was the view of those who 
framed the present Constitution of Fr^^nce.® 

These two types of government so fkr resemble one 
another, having both sprung from the common root of a 
feudal monarchy, that it has been necessary to consider 

^ The method of Nomination by party^^caucusea in Congrcaa was tried and abandoned, 
but the attempt to make nominations truly popular has not succeeded. 

* One risk incident to an election by the nation instead of by an AssemljJy appeared 
in the United States in 1876 when a controversy arose over the results of the voting 
in several States winch there was no authority capable of deciding. The American 
system of counting all the votes of a State for the candidate who obtains a majority, 
however small, in that State tends to concentrate the efforts of a party or those States 
in which parties arc nearly equally divided, and makes a resort to illegal methods of 
influencing the electors or harvesting the results more likely. 

* Election by a vote of the people had been discredited there by the two '* plebiscites " 
tal;cn under universal suffrage, which created in 1852 and renewdll in ^870 the Empire 
of Louis Napoleon : yet it must be remembered that in both those cases no alternative 
was presented to the people ; they had to choose between confirming the existing rulef 
and an entirely uncertainifuture which might have been one of civil war. 
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them together.^ The third or Swiss type has a very differ- 
ent source, for Switzerland was never ruled by a single, 
sovereign, and its legislature grew out of the diplomatic 
conferences in which the delegates of thirteen little States 
met to discuss iheir common foreign policy The main- 
spring of the Constitution is the National Assembly, 
which controls the Executive and in which the whole 
power of the People is embodied, except in so far as 
the Constitution limits legislative action and In so far 
as the people have a final voice in legislation by the 
Referendum and Initiative. The Swiss system has the 
advantage of simplicity and of a concentration of authority. 
The National Assembly chooses and supervises the small 
Federal Council which carries on administration. Both 
are watched by public opinion, and can be overruled if 
necessary by popular vote. Policy, both foreign and 
domestic, is continuous, moves with an even step, the 
ideas the same, the men the same. No time is wasted 
in party strife. Economy and efficiency are secured. 
The unchecked power which the people can exercise 
when by the Initiative their votes amend ihe constitution* 
or enact a law, has not proved dangerous in a country 
with a population so shrewd, cool, and accustomed to the 
use of freedom. There are few prizes ambition can 
strive for beyond the respect and trust of fellow-citizens. 
A humdrum Stjte, but it is prosperous and contented, 
and nowhere does patriotism glow with so steady a 
flame. • 

Can the advantages, which this type of government 
has bestowed on Switzerland be secured elsevt^Lere by like 
institutions ? The conditions are peculiar : a small nation, 
its citizens not indeed poor, but very few of them rich, 

^ The Cabinet has inherited tlic old powers of the feudal king ; the American 

President was created un the model of the English Executive, as it stood in the days of 
George III., modified by being made not hereditary but elective for a short term of 
years } the statesmen who framed the American Constitution not having realized 
how far cfFeciivc power had been even by 1787 transferred from the Crown to the 
Cabinet. They did not sec, says liafehot, that the Sovereign had become “ a cog in ^e 
mechanism of the^British Constitution.” 

* The territories that now forr^ the Swiss Confederation were all parts of the fdd 
Romano-Germanic tfmpirc, but neither the Cantons nor the Confederation trace their 
origin to government ot the Emperor or any other monarcl|. 
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highly intelligent, long trained by local self-government, 
, little distracted by party spirit. It is hard to suppose 
in any other country a coincidence of these conditions 
sufficient to give such an institution as the Swiss Federal 
Council a like chance of success. Nevertheless, we may 
imagine that even in a country twice the size of Switzer- 
land, a small Cabinet Council appoipted by and in the 
closest touch with the Legislature, and itself appointing 
and supervising the heads of administrative departments, 
might, in quieter times than the present, carry on public 
business with less friction and at less cost than has been 
found possible under either the Parliamentary or the 
Presidential system. An Administration not immersed 
in the whirlpool of party politics might demote itself 
to the' task of bettering the condition of the masses of 
the people by measures none the less effective because 
they were not designed to win the momentary support 
of any section. Politics would be less spectacular : 
but after all politics were made for men, not men for 
politics. It would be hard to introduce such a system 
•in any country where the passing of iaws has been 
long associated with party strife, and where the distrust 
of opponents, intensified in our days by class senti- 
ment, makes each side suspect whatever proceeds iVom 
the other ; but since jlike in France, in, America, and 
in England the constitutional machinei;y that exists for 
investigating, preparing, and enacting legislation upon 
economic and industrial topics has failed to give satis- 
faction, light upon the problem of improving that 
machinery 6ught to be sought in every quarter. 

Other schemes of government than the three here 
described might be invented, and one such, that^of a 
scries of local Assemblies, each sending one or more of 
its best men to a higher Assembly till they culminate in 
a Central Executive and a Central Council, has taken a 
sort of shape in the scheme of Russian Soviets. Many 
paths might be cut in the forest, but for the 4 )rcscnt it is 
enough to indicate those that are, well trodden. 

If we return Jo the questions whence we started, 
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it would seem that of the three types examined the 
people’s will receives a fuller and prompter effect under . 
the Parliamentary system and the Swiss system than 
under the Presidential. The distinctive quality of this 
last, which some would call a fault and others a merit, 
lies in the fact that by dividing power between several 
distinct authorities, it provides more carefully than does 
the Parliamentary against errors on the part either 
of Legislature or Executive, and retards the decision 
by the people of conflicts arising between them. The 
Swiss, guarding themselves against mistakes committed 
by the Legislature but placing no check on the direct 
action of the people, seem to take the greatest risks ; 
but they are really the most conservative in spirit of 
all the nation^, and make the least use of the wide 
powers reserved to the citizens. Efficiency is most likely 
to be secured by the Parliamentary system, because 
whatever the Executive needs it is sure to obtain from 
its majority in the Assembly, subject, of course, to any 
check which the existence of a Second Chamber may 
provide. • 

As between these two systems the Parliamentary seems 
to be preferred by the new States which have arisen 
in Europe during the last hundred years, the newest 
adopting it in the French rather than in the British form. 
The Presidential^ system has found favour among the 
Latin American republics which drew their ideas of 
self-government from the •United States, and has in 
most of them allowed jthe Executive a wider power, 
going so far as in the Argentine Federation to permit 
a President to supersede the elected officials of a State 
on the ground that* this is necessary to secure a fair 
election, no party trusting its adversary to conduct 
elections fairly. So far as the experience hitherto 
acquired warrants any general conclusion, that con- 
clusion would be that while the Parliamentary has many 
advantages fpr countries, of moderate size, the Presi- 
dential, c6nstriy:ted for safety rather than promptitude in* 
action, and not staking large issues on gudden decisions, 
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is to be preferred for States of vast area and population, 
such as are the United States and Germany. 

Those who hold the chief merit of a scheme of govern- 
ment to lie in the amplitude of its provisions for the 
expression of the popular will may observe that the 
Swiss system is the only one which brings out that will 
in an unmistakable and unpervertible form, viz. by an 
Initiative or Referendum vote, whereas under the other 
two systems a vote given at an election, being given 
primarily for a candidate, not for a law or executive act, 
does not convey the people’s judgment on any specific 
issue.^ 

That is true, but the cumbrousness and cost of any 
frequent use of the Referendum in a large country are 
practically prohibitive, and the party which possessed a 
strong and ubiquitous organization would have an unfair 
advantage at a voting. The opinion delivered would be 
for half or more of the citizens not their own, but an 
opinion imposed upon them by others. If the Will of 
the People means the personal mind and purpose of 
each individual citizen, to search for it is to search for 
the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 


1 See Chaps. LIX. and LXV. 
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THE MONEY POWER IN POLITICS 

Philip, King of Macedon, was wont to boast that he 
could take any city into which he could drive an ass 
laden with g6ld. Many statesmen from Philip s time 
down to our own have spoken to the like effect. So 
long as private property exists, there will be rich men 
ready 'to corrupt, and other men, rich as well as poor, 
ready to be corrupted, for ‘‘ the love of money is the 
root of all evil.” I'his has been so under all forms 
of government alike. The House of Commons in th» 
days when Walpole, looking round its benches, observed, 
“ All these men have their price,” was no worse than were 
most oT the Jacobin leaders among the French revolution- 
aries, and the fact that Robespierre’s influence rested 
largely on his epithet “ the Incorruptible ” tells its own tale. 
Two absolute monarchies, Russia under the Tsars and 
China under the Manchu •Emperors, were the countries 
in which corruption was seen in its most shameless 
luxuriance in our own time. The power money can exert 
upon Governments is to be specially feared in countries 
whei;e two conditions, naturally connected, coincide, the 
existence both of large fortunes and of opportunities for 
making fortunes which the State, through its various 
organs, can grant or can withhold. Of many forms in 
which money can exert, its power, corruption is only one, 
but as it ia the most palpable and direct, it may corfie 
first in a sunaming up# of the results which the survty 
of modern democratic governments contained in previous 
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chapters has provided. “ Corruption ” may be taken to 
, include those modes of employing money to attain private 
ends by political riieans which are criminal or at least 
illegal, because they induce persons charged with a public 
duty to transgress that duty and misuse the functions 
assigned to them. 

Four classes of persons owing a fluty to the public 
may be thus led astray, viz. {a) Electors, {h) Members 
of a Legislature, (r) Administrative Officials, (^) Judicial 
Officials. 

(a) Electors . — The bribery of voters is a practice from 
which few countries have been exempt. To-day it is 
hardly discoverable in Switzerland, in Australia, and in 
New Zealand. Uncommon in France, not extinct in 
Belgium and Holland, and found also in Italy, it is pretty 
frequent in parts of Canada and of the Northern United 
States, where even well-to-do farmers are not ashamed to 
take a few dollars for their vote, sometimes excusing 
themselves on the ground that they ought to be paid for 
the time they spend in going to the poll ; and it is also 
♦reported from the cities, chiefly among negro voters. The 
practice was a flagrant scandal in England till the enlarge- 
ment of constituencies and a stringent law (passed in 
1884) reduced it to a few towns in the southern counties. 
In Spanish America it» was scarcely needed, because the 
Governments of most of the republics Ijave been accus- 
tomed to take charge of the elections anil secure such 
results as they desire, whiW in the cities of ancient 
Greece it appeared chiefly in .the bribing of orators to 
influence the general assembly of the citizens. But at 
Rome it became in the later days of the Republic so 
gross as to be one of the causes of the Republic’^ fall. 
Rich men bought consulships and praetorships from the 
lower class of citizens whose votes in the Comitia con- 
ferred these offices, and more than reimbursed themselves 
for what they had spent in bribes by the spoils of the 
provinces which they were sent in due course*to govern. 

* (b) Members of a Legislature. — Legislative power 
necessarily include? the power to pass measures, general 
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or special, which involve some pecuniary gain or loss 
to individuals. A customs tariff, especially if designed 
to protect domestic industries, may enrich one man 
or impoverish nnother. The grant of what is called in 
America a franchise, e,g. the right to construct a railroad 
or tramway, may have vast possibilities of gain. A vote 
for the making of some public work may so raise the 
price of landed property in a particular spot as to make 
it well worth the while of the owner of such property 
to persuade the legislature to pass the vote. Where a 
member of a legislature has influence with administrative 
officials, as, for instance, with those who have contracts 
at their disposal, or who administer State possessions in a 
Colony, the member may be bribed to exert his influence. 
In these and other ways members of the legislature hold 
In their gift benefits sufficient to expose them to tempta- 
tions from rich men willing to pay high. As on a rocky 
sea-shore one can tell how far the tide has fallen by observ- 
ing how many limpets adhering to the rocks are to be 
seen above the level of the water, so the healthiness of 
public life may be judged by seeing how many rich men 
or their agents are found slipping into the halls of a 
legislatiire and approaching persons \''ho can bring political 
influence to bear. ^ 

Bills affecting particular localities or persons have been, 
in American legislatures, and especially in those of the 
more populous States, a sour 4 :e of corruption surpassed only 
by the prostitution of their legislative functions by the 
members of municipal couneils. In one suoh State the 
question “ What sort of a legislature have you got ^ ** 
elicited the reply “As good a one as money can buy.” 
In FfSnce such abuses have arisen chiefly over contracts or 
business operatiqns in connection with public undertakings, 
sometimes in the colonies ; and in Canada some of the 
Provincial assemblies are similarly suspected, but the 
adoption, in the self-g6verning Dominions, of British 
Parliamentary rules enacted seventy years ago regarding 
the treatment *of private bills, have generally protected 
their legislatures from exposure to temptation. 
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(r) Administrative Officials , — An examination of the 
Civil Service in France, the United States, Switzerland, 
Australia, and New Zealand shows that in all these 
countries the highest ranks of this service maintain a 
good standard of honesty, though lower down, where 
salaries are small and the corporate tradition of purity 
is less strong, the seductions of wealth may sometimes 
prevail, especially where a secret commission is offered 
upon a naval or military contract. 

Fifty years ago some Cabinet Ministers in the United 
States were compromised in scandals, as have been more 
recently some Canadian Ministers, especially in the 
Provinces. In neither country are the municipal officials 
of some large cities spotless. A frequent form of corrup- 
tion is seen in those American municipalities where 
business firms bribe the police to wink at breaches of 
municipal regulations. Payments so made to escape 
prosecution have been in New York no inconsiderable 
source of emolument to officers in the police force and to 
, the great political club of which most of those officers are 
honoured members. 

{d) Judicial Officials , — Of all kinds of corruption that 
of the judiciary is the most odious, being one of the 
commonest ways in which the rich man gets the better 
of the poor. In the countries hereinbefore described 
one hears no charge of venality brought against the higher 
National judges. Frenchmen, however, do not seem to 
place implicit trust in their lower Courts ; and in some 
States of the American Union the Bench is now and then 
discredited by the presence of men known to have been 
elected by the influence of great incorporated companies, or 
to be under the control of powerful politicians ; and there 
are cities where some lawyers have made ,a reputation for 
“ fixing a jury.” ^ Neither are judges trusted in most 
countries of Portuguese or Spanish America, though there 

^That we hear little or nothing about the bribing of Athenian cjuriei may t)r ittri- 
l.ute(l to the great size of these booirs (sit Vol. I. Chap. XVI.). But the number* of the 
juries who sat in the Roman ludicta publicaio try criminal cases ihl n.>t prevent bribery. 
It was, as wc gather fronp Cicero, practised on a magnificent scale, fod sometimes 
enabled notorious ofFcndcrs to escape. 
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it is a family or personal friendship rather than money 
that is apt to pervert justice, in the British self-governing 
Dominions the traditions of purity brought from the 
mother country have been carefully preserved. 

The means by which corruption is effected have, 
with the march of civilization, become in most countries 
more delicately elusive. Many are the devices available, 
many the cases that can be imagined in which there may 
be strong grounds for suspicion while the proof of a 
corrupt inducement is too weak to warrant prosecution. 
No coin, nor always even paper, need pass. Were Philip 
now seeking to capture a city council instead of a city, 
he would not load the ass with gold, but would intimate 
that shares in a. company being formed to work a eopper 
miiie were to be allotted below par to some good friends 
and would certainly go to a premium in a few weeks. 
In Russia under the Tsar a Minister, who was asked 
by some one from Western Europe for official sanction 
to a perfectly legitimate enterprise calculated to benefit the 
country, was accustomed, while inventing one objection after 
another, to rattle a drawer containing some loose roubles 
until the hint was taken ; but in democratic countries, where 
a higher standard of purity is expected and the press 
as well as political opponents are prompt to detect and 
expose those who fall below it, more subtle methods are 
needed. Such^ methods often succeed. 

From distinctly illegal n;odes of employing money in 
politics we may pass to others which are for any reason 
undesirable, as calculated to v»arp the spontaneous action 
of the citizens’ minds and wills, or as giving to rich 
men an advantage v»hich is undue, because derived from 
wealtlrand not from any superior fitness to serve the com- 
munity. Some classes of such cases the law can reach ; 
others it leaves untouched, perhaps because the motive 
that promp ted the act may have .been doubtful, perhaps be- 
cause legal intervention Would do more harm than goock 
A few iliustfations may "be given, beginning with cifeeg 
wherewith the law has sdught to deal. 

Election Expenses , — In countries wffere power is con- 
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ferred by the votes of the people the efforts of parties and 
candidates are chiefly directed to the winning of elections. 
Now Elections cost money. Money may legitimately be 
spent on them, but if it is spent lavishly, an advantage 
is given to the rich candidates and to the party which 
has the larger campaign fund. Hence, though there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong in flooding^a constituency with 
canvassers, circulating an immense mass of printed matter 
intended to influence the electors, and spending money in 
conveying electors to the polls,^ British legislation restricts 
the total expenditure which a candidate may incur, the 
amount being determined by the number of electors in 
a constituency. Similar statutes have been passed in the 
United States also as respects Federal elections, and in 
some States for State elections ; and in the United States 
the political parties have also been required to furnish 
statements of their total National campaign funds. 
These funds had often received large contributions 
from great manufacturing or trading companies, usually 
because such companies had an interest in the provisions 
of the protective tariff and expected the party to whose 
fund they subscribed to repay the service by giving them 
the kind of tariff they desired. Such practices come 
pretty near to bribing, not indeed the voters, but a 
political organization which might be able 'to “ deliver the 
goods,’* so they have now been forbiddeii by law. 

These laws relate to elections. But golden seed 
intended to bear fruit may be sown at other times 
also. In England, and to a less extent in Scotland, 
a habit has grown up and spread widely of expecting 
members of Parliament to subscribe to local purposes, and 
not only to charitable purposes, such as hospitals, but also 
to all sorts of associations formed for amusement, such as 
football and cricket and swimming clubs. Rich men 
have been known to spend many hundreds of pounds 
annually in such subscriptions, and prospective candidates 

In Britain the conveyance of voters in vehicles hired for the purpost is prohibited, 
but as the conveyance in vehicles belonging to the candidate or*hic f. irndsji still f«r* 
mitted, the possession by hi*>i of a large number of sympathisers who own and wjlt lend 
motor-cars is supposed to improve his chances. 
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have also begun to do so, the practice being called 
“nursing the constituency.” It would be difficult to 
forbid these things, for if the member or candidate 
resides within the constituency, he would naturally 
subscribe to some of these objects in his quality of a 
resident, while if non-residents only were forbidden so to 
do, this might be held to give an advantage to residents, 
rhe practice, however, tends to demoralize the electorate 
and the candidate, and to deter men of limited means 
from offering themselves. 

Another regrettable habit visible at present only in the 
United States, because it is only there that party organiza- 
tions exercise a practically controlling influence on the 
selection of candidates for any post, is the use of pecuniary 
inducements to influence a Boss, or any leading wire- 
pullers, in the selection as candidate for office of an aspirant 
whom the party that selected him is bound to support 
with its solid vote. Here no offence is committed because 
a Boss, having no legal position, has no statutory duty 
and responsibility, being merely a private citizen to whose j 
counsels other private citizens are wont to defer. American 
legislation, though it provides penalties for bribery or other 
misfeasiyice in the conduct of nominating meetings, can 
hardly go so far as to recognize a Boss and surround his 
action, influential as it is, with safeguards, not to add that 
it would seldoiji Be possible to pry into the dark corners 
where the spider spins his wifb. 

The practice of “ Lobbying,” i.e, besetting and worry- 
ing members of legislatures with persuasions to vote for 
or against a bill which promises gain or threatens loss 
to some business enterprise, while occasionally discernible 
in France, and perhaps not unknown in some British 
countries, attains dangerous dimensions only in the 
precincts of American legislatures. When the lobbyist 
bribes he is of course punishable, but the employment of 
a crowd of professional igents, though it secures advan-* 
tages for^those who can afford to employ them, cannot# 
well be forbidden. TheVe is nothing wrong in persua- 
sion per se ; and who shall fix the limits of reasonable 
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persuasion?^ Lobbyists might, however, be recognized 
as a sort of profession and subjected, like parliamentary 
agents in England, to disciplinary rules. 

The granting by railway companies of free passes over 
their lines, a practice formerly common in the United 
States, was in itself legitimate and often well employed. 
Ministers of religion, and sometimes others also whose 
journeys seemed useful for the community, such as 
University professors, received this privilege, which was, 
however, so much abused by the companies as a means 
of propitiating influential persons, especially members of 
legislatures, that it was forbidden by law. 

These various forms in which the power of- wealth has 
been felt, and to some extent curbed, count for. less than 
another which appears to defy all regulation. This is 
the manufacture of public opinion. A group of rich men 
who have a special business project or class interest, be it 
legitimate or deleterious, may combine to start a press 
propaganda on behalf of their interest or project, partly 
by pamphlets or books, partly by influencing or capturing 
journals, so as to deluge the public with facts and argu- 
ments advocating their schemes or helping a party 
whose chiefs are secretly committed to the support of 
those schemes. Such a group may, by its control of a 
large part of the press, succeed in impressing its views on 
a public easily misled because one sidd’ oply of the case 
has been constantly and ably, presented to them while the 
opposing arguments are ignored or decried. The aim 
may be uiwbjectionable, but even if it be sordid, even if 
the facts be garbled and the arguments fallacious, how can 
such a propaganda be arreted ? The only remedy, in a 
free country, is to disprove the facts and refute the 
fallacies. But it may not be worth anybody’s while to 
incur the expense of a press opposition. 

The great firms that manufacture munitions of war have 
.been frequently accused of using their revenues to foster a 
^wkrlike spirit and thereby disf)ose nations and their Icgis- 

t « 

1 A like difficulty haSjhren found in distinguishing “ peaceful picketing "in * strike 
of workmen from a picketing which becomes coercion. 
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latures to spend immense sums in military preparations. 

I know of no evidence to show that this has happened in ' 
France or the United States or England, but it is generally 
believed to have happened in Germany, and might no 
doubt happen anywhere. There have certainly been cases 
in which unscrupulous men have, from selfish motives, 
used the press to pi sh a nation into war. 

The methods here enumerated are only some among 
the ways in which wealth can make itself felt in politics. It 
commands social influences. It can put politicians under 
personal obligations. It can by subscriptions to party 
funds obtain, as has often happened in England, titles of 
rank, which carried, till they began to be lavishly distri- 
buted, so(ne social influence. Large sums may be expended 
for purposes sinister but not illegal, and where these tactics 
succeed, a bad precedent is set and the standard of honour 
is lowered. The most conspicuous example of a State 
demoralized and brought to ruin by the power of money 
is afforded by the history of the later Roman Republic. 
I'he saying of the Numidian Jugurtha V'as prophetic : 
“ The City is up for sale, and will perish if some day it 
finds a purchaser.” 

Am(jng modern democracies the ^wo which have been 
the purest, the best administered, and the most truly 
popular in spirit have been Switzerland and the Orange 
bVee State as it ^as in 1895 before the South African 
War.^ I'hey were those yi which there were no rich 
men. On the other hand, those free countries in which 
wealth has been most powci/ul are the Unit-^.d States, 
France, and Canada. In the United States the swift 
growth of prodigious fortunes, and the opportunities for 
increasing them by obtaining favours from the govern- 
ments of States and cities, had coincided with the building 
up of party organizations through whose help these 
favours could be obtained. The influence of what is called 
“ Big Business,” wealth concentrated in a few hands and 
finding its todls in politicians and party organizations. Was 
for many years ^ fruitful Source of mischief, exploiting the 

^ It is now a part of the self-governing Dominion called the Union of South Africa. 
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resources of the country for its selfish purposes. These 
abuses provoked a. reaction. “ Big Business ’’ began to 
be bitted and bridled, and though it still shows fight, can 
hardly recover the dominance it enjoyed thirty years ago, 
for public opinion has grown more sensitive and vigilant. 

To estimate the harm done in France by the power of 
finance is more difficult, because the breezes of publicity 
do not blow so freely as in America over the field of 
politics, and where the facts are seldom ascertainable, 
rumour and suspicion are all the more active. It is, 
however, beyond doubt that Frenchmen believe the hidden 
influence of the heads of some great undertakings, indus- 
trial and financial, to be a potent force, manipulating the 
press, raising or depressing the fortunes of statesmen, and 
by one device or another turning the machinery of govern- 
ment to serve private ends. 1 speak not as knowing but 
only as reporting what is believed. 

In Canada there have been fewer charges and com- 
plaints, but the clor-e contact between finance, especially 
railway finance, and the political parties has caused 
disquietude. In Australia the rich are supposed to 
support party funds, but so far as 1 could learn, from 
political rather than directly personal motives. „ 

In England it has thrice happened that a group of 
men who had made great fortunes abroad ‘tried to use that 
wealth for political ends. The first Sn^ance was that 
of the so-called Nabobs, njen who had brought back 
wealth from the East in the days of King George III. 
They bought electorates, and' formed a group which, after 
rousing hostility by its prominence for some years, had 
vanished long before the Reform Act of 1832 abolished 
pocket-boroughs. The two other instances are mo near 
our own times to be fit subjects for comn;ient here. They 
did not permanently injure political life, but they disclosed 
some of the weak spots which wealth may assail. Apart 
•from these passing, and in two iYistances pernicious, mani- 
festations of the insidious influence money can bring to 
bear on . the formation of op'inion, England has not 
suffered from the malady since 1832, which never there- 
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after, not even while electoral corruption was frequent, 
seriously threatened its vital organ, the House of Com- ' 
mons. Were the centre of vital force to pass from the 
House of Commons to the press, there would be ground 
for anxiety. In every country unscrupulous wealth can, 
by artificially “ making opinion,'’ mislead and beguile the 
people more easily uid with less chance of detection than 
in any other way. 

Democracy has no more persistent or insidious foe 
than the money power, to which it may say, as Dante 
said when he reached in his journey through hell the 
dwelling of the God of Riches,' “ Here we found Wealth, 
the great enemy.” That enemy is formidable because he 
works secretly, by persuasion or by deceit, rather than by 
force, and so takes men unawares. He is a danger to 
good government everywhere, no more active, no more 
mischievous in popular than he is in other governments. 
Why then are we more shocked when we find him active 
and successful in a democracy ? Is it because we are 
prepared to expect selfishness in monarchies and oligarchies, 
but not in States which live by public spirit and where 
the common good is the common aim ? The hope 
that pi^blic spirit will guarantee purity is one which, 
however often disappointed, no one would like to 
lose. Yet why should it be supposed that the ordinary 
failings of mankind will be materially lessened by the 
form of government any ^men live under ? Can de- 
mocracy do more than provide restraints and impose 
penalties less liable to be Evaded than those tried elsewhere ? 
Has not experience shown that safeguards may be more 
easily evaded where authority is vested in the multitude, 
for it Is likely to be less vigilant, less prompt in detection 
and punishment, than is a well-organized bureaucracy ? 

The truth seems to be that democracy has only one 

* “<2ujvi trovammo Pluto il gmi nemico,” Inf. Canto VI. 1. ii^. There can be 
little doubt that Pluto is to be here taken to mean Plutus the Roman God of Wealth, 
but perhaps h'e name was confused with that of Pluto, the king of the nether world, 
who represents in Rorr»n mythology Jihe Homeric fLva^ iv4pu)v '\iduvevi. H. F. Torcr s 
note in his eminently judicious Commentary on the Dii'ina CmmeJiii inclines to this 
view, which is also that of Mr. Paget Toynbee. 
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marked advantage over other governments in defending 
itself against the submarine warfare which wealth can 
wage, viz. Publicity and the force of Public Opinion. So 
long as ministers can be interrogated in an assembly, 
so long as the press is free to call attention to alleged 
scandals and require explanations from persons suspected 
of an improper use of money or an improper submission 
to its influences, so long will the people be at least 
warned of the dangers that threaten them. If they refuse 
to take the warning, they are already untrue to the duties 
freedom prescribes. 

The two safeguards on which democracy must rely are 
law and opinion. Laws, though ‘-they cannot cover all the 
cases in which the power of wealth is exerted against the 
public interest, and though strict proof may be wanting 
where the offence admits of little doubt, always render a 
service in providing a test and setting a standard by which 
men can recognize a temptation when it is presented to 
them. They help to keep the conscience of the people at 
a high level. 

Public opinion is, however, even more important than 
law, since more flexible and able to reach cases mot 
amenable to legal process. Opinion forms in pu^blic life 
that atmosphere which we call Tone and on whose purity 
the honour and worth of public life depend. Opinion is 
sometimes strangely lenient, with a starfdafd purely con- 
ventional. The England of ^ century ago smiled at the 
candidate who gave a bribe, but despised the elector who 
took it. The habit was an old one, but so was the habit 
of duelling, so was the habit of intoxication, neither con- 
demned by the code of custom. Those who conduct the 
affairs of a nation ought to be held to a standard of 
honour in some points higher and more delicate than 
any which law can set. Tone can decline as it declined at 
Rome, but it can also rise, as it rose among English 
politicians in the days of Chatham ; and so has it also risen 
in the United States since 1890; where modes of gaining 
and using wealth once taken as pirt of the* game are now 
under the ban of opinion. Money will always have 
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power, because the rich man has something to give which 
others are glad to receive, so Power cannot be dissevered' 
from wealth so long as wealth exists. All that democracy 
can do is to w'atch its action with ceaseless attention, 
restraining its predatory habits, respecting its possessor 
only so far as he devotes it to purposes beneficial to the 
community, and regarding as “ undesirable citizens ” those 
who use it to gain something from the public for their 
own benefit. 



CHAPTER LXX 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Popular Government rests upon the principle that it is 
every citizen’s business to see that the community is well 
governed. Each man, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
is alike bound to discharge his duty as a voter, or a repre- 
sentative, or an official, or a juryman, according to the 
measure of his powers. In this concentration of all the 
disinterested activity and wisdom the community possesses 
the strength of democracy was expected to lie, 

' Its weakness was long ago noted in the saying that 
What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. In 
an oligarchy or a monarchy the few rulers have, because 
few, a comparatively strong and direct interest in seeing 
that State affairs are efficiently managed. - The personal 
interest of an individual may sometime^ override that of 
the privileged class, but the share of each nfiember of that 
comparatively small class in whatever weal or woe befalls 
the community is larger than that. of the citizen in a demo- 
cracy. Where there are a hundred shareholders in a com- 
pany each has more interest in the dividend than each has 
where there are a thousand. The citizen in a democjjacy of 
millions Is prone to measure his own duty by his neigh- 
bour’s, reducing his own obligations dowrt to the level of 
the less conscientious, rather than raising them to the level 
of the most conscientious among his fellows. “ hy,” he 
thinks, “ should I take more trouble about -pubjic affairs 
tiian I see my next-door neighbft'ur do r -He minds his 
own business and prospers ; so will I. Let somebody else 

536 
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with more time to spare work for the public. The office- 
holders are paid to do it. I am not.** He forgets that • 
among those who profess to work for the public, office- 
holders and others, there will be many working for their 
personal interests only, perhaps to his detriment and that 
of the community. 

The first and n rarest duty of a citizen is to bear his 
part in selecting good men, honest and capable, to do the 
work needed by the community, and to make sure that they 
do it. In a small community like a little Swiss Canton or 
a New England Town this was a simple matter, because 
e^^erybody knew everybody else and could see whether the 
work was being done or neglected, and if an officer neglected 
his work^hc was dismissed. A century ago the Town of 
Concord in Massachusetts met once a year, chose its 
Treasurer to gather and keep the scanty revenue, and its 
Road Superintendent, and its Hog Reeve — an office which 
local tradition says was discharged by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
But when the work to be done for the State of Massa- 
chusetts or for the National Government of the United 
States had to be provided for, it became necessary to^ 
delegate the selection of officials and the supervision of 
their copduct to persons chosen for that purpose, i.e. repre- 
sentatives in an assembly, and these representatives again 
might have to delegate both selection and supervision to 
persons whom th(?y appointed for those Ainctions. Direct 
oversight by the citizens in ^Concord and the other Towns 
being impossible, there was constructed for the purpose 
machinery of securing Wise cuoice and efficient oversight, 
a system of what is called a Frame of Government, 
representative and administrative, and one of its prime 
object::, was to provide for all the citizens, as the ultimate 
rulers of the State, full means of knowing and judging 
how each part of the State’s work was being done, care- 
fully or negligently. Since they cannot personally oversee 
the work, they must know whether it is duly overseen by 
the persons a’^pointed to this function, and whether these 
persons are in* tlTeir tui^ watched and judged by tho^ 
others placed above them, either official administrators 
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or representatives, to whom has been entrusted the duty 
of overseeing the first set of overseers. There is thus 
created a chain of responsibility connecting every State 
employee of lower or higher rank with the People as the 
ultimate sovereign. If any link in this chain is weak, 
the right of the people to see that their work is duly 
carried out is infringed, and their power to secure efficient 
administration is reduced or destroyed. I'his is what we 
call the Principle of Responsibility, everywhere indispens- 
able to good government. Each State servant, from a 
stoker at the furnace of a battleship up to the Secretary of 
the Navy, has his job, and is accountable to his immediate 
superior, who is in turn accountable to his superior, and 
so on. ^ If his work, be it manual labour or dire.ction and 
supervision, is done well, he is praised and continued or 
promoted. If it is ill done, he is warned or dismissed. 
Experience has shown that this principle, on which every 
private business is conducted, is the only guarantee of 
efficiency, for it relies on and uses motives common to all 
men. There are persons who work hard from a sense of 
duty. There are others who work hard because they 
like their job, and have an intellectual pleasure in seeing 
things well done. But far more numerous arc thosf: whose 
motives arc chiefly self-regarding. They fear dismissal, 
they desire continuance or promotion. Fear, as well as 
whatever sense of duty they may have, helps them to 
resist temptation. Most people work better for the hope 
of some reward : everybody works better for knowing 
that he is watched and may stlffcr for default, for as 
an American philosopher has observed : True as it is that 
the wicked fleeth when no man pursveth, he makes better 
time when he knows that some one is after him. •So let 
each State employee have his job. Let him be watched 
at his job. Let the watcher be himself watched to make 
sure that the watching is duly done, and let there be thus 
line of responsibility all the way from the Minister at 
the*one end to the weekly wage-earner at 'the *other, so 
Aat when any fault is alleged to have* bden committed, 
there shall always* ‘be some one whose business it is to 
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meet the charge, and the people shall always have some 
one to blame if the fault be proved. 

In olden days the autocrat secured responsibility by 
Fear, which Montesquieu calls “ the principle of Despot- 
ism,** a sentiment echoed by a member of the PVench 
Convention when he said : “ By Responsibility I mean 
Death.** The peo[ ie stand in the place of the monarch 
and must, in such a world as the present, rely upon Fear 
as well as Conscience to enforce Responsibility.^ 

All this is common sense and common practice in 
commercial and industrial life, and so is it also inside any 
properly organized department of public administration. 
Every Frame of Government contemplates and purports 
to recognize it, but some Frames have failed to aoply it 
thoroughly, and with unfortunate results. To under- 
stand these failures let us compare the arrangements already 
described (Chapter LXVIL), which exist in France and 
in the United States. 

In France, as in England and in the British self- 
governing Dominions whose constitutions »*cproduce that 
of England, every member of the civil administration 
is responsible for the proper discharge of his duties to 
some sqperior in that department and ultimately to the 
Minister at the head of the department. The Minister 
is responsible to the legislative assembly, in which he sits 
and where he car^ be questioned in any matter relating to 
his department If the explanation or defence he tenders 
for his own conduct or that of any of his subordinates 
is unsatisfactory, the assefnbiy may express its disapproval, 
or demand an enquiry. If the matter is one of some 
consequence, and the Minisfer is censured, he resigns : 
if it is> very serious and the Ministry as a whole support 
him, they will as a Cabinet resign.^ This they will 
also do if their collective policy on any important subject 
is disapproved of by the Chamber of Deputies, since to 
it the Cabinet is responsible. The system works welj 

^ I quote fhi8 frwn a valuable little \iook by the late Mr. Arthur Sedgwick, entitled 
The Democratic MiUa^. ^ • 

* They may in Britain and the self-governing Dominijjps dissolve Parliament, but 
this course is infrequent, and in France very rare. 
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inside each department, and pretty well as regards the 
relations between tjie Administration and the Legislature, 
though it sometimes happens that an error goes uncen- 
sured because nobody in the Chamber calls attention to 
it at the time, or because the majority in that body is 
unwilling to weaken the Ministry ^hich it desires to keep 
in office,^ and in that case the Chanr.ber, by supporting 
the Administration, assumes a part of their responsibility. 
But the legislature is a large body, and the majority 
includes so many members that the share of each is small. 
Responsibility accordingly practically falls only to a small 
extent upon the members of the majority, and more fully 
on the Cabinet who are the leaders of the party. If the 
nation^ is displeased, it is primarily the Cal)] net and 
secondarily its supporters in the Chamber that are the 
persons to be blamed. 

To whom is the Chamber responsible.^ Only to 
the electors ; and this responsibility can be enforced only 
at a general election. It is therefore possible for laws 
to be passed or executive action sanctioned by a vote of 
the representative assembly which the majority of the 
people would disapprove if they could be consulted. 
But as general elections cannot be ordered whe;iever a 
question as to the real wish of the people arises, this 
Is an inevitable evil, <he only remedy fo‘r which would 
be the taking of a Referendum as ih Switzerland, or 
the Recall of members of ^he Legislature, as in some 
American States.^ 

Turn npw to the United' States. In its National or 
Federal Government the President is not responsible to 


^ Upon one point there has been some difference of opinion and pracitcc in the 
British House of Commons. Is it the duty of the Ministry to oppose bills brought in 
>y private members of which they disapprove^ In 1880 fhat duty was generally 
’ecognized. The House was deemed to be entitled to the advice of a Minister, and it 
was only he who could be relied on to sec that if it w'as a bad bill it should not go 
:hrough because there was not enough resistance from non-official member ^ tc defeat 
t. Nowadays private members’ bills have little chance of passing, sv the question 
eldom arises, but it would seem that Ministries are less disposj^d to recognize and 
lisclfargc their responsibility for stopping such bills if mischievous. • 

^ As to Swiss administration and the positiem of thf^ Ftfuend Council, which, 
:hough responsible to the Chambers, differs otherwise from administrations in France 
md England, see Vol. I., chapters on Switzerland. 
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the legislature, and his only responsibility to the people 
consists in the general approval or disapproval which his • 
action evokes. Their favour is of course what every 
President strives to win for his party as well as for 
himself. But he cannot be practically deemed account- 
able for the incompetence or errors of his official sub- 
ordinates, not ever of that comparatively small number 
who belong to the higher grades, unless he has made so 
many unfortunate appointments as to discredit his capacity 
for selection. Nor are his Ministers responsible, for 
they are merely his servants, and do not sit in the 
Legislature. Committees of Congress may be appointed 
to investigate their conduct, but dismissal rests with the 
President only, and Congress cannot compel i^^. In 
many branches of his duties he needs the help which 
Congress can render by legislation and by votes of 
money, but these he may be unable to obtain, for in 
one or other house of Congress the party opposed to 
him may hold a majority. Thus when things go wrong 
and the people complain, it is not clear who is at fault, 
for the President can throw the blame on Congress, and* 
Congress on the President. Furthermore, the equality 
in legislative power of the two horses of Congress may 
make it difficult to fix upon either responsibility for the 
failure to legislate, since one parfy may hold a majority 
in the Senate yhSe the other party holds it in the House. 
Add to this that the fate^of most bills is decided in 
committees whose proceedings are not public, and it 
will be seen how hard* it may be to appoijtion blame. 
Broadly speaking, and regarding only comparatively large 
issues, it is the political paftics on whom responsibility 
can be most easily fixed. They can be punished by 
losing votes and seats at the next election, but individual 
culpability may escape any penalty except that which 
public displeasure inflicts on prominent figures. 

Here the defect to* be noted is the subdividing qf 
responsibility^ till it almost disappears. In the several 
States of the U^on another defect is visible. The chiSf 
officials of each State are, including the judges, not 
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appointed by the Governor, as the Federal Ministers and 
judges are by the President. The wish to make these 
officials responsible dictated the assignment of their elec- 
tion to the people’s ote, choosing them, as the Governor is 
chosen, for short tei is, so that they may not forget their 
dependence on the pe. They are not responsible either 
to the Governor or to the State Legislature, but to the 
people only, and in this sense only, that they may be re- 
jected if they offer themselves for another term of office, 
rhis constitutional arrangement, adopted in order to recog- 
nize the sovereignty of the people and make the officials 
feel themselves directly accountable to the citizens, has had 
the exactly opposite effect. The people, having neither 
the knowledge required to select nor the time apd know- 
ledge needed to supervise these officials, have left the 
nomination of them to the party Organizations ; each 
organization repays by a nomination those of its 
adherents who have worked for it, and the candidates 
whom their party carry at the elections owe their posts 
and their obedience to it and not to the people. So far 
as they safely can, they work for the party, looking to it 
for renomination or some other favour, and the party, so 
long as they are loyal, stands by them if attacked.. Thus 
the plan which was meant to create responsibility to the 
citizens has made such Vesponsibility a sham, while creating 
a real responsibility to the secret and ncn-legal authority, 
the Organization or “Party Machine,” which can reward or 
punish. Inside that non-legal organization Responsibility 
is strictly enforced by a system of rewards and punishments, 
so obedience and efficiency are secured. 

The enforcement of Responsibility is a comparatively 
easy thing in the sphere of administration where individual 
men are concerned, and each has his specified work to 
do. As in a great manufacturing industry the foreman 
supervises the workmen, and the head of each depart- 
ment supervises the foremen, and the General Manager 
supervises the heads of departments, and "che Board of 
Directors, or proprietor, supervises the Gcheral Manager, 
so in a governmei^ department the Minister, aided by 
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the permanent secretary, can keep everybody up to the 
mark by punishing default and rewarding merit. It is ’ 
when bodies of men are concerned that difficulties emerge 
A mob is dangerous because each man in it feels that his 
own responsibility for a breach of the law is lessened by the 
participation of many others. A representative assembly 
in which most men^wait for some one else to give a lead, 
each feeling that he will be blamed no more than others 
for indolence or timidity, does not enforce accountability 
on offenders so well as can an individual Minister, who 
knows that others are looking to him, and this is especially 
true of the Minister in a monarchy or oligarchy who has 
usually a freer hand as well as a more direct liability to 
censure than any politician holding power by the favour of 
an assembly can have. Still more difficult is it to enforce 
the responsibility of a representative assembly to the 
people. The members are many ; who can fix blame 
upon any in particular? The people is a vast indeter- 
minate body ; who can speak for it or get it to 
speak for itself ? This explains why the trend of opinion 
in the United States has latterly been to vest larger and ' 
larger powers in a State Governor and in the Mayor of a 
city or a very small Board. The citizens can watch him 
or them ; they cannot so well watch a set of elected 
officials, or the aldermen in a municipal council. Like 
considerations have made thinking men tolerate party 
organizations, with all their defects. The Party is 
usually the only power that can be relied on to induce 
the people to inflict by* thLi. votes a penalty for mis- 
doing, and upon the Parties some measure of responsi- 
bility can be fixed, fpr each 'has a motive for enforcing 
responsibility upon its opponents, and makes itself to 
some extent responsible if it fails in that enforce- 
ment. A “ party in power has a motive for avoiding 
gross scandals and maintaining a tolerable standard of 
competence in administration, because if offences ar? 
too flagrant, people *will rise and turn it out. ^ A 
“ party in oppcf^tton ” has at least as strong a motive fof 
detecting and exposing all the offenc/?^ of the party in 
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power whose fall will instal it in office. Thus, whatever 
be the motives, the public interest is not wholly neglected, 
and abuses which might escape notice under a careless 
monarch or be hushed up by a selfish oligarchy have a 
chance of being corrected. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that the enforcement of 
accountability on those )pointed to s^rve the State is one 
of the abiding difficulties of democracy. Attempts have 
been made to control the member who represents a con- 
stituency in an assembly by exacting pledges and fettering 
him by instructions. Such a plan involves evils greater 
than those it could remove. Some American States have 
tried the experiment of giving to the citizens'-a power of 
ejecting from office, before the expiry of his term, an 
official or a representative, but reasons have already been 
given which dissuade this device of the so-called Recall. 
Experience has so far pointed out only one path worth 
following, that of making the way plain and simple 
by laying on the ordinary citizen only such tasks as 
he can be expected to perform. He cannot give much 
of his thought and attention to public affairs which for 
him come only in the third or fourth or fifth rank ot his 
interests in life. To ask from him too much is to get from 
him too little. He can, however, concentrate his thoughts 
upon the election of a few men to do public work, and 
may try to watch these few, making each of them feel that 
he is being held responsible whether it be for what he 
does himself or for what he does in watching and directing 
others. Keep the searchlight steadily playing upon the 
few conspicuous figures, be it in a larger or a smaller area 
of government, in city or county, i,n State or nation, so 
that each person charged with public duties shaU never 
forget that he has an account to render. 

I have dwelt on this subject, familiar as it is, because 
the neglect to fix responsibility has been one of the most 
fertile sources of trouble in popuJar governments. There 
is £0 better test of the value of • institution'^thau the pro- 
•visions they contain for fixing and enfofcirtg it upon every 
one who serves thto^State. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE BACKWARD RACES 

Three causes have in our time set a new problem for 
Democracy by raising the question of its applicability 
to backward peoples. We see attempts made tG create 
among races which, whether we call them civilized or 
semi-civilized, have had no practical experience of any 
but autocratic control, some form of popular govern- 
ment. Democracy which has been a natural growth in 
the civilized countries that now enjoy it, will in these 
despotically ruled countries be an artificial creation, built^' 
upon ideas brought in from outside, unfamiliar to all but 
the educated few, unintelligible to the niasses. 

Thdf first of these causes is the contact, closer than 
ever before, which now exists betw-een the more Advanced 
and the more Backward families of mankind. 

The secoifd is the immense influence and authority 
exercised by the Advanced' Races over the minds of the ^ 
Backward, an influence, chiefly due to the development 
among the former of the sciences of nature in their 
application both to war and to the economic needs of 
life. 

Tlie third is the passion for Equality, civil and poli- . 
tical, economic -and social, which, having grown strong 
among the Advanced peoples, has not only spread among 
the moie educated part — everywhere a tiny part — of 
the Backward peoples, l^ut has disposed the Advar\ced 
to favour its s^l^en extension to the Backward througij 
the creation of institutions similar t^^ those which had 
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slowly developed themselves among the Advanced. This 
love of equality is not found in Europeans who live 
among coloured races, who, so far from treating the 
latter as equals, generally contemn and exploit them. But 
human equality has become a dogma, almost a faith, 
with a majority of those who, dwelling in Europe, have 
no direct knowledge of the races to whom their theoretic 
sympathy goes out. 

The subject has recently acquired a new and possibly 
disquieting significance. That military as well as 
intellectual predominance which the nations of Europe 
have held in the world since the battle of Salamis^ may 
be threatened. The fierce rivalries of these nations, 
culminating in the war of 1914, and the internal strife 
by whidh each of them is now torn, have so reduced both 
the resources and the prestige of Europe as to disturb 
the balance between it and the Backward peoples of the 
Old World. Should the latter succeed in appropriating 
and learning to use the forces which scientific discovery 
places at the disposal of all peoples alike, Europe may 
one day have reason to rejoice that so many of her 
:hildren have occupied the Western hemisphere. Thus 
Lt is now something more than speculative curiosity that 
leads us to consider what political developmems may 
be in store for those A siatics whom the Advanced races 
iiave been wont to regard with disdairj. The problem 
aas taken different forms in different coulitries. India 
bas been governed by the British on lines necessarily 
despotic, though the despotism has long been more well 
meaning and disinterested than any one people had 
ever before exercised over v others. Despotism would 
probably have continued but for the desire expressed 
Dy that extremely small section of the Indian population 
vhich has been instructed in British principles of 
Government to see those principles applied in their 
)vm country, and to be permitted to share in its 
idipinistration. This wish Britain has ij^qw set irsclf 

meet. In the Southern States, of thoQ^^prth American 

' With a few bricfii^terruptions, the latest nearly four centuries ago. 
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Union the extinction of negro slavery was followed by 
the over hasty grant of full political as well as private civil, 
rights to the emancipated slaves. The suffrage has been 
gradually withdrawn from the large majority of the 
coloured people of the South, but a minority are still 
permitted to vote, and much controversy has arisen as 
to their moral claim and their fitness. In the Philippine 
Islands the United States Government, after conquering 
them from Spain in 1898-99, was faced with the diffi- 
culty of reconciling its rule with the doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence. In Egypt a demand is 
heard for the creation of self-governing institutions 
under the sultanate set up by European arms. In 
Central ^and South America the colonial subjects of 
Spain, when they threw off her yoke a century ago, 
formed republics in whose constitutions legal distinctions 
as respects political rights have not been generally made 
between the Europeans and Mestizos (the mixed race) 
on the one hand, and the aboriginal races on the other, 
although the latter, who in most of these States consti- 
tuted the large majority, were entirely devoid of the* 
knowledge and the experience required for the exercise 
of the suffrage. In these last-mentioned cases supreme 
controf has practically remained with the educated 
class of European (or, to a less extent, of mixed) stock, 
so the institutions set up have continued to work, how- 
ever imperfectly. But to-day we see other cases which 
iraise the problem on a vaster scale and in a novel way. 
Not to speak of the farcica^. attempts to create parlia- 
mentary government in Turkey, or of the similar attempt 
in Persia, which has fared little better, two vast countries 
have proclaimed republican governments, intended to be 
something more than shams, among populations which 
foreign observers had assumed to be absolutely unfitted 
for any but an autocratic government. In China the 
Manchu dynasty was overthrown by a few students^ 
educated at American or Japanese universities, wffio, 
profiting by incapacity of the Central imperil 
government and its failure to quell )ocal insurrections, 
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set up a republic, there being no person fit to mount the 
vacant throne. A republic has continued to exist in 
name, not because the nation desired it, but because 
the old dynasty had lost its hold, and no man arose 
strong enough to obtain general obedience over an 
enormous territory.^ In Russia the contempt aroused 
among the educated classes by the fplly and feebleness 
of the Tsardom and the turpitude of its Ministers led 
to its sudden collapse ; and control passed, after some 
months of ineffectual struggles by the moderate reformers, 
into the hands of self - appointed revolutionary Com- 
mittees, while the millions of ignorant peasants were 
left in a welter of anarchy, soon superseded by a ruthless 
tyranny. 

All these cases, otherwise widely dissimilar, have one 
common feature. Each is an attempt to plant institutions, 
more or less democratic, in a soil not prepared for them 
either by education in political principles or by the habits 
of constitutional government. The races or nations sum- 
moned to work those institutions did not understand them 
In theory, and had never tried them in practice. Every- 
where else the self-governing institutions that have grown 
up among the peoples now using them are suited to 
their ideas and habits, while in these backward countries 
they were thrust upon ' men, the vast majority of whom, 
ceasing to care for the old things, n^^^ither knew nor 
cared anything about the new.^ 

Here is the real difficulty. It is said, with truth,) 
that knowledge and experience ‘ as well as intelligence^ 
are needed to fit a people for free self- government. | 
But a still graver defect than the want of experience 
is the want of the desire for self-government jn the 

' Yuan Shi Kal’s attempt to make himself Emperor seems to have failed because as 
a new man he was unable to command the sort of religious awe which had consecrated 
the throne till its weakness forfeited respect. 

* The four new monarchies of South-Eastern Europe formed between 1829 and 1878 
(for Montenegro was already independent) out of ^the ruins of the Turkish Empire in 
Ehrope are also instances in which constitutional self-government was bestowed upon 
pcopldiJ just delivered from a barbarous despotisirf. But in all of th^ mass of the 
pftiple, unpri^ared as each was to work a constitution, htd-lWleast actively desired 
freedom and had made efforts to gain it from rulers who were, incapable and corrupt, as 
wcU as alien in race, faith, ahC* speech. 

\ 
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mass of the nation. When a people allow an old- 
established government, like that of the Tsars or tho 
Manchus, to be overthrown, it is because they resent 
its oppressions or despise its incompetence. But this 
does not mean that they wish to govern themselves. 
As a rule, that which the mass of any people desires 
is not to govern itself but to be well governed. So 
when free institutions are forced on a people who have 
not spontaneously called for them, they come as some- 
thing not only unfamiliar but artificial. They do 
not naturally and promptly engage popular interest 
and sympathy, but are regarded with an indifference 
which lets them fall into the hands of those who seek 
to use ^the machinery of government for their own 
purposes. It is as if one should set a child to drive a 
motor car. Wherever self-government has worked well, 
it is because men have fought for it and valued it as a 
thing they had won for themselves, feeling it to be the 
true remedy for misgovernment. 

Some of the experiments that are now being tried 
might have been better left untried. But as they art 
being tried, let us consider what are the conditions and 
what tjie methods that will give th'^m the best chance of 
success. Something depends on local facts, something 
on racial quality. It is easier to set up self-governing 
institutions in country no larger than Switzerland or 
Bulgaria than in a huge fountry like Russia or China, 
where the people of one region know nothing about 
the leading men of 'another, and few know more 
than the names even of the most prominent national 
figures. Social structure is an important factor. Where 
men are divided by language, or by religion, or by 
caste distinctions grounded on race or on occupation, 
there are grounds for mutual distrust and animosity 
which make it hard for them to act together or for 
each section to recognize equal rights in the other. 
HomogeneiiyN^ though • it may not avert class wars, 
helps each chs^ of the community to understand (Re 
mind of the others, and can create a general opinion 
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in a nation. A population of a bold and self-reliant 
character is more fitted to work free institutions than 
is one long accustomed to passive and unreasoning 
obedience. Men cool of temper, slow and solid in their 
way of thinking, are better than those who are hasty, 
impressionable, passionate ; for the habit of resorting 
to violence is one of the prime difficulties in the orderly 
working of political institutions, as any one will admit 
who recalls the sanguine expectations entertained half 
a century ago, and compares them with the facts of 
to-day in nearly every free country. Swift wits and a 
lively imagination are not necessarily an advantage in 
this sphere. Education, that is to say the' education 
given by schools and books, signifies less than, we like 
to think. Native shrewdness and the willingness to 
make a compromise instead of yielding to impulses and 
pushing claims of right to extremes are more profitable. 

The glib talk, common in our time, which suggests 
that education will solve the problems of China and Russia, 
of Mexico and Persia, misleads us by its overestimate of 
the value of reading and writing for the purposes of 
politics. Illiterate peoples have before now worked free 
institutions, or at any rate institutions which, ^ being 
conformable to their wishes, were not oppressive, success- 
fully enough to secure ‘tolerable order and* contentment, 
to enforce the rule of customary law and maintain both 
the solidarity of the commur^ity against external attack 
ind a fair measure of dojnestic contentment. The 
small self-governing groups of Norway and of Iceland 
in the tenth century had a kind of free government 
w^hich perfectly suited thefn, with a strong or rich 
prominent man and a popular assembly for the central 
luthority of each. In the islands of the South Pacific 
Ocean, at the other end of the world, the chiys were 
leaders in war and administered a rude justipe, but 
:heir rule was controlled by public opinion al^iost as 
sffeitively as if there had been an a^^^embl^^ The 
people were satisfied. All went weH^becausJ wants 
ivere few, the cb^ditions of life simple, th| areas 
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so small that every one was virtually responsible to his 
neighbours, even the chief to his tribesmen. The 
Basutos of South Africa are almost as much below the 
Tahitians as the Tahitians were below the Norsemen of 
Iceland, yet the Basutos have public assemblies which 
exercise some control over the chiefs and express the will 
of the nation. - 

So much for general considerations. Let us, however, 
turn back to history, our only guide, and see what light 
on the prospects of self-government in Backward races" 
can be derived from a study of the process by which 
popular governments have been developed in the past 
among the European peoples whose forefathers stood 
once wl^ere those races stand now. 

The process has been a slow one, except in Aose few 
spots where small communities, protected from conquest 
or absorption by the inaccessibility of their dwelling- 
place, were able to retain a primitive equality and in- 
dependence.^ Elsewhere there has been, usually with 
much fighting, a gradual wresting of freedom from 
the hands of local magnates, feudal lords, or bishops, of 
city oligarchies. It was the desire to escape from tan- 
gible grievances that prompted th * struggle. Abstract 
doctrine and the love of independence for its own sake 
came later, when personal injuries and insults, or 
oppressive impeets. or the attempt to compel religious 
observances, had already joused the spirit of resistance. 
If the ruler, whether a monarch or an oligarchic group, 
had the prudence to abate tne grievances, trouble would 
generally subside till some fresh abuses arose. Men who 
had been accustomed to be tolerably governed were 
willing to go on being governed in the same way, until 
new exactions enforced or new hardships suffered pro- 
voked them to claim for themselves a power whose 

^ The Valley of Andorra in the Pyrenees, where a little rural republic, called officially 
the “ Valides ct Suzerainti's,” has existed since the days of Charlemagne, is a familiar 
example. Like San Marino and 80|ne of the oldest Swiss Cantons, it is a survival 
of the man, smallT^'^j^f-governing communities that once existed in Southern and 
Western Europe, itstlt a 4 eague ofsfive tiny communes. Visiting it in 1873 I fd^Siid 
the head of the State, a stalwart old peasant, in a red flannel shirt, thrashing out his 
corn. , T 
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abuse by others they were beginning to resent. The 
outburst which overthrew a tyranny did not necessarily 
create the love of self-government, which is by no 
means a natural growth in all soils, but was rather a 
child of circumstance, appearing spontaneously in small 
and isolated communities, and in others growing up 
because economic changes sapped th^ power of a ruling 
class. There must be also a sense that it is only self- 
government which can permanently cure the ills com- 
plained of. Revolts were usually led by persons pro- 
minent by their social position or their restless spirit, 
who, feeling insult or oppression more keenly, had 
something to gain by upsetting the poweVs that be, 
while the average man, too much occupied with making 
his daily livelihood to care about what did not directly 
concern him, desired to get back to his accustomed 
round of life as soon as the grievances were reduced. 
That which all insurgents had in common was to estab- 
lish the primary righc of the subject to security of life and 
property and be relieved from harsh exactions. 

The first stage towards freedom was marked by the 
concession of these rights. The next was to provide 
means for their defence against any return of oppression. 
This meant self-government ; and the effort to win it, 
unsuccessful in som^ countries, succeeded best in 
populations where the habit of joinl» action already 
existed ; because groups lipked together, either by 
economic interests or religious feeling or tribal relation- 
ship, were ^ better fitted for political freedom than 
others where the individual man, leading his own life 
in his own way, had little* sense of obligation to his 
fellows. Self-government rests on the habit «f co- 
operation, which implies the finding of capable and 
trustworthy leaders. Political leadership naturally grew 
out of social leadership, but the social importance of 
rank or wealth or any other kind of power (such as 
eccksiastical office) was qualiffed or suppfemflwtited by 
thfe personal talent and energy -of m^!flVithout these 
advantages who ^ang from the humbler class, and 
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thus the ascendancy of rank was broken, another 
step towards freedom, and a means of bringing different • 
strata of the people into closer touch with one another. 
Thus there came into being both a Frame, at first 
rudimentary, of constitutional government together with 
a set of persons fit to work it, and as the Frame developed, 
the extension of a. share in government to the masses 
became only a question of time. 

Let us see what help a consideration of these facts 
can afford to those who seek to create some kind of 
free self-government in peoples hitherto without it. 

’ Nature must be the guide, for it is by following or imitat- 
ing the natural processes whereby the peoples now free 
obtained^ their freedom that the peoples hitherto :infree 
ican hope to advance most steadily. 

History, the record of these processes, suggests that 
one of the first things to be done is to secure for every 
man the primary right of protection against arbitrary 
power. His life, his personal safety, his property must 
be secured^ the imposts laid on him must not be ex- 
cessive nor arbitrary. When co-operation in the work* 
of protecting and managing the affairs of the community 
is being organized, every actually e/isting kind of local 
self-government, however small its range, ought to be 
turned to account. Every social or economic grouping, 
every bond which gathers men into a community helps 
to form the habit of joint action and that sense of a duty 
to others which is the primal bond of civic life. If any 
existing local or social unit is fit to be turned into an 
organ of local self-government it ought to be so used. 
If there is none such^then such an organ must be created 
and entrusted with some control of those matters in which 
a neighbourhood has a common interest. 

Small areas are better than large areas, because in 
the former men can know one another, learn to trust 
one another, reach a sound judgment on the affairs thai 
directly them, fix responsibility and enforce it,^ 

Even family je^loiffeies artd religious etimities may subside’ 
when the questions touch the pJtunji^ interests of the 
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neighbourhood. The older rural Cantons of Switzer- 
land show what self-government in a small community 
can do for forming political aptitude, and the same 
lesson is taught by the tithings and hundreds of early 
England and by the Towns of early Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The examples of these three countries 
suggest the value of primary meetings of the people 
in these small areas. The Folk Mot of Old England, 
the Town meeting of New England, the Thing of the 
Norsemen, were the beginning of freedom. 

Political institutions ought to be framed with careful 
regard to social conditions, for much depends on the 
relations of the more educated class with "the masses, 
and the influence they can exert on the choice of 
representatives .1 The people must have due means for 
choosing as leaders, be they officials or representatives, 
those they can trust ; but if these posts go by free 
popular choice to the “ natural leaders in any com- 
munity, small or large, so much the better, for they 

^ have more of a character to lose than has the average 
man. Leaders who have their own aims to serve 
may misrepresent mass sentiment, or may call for self- 
government only because they desire to make their 
own profit out of it. The more ignorant and in- 
experienced is the multitude, so much* the more will 
power fall to a few, and the main.aifn ijiust be to see 
that the latter are prevented /“rom abusing it for personal 
or class purposes, and turning an attempted democracy 
into a selfish oligarchy. 

The question of the suffrage by which persons are 
to be chosen for public Yunctions, local or national, 
must depend on the conditions of each country. ^ Those 
who hold the right of suffrage to be a Natural Right, 
inherent in every human being, may feel bound to 
grant universal suffrage everywhere, but they can hardly 
expect that with the gift the p6wer to use it wisely will 

^ 1 The " IntcIIigcataia ” ia Ru^eia, the " Cicntific';8” in^Hf^xico, \!^rc too few to 
exert this influence. Even apart from their othtr dc{iciefl5ica,*thcre were not enough 
of them to form a publick^pinion, enabling them to hold their ground without au 
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descend by some supernatural grace upon the hill tribes 
of India, the Yakuts of Siberia, and the Zapotecs of’ 
Mexico. Nature does not teach the methods of con- 
stitutional government to an Egyptian fellah, any more 
than it teaches a Tuareg of the Sahara to swim when 
he first sees the Nile. Common sense does indeed 
suggest to him th'^.t he should vote for some one he 
knows and respects personally, but if the electoral area 
be large there will probably be none such among the 
candidates. As a wide suffrage gives advantages to the 
rich man and the demagogue, while a limited suffrage 
means the rule of a class, some have suggested the 
plan of allowing a local organ of self-government, whose 
members^ have been elected on a comparatively wide 
suffrage in a small area, to send its delegate to an 
assembly for a larger area, which will thus consist of 
persons of presumably superior competence. 

Any frame of government must secure the responsi- 
bility of legislators and officials to the people, but re- 
s^nsibility presupposes publicity^ and how is publicity^ 
as respects the conduct of officials and legislators to be 
secured in countries like China or Russia Difficulties 
arise wj;iere there are differences of religion, especially 
if ecclesiastics have power at their command, but it so 
happens that this sort of power does not count for much 
in serious affairs amqng Hindus, Buddhists, or Muslims, 
though fanaticism is sometimes a source of danger. 
Political parties when they arise will doubtless make it 
their business to note add denounce every error of their 
opponents, but how can the multitude judge the truth 
of partisan charges* as it could in times when the 
functio/js of government were few and the areas of 
self-government comparatively small ? The popula- 
tions of the countries we are considering are enormous, 
while to break them up into manageable political 
areas would run counter to those forces which have 
tended to up/fy and improve administration and’to^ 
facilitate the itftereourse* of members of the same natioS 
for commerce, for education, and for other kinds of 
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intellectual and moral development. Liberty and self- 
government grew up in comparatively small and homo- 
geneous populations. India, China, and Siberia are vast 
countries inhabited by diverse races in very different 
stages of civilization. 


Among- the dangers against wlvch the institutions 
to be created among peoples devoid of constitutional 
experience must provide, three specially need to be 
guarded against. 

One is the aggression of ambitious neighbour States. 
Could a Chinese republic, which has so far been able 
to assert only a precarious and intermittent authority 
in the Southern and Western provinces, defend itself 
against Japan, or a Russian republic defend itself against 
an intriguing neighbour ? International guarantees 
would seem needed, but these have sometimes proved 
to be broken reeds. The new League of Nations may 
perhaps prove more effective. 

Another is the maintenance of internal order. The 
old monarchies, though they had regular armies and 
the prestige of long-established authority, often failed 
to do this, and the difficulty will be greater in a people 
which, told to govern itself, has not yet learned that the 
constitutional schemd adopted must be ’supported. A 
government which has not stood longtenough to inspire 
fear or acquire respect needf a strong army at its back, 
j^et an army is a temptation to the Executive that 
commands it. Internal troubles subside when consti- 
tutional methods have become rooted in the minds of 
the people, but the prodess of subsidence may take 
centuries. ^ 


A third peril is the exploitation of the poorer classes 
by the stronger. If a restricted suffrage confines poli- 
tical power to the wealthier and more educated part of 


the people, because the ignorant are confessedly unfit 
lO' exercise it, the ruling section is likel])^ legislate and 
administer for their own benefit and oppress those beneath 
them. Were Indi^governed by assemblies in the hands 
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of the land-owning and monied sections the ^ots would 
be worse off than under the oversight of British officials, 
and similarly the native peons of Mexico would fare ill 
if left at the mercy of the landowners* 

A fourth evil would be the corrupt abuse of their 
functions by officials and legislators, an evil frequent in 
many countries, but specially formidable where it has 
long permeated the ruling class.^ In China that class 
was intellectually able, thanks largely to the peculiar 
institution of a mandarinate recruited from the ranks of 
those who had, under the old system, won their spurs 
at the examinations in verse-composition, but peculation 
and “ the squeeze ” had pervaded it under the successive 
dynasties which have reigned for uncounted ages. Not 
dissimilar are the phenomena of Russia and tffe risks 
that await her. Under the autocracy of the Tsars talent 
sometimes rose, but seldom had the masses the means 
of learning to recognize and honour either talent or virtue. 
When the Tsardom collapsed few men whom the nation 
could follow were ready to take its place, and the official 
class, in which low standards of honour and public 
spirit had prevailed, shared the discredit into which the 
autocracy had fallen. 

To *giye more concrete reahty to these general 
observations, lot us look more closely at the particular 
countries concerned, and see what foundations exist 
in each of them on which self-government could be 
built. 

Europe has been wont to think of the Chinese as 
semi-civilized. It might be truer to say that they are 
highly civilized in some respects and barely civilized in 
others.,. They are orderly and intelligent. They have 
admirable artistic gifts. Many possess great literary 
talent, many observe a moral standard as high as that 
of the ancient Stoics. On the other hand, they set a 
low value on human life ; their punishments are ex- 
tremely qruek; corruption is general among officials ; 

' I'his malady is said to have already broken out in a violent form in some of thi 
new States recently established in Europe. 
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the most primitive superstitions govern the conduct of 
the immense majority. Diviners determine the exact 
spot in which a house ought to be built so as to 
enjoy the best influences proceeding from the unseen 
world, for a child born in a dwelling favourably located 
will be likely to become a mandarin, while another 
situation will give him a chance of , winning fame as a 
poet. Walls or wooden screens are placed opposite 
a door or gate so as to prevent malign spirits from 
entering the house, because these beings can fly only 
in a straight line, making neither curve nor zigzag. 
Such a juxtaposition of highly cultivated minds with 
beliefs that elsewhere linger only in saVage races is 
among the strangest of the phenomena that startle a 
traveller in China. But in some ways China furnishes 
no unpromising field for an experiment in popular 
government. Its people have five sterling qualities — 
Industry, independence of character, a respect for settled 
order, a sense of what moral duty means, a deference 
to intellectual eminence. They have the power of 
working together ; they can restrain their feelings and 
impulses ; they are highly intelligent and amenable to 
reason. Weak as they have seemed to be in international 
affairs, they have plenty of national pride and a sort of 
patriotism, though it does not flow into military channels. 
What one may call the raw material fqf popular govern- 
ment is not wanting, but unfortunately there have existed 
few institutions that can be' turned to account for the 
purpose. The smallest unit is the village, ruled by the 
heads of the chief families, usually with one Headman, 
to whom any orders of government are addressed. So 
late as 1913 there was no larger rural area possessing any 
self-government, and the cities were ruled by officials 
appointed by the Governor of the province, who is 
himself appointed by Peking. More recently Provincial 
Assemblies consisting of popularly elected delegates from 
the districts have been created in some Pro^imees, These 
•bodies advise the provincial Governor^ who has hitherto 
been appointed by the central government, and been 
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responsible to it only.^ Thus a beginning, promising so 
far as it goes, has been made. It is for those who know 
China intimately to judge how far the system can be 
applied to cities and minor rural areas. One can 
imagine councils in cities, and a district council for a 
large subdivision of a province, which might be composed 
of delegates from the villages. The constitution-makers 
have assumed a Central Parliament for the whole country. 
But whoever considers the immense size of China, 
and the differences in language and custom between the 
provinces, and the strength of provincial feeling, may 
think that what is wanted is a sort of federal system, most 
of the functions of government being assigned to pro- 
vincial assemblies and officials, with those only res'^rved 
to the Central Parliament which must be uniform in 
their action for the whole country, and provide for its 
common interests as respects commerce and national 
defence. It is an evidence of the practical sense and law- 
abiding quality 2 of the Chinese that though there has 
been a sort of intermittent civil war, more or less acute 
in different regions, ever since the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, and though robbei bands have some- 
times ravaged the Western provinc'^s, there was com- 
parativeJy little disorder over the country as a whole. 
Internal tr^de continued, the steamers plied on the rivers, 
trains ran much aj usual, the customs and salt-tax were 
collected undep European supervision and the proceeds 
remitted to the capital. 

A monarchy would probaLly suit China better than 
a republic, because the traditional habit of obeying the 
sacred autocrat has been hallowed by long tradition, 
and the veneration p^id to him, which was paid to his 
Office, not to the dynasty, might have been passed over 

1 1 learn from Sir John Jordan, late British Minister at Peking, and probably the 
highest living European authority on C'hincsc politics and character, that when he 
visited the Provisional Council in the province of Shan Si in 1918 he was favourably 
impressed by its working and by the usHul relations between it and the Co\ernor. 

* It might be mor% correct to say “ tu atom- abiding,” for there is very little law* in 
the European sciise of the word, in China, though well-established authority is usuall}! 
obeyed, and well-settled usag? almost always followed. Collections of Ordinances exist, 
but seem to be seldom used. t* 
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to a new hereditary constitutional sovereign. The 
only reason why there is a republic is because the tiny 
group of revolutionaries who, taking advantage of local 
risings, upset the Manchu throne, had learnt in American 
and Japanese Universities to deem the name Republic to 
be the badge of freedom, the latest word in political 
progress. At present obedience is ^enforceable only by 
the sword, because there is no power on which the mantle 
of reverence that clothed the old Empire has descended. 

The prospects for popular government in Persia and 
in Mexico are dark. 

Persia, with a long and brilliant record of literary 
achievement, and with the power of still producing 
remarkable religious leaders, is now, if not a decadent, 
yet a disordered and even disorganized nati6n, where 
there seems to be no firm soil on which to erect any 
constitutional government. The representative assembly 
created at the revolution of 1906 failed to work, and 
soon fell intocontenipt, while the Executive was hopelessly 
weak, tossed on the waves of turbulence and intrigue. 
Left to itself, the country would probably fall to pieces, 
or pass under the power of some leader of one of the 
warlike tribes, fit to replace the enfeebled Kajar dynasty. 
Had Russia been the only foreign power concerned, she 
might well have virtually annexed the country before 
1914, At present it furnishes a , striking instance 
of the impossibility of establishing denlocratic institu- 
tions where there is no Executive strong enough to 
guide, or carry out the will of, a popular Assembly. 
Were it possible to find any foreign pojver willing to 
set up and direct such an Executive in a disinterested 
spirit ^ such an expedient would offer the best prospect 
of rescuing an ancient and famous people. 

In Mexico, of which I have spoken in a previous 
chapter,* an economic and social regeneration is called 
for as the necessary preparation for any kind of stable 
free government. Porfirio Diaz, a statesnjan as well as a 

I ^ 

^ A8| for instance, under a mandate Irom the League of Nation*. 

• Sec Vol. I. Chap. XVII. 
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soldier, maintained order and did much for economic 
development, but for educational and moral progress and 
for the welfare of the aborigines, nearly all of whom 
are either agricultural serfs or semi-civilized tribes, little 
was attempted, while the very small educated class, the 
so-called “ Cientificos,” were too few, too much occupied 
with their own interests, and too little in touch with the 
masses, to exert a reforming or enlightening influence. 
The examples of Argentina and Uruguay show that 
had a rule like his lasted for another half century 
the country might have become rich enough to make 
settled government possible, because a large class, in- 
terested in the development of industry and commerce, 
would have arisen. As things are now, a den^ccratic 
constitution would probably prove just as unwork- 
able in practice as any of the constitutions that have 
been enacted during the century of independence. 
When elections were held under Diaz, ballot - boxes 
were placed in the public squares, but so few voters 
appeared to drop ballots into them that the local Colonel 
usually sent a squad of soldiers towards evening with 
orders to cast into the boxes the voting-papers which had 
been served out to them. This inuifference was due 
not merely , to the sense that the President was a dictator, 
but to the total want of interest in’’ the whole matter on 
the part of the population, who desired nothing except 
tranquillity and amusement§. For such a country the 
choice is at present — of the future one need not despair 
— a choice between oligarchy and a succession of short 
anarchies, each ending in a tyranny. 

Of India I will nqjt speak,‘ because an experiment of 
the utmost interest is now being tried there under an 
Act of the British Parliament passed in 1920, the results 
of which may b*efore long throw much light on the 
problem it is meant to solve. Under the guiding 
hand of the British Government, to which some depart- ' 
ments of administration have been prudently reserved, 
good hopes for jit least a partial solution may be* 
formed. In Egypt there is a prospecj'that a somewhat 
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similar effort will be made to create self-governing 
institutions, with- the advantage that the population is 
fairly homogeneous and has learnt, since the deposition 
of the Khedive Ismail, to realize the value of an honest 
administration and impartial Courts of Justice. As to 
Russia, the events of the last few years have given 
evidence, if indeed evidence was » needed, that a vast 
multitude of ignorant peasants is ill fitted to work the 
complicated machinery of a democratic government ; 
but as the recollections of the system by which the 
Village Community managed its land have not yet 
vanished, there may be a chance of creating a scheme 
of local self-government in small rural areas and re- 
constructing the Zemstvos in larger area^ to form 
a basis on which representative institutions may be 
erected, so soon as a strong Central Executive which 
the people can trust has replaced the present irrespon- 
sible tyranny. 

The vital fact to be noted in all these cases is that 
in none of them has the demand for free institutions 
come from the masses of the people, though it is by 
them that those institutions would have to be worked, 
or even from any considerable section of those masses. 
The principles of democracy may be brought from the 
United States or Europe and scattered like seed, but it 
is only in soil already fertilized by European influences 
that they will take root ; and even the few who understand 
them lack the skill to apply them. The group of Marxian 
Communists who seized control of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, and the republican theorists who 
compose what is still called the v Parliament of China, 
have in neither country had more than trifling 
following of convinced supporters.^ The success which 
the former attained was due not to the good will of 
the peasants but to their war weariness and their desire 
to appropriate the land. The latter, once the Manchn 

1 idernotmean to disparage the intellectual quality of the Parliament of China, 
which seemed, when I taw it at work in 1913, to contain many alert and earnest 
young men, but it had no pwer at its command and no hold on the people. 
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dynasty was gone, lost control of events. That passed 
to those who could get money to pay the troops. 

Let me now try to state the substance of views 
given to me by experienced observers in the countries 
above referred to, together with those of students of 
history whose opinions on the problem I have sought, 
men who, while they feel that change must come and are 
not hopeful of its results, counsel wariness and patience 
in every effort to apply democratic principles among 
peoples hitherto ruled by arbitrary governments. I will 
summarize their views in a statement of the case for 
doubt and caution : 

“ Eighteenth-century philosophers who drew from the 
reports of travellers the material for their speculations 
upon the Natural capacities of man did not greatly over- 
estimate the possibilities of free government among 
unsophisticated men in small communities, where 
wants were few and conditions nearly equal. What 
is needed for the success of such government is the 
co-existence of a sense of personal independence with a 
spirit of intelligent co-operation in common affairs, the 
latter implying a willingness to obey the generally 
accepted authority, be it that of the chieftain or of the 
public gathering. Public opinion is strong in such a 
communit)^, and gives a security for the rights of its 
members. Therc^ is not much for government to do 
except settle disputes (including blood fines), summon 
men to follow the leader in A^ar, and manage the common 
land, pasture or forest. . Thl is possible for adminis- 
trative purpose^ where life is simple and social groups 
are small, possible also in a semi-nomad tribal system 
in which each commlinity has little to do with any other 
except by way of tribal wars. Most of Arabia and 
Mesopotamia arc in this condition, and civilized Powers 
might do well to leave the Sheiks alone, and let them 
raid one another, since that is the life they enjoy. When 
the question is of a population as large as was that of 
ancient E^ypt pr Assyria, still more as that of moderg^ 
China (or even a province of China) ^or Russia, every- 
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thing is different. To break up vast populations into 

manageable political areas would be to run counter to 
those forces which have been tending to unify peoples 
industrially and facilitate intercourse not only for com- 
mercial purposes but for those also of education and 
various forms of intellectual development. Civiliza- 
tion has created countless needs and tasks of legisla- 
tion and administration. Large revenues are needed, 
much science, many officials. Moreover, money is 
to be made out of government work as well as spent 
upon it. Many prizes bring many temptations. Few 
of the people have any means of knowing personally 
the officials or representatives who cohduct their 
business. To watch them so as to gauge their ability 
and henesty, and to evaluate the technical side of their 
work, needs a capacity and experience beyond that 
of the average citizen. In India the difficulty may be 
reduced, for there the guiding power of the British 
Government, as in the Philippines that of the American 
Government, can retain (at least for a time) those branches 
of administration which require most technical skill or 
afford the largest opportunities for malversation, and 
it can see that the work is properly done. But how can 
the ability to watch and judge be expected ffrom an 
untutored multitude win Russia or Egypt They must 
be guided by leaders belonging to ^le small educated 
class who have interests of their own to serve : how are 
they to judge which of thtkt leaders they should trust, 
that being the judgment democracy expects from those to 
whom it commits the power of ruling by their votes, 
though the only judgment they are qualified to form is 
whether their own grievances are being redressed and their 
own desires satisfied ? In old days, as the bd3y of the 
people slowly gained control of government in a country 
like England, they grew up to its tasks. Of them it 
could then be said, ‘ As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.’ Political institytions were ,thc machinery 
they made for themselves ; and ^ yiaking it they 
learnt how to work it. It tecame more and more 
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complex ; but increasing experience taught them how to 
handle it. How different is the plight of inexperienced 
masses suddenly called upon to work the vast and 
elaborate organization of a great modern State, and 
that, too, without the help of the officials who used to 
administer it, because these may, as in Russia, be dis- 
trusted and rejected ! It is like delivering up an ocean 
steamer to be navigated by cabin boys through the 
fogs and icebergs of the Atlantic. In such circumstances 
may not the attempt to create democracy end in the 
creation of an oligarchy unredeemed by the traditions 
and sense of social responsibility which imposed some 
check on the oppressions often practised by European 
aristocracies in former centuries ? • 

^ What then is the use of giving democratic 
institutions to those who neither desire the gift nor 
know how to use it ? Better let the people have 
what they understand, a national monarchy or even 
an oligarchy under the name of a monarchy. In 
China, Persia, Mexico, and Russia, apparently even 
in Egypt, there exists a genuine national sentiment. 
Respect it and let no foreign government dominate the 
country.* There are practical grievances, among them 
monstrous corruption in China, flagrant disorder as well 
as corruption in Persia and Mexico. Provide means 
whereby the p«opfe can state and press for the removal 
of their grievances. If the educated class desire oppor- 
tunities for their career^ let these be afforded. This 
much can well be attempted without the cemplicated 
machinery of a representative democracy, machinery 
which is sure to be perverted, because the people have 
no means of restraining those who will seek to turn it 
to their own ends. You cannot build upon shifting sand, 
nor effect by a single sudden stroke what in other countries 
it has taken centuries of struggle and training to accom- 
plish. Neither individual men nor nations change their' 
' natures at one swoop, fn the moral sphere there are 
doubtless such things as* Conversions, ,, when some one, 
repenting of and confessing his sins,* renounces them 
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under the influence of a strong religious impulse. 
Emotipn can accomplish that. So, too, emotion may 
string up a sluggish people to a forceful if only momentary 
activity. But it can enable neither a man nor a people 
to assimilate knowledge, to form hew habits of thinking, 
to work the complicated machinery of institutions. 
Precious for the battlefield and for I'eligious propaganda, 
it is unprofitable for the labours of administration or 
legislation. By all means begin the work of fitting the 
multitudes for self-government, but do it by slow degrees, 
following as far as possible the process by which Nature 
worked during the centuries in which the free peoples of 
to-day made their gradual advance.” 

The case for doubt or caution which I have here 
stated is, however, not the whole case. Other con- 
siderations have to be regarded. Though lions stand in 
the path which leads the Backward peoples towards 
democracy, the movement has begun, and dread of 
the lions will hardly arrest it. The advocates of change 
point to facts which in our time qualify the application 
of arguments drawn from the past. They point to 
Japan, They cite the Philippine Isles, where American 
administration has started a sort of legislative body 
which has been giving good results. Grpunds for hope 
may be found in the earlier examples set long ago by 
the peoples that are now free and ‘civilized which over- 
came difficulties as great as those which we see in China 
or Egypt. True it is that'exaijiple has not the value of 
experience ; it is their own direct experience that counts 
for nations as for individual men; yet it is also true 
that whereas the teaching of experience often comes too 
late for the individual to profit by it, each generation 
of a people can in the long span of naJtional life go on 
learning from the successes or errors of its own ancestors. 
Errors and misfortunes there are sure to be, but so long 
‘as a nation is not enslaved of absorbed by a stronger 
neighbour, failures are rarely irretrievabje ; afnd one of 
the values of self-government lies in the fact that mis- 
fortunes bring kpowledge, and knowledge helps to 
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I wisdom, whereas under even a benevolent autocracy 
Ithe education of a people proceeds slowly if it proceeds ^ 
|at all. This is why the ancients held Tyranny tp be the ‘ 
worst kind of government. No gains compensate for 
the sufferings it inflicts. The only thing it creates is the 
will to destroy it and start afresh. To-day the nations 
we are considering are faced by accomplished facts. 
The ancient despotisms have fallen, .and as the social 
structure of which they were a part has decayed, it will 
be better to replace them, not by tyrannies resting 
on military force, but by governments possessing some 
kind of constitutional character out of which truly 
popular institutions may in the long course of time be 
developed. 

It wctuld be folly to set up full-blown democracy, but 
it may be possible to provide 

{a) Guarantees, enforceable by law, for the civil rights 
of the individual. 

{b) Full opportunities to the masses for stating their 
grievances. 

(r) Means for declaring the wishes of the masses upou 
questions falling within their own knowledge. 

{d) Protection by internationrl agreement against 
aggression or exploitation by the civilized Powers. 

Among modern conditions and under the stimulus 
of ideas proceeding from the more advanced peoples, 
intellectual developTment proceeds faster than ever be- 
fore. The influences plaj^ing on the mind and habits 
even of a backward, race are now unceasing and 
pervasive. There is more moving to and fro, more 
curiosity, more thinking and reading. Changes which 
it would have needSd a century to effect may now come 
in three or four decades. Superstitions and all else that 
is rooted in religion hold out longest ; but the habits 
of deference and obedience to earthly powers can crumble 
fast, and as they crumble self-reliance grows. Thus the 
capacity for^ self-governjnent may be in our time more 
quickly ’acquij*ed^than experience in the past would gyste 
ground for expecting. 
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TMorcover — and this is the practically decisive fact — 
there is a logic of events. In India or Egypt or the Philip- 
* pines, for instance, when a government has, directly or 
implicitly, raised expectations and awakened impatience, 
misgivings as to the fitness to receive a gift may have to 
yield to the demand for it. There are countries in which, 
seeing that the break up of an old system of government 
and an old set of beliefs threatens the 'approach of chaos, 
an effort must be made to find some institutions, however 
crude, which will hold society together. There are 
moments when it is safer to go forward than to stand 
still, wiser to confer institutions even if they are liable 
to be misused than to foment discontent by v^thholding 
them. 



CHAPTER LXXII 

THE RELATION OF DEMOCRACY TO LETTERS AND ARTS 

The question whether democratic government either 
favours or discourages the power of intellectual ^creation 
and the 'growth of a taste for letters, science, and art, 
lies rather outside the scope of this treatise, yet deserves 
to be considered by whoever attempts to estimate the 
value of democracy for the progress of mankind. 

Two opposite theories have been advanced. The 
Liberal thinkers of the generation which saw the] 
American and French Revolutions expected the demo- 
cratic form of government to make for progress in the 
intellectual as well as in the morJ sphere. In de- 
livering men’s minds from bondage and arousing their 
civic activities it would stimulate tne free development of 
thought and give fuller play to individuality in philosophy 
and art. Every man and e’^cry type of opinion would be 
sure of a hearing. A public enlightened by freedom 
and delivered from caste prejudice would have a finer 
appreciation of truth and beauty. With the greater 
simplicity of mannei s.and the independence of view which 
equality, would bring, the moral standard would rise, 
and the honour formerly paid to rank be transferred to 
virtue, to intellectual eminence, and to disinterested service. 

The other theory holds that political equality tends 
to depress individuality and originality, disparaging* 
gemus. Equality, making the vrifl of the numerical 
majority supreme, •prodipces uniformity^ and uniformity 
produces monotony, and monotony iTshers in •a reign 
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□f dulness by bringing every one down to the level of 
the average man, whose beliefs and tastes impose the rules 
which fe\^ are bold enough to defy. If here and there a 
solitary voice is raised to challenge them, no one gives 
heed, because the principle that the majority is right, and 
whether right or wrong must be obeyed, has become an 
ixiom. No tyranny is so crushing as t^e peaceful tyranny 
if a stolid and self-satisfied multitude, because against it 
there can be no insurrection. Grey and cheerless will be 
the world in which excellence excites suspicion, and the 
weight of numbers passes like a steam-roller over the souls 
if men. 

Both of these doctrines suggest points of view for 
which much may be said, but they are a priori doctrines, 
based not on facts but on conjectures as to what 
may happen under certain political conditions which are 
issumed for the purposes of the argument to be the only 
conditions worth regarding. The sphere of specula- 
tion is boundless and conjectures worthless, because 
political conditions cannot be isolated from other in- 
fluences at work. There is only one test applicable to 
speculations, that of setting them side by side with such 
Facts as we possess, so if any positive conclusion i^ to be 
'eached it must be by noting what history has, to tell us 
ibout the influence wh^ich forms of govern'ment have in 
Fact exerted on intellectual life, and ^specially on creative 
ntellectual power. , 

'Fhe view that democracy develops mental activity 
seems draw/i from the fact that *such a development has 
Dftcn occurred in times of transition, when the old maxims 
ind practices of arbitrary governments were being broken 
lown. The apostles of liberty who assailed such^govern- 
ments were men of force and courage, ea^er and sanguine, 
nspired by their ideas, and Jiving a life of strenuous 
mthusiasm, so they naturally supposed that the lively play 
if mind round all the subjects On which discussion, once 
prohibited, was now being open‘ed to all, wmild, continue, 
freedom had wo^ those blessings, fretdofn would retain 
them. It did not occur to them that combat is more 
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inspiring than undisputed possession, and that the high 
ideals which have inspired one generation may, just because 
they have triumphed, lose their vivifying power for the 
next. A striking instance is afforded by comparing the* 
heroes of the Italian Risorgimento (1820 to 1870) with 
the men of the succeeding generation. A reaction almost 
always follows on times of exaltation, human nature 
dropping back to its normal level with the discourage- 
ment of disappointed hopes. 

Just as there is nothing to show that democracy has 
intensified intellectual life, neither are there facts to sup- 
port the view expressed by Robert Lowe in a once famous 
speech that it is a “ dull and level plain, in which every 
bash is*a tree.” Plato, with all his moral censure for the 
government of his own democratic Athens, does not accuse 
it of inducing uniformity but rather of encouraging an 
undue license and irregularity in thought and manners. 
Travellers who visited the United States between 1 820 and 
i860 were struck by the universal devotion to material 
progress, and complained that only in a few Bostctfi 
coteries could intellectual interestb be discerned. This 
prosperous democracy, they rema»*kea, even some years 
later, ^hows not only an overweening confidence in itself, 
but an t)verestimate of material success, with a corre- 
sponding indifference to the things of the mind. If the 
facts were so, ^he swift development of the country's 
natural resources, occupying nearly all its energy, fur- 
nished a sufficient explanation. America has now been a 
democracy for a second and longer period, yet she shows 
to-day a more vigorous an^l various intellectual life than 
was that of sixty ye^rs ago. The tyranny of the majority 
which' disheartened Tocqueville in 1830 is not now 
visible, except at times of unusual strain, when national 
safety is mpposed to be endangered. In France, where 
democracy is only half a century old, social equality is 
older, and ^though botji have alienated many men *of 
fastidious tas^te, there are no signs of dreary monot(ji>y 
or an oppressive intolerance in the realm of thought. No 
one has been able to point to any instance in which 
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equality in political rights and equality in social conditiqns, 
where they have come naturally and have not been im- 
posed by ‘’State authority, display a tendency to induce 
uniformity of thought, or to prevent genius from making 
its way, irrespective of the accidents of birth. But if a 
popular government were to attempt to enforce economic 
and social equality by compulsory methods, and if this 
were carried out, as some have suggested, by allotting to 
each man, without regard to his own wishes and personal 
bent, his work and whatever remuneration for it the State 
authority might fix, individual initiative might wither away 
and thought be compelled to revolve in the limited circle 
which the State approved. Certain devotees of democracy 
have indeed argued that a democratic governmen-t must, 
when once installed in power, inculcate its principles not 
only through instruction in the schools but also by for- 
bidding any other doctrines to seduce the minds of the 
citizens, an interesting return to the attitude of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Whoever is absolutely sure that he is right 
is only a step away from persecution. To make true 
doctrines prevail becomes for him a duty. 

If we ask under what kinds of government letters and 
art and science have flourished, history answers. Under all 
kinds. Among the Greqks, the great philosophers and the 
lyric poets came from oligarchic as well as from democratic 
cities. Short was the age of Athenian glony in poetry, 
and it ended many years before free government was 
extinguished in the Hellenic worldr I’he most illustrious 
Roman writers in verse and prose wrote within a period 
of seventy years covered by. the lives of Julius Caesar 
and Augustus, during which repiiblican institutions 
were disappearing ; ^ and of these only one was bbrn in 
Rome. In mediaeval Europe, and especially in Italy, 
the thirteenth century stands out as that illumined by the 
largest number of famous names, and in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Florence produced, in proporjtion to her 

Lucretius, CatulluB, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, ticero, Salhipt, I.ivy. 
After an interval, a seconci perVod of fifty years covers Seneca, Lucan, Statius, Tacitus, 
Juvenal, Martial; 
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population, far more than her share of the finest genius 
in literature as well as in art. The explanations that may be 
given of these phenomena cannot be drawn from political 
conditions. The same may be said of the age of Shake-, 
speare and Bacon in England, and of the age of Louis 
Quatorze in France. Both were periods of exciting events, 
of growing enlightenment, and of great mental activity, but 
popular government had not been born. The group of 
poets that was the glory of England and Scotland during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century arose under an oligarchy, and 
were the harbingers rather than the harvest of political 
freedom. This holds true also of the German poets and 
scholars and philosophers from Goethe and Schiller, Lessing 
and Ka*nt, down to Heine, Ranke, and Mommsen. The 
merit credited to democracy of occasionally producing 
brilliant orators is counterbalanced by the flood of com- 
monplace or turgid rhetoric which it lets loose. If we 
turn from literature to art it is still more evident that 
painting and sculpture have flourished alike under kings and 
in republics. Music, the most inscrutable of all the artS, 
seems to be quite out of relation to the other intellectual 
movements of the world, except p. ssibly to those which 
feel tlie touch of religious emotion.^ 

'Fhe causes that determine the appearance of genius in 
any branch of iiitellectual or artistic creation have never 
been determfned, and are ^perhaps beyond discovery, but 
though we cannot tell why persons of exceptional gifts 
have been born more frequently in particular times or at 
particular spots than at other times and in other places, 
there are some data^for determining the conditions under 
which genius best ripens and produces the finest fruit. 
Into this fascinating enquiry I must not enter, for a long 
historical digression would be needed to render probable 
the theory I should have to propound. Enough to say 
that history does not prove the conditions aforesaid to ha,ve 
been sensibly affected by forms of government, except 

^ * * 

^ Palestrina, coming in the days of the Catholic revival, is usually taken as the 
typical instance. • 
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perhaps where rulers have (as in Spain after Charles V.) 
set themselves sternly and steadily during a long period of 
years to ^repress the expression of any opinions except 
those which they approved. The movements of intellectual 
and moral forces are so infinitely subtle and intricate that 
any explanation drawn from a few external facts is sure to be 
defective and likely to be misleading. It is a common 
habit to seek the solution of large social or historical 
problems in a single obvious cause. Any sciolist thinks 
he can explain the characters of individuals by saying that 
such and such a one has the Celtic, or the Slavonic, or it 
may be the Jewish strain ; and similarly it is easy to 
attribute to their form of government the political and 
moral tendencies of a people. But just as the race factor, 
important as it is, cannot be isolated from the whole 
environment of a race or an individual, so it is with forms 
of government. History finds much less than is commonly 
fancied to connect them either with the creative genius 
of Individuals or with the innermost beliefs and mental 
habits of nations. 

' More than thirty years ago James Russell Lowell 
wrote: “Democracy must show a capacity for producing, 
not an higher average man, but the highest possible 
types of manhood in all its manifold varieties, or 'it is a 
failure. No matter what it does for the body, ‘if it does 
not in some sort satisfy that inextinguishable passion of 
the soul for something that lifts lift awa/- from prose, 
it is a failure. Unless it knows how to make itself 
gracious and winning, it is a failure. Has it done this ? 
Is it doing this ? or trying to do it ? 

Few will maintain that democracy has approached any 
nearer to Lowell’s ideal since his words were written. 
But did he not ask more from democracy than aiiy form 
of government can be expected to give ? The causes 
that raise or depress the spirit of man lie deeper. 

The citizens of a democracy do, however, show certain 
traits which, whether or no due to the forip of govern- 
ment they live under, find full e^pressipn jn it. One of 
these is the self-cotifidence of the man who, feeling him- 
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self, because he has an equal share in voting at elections, 
to be as good as any one else, is disposed to think that he 
and his neighbours of the same class are qualified for most 
public posts, and who, if himself imperfectly educated,* 
underestimates the value of knowledge and technical skill. 
Equality tends not only to reduce the deference due to 
superior attainments, but also to the older forms of politeness 
and the respect which used to be paid to official rank. In 
the seventeenth century the Dutch and the Swiss were, as 
republicans, charged with rough manners by the French, 
but manners were no less rough among burghers and 
peasants in the monarchical states of Germany, the differ- 
ence being that those classes did not in the latter come into 
official ^contact with French critics. Broadly ^speaking, 
one finds to-day no more rudeness in democracies than 
under other governments, though some races have by 
nature more tact and courtesy than others. 

The manners which offended Dickens and other 
European travellers in Western America eighty years ago 
were the fruit of the conditions of a society in a country 
still raw, and no such criticisms could now be made. 

The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished 
the respect children owe to parents, and the young to the 
old. This was noted by Plato in Athens. But surely the 
family relations depend much more on the social structure 
and religious id«aspf a race than on forms of government. 
In no countries do we see age so much respected and young 
children so kindly treated '^s in China and Japan : the 
passing traveller notes* their gaiety and apparent happi- 
ness. May not this be connected with the conception of 
the Family implanted by the worship of ancestral spirits 
rather.than with the nature of the government ? Athenian 
women had a life less free than Roman women, but 
Athens was a democracy and Rome was not. 

More truth may be found in the view that democratic 
peoples carry indulgence to wrongdoers further than a 
regard for the safety of the community permits, becauje 
the disposition iX) let • everybody go his own way Ind 
please himself, perhaps also in some* countries# the weak- 
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ness of a directly elected Executive, induces leniency. The 
peccadilloes of public men are too quickly forgotten. 
Whether ca tendency to self-indulgence and licence is any 
commoner than under other kinds of government it is 
impossible to say, for many other causes come into play. 
Divorce has become easier and divorces more frequent in 
all free Protestant countries, but this, is a phenomenon 
observable in nearly every modern country, scarcely 
commoner in America and not commoner in Switzerland 
than it is in Germany. Its frequency is, moreover, no 
test of the sexual immorality of a country : there have 
been countries where divorce was unpermitted, while 
the laxity of morals was notorious. In this as in many 
other matters it is what may be called the spirit of 
“ modernism,” rather than the democratic influence of 
a form of government, that has been working a change 
in social usages and moral standards. The disappear- 
ance of the old theological conception of Sin, and the 
disposition to attribute a man’s evil propensities to 
heredity or to surroundings for which he cannot be held 
accountable, have produced a tolerance more amiable than 
salutary, a reluctance to use severity where severity is the 
only means of repressing crime. This fault, though also 
a part of modernism, may not be specially frequent in 
democracies. It has not so far diminished their power of 
recognizing and admiring virtue. Shining examples of 
dignity, purity, and honour are, to-day no less respected in 
the persons of men who have risen by their own merits 
than they were when exhibited by sovereigns or states- 
men in the old days of inequality. 



CHAPTER LXXIII 

THE RESULTS DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT HAS GIVEN 

To test democracy by its results as visible in the six 
countries examined, it will be convenient to coLsider 
how far fn each of them the chief ends for which* govern- 
ment exists have been attained, taking these ends to 
include whatever the collective action of men associated 
for the common good can do for the moral and material 
welfare of a community and the individual citizens who 
compose it, helping them to obtain the niaximum that 
life can afford of enjoyment and to suffer the minimum* 
life may bring of sorrow. 

These ends may be summed up a.- follows : 

Safely against attack on the community from without. 

Order witkin the community— ^prevention of violence 
and creation of tl^e consequent sense of security. 

Justice, thb punishment of offences and the impartial 
adjustment of disputes on principles approved by the 
community. 

Effxient administration of common affaihs, so as to 
obtain the largest possible results at the smallest possible 
cost. 

Assikance to the citizens in their several occupations, 
as, for example,' by the promotion of trade or the regu- 
lation of industry, in so far as this can be done with- 
out checking individual initiative or unduly restricting 
individual fr^pdom. , 

These* mayjbe failed .the primary and generally recog-* 
nized functions of government in a •civilized country. 
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Other results, needing a fuller explanation, will be 
. presently adverted to. I take first the five ends <ibove 
named, r 

1. Safeiy against External Attack, — In all the Six 
Democracies this end has been attained as fully as in 
most non -democratic governments, and in one respect 
better attained, because the necessary preparations for 
defence have not given reasonable ground to other nations 
to fear that armaments were being increased with a view 
to hostile aggression. 

2. In most of the Six internal order has been well 
maintained, best perhaps in Switzerland, least perhaps 
in parts of the United States, where, although the 
Federal Government has done its duty faithfully, some 
State Governments have tolerated lynching and failed 
to check other breaches of the law. Rioting in connection 
with Labour disputes has occurred everywhere, but 
except in some Australian cases the constituted autho- 
rities have shown themselves able to deal with it. 

3. Justice has been honestly and capably administered, 
‘ quite as well as under other forms of government, in 

Switzerland, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
in France also, though perhaps with not so full a con- 
fidence of the people in the perfect honour of all the 
Courts. In the Unked States the Federal Courts are 
staffed (with few exceptions) by uprighf^and capable men, 
and the same is true of ce»*tain States. In others, how- 
ever, the Judiciary is below -the level of its functions, and 
in a few it is not trusted, while criminal procedure is 
cumbrous knd regrettably ineffective. 

4. Civil administration kas long been conducted with 
efficiency in France and Switzerland, and is now, since 
the partial abolition of the “ Spoils System,'' beginning 
to be so conducted in the United States ‘Federal Govern- 
ment and in many of the State Governments. A similar 
improvement is visible in Cana,da. Australia and New 
Zealand have permanent services which are honest but 

" as yet not more than fairly coippete^jt. • Stilf possessed 
by the notion th\t one man is as good as another, the 
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new democracies have not yet duly recognized the in- 
creased call for thorough knowledge and trained skill in . 
handling the widened functions now imposed ontgovern- 
ments, both in determining the principles of economic and , 
social policy to be adopted and in carrying them out 
in a scientific spirit. That the management of national 
finances has, in every country except Switzerland, been 
lavish and frequently wasteful is the fault not of the 
civil services but of Ministers and legislatures who have 
spent vast sums in that form of electioneering bribery 
which consists in making grants of money to particular 
classes (as in the United States to those who professed 
to be Civil War Veterans), or to constituencies under 
the pretence of executing public works. This kiiid of 
bribery, like the indulgence extended to law-treakers 
whose displeasure can be shown at elections, is directly 
attributable to democracy. 

5, What further services, beyond those already men- 
tioned, Government may render to a community or to 
any class of its citizens by acquiring property to be used 
for the common benefit, or by embarking on industries* 
or trading enterprises, or by aiding individuals to do so, 
is a question on which opinions dift< r so widely that no 
standard exists whereby to estimate the merits or defaults 
of governments. The only two countries that have gone 
far in this direction are New Zealand and Australia, with 
results (described already)^ which raise doubts whether 
democracy is a form of government fitted for such 
enterprises. Other maftters, however, which are now 
generally deemed to fall within the sphere of legisla- 
tion, such as public health and the conditions of labour 
and the regulation of the means of transportation, have 
received in all the Six countries due attention, the newer 
democracies being in no wise behind their elder sisters. 

Of the conduct of foreign policy, once deemed a 
department in which -popular governments were in- 
constant and incompeteat, nothing need be added to 
what has been* said in a preceding chapter except thaV 
the errors of the peoples have beefi no greater than 
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those committed by monarchs, or by oligarchies, or in 
democracies themselves by the small groups, or the 
individtial Ministers, to whose charge foreign relations 
had been entrusted. 

Outside and apart from these definite duties, legally 
assigned to and discharged by government, there is a 
sphere in which Its action can be fe|t and In which both 
its form and its spirit tell upon the individual citizen. 
When political Institutions call upon him to bear a part 
in their working, he is taken out of the narrow circle 
of his domestic or occupational activities, admitted to a 
larger life which opens wider horizons, associated in new 
ways with his fellows, forced to think of matters which 
are both his and theirs. Self-government in local and still 
more in national affairs becomes a stimulant and an 
education. These influences may be called a by-product 
of popular government, incidental, but precious. Who- 
ever has grown up in a household where public affairs 
were followed with interest and constantly discussed by 
the elders and friends of the family knows how much 
the boy gains by listening, asking questions, trying 
to understand the answers given ; and the gain to 
the budding mind is greatest when the differences of 
opinion he hears expressed are most frequent. In 
Britain and America* every general Parliamentary or 
Presidential Election marked for man^^ a boy an epoch 
in the development of his thought, leading him to reflect 
thenceforth on events as ' they followed one another. 
In the Six Democracies described this kind of education 
is always going on, and the process is continued in an 
even more profitable form w^iere the citizen, when he has 
reached the voting age, is required to vote not only at 
elections, but also, as in Switzerland and some of the 
American States, on laws submitted to the people by 
Referendum and Initiative. 

, Could this examination be. extended to six other 
European countries, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the results to.be described would not 
differ materially from those set forth as attained in the 
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Six countries examined in Part 11. In none has justice 
or order or the efficiency of civil administration suffered 
in the process of democratization which all hav® under- 
gone within the last ninety years, and in most these 
primary duties of government are better discharged. 
We may accordingly treat the results our enquiry has 
given for the Six as substantially true for European 
democracies in general. 

Here, however, a wider question arises. Some one 
may say : “ These attempts to estimate what government 
has done or failed to do for the citizen do not convey a 
definite impression of what is after all the thing of most 
worth, viz. the amount of satisfaction, be it greater or 
less, witl; life and in life which democracy has brought 
to the modern world. What has it done for human 
happiness ? Is it discredited, as some argue, by the fact 
that, after its long and steady advance, those civilized 
peoples which had hoped so much from popular govern- 
ment have seen in these latest years the most awful 
calamities which history records ? Has it, if we think 
of the individual man, made him more or less disposed 
to say, taking the common test, “ Tf I could, I would 
live m )4 life over again," or does it leave him still in 
the frame. of mind expressed twenty-three centuries ago 
by the Greek poet, who wrote, “ The best thing for a 
man is never {o huve been born at all, and the next best 
to return swiftly to that darjcness whence he came " ? ^ 

Shall we say, in the famihar lines of a later poet, 
that the question is idle, because governipents have 
infinitesimally little to do with the matter ? 

How small of*all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

What is Happiness ? Nations as well as men have 
shown by their acts how differently they conceive it. 
Some, like Albanians smd Afghans, cannot be happy 
without fighthig, and the 'exploits of the heroes recorded^ 
in the Icelandic'sagfts as well as the feats of warlike prowesft ' 

' Sophocles, Oed. Colon. 1 . 1225*. 
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which fill the Iliad seem to show that the first European 
peoples to produce great literatures cherished the' same 
ideals. * Yet the ideals of peace also were never absent. 
Eris and Ate, Strife, and Sin the parent of Strife, loom 
large in the Homeric poems as figures to be hated, 
because they are sources of misery. That impassioned 
little poem, the hundred and forty-fcurth Psalm, begins 
with the stern joy of battle in the verses : 

Blessed be Jehovah my Strength who teacheth my hands to war 
and my fingers to fight. 

My goodness and my fortress, my high tower and my deliverer, my 
shield and he in whom I trust. 

And ends with a prayer for the blessedness of peaceful 
prosperity which the Almighty bestows : 

That our sons may grow up like young plants and our daughters ' 
be as the polished comers of the temple : 

That our gamers may be full affording all manner of stores : 

That our oxen may be strong to labour, that there may be no breaking 
in nor going out, that there be no complaining in )ur streets. 

Happy is the people that is in such a case ; happy the people whose 
God is Jehovah. 

So peace is for Dante the supreme good, which the 
government of an Emperor commissioned from, on high 
is to confer upon an Italy distracted by intca*nal strife, 
leading men to the practice on earth of active virtue 
in this world, according to the precepts ,of philosophy, 
as the successor of Peter ic to lead them to celestial 
felicity in the world to come. The Greek philosophers, 
however, ^nd the Eastern mystics and the Christian 
theologians agree in regarding Happiness as a thing 
which governments can neither make nor mar, since it is 
unaffected by the possession or the lack of earthly goods. 
From this exalted view there is a long downward scale, 
for the pleasures of sense must not be forgotten : many 
Europeans would deem Happiness unattainable in a 
land where alcoholic stimulants ‘were unprocurable \ and 
imong the various ideals of efifferent modern countries 
fhere is that of jhe maximum 'of amusfement with the 
minimum of toil,* high wages and leisure for bull-fights 
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or horse races and athletic sports, in which many, and 
that not in Spain or Australia only, place their Summum * 
bonum, * 

Of Democracy and Happiness can more be said than • 
this, that whatever governments can do to increase the 
joy of life is so slight in comparison with the other factors 
that tell on life for good and evil as to make the question 
not worth discussing on its positive side ? With the 
Negative side it is otherwise. The establishment of 
popular freedom has removed or at least diminished 
sources of fear or suffering which existed under more arbi- 
trary forms of government. France has never returned 
to the oppressions and injustices, even the religious 
persecutions which had lasted down to the days ot Louis 
XV. In England, under the dawning light popular 
power, the Slave Trade and the pillory and the cruel 
penal code and the oppressive restrictions on industry had 
begun to disappear even before the peaceful revolution 
of 1832; and slavery in every British dominion fell 
at once thereafter. In Germany, Switzerland,^ and 
Spain torture-chambers had remained till the advent 
of the armies of republican France. Russia is the only 
country in which the overthrow ot an old-established 
tyranny has not been followed by the extinction of 
administrative cruelty. Freedom of thought and speech, 
if not everyv^hert the gift of popular government, has 
found its best guarantee in#democratic institutions. 

It remains to sec which ..mong the things expected 
from it by its sanguine ’apostles of a century ago Demo- 
cracy has so far failed to bestow upon the peoples. To 
Mazzini and his disciples, as to Jefferson and many 
another fifty years before. Democracy was a Religion, or 
the natural companion of a religion, or a substitute for 
religion, f*om which effects on morals and life were 
hoped similar to those which the preachers of new 
creeds have so often seeh with the eyes of faith. 

What; then, has deihocracy failed to accomplish.? 

It has brought no nearer friendly^ feeling and the 

^ One is still shown to travellers in Appenzcll. 
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sense of human brotherhood among the peoples of the 
' world towards one another. Freedom has not b'een a 
reconciler. 

Neither has it created goodwill and a sense of unity 
and civic fellowship within each of these peoples. 
Though in earlier days strife between classes had arisen, 
it is only in these later days that vhat is called Class 
War has become recognized as a serious menace to the 
peace of States, and in some countries the dominant 
factor in political and economic conflicts. Liberty and 
Equality have not been followed by Fraternity. Not 
even far ofl' do we see her coming shine. 

It has not enlisted in the service of the State nearly 
so much of the best practical capacity as each country 
possesses and every country needs for dealing with the 
domestic and international questions of the present 
age. 

It has not purifled or dignified politics, nor escaped 
the pernicious influence which the Money Power can 
^exert. In some states corruption has been rife, and 
the tone of public life no better than it w^as under the 
monarchies or oligarchies of the eighteenth century. 

Lastly, Democracy has not induced that satisfaction 
and contentment with itself as the best form ©f govern- 
ment which was expected, and has not exorcised the spirit 
that seeks to attain its aims by tevolufion, One of the 
strongest arguments used «to recommend Universal 
Suffrage was that as it gave supreme power to the 
numerical piajority, every section of the people would 
bow to that majority, realizing that their aims must be 
sought by constitutional methods, since a resort to violence 
would be treason against the People and th«ir legal 
sovereignty. Nevertheless, in many a .country revolu- 
tionary methods are now being either applied or 
threatened just as they were in the old days of tyran- 
nical kings or oligarchies. If democracy is flouted, 
^what remains ? There was a Greek prove?. b, “ If water 
diokcs, what can one drink to stop chokihg ? ^ If the 

t 

^ El iidiap Tvlyci, rl dci inirlvetv ; 
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light of Democracy be turned to darkness, how great is 
that darkness 1 

Any one can see that these things which have not 
been attained ought not to have been expected. No 
form of government, nothing less than a change in ten- 
dencies of human nature long known and recognized as 
permanent, could have accomplished what philosophies 
and religions and the spread of knowledge and progress 
in all the arts of life had failed to accomplish. Chris- 
tianity — a far more powerful force than any political ideas 
or political institutions, since it works on the inmost 
heart of man — has produced nearly all the moral progress 
that has been achieved since it first appeared, and can 
in individual men transmute lead into gold, yet Chris- 
tianity has not done these things for peoples,* because, 
checked or perverted by the worse propensities of human 
nature, it has never been applied in practice. It has not 
abolished oppression and corruption in governments, nor 
extinguished international hatreds and wars, has not even 
prevented the return of hideous cruelties in war which 
were believed to have been long extinct. * 

Yet the right way to judge democracy is to try it by 
a con(;rete standard, setting it side by side with other 
governments. If we look back from the world of to-day 
to the world of the sixteenth century, comfort can be 
found in secmgihow many sources of misery have been 
reduced under the rule oftthe people and the recognition 
of the equal rights of all. If it has not brought all the 
blessings that were expected, it has in some countries 
destroyed, in others materially diminished, maiiy of the 
cruelties and terror^, injustices and oppressions that had 
darkened the souls of men for many generations. 



CHAPTER LXXIV 

DEMOCRACY COMPARED WITH OTHER FORMS OF 
GOVERNMENT 

As evcr)^thing in human affairs is relative, so .also the 
merit of any set of institutions can be tested and judged 
only by comparison with other sets created for similar 
purposes. All institutions being imperfect, the practical 
question is which of those that are directed to like ends 
show the fewest imperfections and best secure the 
p^eneral aim of everj^ political system — the welfare of the 
nation which lives under it. That form of government 
is to be preferred which gives the better tendencies of 
human nature the fullest scope and the most constant 
stimulus, permitting to the worse tendencies the fewest 
opportunities for miscKief. 

Accordingly, to judge demociacy arighjt it must be 
compared with the two othe» forms of government to 
which it was in the ancient world and is still the alterna- 
tive, Monarchy and Oligarchy. By Monarchy I under- 
stand the T^hing, not the Name, i,e, not any State the 
head of which is called Kiiig or Emperor, but one in 
which the personal will of the monarch is a coestantly 
effective, and in the last resort predominant, factor in 
government. Thus, while such a monarchy as that of 
Norway is really a Crowned Republic, and indeed a 
democratic republic, monarchy *was in Russia before 

1917, and in Turkey before 15^5, and to t less degree 
Germany and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy till 

1918, an appreciable force in the conduct of affairs. 

, 586 
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The merits claimed for Monarchy as compared with 
Democracy are the following : 

It is more stable, better able to pursue, especially in 
foreign relations, a continuous and consistent policy. 

It gives a more efficient domestic administration, 
because it has a free hand in the selection of skilled 
officials and can erjForce a stricter responsibility. 

It enables all the services of the State to be well 
fitted into one another and made to work concurrently 
and harmoniously together, because the monarch is 
the single directing head whom all obey. 

It makes for justice between social classes, because 
the monarch, being himself raised above all his subjects, 
is impaj-tial, and probably sympathetic with the masses 
of the people whose attachment he desires to secure. 

Of these claims, the first is not supported by history 
so far as foreign relations are concerned, for monarchies 
have been as variable as democracies, and on the whole 
more disposed to war and aggression. 

Some weight may, however, be allowed to the claims 
made under the second and third heads, whenever the 
sovereign happens to be an exceptionally capable and 
indusy-ious man, or has that gift for selecting first-rate 
administrators which sovereigns occasionally possess, as 
did Henry IV., Louis XIV., arfd Napoleon in France, 
Frederick II^ in Pryssia, Peter the Great and Catherine II. 
in Russia. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
saw many reforms in European countries which no 
force less than that o*f a strong monarchy aould have 
carried through. 

There have bee^ a few^ kings whose action justified 
the fourth claim, but modern monarchs in general have 
chiefly relied on and favoured the aristocracy who formed 
their Courts, and have allowed the nobles to deal hardly 
with the humbler classes. 

History, however, if it credits some kings with con- 
spicuous sehrices to pro'^ress, tells us that since the end 
of the fifteenth century, when the principle of hcredit«ry 
succession had become well settled, thfe number^ of capable 
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sovereigns who honestly laboured for the good of their 
subjects has been extremely small. Spain, for instance, 
during three centuries from the abdication of Charles V., 
had no reason to thank any of her kings, nor had 
Hungary, or Poland, or Naples. A ruler with the gifts 
of Augustus or Hadrian and the virtues of Trajan or 
Marcus Aurelius can be a godsend , to a nation ; and 
if there were any practicable way for finding such a 
ruler, he and public opinion working together might 
produce an excellent government. But how rarely do 
such monarchs appear 1 If a sovereign turns out to be 
dissolute or heedless or weak, power goes naturally to 
his ministers or his favourites, who become a secret 
and virtually irresponsible oligarchy. In most r modern 
countries, moreover, the disposition to obedience and 
sense of personal loyalty which used to support a here- 
ditary ruler who could win any sort of popularity, have 
waxed feeble, nor would it be easy to revive them. The 
fatal objection to autocracy is that it leaves the fortunes 
of a State to chance ; and when one considers the con- 
ditions under which autocrats grow up, chance is likely 
to set on the throne a weakling or a fool rather than 
a hero or a sage. 

Oligarchies deserve, both because they suffer less 
from the hereditary principle, and for another reason 
that will presently appear, more .consideration than 
monarchies. There have been various types. The 
feudal magnates of mediaeval European countries ruled 
partly by armed force, partly By the respect felt for 
birth, partly because their tenant vassals had a like 
interest in keeping the peasants in .subjection. In the 
virtually independent Italian and German cities of those 
ages the ruling few were sometimes, as in Bern and 
Venice, nobles drawing wealth from landed estates or 
from commerce, sometimes the heads of trading guilds 

which formed a strong civic organization.^ The con- 

» 

^ ^ It i 9 greatly to be wished that wc should possess in linplish a liisto^^' or histories 
of i mediaeval city oligarchies based on a comparisdh of thdi civic* inst.iution6 of italv 
and those of Germany, not without references to those of France, Spain, and KngUnd 
in which there ivas less independence because royal power was more elective. Separate 
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ditions of those days are not likely to return in this 
age or the next, so that in order to compare modern, 
oligarchies with modern democracies it is better to 
take such cases as the British and French aristocracies 
of the eighteenth century, or the nobility and bureau- 
cracy of Prussia since Frederick the Great, the last 
king whose rule was personal in that country, or the 
groups of men who governed France under Louis 
Napoleon, and Russia since the Tsar Nicholas I., and 
Austria since Joseph II. In these countries real power 
rested with a small number of civil and military officials, 
the sovereign being practically in their hands. To 
such cases there may be added in our own time coun- 
tries like Chile and Brazil, both republics but hardly 
democracies, for the real substance of power is in few 
hands. The difference between these last countries 
and the monarchical oligarchies ^ of Prussia, Austria, 
and Paissia is that in the latter not only did the personal 
authority of the sovereign occasioiially count for some- 
thing, but that to the power of the civil officials and 
of the leading soldiers there was added the influence of 
the strongest men in the fields of commerce and in- 
dustry^ great bankers, heads of railroad and steam- 
ship companies and manufacturing undertakings, for 
the power of wealth, considerablo even in the days when 
Edward III. b9rrowgd money from the Peruzzi in 
Florence and Charles V. borrowed it from the Fuggers 
of Augsburg, is now greater than ever.^ Any oligarchy 
of the future will apparently have to be either a mixture 
of plutocracy and bureaucracy, or else comf)Osed of the 
leaders of labour or trade organizations ; and the wider 

studies on j considerable scale of the history of such cities as liern and Geneva, Siena and 
Genoa, Liibcck, Hamburg, Ghent, and Augsburg arc also wanting in our language, 
though they might be'madc both instructive and interesting. Such books exist for 
Venice and Florence. 

^ German .vriters used to speak of Prussia as a Constitutional Monarchy — so Dr, 
Hasbach tl'.roughout his book, Afaderve Dcmokratic — but in actual working it was, 
down till 191S, more oligarchic tRan monarchical j and only a superman could have 
made it a real moaarch) . • 

* This element was least powerful in Russia because it contained fewer men qf 
great wealth, and in^ra’^ticailar very few who combined wealth with such intelledfual 
capacity as distinguished the German plutocrats. 
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the extension of State functions, e,g.y under a Com- 
.munistic system, the greater will the power of the 
ruling few be likely to prove in practice. Being of all 
forms of government that best entitled to be called 
Natural, for it springs out of the natural inequality of 
human beings, it takes the particular form which the 
economic and social conditions of a community prescribe, 
military, commercial, or industrial, as the case may be ; 
and however often it may be crushed, its roots remain 
in the soil and may sprout afresh. 

Oligarchy has undeniable merits. It has often 
proved a very stable government, able to pursue a con- 
sistent policy and hold a persistent course in foreign 
affairs, paying little regard to moral principles. Rome 
could never have conquered the world without a 
Senate to direct her policy abroad. She escaped the 
inconstancies which belong to the rule of monarchs, one 
of whom may reverse the action of his predecessor, and 
of assemblies which are at one time passionate and 
aggressive, at another depressed by misfortune or unde- 
«cided when promptitude is essential. Rome, and Venice 
in her best days, were prudent as well as tenacious. 
The two great errors of the English oligarchy, its high- 
handed action towards the North American colonies in 
and after 1775 failure to pass Roman Catholic 

Emancipation concurrently with th/^ Parliamentary 
Union of Ireland with Great Britain in i&oo, were not 
its faults so much as those of King George III., to 
whom it weakly yielded. 

Domestic government has been often efficient under 
an oligarchy, because the value of knowledge and skill 
was understood better than has yet been the case in 
democracies. Unsympathetic to the masses as it has 
usually been, it has sometimes seen the need for keeping 
them contented by caring for their material well-being. 
The Prussian oligarchy, following no doubt in the foot- 
steps of Frederick the Great, settled a tangled land 
•<l^estion in the days of Stein, p^ut through many bene- 
ficial measures and built up a singularly capable civil 
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service along with a wonderful military machine. Even 
the government of Louis Napoleon, whose blunders in, 
foreign policy were as much his own as those of his 
advisers, for he had unluckily taken international rela- 
tions for his province, did much for the economic 
progress of France, and left the peasantry contented. 

These and other minor merits which oligarchies may 
claim have, howev(^r, been outweighed by its faults. 

Class rule is essentially selfish and arrogant, perhaps 
even insolent, and the smaller the class is, so much the 
more arrogant. It judges questions from the point of 
view of its own interest, and seldom does more for the 
classes beneath it than it feels to be demanded by its 
own safety. Legislation is stained by this class colour, 
and adn^inistration is likely to suffer from the* personal 
influence which members of the dominant group exert 
on behalf of their friends. 

Oligarchies are apt to be divided into factions by the 
rivalries and jealousies of the leading families. Where 
these do not lead to violence, as they often did in ruder 
ages, they take the form of intrigues which weaken and 
distract the State, retarding legislation, perverting ad- 
ministration, sacrificing public to private interests. 

Thfe pervasive spirit of selfishness and absence of a 
sense of ' responsibility to the general opinion of the 
nation, as well ^s th^ secrecy with which business is 
conducted, give opportunities for pecuniary corruption. 
England under Walpole suffered from this cause, so did 
France under Louis NapQk'')n, so did Austria, so, and 
to a greater extent, did Spain also and the Italian Princi- 
palities, not to speak of Russia and China, where venal 
bureaucracies worked the ruin of both countries, creating 
habits which it may take generations to cure, and de- 
stroying the respect of the nation for the sovereigns who 
tolerated it. England, in the years between 1770 and 
1820, is almost the o^jly case of a country in which 
this weed w^s quickly eradicated without a revolutionary 
change. * . , . . . * 

Lastly, where a people advancing»in knowledge and 
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prosperity finds itself ruled, even if efficiently ruled, by 
. a class — and the example of Prussia shows that it may 
sometimes be so ruled — it is sure to grow restive, and 
troubles must be expected like those which England, and 
still more Scotland and Ireland, witnessed during the 
half-century before the Reform Act of 1832. That these 
troubles did not culminate in civil war, was due to the 
traditions and good sense of the VChig section of the 
aristocracy which espoused the popular cause. When 
aristocracies are seriously divided the end of their 
dominion is near. It was a scion of one of the oldest 
patrician families of Rome who destroyed the rule of the 
Optimates, though for this a civil war all over the Roman 
world was needed. A people in which the springs 
of ancient reverence have run dry will trust ' no class 
with virtually irresponsible power. 

There are points in which a democratic Government 
suffers by comparison with an oligarchic, for the latter 
is more likely to recognize the importance of skill in 
administration and of economy in the management of 
•'finance, since it is not tempted to spend money in 
satisfying the importunities of localities or of sections 
of the population. It draws as much ability as democracy 
into the service of the State, for although the upward 
path is not so open, .more trouble is usually taken to 
discover and employ conspicuous talent ; and it is less 
disposed to legislate in a recklessly 'vote-catching spirit. 
The executive vigour with which it is credited is, how- 
ever, qualified by the fear of provoking resistance or 
disaffection" by the use of force, just as in a demo- 
cracy the Executive begins, to shake and quiver when 
votes are in question. The selfishness of those old 
days, when Venice kept her Slav subjects ignorant lest 
they should be restless, and when the English land- 
owners enclosed commons with little regard for the 
interests of the humbler commoqers, began in later years 
to be corrected — as in Prussi? — by the qeed felt foi 
‘^l^eping the masses in good huipour. Ir^, the 'matter of 
purity, there is, if twe look at concrete cases, not much to 
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choose. The German Governments maintained a higher 
standard of honour among their ministers than some 
of the* Canadian Provinces have done, and amoTig their 
judges than some of the American States have done. 
The fear of social censure proceeding from the members 
of a highly placed profession may be as powerful a 
deterrent in an oligarchy as is the fear of public dis- 
pleasure in a democracy. 

Crediting Oligarchy with all these merits, it neverthe- 
less remains true that few who have lived under a demo- 
cracy would exchange its rule for that of an oligarchy ; 
few students of history would honour the memory of 
a great oligarch like Bismarck as they honour the 
memory of men like Cavour or Cobden or Ab*;aham 
Lincoln.* Individual liberty has a better chance — even 
if not a complete security — with the People than with 
a class. There is less room for the insolence of power.^ 
The sense of civic duty and the sense of human as 
well as civic sympathy are more likely to flourish. 
Government is more just and humane, rot because it 
is wiser, for wisdom does not increase with numbers, but* 
because the aim and purpose of popular government is 
the common good of all. An enlightened monarch, or 
even a ' generous and prudently observant aristocracy, 
may from time to time honestly strive to help and raise 
the masses, but yherev»er power rests with a man or a 
class, a scornful selfishness^ sooner or later creeps back 
and depraves the conduct of affairs. So long as 
democracy holds fast to the principle that it exists for 
the whole people and makes its officials truly responsible 
to the whole people it will doserve to prevail. 

So far I have spolcen of the Rule of the Few as being 
the rule*of a Class. There is, however, another sense 
in which the FeW may rule and do rule, which needs to 
be considered, for it is of wide import. 

^ The satiety that comes of great* wealth biceds insolence {rlKTet yd.p Kopbs Hfipil 
6Tav woXvi 6\(ios ^Tnirat). says a (Ircck^poet who knew oligarchs. 
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CHAPTER LXXV 

OLIGARCHIES WITHIN DEMOCRACIES 

No one can have had some years’ experience of the 
conduct of affairs in a legislature or an administration 
without observing how extremely small is the ‘number 
of persons by whom the world is governed. Oxen- 
stierna’s famous dictum, Quantula regitur mundus sapientia^ 
finds its exemplification every day, but it is a criticism not 
of the flocks who follow but of the shepherds who lead. 
In all assemblies and groups and organi7ed bodies of men, 
from a nation down to the committee of a club, direction 
and decisions rest in the hands of a small percentage, 
less and less in proportion to the larger and larger size 
of the body, till in a great population it becomes an 
infinitesimally small proportion of the whole'' number. 
This is and always has been true, of all forms of govern- 
ment, though in different degrees.^ I'he-fact is most 
obvious in an autocracy. The nominal autocrat, except 
in so far as the fear of assassination or rebellion obliges 
him to regard popular feeling, can be a real autocrat, 
exercising direct personal .government, only in two 
cases, viz. in a small community which he can, like the 
Sicilian tyrant Agathocles or Chaka the Zulli king, 
rule directly, or in a wider area when he is, like Julius 
Caesar or Napoleon, a superman in intellect and energy. 
Ip all other cases his personal will plays a small part, 
and the vast bulk of the business is flone by his 
'Ministers, so that the important part o/ his' function 
lies in selecting those who are to govern in his name, 
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and trying, if he be capable of the duty, to see that both ^ 
they*jnd their personal entourage continue to ^deserve 
his confidence. In a Court like that of Louis XV. 
the powers of the State were, subject to such direc- ’ 
tions as that voluptuary might occasionally give, divided 
between three or four high officials and the king’s 
private favourites, with the reigning mistress or her 
favourites. The Ministers were themselves influenced 
by their secretaries and favourites, but the total number 
of persons who guided the destinies of France, exer- 
cising, say, nineteen-twentieths of the power over national 
as distinguished from local affairs, may have been less 
than twenty. Every Monarchy becomes in practice an 
Oligarchy. , 

British India furnishes an excellent example of an 
enlightened, hard-working, disinterested, very small 
official class ruling a vast country. Taking together 
the Central Government and the Governments of 
the Provinces, the traveller who has good opportunities 
for observation comes to the conclusion that the • 
** persons who count,” that is, those from whom all 
the important decisions on policy proceed, do not 
exceed jhirty or forty, including tho.'e private secretaries 
who may, sometimes be quite as potent factors as 
their better-known chiefs. Within the large oligarchy 
of some hundrede gf the higher British officials, this 
inner oligarchy rules, each member of it having an 
actual power which is often less or greater than that 
legally assigned to his office, his personal intelligence and 
industry making the difference. To take an example 
on a much smaller ^cale, tnat of a country which a 
democracy left to be governed practically by one man, 
though subject to the check imposed on him by the 
necessity of defending his acts in Parliament, and — 
when the iUatter was exceptionally important — of per- 
suading his Cabinet colleagues that those acts were* 
defensible, it "may be said that the persons who aided ^ 
and advised the Chief* Secretary, apd in that way 
bore a part in ruling Ireland, were, on an average, 
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less than a dozen, viz. three or four of the most 
‘experienced officials, two or three of the popular le^-ders, 
and a very few private friends on whose advice the 
• Chief Secretary set value, ^ the power of each, i.e, the 
share of each man in the decisions taken, being pro- 
portioned to the value which the Minister set upon 
that man^s opinion.^ In Germany ^nd in Austria the 
determination of great issues, even the tremendous 
issues of war and peace which arose in July 1914, lay 
with seven or eight persons. In large democratic 
countries like England and France, and above all in 
the United States, the number of persons who count, 
swelled as it is by journalists and by the leaders of 
various organizations that can influence votes, is very 
much larger in proportion to the population, but that 
proportion is still infinitesimally small. 

Conceive of Political Power as a Force supplied to 
a machine from a number of dynamos, some with a 
stronger, some with a weaker, current, and try to 
^estimate the amount of that Force which proceeds from 
each dynamo. The force which comes from each dynamo 
that represents an individual man is capable of a rough 
evaluation, while that force which represented the mass 
of public opinion is not so evaluable, because it varies 
with the importance of the issue, which som*etimes excites 
public opinion and sometimes fai^s to interest it. Who- 
ever tries, in the case of any given decision on a political 
question, to estimate the amount of the force proceeding 
from the 4ynamos which repre'sent the wills of indi- 
vidual men will be surprised to find how high a pro- 
portion that amount bears bn the average to the whole 

1 Parliament governed Ireland in the sense that its wishes, or whij^t were con- 
jectured as likely to be its wishes, could not be defied, and that where legislation was 
needed, its consent to that legislation must be obtained, but* the majority that gave 
general support to the Cabinet was usually so disposed to vote as the Cabinet wished 
that an extremely wide field was left open for the volition of the Irish Govcrnmeni, 
and this volition was the work of the responsible Minister and the handful whom he 
thought it worth while to consult. * 

* The less the Chief Secretary happens to know of Ireland before he is sent there, 

1 the smaller will usually be the number of those whom he consults and tksc greater their 
iifi'uence on decisions. » , • 

The view stated in the t^^xt is based on tl)c experience 1 accjuircu when, many years 
ago, responsibi: for the government of Ireland. 
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volume, because in many cases public opinion, though 
recognized as the supreme arbiter, is faint or uncertain’ 
so that in those cases decision falls to the few, and a 
decision little noted at the time may affect the course 
of the events that follow. This is plain enough in 
the case of the German decision of 1914. It is less 
evident in a den:ocracy, for there public opinion is 
more active and outspoken, and when it speaks with a 
clear voice, omnipotent. But such cases are exceptional. 
Moreover, even in democracies opinion itself is in the 
last analysis made by a comparatively small percentage 
of the nation, the party chiefs being specially powerful 
among these. Public opinion is in ordinary times defer- 
ential to those who hold the reins of goycinment, 
1 leaving to them all but the most important decisions. 

The members of a representative legislature in a 
Parliamentary country are presumably men of excep- 
tional ability, each being a sort of leader to his own 
constituents : yet within every legislature power is con- 
centrated in a few, including the six or seven strongest 
men among the Ministers, five or six prominent leaders 
of the various Opposition groups, and about ten per 
cent ©f the rest, the others practically following the 
lead given to them, and not merely voting but also 
mostly thinking and feeling with their party. In the 
United States Hause of Representatives business was 
for many years directed by a very few persons. After 
the Speaker ceased to J^e a dictator, it passed to a small 
Committee, the exigencies of business as, veil as the 
interest of the dominant party prescribing this. The 
selection of the persons to be nominated by the two 
great parties as candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States at their national Conventions falls in 
practice into the hands of a small group of politicians, 
so the nation may be shut up to choose between two 
men whom few citiz*ens would have selected, the 
attempt made to ascertain the popular will by the plan, 
of “ Presidential PrimaHes having yirtually failed. In 
a large popular Assembly, like that of a Greek republic, 
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with hundreds or thousands listening to the speeches 
of orators, there was no party control, and every citizen 
voted ad he pleased, but the contagion of numbers was 
powerful, and the dominant feeling swept men off their 
feet. No ruling assembly ever contained so many men 
who had intelligence to guide their wills coupled with 
freedom to express their wills by a pote, as did that of 
Athens, but that will was the will rather of the crowd 
than each man's own, and was in the last resort due to 
the persuasive force of the few strenuous spirits who 
impressed their views upon the mass. Even where the 
absolute equality of every voter was most complete, 
power inevitably drifted to the strong. 

What has been said of governments and assemblies 
is equally true of non -legal organizations. The two 
great parties in the United States, counting their member^ 
by millions, have long been ruled by small cliques : and 
in every huge city the Organization has its Great General 
Staff or Ring of half a dozen wire-pullers, usually with a 
Boss as chief. The much less important party organiza- 
tions in England are directed by two or three members of 
the Government and of the Opposition, with a few office- 
bearers of Conservative and Liberal Association?^. But 
the most striking illustration of the law that ,the larger 
the body the fewer those who rule it, is * furnished by 
the great Labour Unions that n6w pxist iq all industrial 
countries. The power which the members of the Unions 
entrust to their delegates to Trade Congresses and the 
docility with which in some countries they follow what- 
ever lead is given them by a strong will, can, as an able 
writer who has given speciaPstudy to the subject remarks, 
be in those countries paralleled only by the ^religious 
veneration given to saints.^ Ferdinapd Lassalle in 

^ The views stated in the text, which I had reached by other paths, are confirmed 
by an able writer who has given special study to the subject, R. Michiels, in his book 
entitled Polttical Parties, pp. 68-74. ^ "nay add that his description of the Socialist parties 
in Germany is well worth reading. He rcmarlj,a that the SocialisUcaders come mostly 
fas did Marx) from the bourgeoisie, and arc often idealists, led by their ♦onvictione, not 
bjn ambition, — though of course they, like all < leaders,, comtf to love power,— and 
maintaining an intellcctuak standard equal to that of German politicians generally. 
Some have begn very striking figures. 
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Germany, Enrico Ferri in Italy, received a loyalty and 
adulVion which hung upon every word. Millions of 
votes are controlled by perhaps a dozen leaders tvho have 
won confidence. This surrender of power by the Many 
to the Few is admitted by the leaders themselves, who, 
recognizing its abandonment of the principle of Equality, 
justify it by the needs of the case. A militant organiza- 
tion is an army which can conquer only as an army 
conquers, by Unity of Command. It may be said that 
after victory equality will return, ^’es ; but so will 
indifference. A party is most interested and excited 
when it is militant, and though the leaders may not be 
of the same type after the battle has been won, they will 
be still few and powerful. 

We are thus driven to ask : Is a true iJemocracy 
possible ? Has it ever existed ? 

If one finds everywhere the same phenomena they 
are evidently due to the same ubiquitous causes, causes 
that may be summed up as follows : 

1. Organization is essential for the accomplishment of 
any purpose, and organization means that each must 
have his special function and duty, and that all who 
dischtjrge their several functions must be so guided as 
to work, together, and that this co-operation must be 
expressed in and secured by the direction of some few 
commanderj wlfos/? function it is to overlook the whole 
field of action and issue tkeir orders to the several sets of 
officers. To attempt ^to govern a country by the votes 
of masses left without control would be like attempting 
to manage a railroad by the votes of uninformed share- 
holders, or to lay the course of a sailing ship by the votes 
of the .passengers. In a large country especially, the great 
and increasing complexity of government makes division, 
subordination, co-ordination, and the concentration ot 
directing power more . essential to efficiency than ever 
before. 

2. The’ majority of “citizens generally trouble them- 
selves so litde about ‘public affairs^ that they willingly 
leave all but the most important to be dealt; with by a 
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few.^ The several kinds of interest which the average 
man feels in the various branches or sides of his indij/idual 
life comb in something like the following order ; 

First, the occupation by which he makes his living, 
which, whether he likes it or not, is a prime necessity. 

Secondly, his domestic concerns, his family and rela- 
tives and friends. ^ 

Thirdly, but now only in some countries, his religious 
beliefs or observances. 

Fourthly, his amusements and personal tastes, be 
they for sensual or for intellectual enjoyments. 

Fifthly, his civic duty to the community. 

The order of these five interests of tourse varies 
in different citizens : some men put the fourth above 
the second, some so neglect the first as to be a 
burden to others. But the one common feature is the^ 
low place which belongs to the fifth, which for more* 
than half the citizens in certain countries scarcely 
exists at all. For nearly all — and this will obviously be 
most true where women possess the suffrage, because 
domestic cares necessarily come first in the mind and 
time of most of them — the fifth fills a very small place 
in the average citizen's thoughts and is allowed t9 claim 
i correspondingly small fraction of his time. . 

3. Even those citizens who do take sorne interest in 
the welfare of their community a^re prevented, some by 
indolence, some by a sense of their want oV knowledge, 
from studying political questions. Those who think, 
those who quickly turn thought ' into action, inevitably 
guide the rek. The “ common will " to which Rousseau 
attributes rule, must have begun a^ the will of two or 
three, and spread outwards from them.® 

4. Inequality of Natural Capacity. Comparatively 
few men have the talent or possess the knowledge needed 
for thinking steadily on political questions ; and of those 

1 As to the small minorities by which importjmt (luestions are decided at voting* on 
iocialiat or Labour affairs, see MichieU, pp. 55-50, op. cit. « 

^ Rousseau wrote in the Contrat Social' “ A p|;;endrc le terns r dans U rigucuf de 
'acception il n'a jamais exislJ dc veritable democratic, ct il nVn exUtera jamais. 1 ! 
: 8 t centre I’ord^e naturel queMe grand nombre gouvernc et que le petit soit gouvemd.” 
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SO qualified, many are heedless or lazy and leave politics 
alon5» because they care so much mere for other things* 
that they confine themselves to delivering theif vote at 
elections. Thus leadership naturally passes to the men of 
energy and boldness, especially if they possess also the 
power of persuasive speech. They become the Ruling 
Few. This sort oligarchy is the natural and inevitable 
form of government. In a curious little collection of songs 
written to be sung by citizens during the First French 
Revolution there is a sort of hymn to Equality which 
begins, “ O sweet and holy Equality, efi/an/ chert de la 
Nature y But however sweet the child, Nature is not its 
parent. Monarchy was natural in some states of society, 
oligarchy in others ; but the direct rule of all itizens 
equally and alike never has existed or can ex^ist. The 
propensity to obey is at least as strong as the sense of 
independence, and much more generally diffused.^ 

As these things are of course familiar to any one who 
lias either read a little history or seen a little of practical 
politics in any assembly down to a parish meeting, how 
then did the apostles of democracy come to talk as they 
did } Where is the Will of the People ? ^ What 
becomf s of the rule of the people b the people } 

These, enthusiasts were not the mere victims of 
illusions, but as they lived in times of revolt against 
the misgovernment of monarchies and oligarchies, govern- 
ments of the Few who seVishly pursued their own class 
interests, they leapt to the conclusion that the one thing 
needful for good governmeni was to place it in the hands 
of the Many, and that the Many, i,e, the whole mass of 
the citizens, would take ther same interest in using it for 
the goQjd of all as the oligarchs had taken in using it 
for their own class. They saw the people roused as 

' Proudhon obaiTved : “ L’esp*' cc humaim* veut t ire gouverm'e, ellc Ic sera. J’ai 
hontc de mon cspixe.” Quoted by Micluels, p. 421. 

* The phrase “ Will of the People ” seenih to iuvohe two fallacies, or rather perhaps 
two implications which induce fallacicj, and they spring from the habit of conceiving 
of the People^^8 dnc. 'Phe first is that the Will of the Majority is apt to be thought^ 
of as if it were the Will of All. Thg second is that as it comes from many it is thoiyfht 
of as issuing alike and equally from many, whereas in fiict it originates in few and is 
accepted by many. * ^ 
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they had not been roused since the religious conflicts 
'of the sixteenth century, to take an eager inteiest in 
public Affairs, and assumed that this interest would 
continue when the excitement had died down ; and 
being themselves ardent politicians, they attributed to 
the mass a zeal like that which they felt themselves. 
The lapse of years has given us ^ fuller knowledge. 
It is time t,o face the facts and be done with fantasies. 
As Bishop Butler long ago observed : Things are 
what they are, and not some other things, and they 
assuredly are not what we like to believe them to 
be. The proportion of citizens who take a lively and 
constant interest in politics is so small, and likely to 
remain so small, that the direction of affairs inevitably 
passes to a few. The framers of institutions must 
recognize this fact, and see that their institutions corre- 
spond with the facts. 

In one thing, however, the sanguine enthusiasts of 
whom I have spoken were entirely right. They saw 
that the chief fault of the bad governments they sought 
"^to overthrow lay in their being conducted for the benefit 
of a class. The aim and spirit were selfish : a govern- 
ment could be made to serve the people only by. giving 
the people the right to prescribe the aims it should pursue. 
This was done by fhe overthrow of the oligarchs : 
and this is one great service demOcrgcy^has^ rendered and 
is still trying, with more or ^ess success, to render. It 
will have to go on trying, for Nature is always tending 
to throw P9wer into the hands of the Few, and the Few 
always tend by a like natural process to solidify into a 
Class, as the vapours rising* from the earth gather into 
clouds. Fortunately the Class also, by a like . process, 
is always tending to dissolve. The ol^ Oligarchies of 
the Sword lasted longest, because in rude feudal times 
they had seized and anchored themselves to the land. 
The more recent Oligarchies ' of the Purse are less 
^ stable, because new men are‘ always pressing in, and 
movable paper wealth may soon pass ^way from the 
descendants of those who acquired it. The Oligarchy 
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of Intellect is still more fluid : talent easily enters it, 
and*4alent is not transmissible like the shares in ar 
railroad. Philosophers who disliked the olig^chies of 
rank and feared the plutocracies that succeeded them 
have dreamed of an aristocracy of Intellect as the best 
kind of government, but though they knew tkat a State 
needs uprightness and public spirit as well as intellect 
in its rulers, they never succeeded in sho^/lng how the 
possessors of these qualities are to be found and chosen, 
and they forgot that to both sets of qualities there must 
be added another which only experience tests, that is, 
Strength, the power to move and control the minds 
and wills of men. “ The Kingdom of Heaven is taken 
by violq;ice, and the violent take it by force.” 

Thus Free Government cannot but be, and has in 
reality always been an Oligarchy within a Democracy. 
But it is Oligarchy not in the historical sense of the Rule 
of a Class, but rather in the original sense of the word, the 
rule of Few instead of Many individuals, to wit, those 
few whom neither birth nor wealth nor race distinguishes 
from the rest, but only Nature in having given to therh 
qualities or opportunities she has denied to others. 

What, then, becomes of Democracy ? What remains 
to the Many ? Three rights and functions ; and they 
are the vital strength of free government. Though the 
people cannot choose and guide the Means administra- 
tion employs, they can prescribe the Ends : and so 
although government may not be By the People, it may 
be For the People, 'The people declare the End of 
government to be the welfare of the whole community 
and not of any specially favoured section. They commit 
the Means for attaining that end to the citizens whom 
they select for the purpose. They watch those selected 
citizens to make sure that they do not misuse the 
authority entrusted to them. Popular powers, however, 
though they determine the character and scope . of 
government, are in prattice more frequently Negative 
or Deterrent* than Positive, The people • can mere 
readily reject a course proposed tc? them than them- 
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selves suggest a better course. They can say, “ We 
dislike this : we will not have it ** on many an oQcasion 
when tliey cannot say what else they wish to have, 
in what form such general benefits as they desire ought 
to be given. 

Of th^se three functions the most important apd most 
difficult is that of choosing leaders, for though it seems 
simple to say that government must pursue the common 
^ood, the power to discern and decide in any given case 
what is that good, and what Means best conduce 
thereto, needs a wisdom and an unselfishness possessed 
by few. Since the people can seldom do this for them- 
selves, their leaders must do it for them,' and be held 
responsible for the consequences. A nation is tfsted and 
judged by the quality of those it chooses and supports 
IS its leaders ; and by their capacity it stands or falls. 

To realize how much power does rest, and must by a 
law of nature always rest, with the few who guide the 
Fortunes of any community, be it great or small, is to 
indicate the supreme importance of the choice which 
i free nation is called to make. The larger the nation 
:he more difficult the choice, because opportunities for 
personal knowledge are slighter. And the cl^oice is 
ilso more momentous, because the greater the, body and 
ffie more numerous the various sections it’ contains, the 
more essential is it that strong leaders ihould be trusted 
with the powers needed to hold it together. 
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LEADERSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 

We have seen that the quality of the leaders in a 
democracy is no less important than the quality of 
the peof)le they lead, the conduct of affairsi by the 
Few being a necessary condition in every govern- 
m.eiit, no matter in whom State power is legally vested. 
The chief difference is that in an Oligarchy, where legal 
supremacy belongs to the Few, ic is only they and 
those who are closest to them that guide the course of 
events, whereas where legal supremacy belongs to the* 
multitude actual power is exerted not only by the persons 
to whom it delegates its legal authority, but by those 
also who can influence the multitude itself, inducing it 
to take one course or another, ard to commit executive 
functions to particular persons. Whoever, accordingly, 
can sway thft minds and wills of the sovereign people 
becomes a Leader, an effective factor in directing their 
action. Hence, while in . Monarchy or Oligarchy 
the ruling Few are to be looked for only in the small 
class in whom legislative and administrative functions 
are vested, one must in a democracy go further afield 
and regard not only ministers and legislators but also 
the men who are most listened to by the citizens, 
public speakers, journalists, writers of books and 
pamphlets, every one iji fact who counts for something 
in the formation of public opinion. 

In a Democracy eve^ one has a chance — not of course 
an equal chance, for wealth and ^ther adventitious 

605 • 
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advantages tell — of stepping out of the ranks to become 
a leader. The people are on the look-out for men fit 
to be followed, and those who aspire to leadershfp are 
always trying to recommend themselves for the function. 
What, then, are the qualities which fix the attention and 
win the f;^our of the people ? 

Two are of especial value. One is Initiative. Leader- 
ship consis^ above all things in thb faculty of going 
before other}' instead of following after others ; that is 
to say it is promptitude in seeing the next step to be taken 
^nd courage in taking it. It is the courage which does 
not merely stand firm to resist an approaching foe but 
heads the charge against him. Nothing so much disposes 
men to follow as the swift resolution of one who is ready 
to take rioks, the courage which makes one captkin take 
his ship out from a lee-shore, under full steam, against 
a hurricane, while other captains are hesitating and 
trying to calculate the danger. 

The other quality is the power to comprehend exactly 
the forces that affect the mind of the people and to 
discern what they desire and will support. These two 
gifts are precious because they are rare : they bring a 
man to the front under all kinds of popular govern- 
ments, and by them, if he possesses the more ordinary 
gifts of a ready and telling speech, as well as' industry 
and honesty — or the reputation pf it— he can usually 
hold the place he has won. ' » 

Eloquence in some forms of government counts for 
more than in others. Where popular assemblies have 
to be frequently addressed it is indispensable, as in the 
Greek republics and at Rome., It is valuable in countries 
like France, Italy, and England where Unending battles go 
on in representative assemblies, and is needed not only 
in the form of set speeches on the greater occasions, but 
in cut-and-thrust debates where a sudden onslaught or a 
telling repartee makes a member valued as a party fighter. 
Where, as in the United States,, the Administration does 
not hold office at the pleasure of the legisl^iturc,* neither 
the'’ arts of debate itor those whicli enaolc a parliament- 
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arian to wriggle out of a difficulty and to play upon the 
personal proclivities of individual supporters or opponents 
are so much needed, and it is enough if a leader can deliver 
a good set oration, even if he reads it from notes. Never- 
theless, in all countries that genuine eloquence which can 
touch the imagination or fire the hearts of a popular 
audience has often brought its possessor to tfte front, 
endearing him to ifee people, and perhaps concealing a 
lack of steadfastness or wisdom. France ar|d Australia 
are the countries in which debating power most fre- 
quently brings men forward, while in Switzerland and 
New Zealand, plain clear-headed good sense has been 
sufficient. 

It is an old reproach against democracies that they 
are readily moved by a plausible tongue, ^nd are 
beguiled by those who have, ever since the republican 
days of Greece, been called Demagogues (leaders of the 
people), furnishing a term ot abuse freely applied in many 
a modern struggle. In current usa;_.e the Demagogue is 
one who tries to lure the people by captivating speech, 
playing upon their passions, or promising to secure for, 
them some benefit. Such persons must obviously be 
expected in all countries where power lies with the people ; 
and they may spread their nets by thj press as well as by 
the voice, freaching larger numbers Ji’jy the former method, 
and dangerous because often irresponsible, raising ex- 
pectations which ’they are seldom called on to find the 
means of gratifying. Why they should have been, as 
is sometimes said, more frequent in Germany, Italy, 
and England than in France or the United States 
is an interesting question into which I must not 
digress. • 

Self-confidence, if it does not pass into the vanity 
which offers an easy target to ridicule, helps a bold man 
to make his way. To speak with an air of positive 
assurance, especially to a half- educated crowd already 
predisposed to assent, is* better than to reason with theiA. 
A prominent* statesman ot our time, on being asked by a-, 
member of his 'party what arguments, he had better liSe 
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on 'behalf of the cause they were advocating', replied, “ I 
sometimes think that assertion is the best kind of 
argumept.” 

There are other ways besides eloquence by which 
leadership is won. Journalism, a form of persuasive 
rhetoric . which may be called oratory by the pen, has 
sometimes been an avenue to power in France and in the 
United Stages — even in Russia unde^“ the Tsars Katkoff 
was an effective force half a century ago. Benjamin 
Franklin exercised enormous influence by his writings, 
though he took little part in the politics of his State. 
A book, coming at an opportune moment, may diffuse 
ideas which have their immediate reaction on popular 
opinion and so dispose sections of a nation to follow, 
perhaps for many years, the path it pointed out. - Tolstoi, 
the latest of the prophets, told profoundly on the thoughts 
of his time, though how far he alfected politics it is not ^ 
yet easy to determine. Not to speak of Rousseau and 
Tom Paine, the writings of Karl Marx told upon a 
circle far wider than that of his associates in revolution- 
ary agitation. Authorship gave to Henry George, the 
writer of Progress and Poverty^ an influence which lasted 
through his life, though he never cared to enter either 
national or Californian politics. Deeds as well as«words, 
and deeds in war ev^p more than service rendered in 
peace, have shed on some figures unversed in state- 
craft a lustre which led them to • tHe highest posts. 
Generals Andrew Jackson, 'Zachary Taylor, T. H. 
Harrison, and U. S. Grant all owed their Presidencies 
to their military fame. There are among American 
Presidents many instances, like that of Jefferson, to 
prove that a man may be a popular favourite without 
eloquence. 

When any one has risen high enough to be trusted 
with administrative work, his capacity is put to a new 
test, since some measure of honesty, industry, tact, and 
temper is required, and if it;, is a first-rate position, 
carrying leadership with it, he must ^show himself 
capable of inspiring confidence ' and 'attaching men to 
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himself.^ ^hat, then, of that higher kind of wisdom 
whioh looks all round and looks forward also ? It 
is not what the people chiefly seek for or often find : 
they and their representatives have generally to be 
contented with some one, be he forceful or seductive, 
who can meet the calls of the moment. The^busy life 
of a modern statesman leaves no time for reaction, and 
the partisans whon! he has to please think o^Tiigh states- 
manship in the terms of a party platform, j 

Taking the gifts aforesaid to be those which attract 
the people, by what means do their possessors win 
the people’s praise and confidence ? In Parliamentary 
countries the easiest way to prominence lies through 
the legislature, where influence is quickly won by 
effectiv^ess in debate, more slowly by a imputation 
for knowledge and diligence and judgment. The chiefs 
of parties come in these countries from the Chambers, 
and if there is a scarcity of first-rate talent among the 
party chiefs, it is because too little talent has found its 
way into the Chambers, as Talleyrand replied, when asked 
why the Generals of the time were not better, “ Becaust 
they are chosen from the Colonels.” 

In the United States and in Switzerland men may 
beconfe known by their work in local government or 
in some ’high executive office, s*ich as is, in America, 
the Mayoralty of a cijy or the Governorship of a State. 
But the moft potefit help to advancement in the earlier 
stages of a career is the*Party. In America, where it 
nominates the candidates fer every office as well as for 
seats in legislatures, it shows little wish to fkid and push 
men of talent, reserving it? favour for those who have 
worked hard for th*e party and are sure to be “ solid ” 
with it*; and all the more pleased when they are rich 
enough to contribute to election funds. This was also, 
mutatis mutandis^ the attitude of the Central Office of 
the political parties in .England from 1850 to 1900, for 
• • 

' Mazzir* described democracy as “ the progress of all through ail under th% 
leading of the best fnd wisest.” Authority,” he says elsewhere, “ is sacred y^hen 
consecrated by Genius and Virtue.” • 
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they seldom cared to bring into Parliament men who 
could serve the party by intellect, preferring the local 
wealthy jnan who, not liable to the aberrations of youth 
and originality, could be trusted to give a steady and, 
if possible, a silent vote. Even the Parliamentary heads 
of the British parties did less than might have been 
expected u; this direction. The one merit of the other- 
wise grotesijuely indefensible system «f pocket boroughs 
lay in its bringing forward, now and then, new men of 
conspicuous promise like Canning and Gladstone. In 
Switzerland, Canada, and New Zealand party organiza- 
tions have little to do with these matters, but in Australia 
the Labour candidate has usually earned his selection 
by the work he has done in his Union or in his Political 
Labour Leagues. 

The newspaper press has become so effective an agency 
in helping politicians to get on and to stay in, that some 
one has well said that politics has in democracies become 
a branch of the science and art of Advertisement. In 
certain countries there have been persons, even among 
leading statesmen, who felt it so necessary to keep their 
names before the public that they not only cultivated 
the good will of editors and proprietors, but took pains 
to have their every daily act of life recorded, thihking, 
perhaps correctly, that ,the way to success is to ffascinate 
everybody by making him believe that everybody else 
has been fascinated. Keep yourself at all hacards always 
before the public as if you wefe a patent medicine : on 
the principle of the paintef who .said to the newspaper 
critic, “ If you cannot praise my picture, abuse it : silence 
is the only thing I fear.” TJiese tactics succeed, though 
of course, like well - advertised brands of tobacco, only 
if the article has some merit. Great is the pOwer of 
iteration. 

That publicity which the press alone can confer may 
everywhere do much to harm a politician, and still more 
to ‘push him forward, but its power is not, everywhere 
ihe same. In a small country like Switzerland the people 
ha^e a personal knowledge of their jiromihent ngures 
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which relegates the newspapers to a secondary place. 
In a* vaH country like the United States the abundance, 
of newspapers, and the restriction to certain areas of even 
the most important, prevents the people from falling under 
the sway of any, and forms in them the habit of judging 
men not by the praise or blame of contending journals, 
but by their acts, so though some may gejrmore and 
others less credit than they deserve, still jin the large 
majority of cases justice is done. ^ 

He who asks whether democracies have shown dis- 
cernment in their choice of leaders must remember how 
different are the qualities of nations. Gifts that would 
commend a man in Italy might be less attractive in 
Switzerland or Holland. Some are more fastidious than 
others In their moral judgments, though •generally 
disposed to pardon any means by which success has been 
secured. Some put reason above amusement, some 
reverse the order, but crowds seem everywhere to 
relish high-flown moral platitudes. In the small city 
republics of antiquity and of the Middle Ages the 
opportunities for personal knowledge were so abundant 
that we are not surprised to find that while the con- 
spicuous figures were always men of some sort of bril- 
liance,* yet those whose power was merely rhetorical were 
seldom trusted with high office and did not hold their 
Influence for long together. In large modern countries, 
where the citizens have to form their opinion from what 
they see in print, the taslc is hard, so much is there of 
misconception as well as of deliberate misrepresentation. 
How seldom are men correctly judged even by those who 
have good opportunities for judging and are not heated 
partisans ! Even in a popular assembly it may be only 
the most intimate colleagues who are in a position to 
form a correct estimate of a man’s real character ; ^ who 

^ There aie, of com sc, cases in which the sterling qualities do win due recognition 
and secure for their possessor an unhesitating confidence. Mr. Gladstone was fond oi 
telling how during the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 a debate arose regarding* th« 
disfranchisement '>f a particular “ rolten borough.” Many speeches were delivered 
making so sLong a case for sparing it that the House of Commons was on the point a 
omitting it from the Ichcd^lc of dbfranchisements, when Lord Althorp, who wajjthei 
leading the Ministerial majority, rose and said that be unluckily forgotten to brinj 
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have learnt to appreciate and rely upon the honour and 
chivalry and goodjiess of heart and courage in «mer- 
gencies of a man too modest or too proud to plky for 
popularity ; or who have to work with another colleague 
in whom they must tolerate selfishnesses and self-decep- 
tions, pettinesses and lapses from truth, and posings 
before the^'^public. It has been well said that you never 
really knomany one till you have Keen his partner in 
business, or f his companion on a long journey through 
a wild country. The peoples, however, need not know all 
these things — some of them are best left unrecorded — 
and may be well content if they can judge ability, courage, 
and honesty. Taking the six democracies already de- 
scribed, those which judge most shrewdly are Switzer- 
land and the United States, and next after these, Canada.^ 
The French are of course the keenest of critics, but 
the vehemence of partisanship is such as to make the 
estimate of a statesman V personal qualities unduly tinged 
by the attraction or repulsion of his opinions. 

The charge of ingratitude so often brought against 
democracies finds little support in history.^ Even among 
:he volatile Greeks, where popular assemblies were often 
jwept by gusts of passion, we are more often struck by 
heir adherence to those they had once trusted than by 
heir occasional anger ♦at a general who had fdiled. In 
he annals of the United States the^e is scarcely an instance 

vith him the evidence supplied to him a^jains^'the borough, but that this evidence was 
o conclusive that he felt sure it would have convinced the House. The House trusted 
lim so implicitly that the borough was forthwith disfranchised, I may perhaps be 
icrmitted to add t^at the qualities which distinguished Lord Althorp reappeared in his 
lephew, the late Lord Spencer, one of the most admirable figures in the public life 
)f his time. ^ 

’ An interesting discussion of the causes which effect leadership in democratic 
ountries may be found in an address by Mr. James A. Beck in vol. vi. pp. 1-23 of the 
KmtnciXi Journal of the National Institute of Social Sciences. He finds in* the United 
Itates an excessive tendency to standardization. 

* This was the view' of MachiavcUi, who had good opportunities for observing both, 
dc remarks {The Pnrci\ chap, vi.) that the charges brought against the multitude 
night be equally well brought against all men and especially against princes. Similar 
leliveranccs are quoted from the Discorsi by Mr. ,Hurd in his edition of The Prince. 
MachiavcUi observes, “ Un popolo e pih prudente, piu stabile c di miglior giudizio che 
in principe.” * 

Jl. Michiels, in his book published in English under the tij^e of Political Parties, 
Iweils upon the fidelity which the German Socialists have ifsually shl»wm tw their leaders 
hrough a long scries of yeaA. 
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of any statesman who lost his hold upon the people save 
by h'if own errors, and very few who did not even after* 
those errors retain a fair measure of support. In 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand what surprises the 
observer is the undue indulgence extended to men whose 
faults ought to have brought their public (^eer to a 
close. Monarchs have been more ungrate™ than free 
peoples.^ Compare the treatment of Ben^ek by the 
Hapsburg Court after the war of 1866“ yith the fine 
loyalty of the Southern men in America after the fall 
of the Confederacy not only to the noble figure of 
Robert E. Lee, but even to others who might well 
have been censured for mistakes. 

It is^ often said that every country has the leaders, 
like the newspapers, which it deserves. Tlfis is not 
altogether true. Fortune takes a hand in the game, 
and takes it for evil as well as for good, sometimes sending, 
perhaps from an unexpected quarter, a man of gifts which 
quickly raise him to an eminence he may use or abuse 
with consequences fateful for the future. The people 
who welcome and follow an Alcibiades or an Aaron Burf 
cannot be expected to know his capacities for evil. I’he 
people^ who welcomed and trusted the rail-splitter from 
Illinois tjjianked Providence for the unlooked-for gift 
of one who was exactly fitted for the crisis and gave him 
their loyal trust ^thereafter. That which we call Chance 
— it is the only availably word where causes are un- 
discoverable — has had more to do with the course 
of events than the builders of scientific hictory have 
generally liked to recognize. 

Notwithstanding such an instance as that of Abraham 
Lincoln, the first man who had ever risen from such 
small beginnings to the headship of a nation, it must 

^ The criti :8 of dcniocracy have often drawn examples of its vices from tlie violence 
of city mobs which, like those of mediaeval Constantinople, turned furiously against 
dethroned sovereigns whom it had formerly treated like a god, but these cases furj^ish 
no evidence against democracy, because such mobs were composed of persons who had 
never shared ^^he responsibilities of free self-government. 

® As described in* Mr. Wickha|n Steed’s book The Hapsburg Monarchy, ^^een 
Elizabeth, like her Tather, b&avcd very ill to some of the 44iniater8 who had servra her 
faithfully. 
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be admitted that universal j' suffrage and the growth 
‘of equality in opportunity have done less thai^^was 
expected* to bring to the service of the State men of 
statesmanlike ability. Those who have compared the 
public life of France from 1815 to 1875 with its public 
life from \i"lo to 1920, and that of the United States of 
the years r^5a-i900 with that of later years, seem dis- 
appointed with the results. Similar complaints are heard 
from those I who in England set the generation of 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox, and that of Peel, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone, beside the England of later years. If the 
alleged inferiority exists, it can be explained without 
attributing the paucity of brilliant figures to any deficient 
capacity of democracies for recognizing talent and virtue 
when they appear. The cause may lie rather in changed 
economic conditions, and in the indisposition of the 
class from which statesmen used to be chiefly drawn to 
throw themselves into public work in the spirit of their 
grandfathers. Still the fact is there. 

The predominance of Party in democracies has made 
us, when we talk of leadership, think primarily of the 
militant function of the general who directs a political 
campaign and bears, like the champions in ancieqt war- 
fare, the brunt of battle in his own person. But the best 
kind of leader has a duty to the whole people as well as 
to his party. If he is in power, he mpsi think first of the 
national welfare; if he is in •opposition he has never- 
theless the responsibility of directing the minds and wills 
of a large section of the people, and of aiding or resisting 
the policy of the Administration. In both cases his 
actions, as well as his views ind arguments and exhorta- 
tions, have weight with the whole nation for good or 
for evil ; and this, most conspicuously true of the head 
of a party, is true more or less of all those to whom 
the nation is accustomed to listen. It used to be said 
of* the British House of Commons that its tone and taste 
.rose or fell with the Prime Minister who guiding 
it»»deIibcrations. ^his applies to the body of the people 
also. A ^reat min may not only foriu a school who 
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assimilate and propagate his ideas, but may do much to 
create a pattern for the people of what statesmanship’ 
ought to be. If his honour is unblemished, liis ideals 
high, his temper large, tolerant, and sympathetic, his 
example is sure to tell Others try to live up to it. He 
may, without being a Washington or a Lin^n, a Pitt 
or a Fox, not only deserve to be gratefully j^membered 
as a light of his time, but may, like Lord Althorp and 
Peel in one way, Cobden and Bright inj another, so 
influence his younger contemporaries as to strengthen 
the best traditions of public life and maintain its 
standard. 

So much is in our own time spoken and written 
on all ^e great questions before civilized nations that 
leaders are not expected to become, and indeed cannot 
for want of leisure become, students or philosophers, 
creators of new ideas or schemes. It is enough if, 
availing themselves of what the students produce, they 
can apply their experience to discern which of the many 
doctrines and projects that are seething up all around 
like bubbles in a boiling spring are most fit to be made 
the basis of wise legislation. The^r function is to 
command the best of these to the people, not waiting 
for demands, not seeming to be bent merely on pleasing 
the people, but appealing to reason and creating the 
sense that the nttipn Is not a mere aggregate of classes, 
each seeking its own in^rests, but a great organized 
whole with a life rooted in the past and stretching on 
into the illimitable future. A democracy is tested by the 
leaders whom it chooses, and it prospers by the power of 
discernment which directs Its choice. 

Leaders of this type stand in a wholesome and pro- 
fitable relation with the average citizen, who, despite all 
the flattery he receives, is generally a sensible man, not 
conceited, willing to listen and learn. In Switzerland 
and America, though of course much influenced by his 
neighboiT^rs, he wishes 'to be independent and tries 
to form an •opinion for himself. B^t independencet is 
compatible with deference to the opinion or those who 
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know more and have had a longer experience. Inde- 
•pendence qualified by deference, an independence spring- 
ing fronl the sense of personal responsibility, a deference 
. rendered to moral as well as intellectual authority, 
creates the best relation between the leader whom it 
steadies abd the citizen whom it guides. 

\ 

As this cjhapter closes the comments to be made on 
the working of Governments in the Six Democratic 
countries described, 1 may here, before passing on to 
the present aspects of democracy over the world, sum 
up in a few propositions certain broad conclusions that 
may be drawn from a review of modern popular 
Governments. They are stated subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, already mentioned, in the case of particular, 
countries. 

Democracy has belied the prophecies both of its 
friends and of its enemies. It has failed to give some 
benefits which the former expected, it has escaped some 
of the evils which the latter feared. If the optimists 
overvalued its moral influence, the pessimists under- 
valued its practical aptitudes. It has reproduce!^ most 
of the evils which have belonged to other jbrms of 
government, though i/i different forms, and the few it 
‘ has added are less serious than those evils of the older 
governments which it has esca»ped. 

I. It has maintained public order while securing the 
liberty of the individual citizen. 

II. It has given a civil administration as efficient as 
other forms of government have provided. 

III. Its legislation has been more- generally directed 
to the welfare of the poorer classes than has been that of 
other Governments, 

IV. It has not been inconstant or ungrateful. 

» V. It has not weakened patriotism or courage. 

VI. It has been often wasteful and usually *exVavagant. 
vtVD. It has not produced general contentment in 
each nation. 
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VIII. It has done little to improve international 
relations and ensure peace, has not diminished class* 
selfishness (witness Australia and New Zealand)*, has not 
fostered a cosmopolitan humanitarianism nor mitigated 
the dislike of men of a different colour. 

IX. It has not extinguished corruption and the 
malign influences wealth can exert upon gov^nment. 

X. It has not removed the fear of revolutions. 

XL It has not enlisted in the service |of the State 
a sufficient number of the most honest and capable 
citizens. 

XII. Nevertheless it has, taken all in all, given better 
practical results than either the Rule of One Man or the 
Rule of^a Class, for it has at least extinguished niany of 
the evils by which they were defaced. 

On what is the most important question of all, 
whether democratic governments have been improving 
during the last half century in their practical working 
and in their moral and intellectual influence on the 
peoples who have established them, it is nard to reach a 
conclusion, for the conditions of the last few years have 
been abnormal. In 1914 there were signs of decline 
in sonje countries where decline v/a:; hardly to have been 
expected^, and of improvement in other countries, but 
nothing to indicate in any country either a wish to 
abandon democnacy o** the slightest prospect that any- 
thing woul^ be gained • thereby. Disappointment is 
expressed, complaints are made, but no permanent sub- 
stitute has been suggested. 



CHAPTER LXXVII 

THE LATER PHASES OF DEMOCRACY 

Those whose recollections carry them back over the las' 
seventy years will be disposed to think that no othei 
period of equal length in the world's annals — not ever 
the years between 1453 and 1521, nor those betwcer 
1776 and 1848 — has seen so many profoundly signifi- 
’ cant changes in human life and thought. We are hen 
concerned onlv with those which have affected populai 
government. But political changes are — apart fron 
the action of some extraordinary individual — always du( 
either to changes in the external conditions of man's life 
economic and social, or to changes in man's thougl}ts anc 
feelings, or to both combined. It is therefore wort! 
while to glance at the influences of both These kind: 
which have had their repercussions in political ideas anc 
political practice. t 

The swift advance in .every department of physica 
science, enlarging our command of natural forces, ha: 
immensely enlarged the production of all sorts of com- 
modities, and has, by providing qviicker and cheapej 
modes of transport, brought food from one part of the 
earth to another in vastly increased quantity. Popula- 
tion has increased. Wealth has increased. The average 
duration of life has been lengthened. Many thing! 
which were luxuries have become indispensable comforts 
Nations have been drawn closer to one another, anc 
co]cm6rce has beqome a far more important elemcni 
in their relations 'to one another. In the more pros- 
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perous nations new avenues to wealth have been opened, 
so tR^t a large number of men sprung from what were* 
the middle and poorer classes have accumulated great 
fortunes, while the ownership of land, once the chief 
source of wealth and social influence, has sunk into a 
second place. The “ economic factor ” has attained a 
new importance not only in international iintercourse, 
but within each country, changing the relation of social 
classes, effacing the old distinctions of birth and rank, 
and not only placing the new rich almost on a level with 
the old families, but destroying the old ties between 
the employer and his workmen. The isolated hand- 
worker has become rare, the factories that have replaced 
him are^ filled by crowds of toilers who have Lttle or 
no personal touch with the incorporated com{)any that 
pays their wages. As the number of such workers 
grew, they learnt to organize themselves, so that pre- 
sently their combinations as we^^ as their numbers 
gave them a power and an independence previously 
unknown. Thus a process of equalization set in 
which not only placed the new rich on a level with* 
the old rich, but raised and strengthened the hand- 
workers as a whole, the processes ot levelling down 
and levelling up going on together. Knowledge was 
no longer confined to a small minority. Nearly every- 
body could read and write. Books and newspapers 
were accessible to all, so* there was in the intellectual 
sphere also an equalization of opportunities and an 
emancipation of the masses trom that sense of inferiority 
which had formerly made them accept as natural the 
predominance of the, better born, the richer, and the more 
instructed. 

These changes were directly or indirectly due to 
advances in the sciences of nature and in their appli- 
cation to practical ends, changes which, though they had 
been in process for more than a century, were immensely 
accelerated and extended in their operation within the 
lifetime of jrfen .still Jiving. But the advances 
moral as well as material effects, '^hey changed what 
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are called “ the values.” Men became more and more 
•occupied with the ascertainment and interpretatiph of 
facts, and especially of the phenomena of nature. Their 
thoughts turned to concrete facts. They questioned old 
ideas and long-established doctrines, demanding evidence 
of whatever they were asked to believe. Principles which 
had gone undisputed for centuries were discredited. His- 
torical criticism of the Christian scriptures became more 
active and its. results were disseminated widely. The habit 
of respect for tradition, together with such obedience 
to ecclesiastical authority as had remained, began to dis- 
appear, except in a small circle which^ the growing 
scepticism had affrighted, while the habit' of looking to 
another world as one which would provide compensation 
for the injustices of this world declined.^ Inere was 
a general unsettlement of convictions, a disposition ta 
get the most that was possible out of this present life, 
along with a feeling that every one ought to have a full 
chance for developing his own individuality and seeking 
happiness in his own way. This sense of human equality 
and of the right to untrammelled “ self realization ” 
found its most striking expression in what is called the 
feminist movement, an amazing departure from qncient 
and deeply rooted custom, with hardly a parallel in the 
history of society in respect of its extent, of the passion 
which inspired its advocates, and off the amount of 
sympathy it evoked in unexpeoted quarters. * 

Either of these two streams of tendency, the economic 
and the intellectual, was strong enough to effect great 
changes. Coinciding in their operation, they have pro- 
duced what is a new world irt the realm of what is called 
sociological thought as well as in the material con- 
ditions of life and the economic structure of society. 
Not a few views and proposals that were derided seventy 
years ago are now accepted and welcomed. Economic 

^ Even 80 far back as 1884 . 1 remember to hyve heard two di8tin|in8hrd Americaoi, 
James Ruasell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, express to another the, surprise thev 
felt^t hnding that, on returning to London aftqr many^ yeara^ cu^ could say what- 
ever one liked about religious* as well as political matters without the risk of exciting 
horror. * 
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doctrines which all sensible men then held are now 
treatjed as obsolete. What were fads or dreams have, 
becoifte axioms. What were axioms are now despised as 
fads or superstitions. 

Such changes could not but affect the political move- 
ments already in progress, expanding their aims and 
quickening their march. Though the outburst of 
revolutionary fervour in 1848 spent its force before 
permanent results had been achieved, the forces that 
were making for democracy soon recovered their 
momentum, since they had behind them the assertion 
of human equality, the desire to break old shackles 
and secure for everybody his chance in life. The loss 
of respect for authority and for the persons who : laimed 
it in therState and in the Church cleared away much that 
had barred the path of earlier reformers. The masses, 
now that education had spread among them, could 
no longer be treated as unfitted by ignorance for civic 
rights, and while the organizations they had built up 
gave them the means of showing their strength, the 
growing demand for legislation designed to benefit then? 
by providing better conditions of health and labour 
made it seem absurd to prevent those for whom these 
benefifs were intended from directly expwssing their 
own needs and wishes. So all over Europe, outside 
the despotisms of Russia and Turkej'', power more and 
more passed «to the people.^ The United States had been 
for many years a democracy. In England, which may 
be taken as fairly typical, because the changer it under- 
went were not revolutionary, but accomplished with a 
pretty general consensus of opinion, statutes of 1868 and 
1885 made the wa^e-earners a majority in nearly every 
constituency ; and an Act of 1918 extended the suffrage 
not only to all men but to all women over thirty years of 
age. To day the ’masses are, or could be if they asserted 
themselves, masters of .the political situation everywhere 
in Europe ; though in ^ome countries, such as Spain 
and Runiariia,,they haye scarcely yet seemed to realize' 
their power^"* 
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Mention ought here to be made of two sentiments 
•which, playing on conservatively minded men as* well 
as on Liberals, brought about these changes quie^y in 
England, and to some extent in other countries also. 
One was the fear that if the constitutional demand for 
extensions of the suffrage were not granted, violent e&brts 
to obtain it might follow. The other was a belief that 
only by giving more power to the Workers would their 
real grievances receive due attention and, above all, 
prompt atteiltion. 

The results of this change were not at once visible. 
In Great Britain, for instance, little happened to show 
the difference. The English Tories, after their victory 
in the Election of 1874, applauded the prescience of their 
leader (Mr. Disraeli) who had divined that his party 
need not suffer from the extension of the electoral fran- 
chise he had carried, an extension wider than that which 
his opponents had proposed. I remember that when, 
in 1878, I remarked to a singularly acute observer, 
London correspondent of a German newspaper,^ that it 
'was strange to see the English working men make so 
little use for their own benefit of the power they had 
come to possess, he replied that they did not ye'i know 
how great their power was. They must have time. 
Scarcely did they begin to know it till 1890, and not fully 
till 1905, by which year other efeangej had begun and 
a new spirit was at work. ^ ’ 

The earlier victories. of democracy in Europe, like 
its still earlier victory in America, had been won in the 
name of Liberty. Liberty meant the expulsion of 
tyrants, the admission of the bulk of a nation to a share 
in power, the full control of the p^e4)ple through their 
representative assembly, the abolition of privilege and 
hereditary rank, and the opening on equal terms of every 
puBlic career to every citizen. These would have been 
the main articles of a radical , democrat's creed any 
time between 1830 and 1870, and many^ at least in 

' I* 

^'Mr. Max Schlcsingcr, u'hom thoae who livet in London will remember as 
one of the foreigners who best understood English tlioughts and ways. 
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England and France, - would have, added to it the 
suppression of the State Establishment of religion, the » 
curtaihnent of public expenditure, the public provision 
of education, free trade, the reduction of armies and 
the cultivation of peaceful relations with all foreign 
countries. Once chese things had been attained every- 
body could sit down and be happy in his own way, 
the free play of ^economic forces ensuring peaceful 
progress and a steady amelioration of the conditions 
of life. There were of course already thojis, especially 
among the revolutionaries of the European continent, 
who looked further ahead. But, speaking generally, 
political liberty and political equality, both taken in the 
widest sense, satisfied the aspirations of the der.iOcrats 
of those ‘days. These were the ideals of orsrtors and 
thinkers from Charles James Fox and Jefferson down 
to Mazzini. These hopes inspired Wordsworth in 
his youthful prime and Schiller and Shelley and Victor 
Hugo. These were the doctrines which offended 
Goethe,^ and which repelled Carlyle in his later days. 

When, liowevcr, political liberty and equality had been* 
actually attained, or at least became certain of attainment, 
the leaders of the working classes b/gan to ask what did 
it profit them to have gained political power if they did 
not turn It to practical account k>r their own benefit. 
Legislation for the improvement of labour conditions had, 
no doubt, been stimulated b^ the extension of the suffrage, 
both in England and in other countries, notably in 
Germany, where government sought to hold at bay 
demands for political change by propitiating the wage- 
earners. But more was wanted. The chief things 
which the working; Vlasses desired were higher wages 
and shoher hours. These had been heretofore sought 
by strikes. But political action in the legislature 
provided an easier and surer way, while the State might 
be required to better tlje condition of the wage-earners 

Ali: Frvihclts Apo8tel,*ie waren mir iinmcr zuwiJer, 

Willkiir siichtc doch ein ji*dcr am Ende fUr sich j 
Willnt du Tide beffeien, so wag’ cs vidcf u dienon ; 

Wic gcfahrlich das sei, willst du es wissen, versuch’s. 
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by providing at the public cost other benefits such as 
gratuitous education, pensions, or houses, or employ- 
ment on public works when other employmerfi was 
slack. Some went further, insisting on the so-called 
Right to Work, the duty of the State to provide 
employment for every one who sought it. 

The growing power of the Labour Unions, and the 
area over which strikes had begun*' to extend, led the 
employers also to combine for resistance, and their 
combinatior/s further solidified the Unions, so that 
employers and employed were more and more gathered 
Into hostile camps. Meanwhile, in many countries the 
consolidation of many industrial enterpriSies that had 
formerly been in many hands into a few great under- 
takings— •> such as those called in America Trusts — some 
of which created a virtual monopoly in certain branches 
of production, struck at that faith in the power of free 
and open competition on which the older economists had 
relied, and evoked demands that in order to protect the 
consumer such combinations should be broken up and 
their undertakings taken over and managed by the 
State. The simultaneous tendency to throw on public 
authorities an increasing number of services nctided in 
the interest of the community made the supersession of 
individual action more familiar, while State action became 
less distrusted the more the State itseT was seen to be 
passing under popular control 

Thus there came a new orientation in politics as 
the struggle for political equality died down, its goal 
having beert reached. The movement towards Economic 
Equality, already visible in many countries, forged to 
:he front and gained strength with ^those who thought 
:hat progress towards it might be made by ektending 
he action of the State, perhaps in some new form. 
Though its chief support naturally came from the working 
:lass, which it would admit tq a larger share in the 
vorld's goods, it had some backing among members of 
Ije richer class whose sympathy went q^t to** the poor, 
)r who held that theoretical justice preScribed equal 
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enjoyment/or equal opportunities for enjoyment, for all 
alike, and that those whose labour was the chief factor, 
in th^ production of wealth were entitled to a iar larger 
share, perhaps to the whole, of that which was produced. 
If Economic Equality was to be taken as the aim in 
view, how was it to be attained ? A mere redistribution 
of property as it existed, to be effected by taking from 
the richer to give tt) the poorer, was obviously no remedy, 
for differences of wealth would soon reappear.^ It there- 
fore became necessary to reconstruct society on a new 
basis so as to prevent inequalities from arising afresh. 
Thus various schemes were propounded by a host of 
thinkers in different countries, Frenchmen and Germans 
leading.^ Some of these schemes proposed to Lansfer 
all the Ineans of production, distribution, and exchange 
to the State (or to administrative authorities — local or 
departmental — within the State), gradually transferring 
one industry after another from individuals to public 
management, and bringing the products of the trans- 
ferred industries into the public treasury, but not 
altogether superseding private effort or forbidding 
those who had produced some kinds of things to retain 
the product. 

I^re extreme theorists advocated the entire ex- 
tinction of private property, with an allotment of every 
form of labour ^o soi^e specific form kj { production and 
the application of •the commodities produced to satisfy 
the needs of all alike. This full-blown Communism 
considers Capital as the enemy to be destroyed, root 
and branch, and seeks to extinguish classes altogether, 
making all the members of a nation consist only of one 
body, the so-called proletariate.” * 

To "describe even in outline the various types which 
the new doctrines have been taking, and the groups 

^ As a Western American remarked, if a wooden city was burnt down to secure 
equality between poor and rich, some smart man would make his pile by buying up the 
ashes for potash. * * 

• Modern Socblism was just heard of and no more in the first French Revolution, 
bait in the setond (1830) it came to the front, and in 1848 iti votaries took up arm* 
against the Repute,* thorigh it made no figure in the simultaneous rcvolutij^ in 
Hungary, Germany, and Italy 
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which in each country have embraced each type, would 
be beyond the scope of this book. Three observations 
may, however, be in place. 

The movement, which had been originally democratic, 
took in its new phase a different course in different 
countries. Anarchism, seeking to extend individual 
liberty so widely as to get rid of laws altogether, might 
have seemed to be a more natural extension of democratic 
principles than is Socialism, and there are those who so 
regard it. But Socialists and Anarchists, despite their 
divergent theories, have in common their desire to 
overthrow existing institutions, the former in order to 
rebuild, the latter in order to leave the ‘-site bare for 
men to disport themselves thereon. Agreeing as they 
do in the first step, there has been a certain ailiount of 
co-operation, if not of real sympathy, between them.^ 
Communism throve best in France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, in some cities of which latter country Anarchism 
also was conspicuous. Each set of theorists hoped to find 
a field for the full practical development of their respective 
doctrines in Russia. In Australia and New Zealand, 
countries far less affected by abstract views, there were 
sustained efforts of the wage-earning class to ’secure 
higher wages, shorter hours, and various other benefits 
to be bestowed by the State, and these took shape in a 
well-compacted Labour party. This Ijappened also in 
Britain, which followed in the wake of Australia. Many 
leaders of the Labour party held and hold socialistic 
principles, but these have not been generally inscribed 
on the LabvDur banner in any English-speaking land. 
In the United States, where democracy had been longest 
established, a Labour party arose much later, now count- 
ing millions of adherents, but not yet strong’ in the 
legislatures, while Socialism and Communism have found 
almost all their support among recent immigrants from 
Europe, who give them a considerable and apparently 
increasing vote in Presidential elections.^ » 

VaTThe causes which have retarded the spread 'of Socialism u)«i;.''«merica have beer 
indicated in the chapters on 6aat country. 
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In France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Russia the 
Socialist movement has always had a strong anti-, 
religious colour. The Church has been an abject of 
attack, being represented as an enemy of the people 
and pf progress. This is much less true of Germany, 
and there is no definitely anti-Christian colour among 
English-speaking Socialists. The democratic move- 
ments of last century were everywhere concerned 
more with Destruction than with Construction. They 
sought to sweep away privileges and restriiUions, estab- 
lishing political equality by knocking down the old 
barriers. This work of abolition having been completed, 
there comes a call for institutions which shall give to the 
masses the positive benefits they desire by organizing 
Society *on new lines. This is a Constructive work. 
Destruction is easy. Any fool can with one blow of 
his hammer destroy a statue it took Michael Angelo 
years to perfect. But to construct needs knowledge, 
thought, skill, and at least so much experience as 
enables a man to judge whether his plans can be put 
in practice. The leaders of the Socialist and Communist 
parties have not had the opportunities for acquiring such 
experience. There has been plenty of intellectual force 
among German and French Socialists, but they have 
been dmded into many sects with divergent doctrines, 
and chiefly occupied m denouncing the existing state of 
society which no one defe;pds, except indeed by pointing 
out that every form of social structure known to history 
has been indefensible. * 

Four methods of action have presented themselves 
to the leaders of the new movements. One is constitu- 
tional action through those representative legislatures 
in which a Labour or Socialist party is able to secure a 
majority, or at least an organized minority, strong enough 
to extort from an Administration in power the kind 
of legislation it desifies. This has been successfully 
done in Aurtralia and New Zealand, and to a less extent 
in Britain, in Krance, aqd in Germany. A second method 
is the old one of organizing strikes tb compel employers 
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to raise wages, or shorten hours of labour, or confine 
•employment to the members of labour unions. ^ 'This 
expedient is everywhere resorted to, but as it is costly 
it sometimes fails. A third plan is to organize a general 
or “ sympathetic ’’ strike, so as to put pressure oxx the 
whole community to yield to the demands of any parti- 
cular body of workers demanding something either from 
private employers or from the State, Vf they are in State 
employment.^ 

A fourtW method, itself a development of the third, 
is to apply either the general strike, or a strike of several 
associated bodies of workers, for the purpose of com- 
pelling the legislature and executive to adopt, or to desist 
from, some particular policy, possibly a foreign as well 
as a domestic policy, which they have adopted or are 
deemed likely to adopt. This is called the method of 
Direct Action. It is expected to prove specially effective 
if the strikers are employed in a form of industry essential 
to the welfare of che community at large, such as work 
on railroads or in coal mines, or in electric lighting and 
power, seeing that the suspension of railroad traffic, for 
instance, paralyses all industries and inflicts the gravest 
inconveniences on the whole population. 

These facts, familiar to us all, are here noted for tlie sake 
of observing that whei*eas the two first-narfted methods 
are entirely constitutional and legal, not transgressing the 
principles of democracy, the tjvo latter are fevolutionary 
and anti-democratic. Democracy was meant to secure 
that the will of the whole people,* as constitutionally ex- 
pressed on fhe last occasion of voting, shall prevail, i.e, 
it was designed to avert nevolution by enabling the 
people to obtain by their votes all the justice that 
revolution had been previously used to gain, whereas 
a general strike, whether directed against the whole 
community, or meant to compel a Go\ernment to take 
a particular course, is an attempt to override the legal 
methods of the people’s rulfe, just as is an armed 
in^rection. Such action is therefore*^ declaration 

' Some remarks on this'^nethod will be further found in the foilowinjg cha|>ter. 
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that democracy has failed, and must be replaced by 
that^ery violence it was designed to avert. It may* 
seem strange that this method should be at this time 
of day so lightly resorted to, for violence is a game at ' 
which every party can play, and history warns us that I 
a victory won by such means has no promise of finality, 
since, besides creating a sense of insecurity, it inevitably 
tends to provoke further violence. 

Lastly, in the new phase described the idea of Liberty 
has been, though not renounced, yet forgotteA or ignored. 
This is not merely because political Liberty, in the sense 
of the exercise of power by the people, has been won 
and needs no further thought, but also because the 
rights of the individual man to lead his life in ins own 
way, work at what he will, take his pleasure ^s he will, 
save and spend for himself, are no longer, and that by 
many persons in all classes, deemed to be a part of 
Liberty. Every increase of State control, every super- 
session of individual action by State action more or 
less reduces them. This may be — doubtless often is 
— for the general good : but it represents a profound* 
change of attitude.^ Communism of course carries 
contro^ furthest, for it prescribes co every citizen the 
work he §hall do and the recompense he shall receive, 
and leaves him nothing he can call exclusively his own.^ 
Fraternity also, tiie old watchword of the revolutionist 

' It may of course be argued — indeed'it is argued — that a society in which men are 
dependent upon othcri> for the means of sub' ^tcncc is Servitude rather than Liberty, for 
what does it avail a workman to be* uncontrolled if he will starve without work, and 
is thus driven to take work on the terms which the employer prcsjiribes. Thus any 
such lav. 8 as secure him both livelihood and a fair measure of leisur; extend his 
freedom ; and whatever restrictions may be imposed on the individual, there will be, 
after striking the balance, a credit to the Liberty side of the account. Though it is . 
necessary to call attention to this argument, it is impossible to attempt to discuss it in 
these pages.* 

* One of the leaders of the Soviet Government in Russia, L. Trotsky, has recently 
officially defended the system of compulsory labour enforced there, declaring that the 
Workers’ State has the right to send the worker to any place where his labour is 
needed, and to lay hands on any one who refuses to carry out his labour orders, as 
also to punish any worker who “ doatroys the solidarity of labour,” and justifies ^is 
by the argument that such compulsion is inevitable, and no worse than that which 
exists under the hiring system of the bourgeoisie. He approves the payment of wages , 
proportioned to work, addition t(^ the supply of the necessaries of life, as for ^e 
present required t9*'^i^crea8e *production, but looks forv'arc' to a time when the mtflive 
of a voluntary wish to serve the community will be a sufficient stimulus. 
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ever since 1789, has fallen out of sight. However little 
“its spirit has ever ruled in France or elsewhere, jt' was 
respected as heralding a time when Liberty’ and Equality 
would bring friendliness and peace in their train. This 
kind of Idealism has disappeared ; it is material benefits 
that hold that place in the minds of the most recent 
advocates of change which spiritual progress held in 
the earlier generation. There is more hatred than love 
in the apostles of the Class War and proletarian rule. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII 

PRESENT TENDENCIES IN DEMOCRACIES 

Every one who tries to follow the march of events in 
these chaotic days of ours asks himself the^question : 
In what direction are things moving ? Is Democracy 
spreading more widely ? Is it improving or degenerat- 
ing ? Is it gaining or losing the confidence of the 
peoples ? 

To describe the conditions of the moment would be 
as if one should try to paint a landscape over which lighft 
and shadows were coming and going every moment 
under clouds driven before a gale. What can be done, 
however, is to indicate the tendencies visible when the 
storm of war burst in 1914, since which time the minds 
of men have lyen everywhere so far from normal — • 
shall we sij shell-shocl^d ? — that it is impossible to 
predict what they will be five or ten years hence. Some 
of these tendencies have, however, continued operative, 
assuming a more formidable significance. 

1 . Democracy is spreading. Seven new States have 
sprung up in Europe since 1918; Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia (Lettland), Esthonia, 
Finland. 

Three new States have arisen in Western Asia ; the 
republics of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, the latter 
speciallv interesting as 'the first attempt at republican 
governniejgJ:^ in ? Mjussulman country. The fatp oY 
Russia hangs, and may continue for* some time to hang. 
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in the balance. Hungary has not yet settled her form 
of government ; nor has Poland, nor has China.^ 

The ten new States aforesaid have given or are giving 
themselves democratic constitutions, as did Portugal in 
1 909, when she dethroned the Braganza dynasty. Thus 
the number of democracies in the world has been doubled 
within fifteen years. 

II. In the form which it has almost everywhere taken, 
that of government by a representative assembly, demo- 
cracy shows s^igns of decay ; for the reputation and moral 
authority of elected legislatures, although these, being 
indispensable, must remain, have been declining in 
almost every country. In some they are deemed to 
haye shown themselves unequal to their tasks, in others 
to have yitlded to temptations, in others to be too sub- 
servient to party, while in all they have lost some part 
of the respect and social deference formerly accorded 
to them. Whither, then, has gone so much of the power 
as may have departed from them ? In some countries it 
would seem to be passing to the Cabinet — England is 
dften cited as an example — in others to the directly 
elected Head of the State, as for instance to the Governors 
in the several States of the American Union. In Prance, 
though there has been no definite change, calls are 
heard for a strong Ptesident, and in Argentina the 
President already overtops the Chamj^ers. What is 
common to all these cases isi the disposition to trust 
□ne man or a few led by .one, rather than an elected 
issembly. 

III. Over against such cases stand those wherein 
power is taken for the citizen body to overrule the 
egislature by the Referendum or supersede it by the 
Initiative. This Swiss method, which grew up naturally 
n the States of the American Union also, can hardly be 
nade a regular organ of government in large countries 
vhere the process of voting is costly, and in some at least 
)f such countries — indeed whereVer party or alass organ- 
zati^jns are powerful — it is likely to wojrk lejg, well than 

^ The prc«erft constitution of China is proviiio^. 
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it has in the lands of its birth, but its conformability 
to the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty recommends it.. 
The development of Local Government and transference 
to it of as many administrative functions as possible, 
though constantly preached by reformers, does not in 
fact advance. Very little has been done in this direction 
by France or Australia, or in Spanish America, while in 
England the smalv parish units have failed to enlist 
popular interest. 

IV. That extension in many directions of |he sphere of 
government which began in the United States some forty 
years ago, and has been carried furthest in New Zealand 
and Australia, has by increasing the tasks laid upon 
administration affected the character of democratic 
governinent itself, for it compels the creation of a great 
kaff of officials, and so a sort of bureaucracy grows up, 
handling many kinds of business. This swells the 
volume of patronage lying in th'" gift of Ministers, 
and adds to the temptations which the exercise of 
patronage presents. Such developments make effective 
popular control more difficult, because so many branches^ 
of work lie beyond the knowledge and judgment of the 
citizens, or their representatives, U at the discretionary 
powers of government inevitably grow, and responsibility 
IS less easily secured. Moreover, the larger the number 
of State undertal^ings and State employees, the larger is 
the influenefi which the Utter can exert through their 
votes. They become a powerful class, with personal 
pecuniary interests opp’osed to those of the community 
as a v/hole, and Ministers have in many countries found 
it hard to resist their demands. 

The tendencies here described may probably advance, | 
for they are not revolutionary but the natural result of| 
slowly developing economic and social conditions, and | 
if the development of these continues, political institu- i 
tions will change, if not in form, yet in substance. The ' 
larger the mass of citizeAs becomes, the more do they 
tend to Idol^ta the Exqputive, and especially to its head. 
They follow a man or a small grou]^. rather than legis- 
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lators whom it is hard to make responsible, and this ol 
dtself tends to make legislative offices desired chieffy bj 
those who seek in them an avenue to executive power 
That the plan of entrusting law-making, or the ultimate 
decision of a contested issue, to the direct action of the 
community is attractive, is shown not only by its spreac 
in America, but also by its adoption in some recem 
constitutions, as for instance in that bf Germany. Bur- 
eaucracy is denounced, but it grows. 

V. Another influence insensibly modifying popula: 
government must not pass unnoticed, viz. the shifting 
of population from the country to the city,, and especially 
to the great city, which grows the faster the larger i 
grows. Australia and Argentina are dominated by 
their capitals. New York, Chicago, and Philadelphii 
contained in 1920 10,145,000 persons, nearly one-tentl 
of the whole population of the United States, and ther 
are now six other cities with populations exceeding on 
million. It is not merely the problem of maintaininj 
order in such populations, and that of feeding them ij 
tase a railway strike cuts oft' supplies from the countrj 
that raise disquiet, it is also the influence upon characte 
and the habits of life in centres of excitement and 'amuse 
ment ; and when we consider all that this means, demc 
cracy may be given ••some credit for having averte 
disorders which the aggregation cf suqh vast masses c 
human beings might have been expected to involve 
creating perils never experienced in earlier ages. Ca 
such immunity be expected to continue ? 

So far of changes in or affecting the working c 
the constitutional machinery*‘of dernocratic governmeni 
Two other new facts are the appearance of forces whicl 
coming from without, threaten, one of them the disir 
tegration of democracy, the other its destruction. 

I have already observed that the immensdy increase 
scale of industrial undertakings, coupled with the dcsir 
of those employed therein to Secure higher wages an 
* be^cr conditions of life as well,, as qf lafc^r, have le 
the workers in the more important of these industri< 
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to organize themselves in Unions, sometimes including 
an hnmense number of persons. Such Unions are ir> 
certain countries further associated for joint adtion in a 
general League, such as are the Confidiration Ginirale du 
Travail in France, the Labour Leagues in Australia, 
the American Federation of Labour in the United 
States, and the group formed in Great Britain by three 
enormous Unions (miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers) called the Triple Alliance. These bodies, 
democracies within the national democracy”, as in the 
Middle Ages the hierarchy was within the Civil State 
an Ecclesiastical State armed with tremendous spiritual 
authority, possess a double power, that of their votes as 
citizens and that of bringing industry and commerce to 
r standstill by ceasing to work. Such an exei*cise of the 
right of each individual to give or withhold his labour 
creates a difficult situation, for if the Government happens 
to be the employer there is no independent authority to 
arbitrate between it and the strikers, and if the employers 
are private persons the cessation from work may affect so 
seriously the welfare of the nation that the matter becomeffe 
a political one with which the Administration must deal. 
But how ? It is a passive insurrejtion, harder to meet 
than is a^ rising in the army, and an insurrection directed 
against all the rest of the community which cannot 
meet it by physical force. This is a disintegration of « 
democracy,^ for matters lof the first importance to the 
whole community are discussed and decided by each of 
these bodies, or by ’their League, among themselves, 
while the rest of the population, which has no share in 
the decision, is faced by a threat operating in effect as a 
command. • 

Tlie other new factor is the emergence of a doctrine 
primarily economic but in its consequences political, 
and embodying itself in the project of eliminating those 
sections of the community which either possess wealth 
or are earning it otherwise than by manual labour, so as to 
create ah4j^«ncqforthi maintain a uniformity of m^erial 
conditions, perhaps along with the prohibition of private 
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property.^ This idea is the child, a child whose birth 
was to be expected, of the passion for Equality anti of 
the feeliiag of injustice which resents the absorption by 
others than the hand-worker of a disproportionate part 
of what his labour produces. In order to secure both 
Equality and the whole of this product, it becomes 
necessary to get rid of those who are deemed to have 
unjustly captured it ; and this can be done only by giving 
to the community all the means of production and 
distribution, ^and securing to all an equal share in the 
products. Since the possessors of wealth cannot be 
expected to dispossess themselves, force is necessary, /.<?. 
a Revolution to be carried through by the handworkers 
or so-called “ proletariate.” ^ The absolute power they 
must seize for this purpose is the “ Dictatorship of the 
Proletariate,” which, inasmuch as revolution cannot be. 
carried to success except by a few commanding spirits, 
means a supreme control, exerted not by a multitude of 
handworkers but by an educated oligarchy of their leaders, 
necessarily small and invested with a wide discretion ; for 
the larger the enterprise the more essential is a concentra- 
tion of executive power. What form this dictatorship 
will take when, ceasing to be militant, it has been per- 
manently established is a further question, on which 
some light is thrown by the creation in Russia of what 
is called the Republic of the Soviets, elective councils of 
ivorkers and peasants from which all but 'proletarians 
ire excluded.^ Democracy and the peaceful settlement 
)f all issues by constitutional methods disappear, super- 
leded by Revolution and Oligarchy. Writers of this 
ichool denounce the existing democracies, and especially 
heir legislatures, as “ bourgeois,” and propose to destroy 
hem. 

These two developments of the class spirit, one of 

' Some of the advocates of this doctrine ha\e been driven by necessity to recogni/e 
ad uic “ brain- worker 8,” but these seem to be reg»rded as exceptional cases, and it 
ocs not yet appear how they are to he dealt witlu 

* This vague term, drawn from the proletaru in the early Roman ponstltution 
icribed to Servius 'I'ullius, is most conveniently rendered by the tcft r^** hand-worken,’* 

5 the)^urc the class usually in llic minds of the writers who fmployfP!* 

* See note at end of this t^iapter. ^ 
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which expresses itself in the proclamation of a Class 
Waf, have startled the wealthier and middle sections^ 
of the most advanced, and especially of the •English- 
speaking nations. They did not understand why class 
sentiment should become so suddenly bitter, nor why, 
where constitutional means for redressing grievances 
exist, that sentiment should take a form which 
threatens the welfare of the whole people. Yet a 
little reflection suffices to show that the phenomena 
are not unprecedented. The resentment qf the wage- 
earners at the appropriation by employers of what seems 
an inordinately large part of the product of labour, 
and the vehemence of this resentment against the present 
generation of the wealthier class, which has shown far 
more sympathy with the aspirations of the worker than 
the two preceding generations had done, is an instance 
to verify the old saying, “ The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
Injustice always brings punishment in its train, but 
the spirit of revenge often grows witn time, and is 
stronger in the descendants of those who have suffered 
than it was in the sufferers themselves ; while the 
penalties fall not on those who did the wrong, but on 
their more innocent successors who are trying to atone 
for the past. The wretchedness* of the toiling masses 
in some industrial countries from 1780 till far down in • 
the nineteenth century left a legacy of bitterness which 
became actively conscious in their grandchildren, even 
as the oppressions borne by the peasantry and workers 
of France before 1780 gave birth to the passions that 
found vent in the ferocities of 1792. 

Men are shoaked to-day at the selfishness that 
threatens to paralyse all the industries of a country, 
and bring famine into the homes of the poor by a strike 
on railroads on in coal mines. But is not this only an 
extreme instance of the selfishness which springs up* in 
every class accustomed fo think first and think always 
of its own^yecial^ interests ? The feudal nobles o^the’ 
Middle Ages oppressed the peasantry all over Europe. 
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The manufacturing employers in some industrial countries 
•recked little of the sufferings of their work-people 
down texour own time. The European conquerors and 
settlers among uncivilized races have from the time of 
the Spanish Conquistadores in America ruthlessly ex- 
ploited the labour of those races and robbed them of 
their lands, so that even to-day it is hard to secure 
protection for African natives from the intruding whites. 
In all these cases there were among the oppressors many 
men kindly ^nd reasonable in the other relations of life, 
but constant association with their own class and the 
sense of personal interest benumbed their natural human 
sympathy, and made them forget that property and power 
have their duties as well as their rights. Piihh,g_ppinion 
restrains the selfishness of an individual, but the public 
opinion of a class possessed by the sense of a common, 
interest confirms the individual in his selfishness and 
blinds him to his own injustice. Those who preach 
the Class War are in this respect, except indeed as 
regards the ferocity of the means they employ in some 
Countries, no worse than the leaders of other selfish classes 
have been before, as they are also certainly no better. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine of the Class War, whith is to 
extinguish classes once for all, and the weapon of the 
General Strike, sound a new note of menace to the 
progress of mankind. They are not th^ result of Demo- 
cracy. It has, indeed, failed to prevent thefn, but it has 
not induced them, for they have arisen not in any sense 
from its principles, but out of historical and economic 
causes which would have been invoked more powerfully 
to produce discontent and insurrection under an auto- 
cratic or oligarchic Government, unless such a Govern- 
ment had possessed a military force strong enough to 
hold down a vast population. They are in reality an 
attack on Democracy, the heaviest blow ever directed 
against it, for they destroy the sense that a people is one 
moral and spiritual whole, botind together! by spiritual 
ties^ and their instrument is Revolution..*^ yhe sort ot 
revolution contemplated will not be a matter of this 
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year or the next ; it opens up a long vista of struggle 
by armed force, which would subject democratic govern- 
ments to a strain heavier than they have ever y«t had to 
bear. Strange and unexpected evolution 1 Democracy 
overthrows the despotism of the one man or the few who 
ruled by force, in order to transfer power to the People 
who are to rule by reason and the sense of their common 
interest in one another's welfare : and after two or three 
generations there arises from the bosom of the democracy 
an effort to overthrow it in turn by violence l^ecause it has 
failed to confer the expected benefits. The wheel has 
gone its full round ; and the physical Force which was 
needed to establish democracy is now employed to 
destroy it. 


NOTE 

The accounts that have reached England of the structure of the Soviet 
Government do not altogether agree, and that structure itself does not 
seem to be uniform over all Russia. The main lines, however, upon 
which it is constituted would appear to be as follows. The basis of th^ 
organization is a primary assembly or Soviet of all the workers in a 
particular factory and of the cultivators in a paiticular village, repre- 
sentativef going from these primary meeting* to higher Soviets. 'I'he 
scheme •is described in a statement purporting to come from Mr. 
Zinoviev, and prepared on behalf of the Third International, and em- 
bodied in a document issued in January 1920. 1 quote from it as 

printed in the book^f Mm R. W. Postgate, entitled The Bolshevik • 
Theory (Appenllix 1 V.)*: “ Th^ city workers’ Soviet consists of one 
delegate from each factory and more in proportion to the number of 
workers therein, together with delcga..es from each local unitn. 

“ For the peasants each village has its local Soviet which sends dele- 
gates to the Township Soviet, which in turn elects to the County Soviet, 
and this to the Provincial Soviet. • 

“ Every six months^ Ae city and provincial Soviets send delegates 
to the Ail Russia Congress of Soviets, which is the supreme governing 
body of the country, and decides upon the policies which are to govern 
the country for the next six months. This Congress elects a Central Execu- 
tive Committee of, two hundred which is to carry out these policies, 
and also elects a Cabinet (th§ Council of Peoples’ Commissars) who, are 
the heads of Government Departments. These Commissars can be 
recalled at ^y fime by the Central Executive Committee, as the members 
of all Soviets jg’^tflso |je very easily recalled b;^ their constituents §f. any 
time. 
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' . ... < 

“These Soviets are not only Legislative bodies but also Executive organs. 

.In the intervals between the meetings of the All Russia Congresses of 
Soviets the Central Executive Committee is the supreme porter. It 
meets at least every two months, and in the meantime the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars directs the country. . . . The workers are organized in 
industrial Unions ; each factory is a local Union, and the Shop Com- 
mittee elected by the workers is its Executive Committee. T^he All 
Russia Central Executive Committee of the federated Unions is elected 
by the Annual Trade Union Convention ; a Scale Committee elected by 
it fixes the wages of all categories of workers. . . . The Unions are a 
branch of the Government, and this Government is the most highly cen- 
tralized govemg^ent that exists. It is also the most democratic government 
in history, for all the organs of Government are in constant touch with 
the worker masses, and constantly sensitive to their will. Moreover, the 
Local Soviets all over Russia have complete autonomy to manage their 
own local affairs, provided they carry out the national policies laid down 
by the Soviet Congress. Also the Soviet Government represents only the 
workers and ^pannot help but act in the workers’ interests.” 

It will be noted that whereas the City Soviets send their delegates 
directly to the All Russia Congress — there are few populous cities in Russia 
— the Peasants’ or Village Soviets send their delegates to the I'ot^mship 
Soviet, and it to the County Soviet, and it to the Provincial Soviet, which 
alone sends its delegates direct to the Congress. (The soldiers arc also 
allowed to have delegates from their Soviets, which seem to be military 
units resembling the old-time regiments.) Moreover, the representation of 
the peasants is so arranged as to be much smaller in proportion to numbers 
than that of the city workers, the system having been framed upon the 
lines of manufacturing and not of agricultural industry, and 'the Pro- 
vincial Congress containing delegates from the Town as well as thj Village 
Soviets, so that the workers have a double represen tatioa So far a^ 
appears, representation is no! even in Workers’ Soviets proportioned to 
the size of each Soviet, or in other words, dt is rmt provided that con- 
stituencies should be approximately equal in nUmbers. It ought to be 
added that a well-informed authority, who obtained first-hand informa- 
tion from Communist leaders in' Russia, states that the whole of this 
“ constitutional machinery ” is practically controlled by the separate 
organization o( that comparatively small body, the Communist part)' 
(Dr. Haden Guest in the London Times, Sept. 1920). 

This scheme of Government by a series' of local bodies, primary 
assemblies both administrative and elective, senciing delegates ao bodies 
for larger areas, and these again to bodies for still larger areas up to the 
Supreme Congress for the wiiole country which appoints and supervises 
the small Supreme Administrative Council, is ingenious and interesting 
as ^ novel form of constitution. It is not necessarily connected with 
“ Bolshevism ” or any form of Commu^iism, and deserves to be studied, 
apart from any doctrines, on its own merits. Nor need It necessarily he 
base^ on work in factories, for, so far as regard^ the^^jjjpuJtural popu 
lation, it is apparentl/tas much local as vocational, rrofessing to be, 
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and being indeed on paper eminentiy democratic, it seems eminently 
likely 40 be worked as an oligarchy, for it gives every opportunity for^ 
intriguers to secure majorities in each of the ‘bodies and control the" 
whole power of what is really — though the name is repucBated — the 
old “ State ** in a slightly altered dress. If, however, we imagine such 
a cons^titution honestly worked, in an intelligent and educated people, 
by men desiring only the common weal, it would have two merits, the 
one that of helping the best talent of the nation to rise to the top, 
the other that of enabling the opinion of the whole nation to be 
promptly ascertained ^^ithout the cost and delay of a General 
Referendum, for the same issue could be simultaneously propounded 
to all the local Soviets, and their answers forthwith transmitted to 
headquarters. It is a pity that the experiment of working this con- 
stitution did not have a fair trial, but it is admitted on all hands that 
the elections of delegates were practically farcical, being so managed 
by those in actual control as to secure the delegates they approved, and 
thereby make the composition of the Congress and Central Liecutive 
Committe# just what they desired. This was of course to be expected, 
for revolutionaries rarely permit themselves to be stopped^ by scruples. 
If they do, they perish like the Girondins in 1793. Those to whom their 
aim is supremely sacred have in ecclesiastical as well as civil strife usually 
justified the means, whatever they may be, thnt promise to attain it. 



CHAPTER LXXIX 

f 

DEMOCRACY AND THE COMMUNIST STATE 

The age in which we live has seen a phenomenon without 
precedent in world history. The old relation of the 
richer and the poorer classes has been reversed! Here- 
tofore, with a few transient exceptions in some small 
republics, the richer class have ruled, usually legally, 
always practically. Now, however, with the establish- 
ment of universal suffrage over nearly the whole civilized 
world, legal power has completely passed to the poorer 
‘strata of society, for, being everywhere the majority, they 
have the whole machinery of government at their disposal. 
Of the old problems, “ Who shall share in power7 and 
“ Under what constitutional forms shall power be 
exercised } ” the formfcr has been settled by’ giving equal 
voting power to all, and the latter h?s fallen into the 
background because it is now everywhere 'assumed that 
the best forms are those which secure to the multitude 
the most complete and direct’ control of legislation 
and administration. The new and live question which 
fills men’s thoughts is. In < what ways will the masses 
use the power they have obtained to improve their 
material condition .? Already the range of governmental 
action intended to benefit them and to bring economic 
equality nearer by laying constantly increasing burdens 
on the rich has been extended. • Many schemes are in 
the air for extending that action still more widely. Such 
' scljpmes agree in proposing to. assign kinds of 

functions to public administrators which have hitherto 
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been left to private enterprise, and for some at least of 
whicli the existing machinery of free governments seems* 
unfitted. Even the present structure of government, 
the present organization of departments, the present 
methods of legislation may prove inadequate. 

The most extreme form of these efforts to secure what 
is called Social Justice by a more equal distribution of 
worldly goods takes the form of what is sometimes called 
Communism or Collectivism, a vague term, as the term 
Socialism is also vague, for both are taken* in different 
senses by different writers and party groups advocat- 
ing all sorts of theories or schemes. Communism I 
understand as that type of scheme (whatever its details) 
which proposes to extinguish (or greatly restrict) private 
property, and to supersede the free action of kidividuals 
in commerce and productive industry by the action of 
the State. Some plans go much further than others, 
and contemplate more drastic me thods ; some would 
change existing conditions gradually and by peaceful 
methods, others suddenly and completely by revolution. 
These distinctions need not here and now concern us.* 
To rtate and discuss them would be an endless task ; it 
is suf^cient for my present purpose to enquire what 
effect the^ application to a democratic government of 
Communistic principles will hav^ upon the working of 
such a government. 

It seems \o have been generally assumed that existing 
constitutions and methods might continue, for few pro- 
posals for any great changes in them were propounded 
or discussed until the Soviets were set up in Russia in 
1917. Still it is wprth while to enquire how far such 
democracies as we«see in France, Australia, Britain, and 
the United States, created for functions much more 
restricted than those which Communism would assign 
to them, will prove qualified to discharge these new 
functions. To put it* shortly. What will Democracy 
be in a Communist State ? Need such a Communist 
State, once^qtebli^hed, be a Republic ? Might rit^not 
have at its head a monarch, or an oligarchy of highly 
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trained officials, who could be trusted to administer 
' its affairs, the permanence of the Communist arjinge- 
ments being guaranteed by the will of the mass of the 
people, since they would of course approve and main- 
tain a system which was conferring on them the Jong- 
expected benefits ? Theoretically such an oligarchy, 
steadier than a democracy, but controlled by a watchful 
public opinion, is possible, and might do its work effi- 
ciently. Practically, however, we may safely assume that 
a governme/it created by the masses and maintained to 
secure their interests and protect them against a return 
of Capitalism or any other kind of exploitation would, 
whatever it became when it got to work, be proposed 
and created under forms purporting to place it under 
popular control, Le, to base it on universal suffrage, 
whether acting in a large area through a representative 
assembly or in a small area or areas by direct popular 
voting. Universal satisfaction will, it is presumed, make 
force needless for its support. 

What sort of a Government, then, will a Communist 
'State have, and in what respects will it differ in scope and 
nature from such democracies as the world has hitherto 
known ? For the sake of clearness and simplicity let us 
regard it in its full development as a State^ in which 
private property has disappeared, every man working for 
the community only, while the community, allotting to 
him the particular work which he is to ao, gives him 
in return a due provision of food, lodging, and clothing 
for the daily needs of himself* and his family (if the 
Family is allowed to remain ^). To assume the extinc- 
tion of private property is* to go, far. We need not 
argue whether the holding of property is a ^Natural 
Right, as the Frenchmen of 1789 said, or Theft, as 
Proudhon said. Enough to note that not a few thinkers 
have advocated its extinction, and that in the only 
country in which these thinkers have gained control 
they propose to extinguish it, though at •present they 

few CommunUtfc thcoriats from the Says of *PUto tuggesced its dis- 
appearance. * ^ 
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are only preparing for that step, and have not got so 
far to persuade the peasants to relinquish their land/ 
Some carry it less far, allowing the worker to retain for 
himself a certain amount of property wherewith to 
gratify his own tastes. Yet another school, that which 
is called Guild Socialism, proposes to assign all the 
greater industries not to the State, but to organized 
bodies of workers, each of which is to control the 
management and dispose of the products of its industry. 
For the purpose of our present enquiry, ^ however, I 
must not attempt to examine either these differences or 
other schemes for turning the State to Communistic 
ends, or reconstructing it on a Communistic basis. Let 
us assume that in one full-blown form of reconstruction 
01 another private property has disappeared. •All are to 
work for the State, and the State is to provide for all. 
It thus becomes a sort of business corporation for the 
purposes of production and distribution, every citizen 
being a shareholder in this vast industrial company and 
receiving his dividend in the form either of money (if 
money remains) or of food and other necessaries of 
comforts of life.^ 

W^th the economic arguments advanced for and against 
the creatipn of such a Slate I have here nothing to do. 
Its advocates have the prima faHe advantage of being 
able to denounce existing economic conditions to the 
top of their* bent, for few defend those conditions, and 
the wish to better them rc'^eives much sympathy from 
all who feel that the good things of the world are and 
always have been unequally distributed, some getting 
more than they deserve (so far as any one can attempt 
to estiyiate desertsp), others less, so that many readjust- 
ments are desirable, though, considering how much 
more the enjoyment of life is affected by such things as 
health, strength, and temper than it is by abundance of 
• • 

' 1 take this as the extreme formf and though the present rulers of Russia liavc 
shrunk from carrying it out, it seems to be the form they approve. But whether this 
b': so or not, the pr’saciples and yiethods involved in any form which a complete 
governmental conlr^ of industry may take, need tu b<* considered as respecti' their 
compatibility with existing democratic institutions. 
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worldly goods, it will always be impossible to distribute 
happiness in any * sort of equal measure. Assu;/iing, 
however; that efforts must be made to reduce the in- 
equalities due to Nature and Chance by creating the 
largest possible equality in material conditions, difficulties 
arise regarding the methods to be employed, and these 
lie as much in the spheres of ethics and psychology as 
in those of economic science. The' critics of a Com- 
munistic system argue that it rests upon assumptions 
regarding the action of human motives and the possibility 
of raising the average moral level of human character 
which are discountenanced, or at least unverified, by 
experience. The Communist replies that under new 
conditions which will call out the best and reduce the 
worst impulses that level is sure to rise, and men will 
work as zealously for the Community as they have ever ' 
done for themselves.^ The critic rejoins that history 
records no such moral progress, steadily advancing during 
the last three thousand years, as to entitle us to expect 
that man will become more unselfish and altogether 
more virtuous. 

When the critic further remarks that under^ Com- 
munism men will soon begin to regret the loss of free 
self-determination, and will rebel against the control 
of their acts and opinions by the power of the com- 
munity exercised through officials ^presumably no better 
than themselves, the Communist answers 'that a new 
generation will quickly grow up which will not regret 
what it has never enjoyed, and will be so much more 
comfortable ‘under the ordered paternalism into which 
it has been born than its aucestpr^ were in their un- 
chartered freedom, as to look baoic with pi^ and 
wonder on the Dark Ages of capitalist rule and selfish 
competition. 

These questions belong to the study of Man as a 
>ocial being, and the one test which can be profitably 
ipplied to all the schemes referred to is their conformity 

* B" men do not so work-in Australia for the tiovcrnfccnt, Explanation given 
s that tliis happens because I capitalistic Government docs not commstld their loyalty. 
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to the tendencies of Human Nature, for to political 
science, so far as it can be deemed. a science, may be* 
applied the maxim which Bacon applied to the»physical 
sciences : Natura non nisi parendo vincitur. There is 
pron^ise of good in any system which recognizes and 
turns to account the better tendencies in man and tries 
to repress the worse, and a prospect of failure for any 
system which ignotes the latter. Some, we have reason 
to believe, are susceptible of improvement, but how far 
susceptible, no one can determine ; and ^ the maxim 
warns us that where any of them has the permanence 
and strength of that which we call a Law of Nature, 
it cannot be ignored. A Communist or an Anarchist who 
expects to reconstruct Society, each in his own way, 
nust be an optimist, strung up to so high* a tension 
as to believe that in t!ic new world he seeks to create 
men will be renewed in the spirit of their minds and 
be themselves purer and nobler creatures. The fact 
chat the conduct of such an one may lower instead 
of raising our hopes for human progress does not 
necessarily discredit his doctrines, nor do the violencft 
and cruelty and perfidy which he or any other preacher 
of revolution may employ to reach h’s ends condemn 
those ends any more than the cruelties of the Inquisition 
condemn the religion in whose Supposed interest they 
were perpetrate^. Revolutionists intoxicated with their 
own aims i^ecoil from no means needed to secure their 
ascendancy, because they have not learnt, in Cromwell’s 
famous phrase, to believe it possible that they may be 
mistaken. 

To see what kind of organization that huge Co- 
operative Compauy, the Communist State, will require, 
let us consider what functions its Government, once set 
a-going, will have to discharge. It will develop and 
manage all the natural sources of wealth, the land, the 
minerals, the water power. It will establish and direct 
all industries, works, electric power stations, factories, 
iron and'chemica\ wor^s, and so forth. It will administer 
all the means of communication by "land, water, an^S air, 
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ncluding those with foreign < < ‘untries. It will provide 
State physicians and hospitals, . td will found and manage 
ill educational institutions, the elementary school 
ap to the university, appointing and remunerating the 
teachers and directing the curricula. It will plan, execute, 
md maintain all public works, including dwellings for the 
ritizens ; will provide public amusements and means 
3f enjoyment, including theatres, ' concerts, picture 
galleries and libraries ; will undertake the dissemina- 
tion of news, ^ conducting and supervising newspapers and 
magazines, and printing books. Presumably — and the 
practice of the Russian Communists suggests this course, 
which indeed had the approval of Rousseau and of 
Bebel — it will exercise a censorship, at least to the extent 
Df forbidding the publication of any literature impugning 
the system of government or tending to create dis- 
content, and may therefore have to forbid religions 
likely to distract men from their allegiance to the State ; 
while as the obligation to work is universal, priests 
will not be excused from discharging it. The State 
ruthorities will of course feed and clothe the citizen, 
possibly allowing him, or at least her, so much 
choice in the kind of garments to be worn ‘ as is 
compatible with the principle of equal treatment for 
dl. They must also •maintain public ordfer' by pro- 
dding a police, for though theft will l^ave disappeared 
mth property (except as an offence against ‘the State), ^ 
offences against the persoa may continue, requiring the 
•etention of penal laws and courts and prisons. 

Whether ‘an army and navy will be needed depends 
ipon whether neighbouring ♦or competing nations also 
lave been converted to Communism. * «Such a conversion 
»eems to be expected by Communistic thinkers generally, 
ind is indeed almost essential to the success of the idea. 
% however, there remain States which st?.nd out, main- 

aining their old selfish and probably aggressive policies, 

« 

t 

* A man. might of course steal articles belonging to the State, but as fte could not. 
nder conditions which w^i then prevail, makc*niuch use or gpliat he titole, there 
ould be little temptation, t 
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this happy future cannot be expected, and defence will 
still ’have to be provided, with the incidental danger of 
creating military chiefs and an armed force dangerous 
to the system of government. Should Communism 
sprQ^d over the whole earth, not only will foreign policy 
be simplified, but internal economic arrangements also 
will gain. No country can within itself have the means 
of providing for all its needs. Few European countries 
can do so even as regards food. The abolition of customs 
duties on imports, peace being assured and^ private pro- 
perty gone, would make life easier for every country by 
cheapening many articles. 

Against the many new functions devolving on this 
gigantic bureaucracy which will have taken over all 
that wa*s formerly done by individual action, ihere must 
be set some functions hitherto exercised by governments 
which it may drop. Little legislation will be called for. 
Property having gone, there will be no contracts, and 
consequently no courts to try civil suits and no lawyers to 
argue them, a loss to which many persons will reconcile 
themselves.^ No more family quarrels over wills, nt> 
calls by rate collectors to vex the householder 1 The 
house he inhabits will not be his own, but he will live 
rent and rate free, owing to the State nothing but 
his labour, which will, in the view of most Com- 
munists, be a flight burden, cheerfully borne in an » 
altruistic sp\rit. • 

In order to prepare the Communist State for these 
many tasks, its chiefs* and guides must determine the 
principles on which work is to be allotted to each 
citizen, and what form his remuneration is to take. 
Equality and Justice are to rule. But how are Equality 
and Justice to be secured as between different classes 
of producers, hand-workers and brain-workers, the skilled 
and the unskilled, the strong and the weak, the in- 
dustrious and the indolent ? If the work assigned is 

^ Whether actions for tort ” sounding in damages ” will remain when civil damages 
have been abolibhed«||rith tile extinction of private propeit.y is a question which, j|owever 
interesting, can stand over. 
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more agreeable, shall it be remunerated on a lower 
scale ? If it requires more skill, is the scale ter be 
higher ? «or if the value of the work is to count, how is 
value to be estimated ? A code of laws will be needed 
to settle these matters. Great will be the power of 
the officials, who not only allot work but direct and 
superintend it, and select for the higher posts persons 
who have proved their superior fitliess. Regulations 
must be enacted prescribing the modes of choosing 
officials, thejr terms of office, the method of superin- 
tending them, and the discipline to be applied to the 
workers of all grades, since not even the sanguine 
optimist can rely on the absence of “slackers.’' But 
the most important matter of all will be to find means 
for securing the choice of the persons best fitted to 
manage the chief departments of the Company’s work 
for the nation, and especially of the Board of Directors 
who provide for the proper correlation of these depart- 
ments and select the departmental heads. Everything 
will depend upon the skill and judgment of this supreme 
Board of Control. Technical scientific knowledge would 
seem to be essential for its members as well as for heads 
of departments. Those who manage such vast brdnehes 
of work as agriculture and mining, transportation and 
education, will be the feal masters and mainstays of the 
nation, and it is for their capacity tha^ they must be 
selected. Who is to judge capacity*? If the Direct- 
ing Board are to do so, they, as well as the managing 
heads, must possess not only the requisite mastery of 
applied science and administrative skill, but an unusual 
measure of discernment and honesty. 

Similar questions arise with regard ito the assignment 
of particular persons to particular kinds of work for 
which they seem to be, or represent themselves to be, 
specially qualified, intellectually or physically, for not 
evej^ one who seeks the vocation of a cricketer or a 
metaphjsician can expect his aspirations to b« gratified; 
ind such questions must arise also pver promotiohs in the 
/arioiis branches of * technical and administrative work. 
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Efficiency can be secured only by promotion based 
upoli^ merit. Excellence in the middle and lower grades 
of work can be judged only by those wh© in the 
higher grades know and can estimate the performances 
of tjieir subordinates. As every one will be a worker, 
every citizen career in life will depend upon the 
opinion formed of him by his superiors. In the civil 
services of Britain and Germany promotions have been 
generally made honestly, but in those countries the 
departments have been for many years^ kept apart 
from partisan, if not always from social influences. 
In a community where there is no property and all 
fare alike, no one will be able to obtain favour by 
giving good dinners, but can any barrier be erected 
capable of excluding feminine arts or the» claims of 
relationship ? How are officials to be prevented from 
putting their sons-iti-law into ** soft jobs,'' probably by 
way of secret log-rolling with fri'-'nds in other offices ? 
The most solemnly respectable of Directors, the most 
capable head of a department, will want watching in the 
exercise of powers which determine the fortunes anti 
may arouse the suspicions of those beneath them. One 
cannot help using the word “ beneath." It seems a 
relic of the old time when there were distinctions of 
rank. But although social rank >^ill have vanished, there 
will still be, for ^ere cannot but be, distinctions of official • 
authority. ^ Ifiere must always be some one to direct the 
work, others to perform it ; and there must be, always and 
everywhere, some disciplinary enforcement of compliance, 
for if, in order to maintain equality, those elected to 
command are constantly changed, will not experience 
be lost and authority disappear ? Nations which allow 
the soldiers to elect their officers find before long that 
the officers must be allowed to enforce stern discipline 
if the army is. not to break down in face of the enemy. 
In a peaceful bureaucracy instant obedience is -less 
supremely needed at a* given moment, but obedience 
there •must i)e,^ and, unless human nature is quite 
transformed,^ it is unattainable without compulsion. 
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Will not the Communist State have to choose bctweet 
Efficiency and Equality ? ^ ^ " 

Whatj then, will be the relation of this kind of State 
to Democracy? In these new conditions, what will 
remain to those representative assemblies through wjhich 
the people have declared their will ? Although some 
extremist writers have denounced legislatures and demo- 
cracy and the State itself as all “ capit!ilistic/* the People 
can hardly mean, in becoming a body of workers officered 
by bureaucrats, to relinq lish the sovereignty they exercise 
by universal suffrage. 

Much of the work hitherto perfcnncd by repre- 
sentative assemblies will doubtless have disappeared, and 
the basis of representation may be no longer territorial, 
but perhaps vocational. On many subjects there will he 
little legislation, no taxation, since every one’s con- 
tribution will be rendered in his labour, hardl) any 
debates on foreign affairs (if Communism spreads over 
the world), nor any on military or naval affairs. Some 
administrative subjects will remain, on which the citizens 
rtiay express their wishes to the reigning bureaucracy, 
such as the kind of drinks, alcoholic or not, to be 
supplied to the citizens, and the subjects to be faught 
in State schools. The questions now in controversy 
between the friends of ‘the ancient classics and those of 
modern languages or physical science wijl probably have 
been ended by the extinction of the former subjects before 
Communism arrives, but conflicts between the advocates 
of cinemas, of the drama, and of concerts respectively, as 
pleasures to be provided for the people, may be more 
protracted ; and if there is a surpli^s ^after providing for 
food, clothing, and housing, shall literature claim a 
share, the State, as being the only publisher, determining 
which poets shall be preferred ? The main business 
will, however, be the supervision of the iadministrative 
departments, the examination of their accounts, reports 

• 

* ^ An inurcsting examination of the difficultic* that may ariig in the %«mageme4.t 
of induagries by the State mayd^e found in a book ptiblishe^ anoi:^rnou«ly m England 
some Years aeo entitled f^ox Oiamantis. 
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on their work in production, a judgment of the wisdom 
of t?heir policy in the appropriation of labour to conv 
peting demands for its application, and thd way in 
which the powers of allotting work and bestowing 
pro^iotions have been exercised. This last -mentioned ' 
topic will, if responsibility is to be enforced on the 
bureaucracy, be the most fertile field for criticism, 
for every memba: of the assembly as well as every 
one of his constituents will have a personal interest, al! 
alike being servants of the country. Even if members 
of the legislature are exempted from any other work 
during their term of legislative service, it will be lard 
for them to criticize freely those who have been and 
may again be their official superiors. Will the same 
spirit of deference to authority come to pervade the 
soldiers of the Industrial Army as that which sapped the 
spirit of liberty in military Prussia ? 

What place will there be for political parties in the 
new Commonwealth, which will be not a State in the 
old sense, but a Co-operative Company for agricultural 
and manufacturing production and distribution, and cm 
what issues will elections turn ? If they be those of 
most Consequence to every citizen, viz. the conditions 
of his own work and remuneration, are they to be settled 
by the people at elections or by their representatives 
in the legislature, or»if the latter are to have the power, 
of displacing officials whose exercise of their authority 
has displeased sections of the voters, who are, as workers, 
subject to that authdrity, how will discipline and the 
continuity of administrative policy be preserved 

Of the prizes oflFeredtin former days to ambition, 
only Power will Bemain, for wealth will be unattainable, 
while*eminence in art and letters will depend upon the 
favour of official patrons who have been chosen for their 
scientific knowledge and executive capacity. Without 
their favour neither .poet nor painter will be abb to 
reach the •people, for the press will of course be in the 
hands •of the. ruling ^officials, who will provide for thfe 
people the proper views as well as the proper liews. 
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Of Power there will apparently be one kind only, that 
attached to a high place in the official hierarchy, t6 be 
won, if the system is to work, not by rhetorical gifts or 
lavish promises to the masses, but by the talent of the 
administrator. Eloquence and the demagogic arts .that 
have flourished under popular governments will be as 
much out of place in the bureaucracy as in a meeting of 
railway directors. The qualities by which a man will rise 
will be those which bring men to the top of the Treasury 
or Admiralty or Post Office in the permanent civil 
service of countries like France, Germany, or England ; 
but the men may probably be still mor^e remarkable, 
for the civil service, being the only career, will draw 
to itself, like a magnet, all the talent of the country. 
The legislative assembly will doubtless still offer an 
arena to debaters, but if it interferes with administration 
and pitchforks men into high posts because they are 
fluent in speech, the principles on which the system is 
based will be violated and efficiency must suffer. 

These observations suggest that schemes of a Com- 
itiunistic nature contemplate a condition of political and 
economic life, the latter overshadowing the former, to 
which the familiar institutions of Democracy seem ill 
adapted. Democracy as it exists to-day and Communism 
as It is preached, agreeing with Democracy (as against 
some other forms of Socialistic dcctrir^e) in regarding 
the nation as one homogeneous whole, differ in this, 
that Communism regards it as primarily an Economic 
whole existing for the purposes of production and dis- 
tribution, while the apostles of Democracy regarded it as 
primarily a Moral and Intellectual whole, created for the 
sake of what the ancient philosophers, called the Good 
Life. It was to be expected that the political institutions 
established with a view to the latter theory and aim 
should be ill suited to the former purposes. 

How the present forms and mechanism of Democracy 
should be remodelled to do the work which Communist 
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notion of what the Socialist or Communist State’ will 
be, •a subject on which the different schools called 
SociHistic differ widely. I have here, for the sake of 
simplicity, taken for examination that particular form in 
which private property is not permitted, because it is ' 
well to see to what results a logical development of 
Equalitarian and Communistic principles will lead. 
Although some ©f the questions I have suggested 
as fit to be considered will not arise in States 
which allow property to survive, still in all communities 
where Government, or any authority created by the 
State, assumes the exclusive control of industry, 
problems of this kind cannot but emerge ; and the 
nearer any form approaches to the extreme form here 
dealt with, the more need will there be for. such a re- 
shaping of existing institutions as will adapt them to 
the requirements of a State built on economic relations 
and making their adjustment on the principle of equality 
its primary aim. 



CHAPTER LXXX 


THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 

A STUDY of the various forms government has taken 
cannot but raise the question what ground there is for 
the assumption that democracy is its final form — an 
unwarranted assumption, for whatever else history 
teaches, it gives no ground for expecting finality in any 
human institution. All material things are in a per- 
petual flux. The most ancient heavens themselves, in 
which mankind has seen the changeless radiance of 
Eternity, are subject to this law, moving towards some 
unknown destination, with new stars blazing forth 
from time to time only to vanish again into darkness ; nor 
can we tell whether the substances which make lip the 
Universe may not themselves be changing, so'short has 
been the period during which we have ^bserved them. 

So, too, in human affairs t}\p thing that hath been is 
not, and the thing that is can never return, because its 
having existed is a new fact added to the chain of 
causation ; knd therefore those Eastern cosmologies 
which tried to help men to conceive of infinity by 
imagining a succession of cycles *c;ndlessly repeating 
themselves, were obliged to make each cycle erfd with 
a destruction of all things in order that creation might 
start afresh, unaffected by what had,, gone before. 
That which the ancient poet said of the mind of man, 
that it changes with every refeurning sun,^ is true of 

• ' Toioy yhp vbo% hri emxBovlwv ivdpdjiwv • 

olov (Tr‘ ^iMp dyTf<ri tottjp dvdpwy re Bern re {Oiiyss. xviii. 136). 
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nations also, whose thoughts and temper vary from year 
to ytar, and true also of the institutions men create, 
which are no sooner called into being than they* disclose 
unexpected defects, and begin to decay in one part while 
still growing in another. 

Within the century and a half of its existence in the 
modern world free government has passed through many 
phases, and seems *now to stand like the traveller who 
on the verge of a great forest sees many paths diverging 
into its recesses and knows not whither ope or other 
will lead him. 

Whoever attempts to forecast the course systems of 
government will take must therefore begin from the 
two propositions that the only thing we know about the 
Future ts that it will differ from the Past, and that the 
only data we have for conjecturing what the Future may 
possibly bring with it are drawn from observations of 
the Past, or, in other words, from that study of the tend- 
encies of human nature which gives ground for expecting 
from men certain kinds of action in certain states of 
fact. We cannot refrain from conjecture. Yet to 
realize how vain conjectures are, let us Imagine ourselves 
to be in the place of those who only three or four 
generations ago failed to forecast what the next following 
generation would see. Let us suppose Burke, Johnson, 
and Gibbon sittipg together at a dinner of The Club 
in 1769, the year when Napoleon and Wellington 
were born, and the talk facing on the politics of the 
European Continent. Did they have any presage of the 
future ? The causes whence the American* Revolution 
and the French Revolution were to spring, and which 
would break the sleep of the peoples in Germany and 
Italy, might, one would think, have already been dis- 
cerned by three such penetrating observers, but the 
only remarks mpst of us recall as made then and for some 
years afterwards to note symptoms of coming dangers 
were made .by a French traveller, who said that the 
extinction* of French po^wer in Canada had weakened the 
tie between thS American colonies an 3 .Great Britain, *and 
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by an English traveller who saw signs of rottenness in the 
•French Monarchy. » Men stood on the edge of stupend- 
ous chaiTges, and had not a glimpse of even the outlines 
of those changes, not discerning the causes that were 
already in embryo beneath their feet, like seeds hidden 
under the snow of winter, which will shoot up under 
the April sunlight. How much more difficult has it 
now become to diagnose the symptoms of an age in 
which the interplay of economic forces, intellectual forces, 
moral and religious forces is more complex than ever 
heretofore, incomparably more complex than it had 
seemed to be before discovery had gone far in the 
spheres of chemistry, physics, and biology, before educa- 
tion had been diffused through all classes, before every 
part of the world had been drawn into relations with 
every other part so close that what affects one must 
affect the rest. 

Nevertheless, since conjecture cannot be repressed, 
and the tendencies of human nature remain as a perma- 
nent factor, let us see whether men’s behaviour in the past 
hiay not throw some glimmer of light upon the future. 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans find it so 
natural a thing that men should be interested in politics, 
that they assume men will always be so interested’ But 
is it really true — so Students of history wlll ask — that 
this interest can be counted on to Jast For a thousand 
years, after the days of the kst republicaAs of Rome, 
the most civilized peoples of Europe cared nothing for 
politics and left government in the hands of their kings 
or chiefs. "Greek democracy had been destroyed by 
force more than a century earlier, and little regret was 
expressed at its extinction. The last blows struck for 
republican freedom in Rome were struck not*'by the 
people, but by a knot of oligarchs, most of whom had 
their personal reasons for slaying the rg^’eat Dictator. 
No one thought of trying to revive free self-government 
in Italy or Greece or around the coasts of ^he Aegean, 
'where hundreds of republics had bloomed 4 ttd died. 
When the Italian cities shook off the yokS of local lords 
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or bishops in the eleventh and twelfth centuries nearly 
all of these new republics passed before long under the* 
sway of new despots, and few were the attempts made 
to recover freedom. The ancient doctrine that power 
issues from the people came to light when the study 
of the Roman Law was resumed, but nobody tried to 
apply it, not even under such teaching as came from 
Marsilius*of Padua, ^ when he used the tenet as a 
weapon in the great conflict between the Emperor and 
the Pope. Cities and nations seemed to reck little of 
their rights : a tyrant might now and then be over- 
thrown, but there was no reviviscence of the love of 
liberty. Since the days of Augustus the lives of the mass 
of mankind had been filled by labour in field or mine or 
workshop ; the pleasures and the interests they had in 
common were given to War, and still more to Religion, 
which like a stream, sometimes full and strong, sometimes 
half lost in the swamps of supers; Ition, bore down the 
relics of the old civilization. Without the stimulus which 
the ecclesiastical struggles of the sixteenth century gave 
to the sense of individual independence in the northerrf 
half of Europe, this stagnation of political life might 
have lasted longer than in fact it did. If it be said that 
the conditions of the Roman Empire and the Dark Ages 
can never* recur, now that the satise of civic right has 
spread widely, n^w when political equality is guaranteed 
by the pas^on for social and economic equality, the 
answer is that although tho''>e particular conditions will 
indeed not recur, we dan well imagine other conditions 
which might have a like effect. The thing did happen : 
and whatever has happened may happen again. Peoples 
that had known and prized political freedom resigned it, 
did not* much regret it, and forgot it. 

Can we, looking back over the nineteenth century, 
think of any causes or conditions that might once again 
bring about this indifference ? We must not forget 
that the sense of civic ri^t and passion for equality just 
referred* fo are. nowhere felt by all the people, in manv 

♦ I* • , * . . 

' In hia extraordmary book the Dejensor Pscis^ published in 1 327 
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countries not even by a majority, in some only by a 
•small minority. Is it possible that a nation, tired of 
politics And politicians, may be glad to be saved the 
trouble of voting ? In France the peasantry and the 
educated bourgeoisie acquiesced in the despotispi of 
Louis Napoleon, pleased to have the promise of a quiet 
life, as at Rome not only the multitude but the bulk 
of those who cultivated literature aiid philosophy had 
welcomed the rule of Augustus. In Prussia, after the , 
military triumphs of 1866 and 1870 had made monarchy 
popular, the middle and professional classes allowed 
themselves to be militarized and monarchized in spirit, 
preferring commercial prosperity, efficient administration, 
and the growth of the nation’s power to a continuance 
of the efforts their fathers had made against Bismarck’s 
rule when taxes were levied without the consent of the 
Landtag and constitutional reforms were refused. So 
the forward movement passed into the hands of others 
who, desiring economic levelling rather than political 
liberty, sought the latter chiefly for the sake of the former, 
while the Freisinnige Parteiy which represented the tradi- 
tions of 1848-9, withered away, losing support in every 
class. *■ 

In Spain a republic, hastily set up in 1873, gained 
so little support thatf it was quickly foltbwed by a 
restoration of the old monarchy v an^ when in 1890 
universal suffrage was established th'e gift bxcited little 
interest and has made little practical difference to policies 
or to administration, though in a few of the Eastern sea- 
ports Socialist and Anarchist groups are occasionally 
enabled by it to return a few members of extreme opinions. 
Elsewhere constituencies are contfcjled and elections 
manipulated by local Bosses (commonly called Caciques ^), 
whose rule, a source of profit to themselves, is acquiesced 
in by the bulk of the citizens. There (jould hardly be 
a more instructive refutation of the notion that a taste 
for the exercise of political rights is a natural character- 
istic of civilized man than this mdiffergice tb« politics 

^ A term from the name of a chief among American aboriginei. 
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of an ancient nation which has produced wonderful 
explorers, conquerors, and statesmen, and made splendid* 
contributions to literature, learning, and art. • 

In some countries we see to-day the richer class 
refusing to enter the legislatures, and voting only be- 
cause they fear for their wealth, while in many the centre 
of gravity in political thought as well as in action has 
shifted frftm methods of government and legal reforms 
to economic issues. These last-named issues have, as 
already observed, come so to dominate the m^nds of large 
sections of certain peoples as to make them willing to 
sacrifice liberty itself, or at least the institutions which 
have hitherto safeguarded liberty, for the sake of that 
fundamental reconstruction of society which they desire. 
The revolution that is to effect this purpose is repre- 
sented as a transient flood, needed to sweep away the 
barriers Capitalism has set up. But is the stream likely 
to return to its ancient channel Will the forcible 
methods revolution uses be renounced ? 

Among the questions which men now ask about the 
Future none is more momentous than this : Will it be* 
as heretofore, a future of War, or —even if only in the 
middle distance — a future of Peace ? If wars continue, 
the smaller free States may conceivably be vanquished 
and annexed or incorporated by^thei’* stronger neigh- 
bours. This how the republics of ancient Greece 
and Italy perished ; thu» was freedom extinguished In 
Athens and Achaia ; thus did the republic o^ Florence 
fall in the sixteenth ’century. In conquering Rome 
herself it was the vast extension of her dominions that 
made monarchy inevitable. 

One road only* has in the Past led into democracy, 
viz. the wish to be rid of tangible evils, but the roads 
that have led or may lead out of democracy are many. 
Some few of them may be mentioned. 

If wars continue, the direction of Foreign Policy, a 
function which was of supreme importance in the city 
republic^* of the aijcienf and mediaev|il world, may ^aih 
become so, especially among those small new States of 
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Europe and Western Asia which have territorial or 

commercial disputes with their neighbours. Tjli the 
relation^ of European peoples with one another become 
more stable than they are to-day, the spirit of nationality, 
accentuated as we see it by rivalry and hatred, a spirit 
which breeds discontent in some countries and in others 
prompts aggression against rival States, may keep alert 
and acute the desire of these peoples to shure in the 
conduct of their governments. But it is also possible 
that the lu^t of conquest or the need for defence may 
lead to a concentration of power in the Executive 
dangerous to the people, inducing them to sacrifice some 
of their liberty to preserve national independence or to 
secure military ascendancy. Such things have happened. 

He who has acquired ascendancy by brilliant success 
against the enemy and has thereby fascinated the people 
might, in some countries, establish his power. Even 
our own time saw i mediocre adventurer, pushed forward 
by a faction possessing wealth and social influence, who 
proved able, since believed to have the army behind him, 
*to threaten the liberties of France ; and this although 
he had no victories standing to his credit. 

Dangers may also arise from civil strife, ^hen it 
reaches a point at which one party becomes wifling to 
resign most of the people's rights for the sake of holding 
» down the other faction. This often , happened in the 
ancient and mediaeval republics, and might happen in 
any country distracted by racial or religious hatreds, or 
perhaps even by the sort of class war which was carried 
on in 1919 in Hungary. There are European countries 
to-day in which it is, if not? probable, yet certainly not 
impossible. » 

Thirdly, the less educated part of a nation might 
become indifferent to politics, the most educated class 
throwing their minds into other things,, such as poetry 
or^rt, to them more interesting than politics, and gradu- 
^ally leaving the conduct of State affairs to an intelligent 
'burpucracy capable of giving bpsiness men At:; sort of 
administration and legislation they desirf, and keeping 
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the multitude In good humour by providing comforts 
and# amusements.^ The heads of such a bureaucracy 
would, if wise, do little to alter the constitution, content 
to exercise the reality of power under the old familiar 
forms. Such a change would scarcely happen so long 
as tliere were questions rousing class bitterness or in- 
volving the material wellbeing of the masses ; we must 
suppose <ia time ia which controversies have ceased to 
be acute, and such a time seems distant. Free govern- 
ment is not likely to be suppressed in any country by a 
national army wielded by an ambitious chief. If any 
people loses its free self-government this will more prob- 
ably happen with its own acquiescence. But oligarchy 
springs up everywhere as by a law of nature : and so 
many "strange things have happened in our time that 
nothing can be pronounced impossible, ^ew are the 
free countries in which freedom seems safe for a century 
or two ahead. 

Democracy has become, all over Europe and to some 
extent even in North America also, desired merely as a 
Means, not as an End, precious in itself because il 
was the embodiment of Liberty. It is now- valued 
not for what it is, but for wha: it may be used to 
win for the masses. When the exercise of their civic 
rights h^as brought them that which they desire, and 
when they feel sure that what they have won will remain 
with themf may they nj>t cease to care for the further 
use of those rights ? The politicians, who in some 
countries have been more and more becoming a profes- 
sional class, might continue to work the party machinery ; 
but that will avail little if the nation turns its mind to 
other things. che spiritual oxygen which has kept 
alive fhe attachment to Liberty and self-government in 
the minds of the people becomes exhausted, will not the 

^ The paasion for pleasure and amusement, as contrasted with the taste for in. 
tellectual enjoyments, is often said to be growing with the growth of civilization.* There 
certainly have been ages in which fhe ** things of the mind were more and others is 
which th^^vere less cared for by the more leisured class, but men’s judgment of the 
time they live in isaapt ^o be ^'ected by personal bias, especially in those who miss 
what they valued ilf their youth, • • 
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flame burn low and perhaps flicker out ? * The older 
♦school of Liberals dwelt on the educative worth of eelf- 
governm^nt which Mazzini represented in its idealistic 
and Mill in its utilitarian aspects ; but who would 
keep up the paraphernalia of public meetings and of 
elections and legislative debates merely for the sake of 
this by-product ? Much will depend on what the issues 
of the near future are likely to be. «If that v^hich the 
masses really desire should turn out to be the extinction 
of private property or some sort of communistic system, 
and if in solne countries such a system should ever be 
established, the whole character of government would 
be changed, and that which is now called Democracy 
would (as indicated in a previous chapter) become a 
different thing altogether, perhaps an industrial bureau- 
cratic oligarchy. Even if some less far-reaching scheme 
of Economic Equality than that now presented to the 
wage-earners as the goal of their efl’orts be attained, 
or enter a period of experiment which would end in 
proving it to be unattainable, popular government cannot 
ftiil to be profoundly modified. 

A wider, indeed an illimitable field of speculation is 
opened when we think of the possibilities of changes 
in the interests, tastes, and beliefs of the different 
families of mankind. ♦. In Human Nature* there are, 
to borrow a term from mathematics, certain ** Con- 
stants ’’ — impulses always operative — ambition and 
indolence, jealousy and loyalty, selfishness and sym- 
pathy, love and hatred, gratitude and revenge. But 
the ideas, fancies, and habits of men change like their 
tastes in poetry and art. IS[ew forms of pleasure are 
invented : the old lose their relish ! ,the moral as well 
as the intellectual values shift and vary. The Balance 
between the idealistic and the realistic or material view 
of life is always oscillating. Humility, once revered in 
Christian and Buddhist countries, Jias been described in 
our time as a Dead Virtue. Evefi nations in which public 
life has been most active may relegate a goliticali. career 
to a ^lace as low ai soldiering has hh\d fn China and 
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trading in Japan, The masses may let the reins* slip 
from their hands into those of an oligarchy, so long as they 
do hot fear for themselves either oppression,* or social 
disparagement, or the loss of any material benefits they 
have been wont to enjoy. They may trust to the power' 
of public opinion to deter a ruling group from any 
course which would displease the bulk of the nation, for 
the pow^r of public opinion will survive political muta- 
tions so long as an intolerant majority does not impose 
its orthodoxy to fetter the play of thought. Such 
phases in the never - ceasing process of* evolutionary 
change might well be transient, for oligarchies are natur- 
ally drawn to selfish ways, and selfishness usually passes 
into injustice, and injustice breeds discontent, and dis- 
content ends in the overthrow of those who |;iave abused 
their power, and so the World-spirit that plies at the 
roaring loom of Time discards one pattern and weaves 
another to be in turn discarded. 

That physiological factor which we call Heredity 
must not be overlooked. In the most civilized peoples 
there is an evident tendency for those family stocks 
which are wealthy or of exceptional intellectual quality 
to dit out, so that the perpetuation of the human species 
is left to be maintained by sections of the population in 
which self-restraint and the mental faculties are less fully 
developed. This p^jenomenon becomes more significant^ 
when we remember tl^at sooner or later, though of 
course in a still distant future, the races of mankind will 
in some regions be inevitably so commingled as to efface 
many of the distinctions which now separate them. 
About the effect of such a fusion upon human character 
and the institution^ which are the outgrowth of character 
plus tJxperience, we cannot guess. Since some among 
the Backward races are both more numerous and more 
prolific than the Whites, the prospect thus opened may 
seem discouraging. „Yct not {all of these races arp in- 
tellectually inferior to the European races, and some 
may have a freshness and vitality capable of renewing 
the energies^of ftiore* advanced radbs whom luxufy has 
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enervated* In regions where fusion has come to pass, the 
composite man '' ,of the remote future may prove to 
be as well fitted for self-government as the more advanced 
races are to-day. But fusion, wirh the assimilation of 
* language, ideas, and habits, though it may extinguish 
race-enmities, need not make for peace either in nations 
or between nations. 

Whatever happens, such an institution as* Popular 
Government will evidently take its colour from and will 
flourish or decline according to the moral and intellectual 
progress of mankind as a whole. Democracy is based 
on the expectation of certain virtues in the .^people, and 
on its tendency to foster and further develop those 
virtues. It assumes not merely intelligence, but an 
intelligence; elevated by honour, purified by sympathy, 
stimulated by a sense of duty to the community. It 
relies on the people to discern these qualities and choose 
its leaders by them. Given the kind of communal spirit 
which Rousseau expected, given the kind of fraternally 
religious spirit which Mazzini and the enthusiasts of 
his time expected, self-government, having the moral 
forces behind it, would be a comparatively simple matter, 
living on by its unquestioned merits. With intelligence, 
sympathy, and the sense of duty everything would go 
smoothly ; and a system which trained the citizen in 
, these virtues would endure, because each successive 
generation would grow up i^i the •practice of them. 
Thus the question of the permanence of democracy 
resolves itself into the question of whether mankind is 
growing in wisdom and virtue, and with that comes 
the question of what Religion, will be in the future, since 
it has been for the finer and more ^^nsitive spirits the 
motive power behind Morality. Governments th^t have 
ruled by Force and Fear have been able to live without 
moral sanctions, or to make their subjects believe that 
those sanctions consecrated them, but no free govern- 
ment has ever yet so lived and thriven, fon it is by a 
feverence for the Powers Unseen and ptermil which 
impede those sanctions, that the powers^of evil have 
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been, however imperfectly, kept at bay and the fabric 
of* society held together. The future of democracy -is 
therefore a part of two larger branches of enquiry, the 
future of religion and the prospects of human progress. 

.The question, whether men will rise towards the 
higher standard which the prophets of democracy deemed 
possible, has been exercising every thoughtful mind 
since August 19^4, and it will be answered less hope- 
fully now than it would have been at any time in the 
hundred years preceding. That many millions of men 
should perish in a strife which brought disasters to the 
victors only less than those it brought to the vanquished is 
an event without parallel in the annals of the race. There 
has probably been since the fifth century no moment in 
histoi^ which has struck mankind with sugh terror and 
dismay as have the world-wide disasters which began 
in 1914, and have not yet passed away. The explanations 
of the facts are no more cheering than the facts them- 
selves. Human passions have been little softened and 
refined by the veneer of civilization that covers them: 
human intelligence has not increased, and shows no sfgn 
of increasing, in proportion to the growing magnitude 
and ‘'complexity of human affairs. Knowledge has been 
accumulated, the methods and instruments of research 
have Keen improved, a wonderful mastery over the 
forces of Nature *has been obtained, the world ha^ 
become a* more 'comfortable place to live in and offers 
a far greater variety of pleasures ; but the mental powers 
of the individual fhan have remained stationary, no 
stronger, no wider in their range, than they were thou- 
sands of years ago, and the supremely great who are fit 
to grapple with.the vast problems which the growth of 
population and the advances of science have created 
come no more frequently, and may fail to appear just 
when they aige most needed. 

This much, however, may be said regarding the 
question which directly concerns us here. It is not on 
demoei^acy tjbat the ^ blame for these disasters ought’ to 
fall, nor haVe tliey darkened its prospects for the^future. 
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except in so far as they have disclosed faults in human 
nature, obstacles to .human brotherhood, whose maghi- 
tude had not been realized. The seismic centre whence 
the successive earthquake shocks proceeded did not 
lie in any democratic country. The catastrophe wa^ so 
tremendous, because due to the concurrent actiqn of 
three explosive forces never before conjoined at the same 
moment — overweening military ambiti6n, the passion of 
nationality, and an outbreak of vengeful fanaticism from 
small but fiery sections of the industrial population. 
Such a conjunction of volcanic activities may not recur 
for ages. 

Shaken out of that confident faith in progress which 
the achievements of scientific discovery had been foster- 
ing, mankin^d must resume its efforts towards improve- 
ment in a chastened mood, consoled by the reflection 
that it has taken only a few thousands of years to emerge 
from savagery, and less than half that time to rise above 
the shameless sensualities of the ancient world and the 
ruthless ferocity of the Dark Ages. 

^As respects progress in the science and art of free 
government, experience has established certain principles 
that were unknown to those who lived under despotisms, 
and has warned us of certain dangers unforeseen by tKose 
who first set up free governments; but when it comes to the 
^.pplication of these principles, and th^ mqjins of escaping 
these dangers, the faults that belf)nged \o huntan nature 
under previous forms of government have reappeared. 
Some gains there have been, but th’ey have lain more in 
the way of destroying what was evil than in the creating 
of what is good : and the belief that the^ larger the number 
of those who share in governing the more will there be 
of wisdom, of self-control, of a fraternal and peace-loving 
spirit has been rudely shattered. Yet the rule of Many 
is safer than the rule of One, — as Cavqur said that 
however faulty a legislative chamber may be an ante- 
chamber is worse — and the rule of the multitude is 
gentler than the rule of a class. , However grSve the 
indictiftent that may be brought against ^democracy, 
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its friends can answer, “ What better alternative do you 
oStT ? ” . ^ 

Encouragement may be found in the reflection that 
3uch moral progress as history records has been made 
chiffly in the way of raising the sentiments and standards' 
of thp average man. Whereas in the realms of abstract 
thought and in those of science and of art it is to the 
great iittellects that the world looks, popular govern- 
ment lives and prospers more by the self-restraint and 
good sense and good will of the bulk of the nation than 
by the creative power of great intellects ; 'and whoever 
looks back three or six or nine centuries cannot doubt 
that in the civilized communities as a whole men’s habits 
and moral standards have risen. Outbursts of crime 
and sin recur from time to time, but they come less 
frequently and are visited with a sterner condemnation. 
That the knightly virtues of courage and honour have 
suffered no decline is evident. 1 he spirit of the citizen 
soldiers who in 1914 came willingly to give their lives 
for a cause in which the fortunes of mankind as well as 
of their own countries seemed to be at stake shone forth 
with a light brighter than in any former war. In this 
some' consolation for many sorrows may be found. 

No government demands so much from the citizen as 
Democracy, and none gives so •much back. Any free 
people that has^ responded to the call of duty and come, 
out of a td-rible 6rdeal unshaken in courage, undimmed 
in vision, with its vital force still fresh and strong, need 
not fear to face the filture. 

The statesmen and philosophers of antiquity did not 
dream of a government in which all men of every grade 
should bear a parf : democracy was for them a super- 
struefure erected upon a substructure of slavery. Modern 
reformers, bolder and more sanguine, called the multi- 
tude to powej* with the hope and in the faith that the 
gift of freedom and responsibility would kindle the spirit 
self-government requires. For them, as for Christian 
theologfens, tiope was one of the Cardinal Virtues. 

Less ha^ been achieved than* they expected, but 
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nothing has happened to destroy the belief tkat among 
the citizens of free countries the sense of duty and the 
love of peace will grow steadily s ronger. The experi- 
ment has not failed, for the world is after all a better 
^place than it was under other kinds of government, ^nd 
the faith that it may be made better still survives. With- 
out Faith nothing is accomplished, and Hope is the 
mainspring of Faith. Throughout the- course of history 
every winter of despondency has been followed by a 
joyous springtime of hope. 

Hope, often disappointed but always renewed, is the 
anchor by which the ship that carries democracy and its 
fortunes will have to ride out this latest storm as it has 
ridden out many storms before. There is an Eastern 
story of a king with an uncertain temper who desired 
his astrologer to discover from the stars when his death 
would come. The astrologer, having cast the horoscope, 
replied that he could not find the date, but had ascer- 
tained only this that the king’s death would follow 
immediately on his own. So may it be said that Demo- 
cracy will never perish till after Hope has expired. 
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Labour, above 
Party iir, ii. 221 sqq., 267 
Party discipline in, ii. 209 
Party feeling in, ii. 269 
Party G<#trcrnmcnt in, i. 1 30 ( 

Party Influence in, ii. 205 
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Australia — continued 

Party Organization in {see also Labour 
Party, Caucus 'of), ii. 498, 
«ji3,6io 

Party organizations created in, to cope 
with Socialism, i. 502 
Party questions in, ii. 221-2 
Party Spirit in, and in U.S.A., ii. 516 
Patriotism in, ii. 194, 238, 268, 284 
Police of, ii. 218, 279 
Political Committees in, i. 302 «., how 
elected, i. 301 

Political Connection of, with Great 
Britain, ii. 234-5 «. 

Political Loyalty in, ii. 276 
Political Patronage in, ii. 214 
Political Views of, past and present, 
ii. 187 

Politicians in (see also Legislatures, 
Members of), i. 285, ii. 208, 
209, 211, 212, 233 

Politics in, Character of, i. 345, ii. 
1 8^', 204 17^., 266, 284 
Inattention to, see Civic Apathy, 
above 

Popular Government in. Salient 
Features of, ii. 495-6 
Popular Sovereignty in, ii. 189, 195 
Population, original Stock, and Ethnic 
Homogeneity of, ii. 183, 184, 
267, 278, 356 

Distribution of. Conditions influ- 
encing, ii. 1 8 1, 182, 185, 
186, 197, 275, 346 
Occupations of, ii. 182, 185, 186 
Physical characteristics of, ii. 183, 
184, 267-8, 269, 273 
Slow increase and Smallness of, ii. 
183, 186,237, 275, 277 
Premiers of, Status of, iu 21 1 d; n. 

Press Influence in, i. 117, 332, 488, 
ii. 128, 223, 269, 271-2, 353 
Prices and Wages, relation between in, 
ii. 244, 249, 250, 287 
Professional Glasses, Opinions and 
Interests of, ii. 270-71 
Prohibition question in, ii. 222 
Proportional Representation in, it. 200, 
206 n. I 

Protection and Free Trade, Public 
Opinion on, ii. 237, 242 sqq. 
Protectionist Party, ii. 224, 225 
Public Health in, ii. 279 
Public Life in, Tone of, i. 345, ii, 
^ 207 577., 285, 370, 498 

Public Manners in, i. 479, ii. 208, 
209 <£;»., 218 

public Opmion in, i. 545, ii. 197, 234 
' 177., ^66 177.,^ 426, 502, 

505 


Australia — continued 
Public Opinion in — continued . 

Possible modification of, ii.^ 289 
Public Service Acts, ii. 213 
Public Services in, Promotion in, ii. 
213, 214 

Questions now before the People, ii. 243 
Railway Commissioners in, ii. 2*55 
Railways and their Administration in, 
ii. 254, 255 177., 275, 279 
Re-elections of Officials in, ii. 193, 200, 
*^202 

Referendum in, ii. 191, 199 n., 202 n. 
Religions in, ii. 18^ 

Reservation of Subject in, ii. 432-3 
Rich men holding off from Politics in, 

i. 478, ii. 495 

Roman Church’s hafluence in, i. 100 
School Teachers in, ii. 219, 220 
Second Chamber in, see Senate, below 
Self-Government in, ii. 187 sqq. 
Self-sufficing idea in, ii. 238 
Senate, Federal, of, ii. 190, 203 sqq. 
Elections to, ii. 195, 204 177., 440 ' 
Powers, ii. 441, 449 
Quahty of, ii. 443 
Removal by withdrawals, ii. 454 n. 
Settlers in. Advantages enjoyed by, ii. 4 
Sheep-raising in, ii. 182, 185, 198, 237, 
240 

Short Views in, ii. 1 84, 275, see also 
Public Opinion 
Single Tax view's in, ii. 242 
Small farmers in, political status of, ii. 
197 

Social Equality in, ii. 187, rqfd 
Spoils system in, i. i;2, 

Sport in, ii. 268, 269, 357 
Squatters in 

Cohfliqt dr, with^Frec Selectors, ii. 
< 222,284** 

Wealth of, ii. 186-7 
State Activities (Charities, Trading, 
etc.), i. 7-8, 12, ii. 137, 189, 
210, 218, 254 X77., 280, 
283-4, 287,496, 579, 633 
States of, see also under Names 

Assdfnblics of, ii. 193, 195, 209 f»., 

*2io 

Predominance of, ii, 2 < 5 i -2 
Constitutions of, ii. 188, 192 
Alteration of, ii. 193, 195 
Compared with those of American 
Statds, ii. 196 

• Democratic Features in, ii, 195 
Education in, ii. 2/8 sqq. 

Equal Representation^ of, ii. 190 
ederation oL ii. 188 * 
inance in, Omtrol of, by Aiscmbli«» 

ii. 201 
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Australia — continued 
States of — continued 

Governments of, ii. 190, 192-3 
i'owers of, ii. 190 
([Questions dealt with before 1883, 
ii. 188 

Swiss parallel to, i. 370 
Governors of, powers of, ii. 193 
Judiciary in, ii. 193-4, 215 
Legislative Councils, ii. 192-3, 195, 
202-3 

Abolition desired Labour, ii. 
202, 261 

Legislatures of, ii. 192-3, 195, 199, 
201 

Caucus in, ii. 390 
Elections to, ii. 193, 195, 440 
Personal feelings as influencing 
Politics in, ii. 209 

Public Service, Commissions in, ii. 
213-14 

Representatives of Annual Con- 
ference of, ii. 230 

Roads, Railways, and Tramways of, 
ii. 218 

Self-Government in, ii. 187-8 
“ States’ Rights ” sentiment of, ii. 263 
Suffrages in, ii. 188, 195 
Unification project for, ii. 264 
Status of, as established by Peace 
Treaties and League of 
Nations, ii. 235 <£? n. 

“ Stone-walling ” in, ii. 206, 378 
Strikes and Strike Riots in, ii. 224, 
225, 239, 246-7, 280-81, 

• 284, 495, 496, 497, 578 

Non-cessation through Compulsory 
Arbitration, ii. 259 sqq. 
Suffrages in, ii. 188, 190, 193, 194, 
199 ds n., 2^, 26'^ 

Syndicalists in, *11. 252 ^ 

Tariffs in, ii. 188, 194, 222, 237, 238, 
239, 243, 244, 284 

Taxation in,ii. 239, 241 cC- *79,284 
of the Rich, i. 200 n. 

Territories administered by, ii. 192, 
267 n. 

Towns, Ports, and Cities, of, relative 
sixes and imptrtHnee of, ii. 

• 185-6 
Trade Disputes 

Compulsory Arbitration (y.i?. aboi’e) 
in, ii. 246 sqq. 

Trade Union activiti is in, ii. 223 iqq.,iiy \ 
Privileges for, ii. 259 sqq. 

Traditions absent from, ii. 355 • 

Universities, ii. 220, 279 
Urbaniz(iti«!>n in, ii. 186, 197, 273, 274, 

27s. 34a • • 

Results of, ii. 495 


Australia — continued 
Voting Methods in, ii. 200 
Wages in • 

Fixing of, and 6oard| for, ii. 244, 
246 «., 247 lyy., 283, 284, 

333 . .. „ 

Raising of, hmit to, 11. 287 
War Efforts and Sacrifices of, ii. 276, 
284 

Wealth in. Distribution of, ii. 186-7 
White Australia Policy in, ii. 235-6, 
245, 266-7 

Women Voters in, influence of, etc., ii. 
188, 199 dk 200, 23^ n, 
Australia^ Problems and 'Prospects^ by Sir 
C. Wade,di. 252 n, 2 
Australian Liberal Union, the, ii. 230 
Australian Workers Union, ii. 259 n. 
Australie^ La Nouvelle^ by Voisson, ii. 

286 31 1 n. 

Austria, Empire of 

Fewness of actual Rulers in, ii. 596 
Foreign policy of, an^ its outcome, ii. 
408, 417 

Monarchical Oligarchy in, ii. 589 
Corruption in, ii. 591 
Mop rchy of, u. 586 
Constitution of, i. 24 
Racial Parties in, i. 140 
Republic of, ii. 63 1 

War with, as affecting German Demo- 
cracy, i. 44 • 

Authority 

Dethronement of, i. 5 1 
French attitude to, i. 344 
When Sacred, ii. 609 n. 

Authorship, Leadership by means of, ii. 
• 608 

Autocracies, Corruption in, ii. 497 
and Education of Peoples, ii. 567 
Evils of, remedied by Democracy, ii. 617 
Rule in 

Direct, ii. 594 
Indirect, ii. 595 

Responsibility ijndcr, how secured, 

‘‘• 539 . 

Autocracy, former, in China, ii. 547, 548, 

559 

Average Citizen in Ideal Democracy, i. 

53"4 

Average Man 

Athenian preference for, i. 202 
General conception of, i. 1 68, 1 69 
Intelligence of, ii. 499 
as Ruler, i. 73, 207 , 

Sense of Civic Duty of, see also Civic 
Duty, ii. 499-500 

in U.S.A., ii. 9, 2i et passim^ 129 sqq» 
Azerbaijaav first Mussulman Reyablic, ii 

631 
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Babceuf, F. N., Commnniatic doctrines of, 

i. 24s «. 

*Backward Races and States ^ 

Advances possible in, ii. 565-6 
Are they part of the People ? i. 163 
and Democratic Government, and 
Equality,!. 77 «.,u.545 177. 

Dangers to be provided against, ii. 

556-7 

and the Logic of Events, ii. 568 
Expedients possible in, ii. 567 
Bacon, Francis, ii. 573 
Bagehot, W., cited, i. 255, ii. 367, 493 
519 «. I 

Ballance, Rt. Hon. — , Prime Minister, 
New f icaland, ii. 302, 3 1 1 n. 
Bold measures of, ii. 298-9, 329, 339 
Financial policy of, ii. 316-17 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill of, ii. 339 
Balmaceda, and the Chilian Civil War, i. 
216 

Bankers and Heads of Businesses, Influence 
of, ic Oligarchies, ii. 589 <{• «. 2 
Bantu Races, i. 89 ; the Pitao of, i. 146 
6e n» 

Bar, the 

Influence of, ii. 94, 427 
Judges selected from, ii. 426-7 
Standard of, ii. 95* 169 
Bar Association of New York, Reforms 
sought by, ii. 97, 179 
Barbarian Kingdoms, 5 th and 6th cen- 
turies, i. 30 

Barren region, Canada, i. 508-9 
Barrios, rule of, in Guatemala, i. 215 
Basques 

Characteristics of, i. 322 
in Chile, i. 216 • 

Language of, area of, i. 235 m. 

Basuto Race, the Pitso of, i. 146 «., 

41 5-16 (£• n., ii. 551 

Beaconsfield, Earl of (B. Disraeli), i, 28 j6, 

ii. 614, and the Eastern 
Question, ii. 414-15 

Extension of the Franchise by, ii. 622 
on Parties, i. 1 3§ 

Beales, E., i. 34 n. 2 
Bebely A., cited, ii. 648 
Bechuana Race, the Pitso of, i. 146 d; n. 
Beck, J. A., on Leadership, ii. 612 «. i 
Belfort, Territory of, Representation of, 
in Senate, i. 259 

Belgium 

Class Bitterness in, ii. 502 
Clfrical Party in, i. 100, 139, ii. 381 
Constitution of, i. 249 
a Democracy, i. 26 

Executive in. Popular Control of, ii. 398 
Moi^irchy in, ii. 507 s 
Party Government in, i, 130 


Belgium — continued 
Party Spirit in, ii. 516 
Senate in. Powers of, ii. 441, 440, 447 
Suffrage in, i. 24 * 

Supplementary Vote, i. 71 n., 172 
Belgrano, in Argentina, i. 217 
Benedek, Ingratitude to, of the Hapsburgs, 
ii. 613 <f! «. 2 <■ 

Bentham, Jeremy, Political theo^es of, i. 5 1 
Berlin, Cities counterbalancing, li. 481 
Bern, i. 368 

Junkers 0#, i. 477, 478 f 
Oligarchy of, i. 39, 369, 477 
Scat of Swiss Legislature, i. 389, 400 
Berry, Sir G., ii. 209 
Bet&irk, the, in Switzerland, i. 374 n. 

Bible, the, nature of, i. 99 
Bicameral Governm^jits, ii. 436 n., 437 
577. 

Dominion, ii. 441, iee also each Dominion 
European, ii. 438, see also Countries 
named ^ 

Latin- American States, i. 2 1 7, 2 1 9, 224, 
and see under each Country ^ 
U.S.A., see that head 

** Big Business ” {see also Money-Power), 
Influence of, in 

Monarchical Oligarchies, ii. 589 <fr n. 
U.S.A., ii. 26, 55, 69, 128, 531-2 
Public Opinion against, Canada, i. 538, 

Bilingual Diflicutties of Canada, ii. 495 

Bill of Rights, i. 250 

Bills 

Inadequately Debated, U.S.A*., ii. 62 
private, see Private Bills 
Revision and Rejection of, by Second 
Chambers, *i.‘ 265, 276, ii. 

433*448-9 

Bismarck/ Pritjre, compared with the 
j 'great Dertiocrats, ii. 593 ; 

Personality of, ii. 517 ; and 
Popular Government, i. 44 1 
• and the “ Reptile Press,” i. 
io6, 117; Rule of, acqui- 
esced in, ii. 660 
” Black-legs,” ii. 259 
'Blake, Edi^ard, i. 534 
Blanco, Guzman, President of Venezuela, 
i. 213 • 

Block, the, in French politics, i. 285 
Blood Feuds, i. 145 n. 

Boards, Municipal, U.S.A., ii. 16} small 
reasoa for, ii. 543 

Bodley, J. E. C., book by, cited, i. 273 
« n. I 

Bolivar, i. 215 * 

Bolivia, Republic oL i. 209 • 

Are* and IX)pulauon, i. 230 
Political Status, I. 215, 232 
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BoUhei'ik Theory, The, by Poetgate, cited, 
ii. 639 

BolshKism and Sovietism, ii. 640 
BonapartUts, the, in France, i. 240, 241, 

Bordeaux, ii. 481 
Borgia, Caesar, ii. 404 
Bosses) Political, in 
Canady i* 53 ^ 

U.S.A^ ii. 42, 70, 84, 88, 106, 1 10 sqq,, 
160, 171, 529 

Boston, U.S.A., ii. 58 • 

Literary coteries of, ii. 57 
Police Strike at, 1919, ii. 397 
Boulanger, General, the affair of, i. 242-3, 
267, 327, 361, ii. 375, 662 
Bounties, in Australia, Acts on, ii. 245 
Bourbons, the, and their followers, i. 
126 

“ Bourgeois ” Democracies, denunciations 
of, ii. 636 

Bourgeoisie, see under France 
boutmy, fi., i. 7 
Braganza dynasty, fall of, ii. 632 
Brain-workers, elimination of, Labour 
views on, ii. 635-6 <£• «. I 
Brazil, Republic of, i. 8, 209 d: n. 

Area of, i. 223 

Bicameral Legislature of, ii. 439 
Failure of Monarchy in, i. 223 
Government of 
Central, i. 224 
State, i. 224 
Language of, i. 209 
Needy of, i. 225 
Oligirchy in, i. 224-5, ii. 589 
Political edacity of Southern States of, 
r225, 232 

Political History of, i. 222 sqq. 
Population, Ethnic Element” in, i, 211 
n. If 223 ^ 

Press influence in, i. 488 

Recent abolition in, of Slavery, i. 225 

Religion in, ii. 357 • 

a true Republic, i. 216 

Suffrage list in, i. 224 

Wars of, i. 214 «. 

Breton Language, area of, i. 2j 5 rf* «. 
Bright, John, and the Crjpiean War, ii. 

• 413; Economy expected by, 

from a Democracy, i. 353 ; 
Influence of, ii. 615; and 
Reform, i. 34 

Brisbane, Queensland ii. 186 
British Cabinet, see Cabinet 
British Constitution, see under ^reat 
Britain 

British CJpuities and Cities, study of 
Politic^proclivitics ©f, desir- 
able, i/325 R. 


British Foreign Policy, see Great Britain, 
Foreign Policy of 

British Isles, , 

Celts of, Rings of, i. 28 
Racial differences in, i. 2^5 
British Parliament, see under Great 
Britain 

British Privy Council, and a Council of 
State, i. 313 

Right of Appeal to, from Australia, ii. 

215 

British Provincial Newspapers, compared 
with French, i. 331 

British Race, sub-types developed byfunder 
new conditions, ii. 1 84-5 
Browning, R., i. 364 ^ 

Buck, E. A., on Civil Administration 
Code, U.S.A., ii. 150 n. i 

Buda-Pest 

Newspapers of, i. 329 
Parliamentary uproars at, i. 290 
Buddhism, i. 92-3 

in Japan, attempted revival of, i. 99 ». 
Budget 

French, i. 276 

Swiss, exempted from Referendum, i. 
421 

Buenos Aires 
Anarchists of, i. 220 
Dynamite outrages in, i. 220 
Growth and Dominance of, i. 218, 221, 
ii. 107 R. I, 274 • 

Bulgaria 

King of, despotism of, i. 25, ii. 392 5 
fall of, i. 252 R. 

Legislature of, Unicameral, ii. 438 
Nominal Democracy of, i. 25 
Soijjal Equality in, i. 477-8 
Buonarotti, Michael Angelo, ii. 627 
Burd, edition by, of The Prince, ii. 6 1 2 r. 2 ^ 
Bureaucracy 

Causes and Evolution of, ii. 452, 633, 
644 

of a Communist State, occupations and 
size of, ii. 647 sqq, 
in France, i. 307-^ 
in Germany, i. 309 

Swiss aversion from, i. 406, 409, 430, 
434, 482 R. I, 496 

Bureaux of 

French Chamber of Deputies, i. 275 
Swiss Legislature, i. 386-7 
Burgundy, Transjurane, i. 387 r. 

Burke, Edmund, i. 18, ii. 614, 657 ; 

Democracy, i. 15 ; and the 
French Revolution, i. ^2 j on 
Members as not mere Dele- 
gates, ii. 384 

Burnett, ^ok by, on the Initiative, etc., in 
^ Oregon, ii. 155 n. 2* 
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Burr, Aaron, ii. 613 
Bush-ranging, Australia, ii. 187, 218 
■Business Corporations, U.S.A., forbidden 
to subscribe to Party Funds, 
«• 55 

Butler, Bishop, on the Nature of Things, 
ii. 602 
Byron, Lord, i. 499 
Byzantium, commerce of, i. 188 

Cabinet of State Officers, U.S.A., ii. 
149 tfc 150 

Cabinets 

Ccfmposition of, ii. 507-8 
Instability of {see also Ministerial 
Instability), causes of, ii. 381 
in Parliamentary, and Presidential 
Governments, ii. 508 
Resignations of, on censure of Minister, 
ii. 539 d? n. 2 

Cabinets and Cabinet system in various 
Lands 

Australian Commonwealth, ii. 191, 
211, 212 

Australian States, ii. 193 
Canada, i. 513, 535 » 536 » I 77 

France 

Formation of, i. 253-4 
Responsibility of, ii. 177 
Size of, i. 294 

Talent and reputation in, i. 294, 
• 295 

Great Britain, ii. 506, 507-8, 510 sqq. 
French parallel to, i. 255 
Influence of, on House of Commons, 
i. 194 

Instability of, effects of, ii. 400 n. i 
Nature of, i. 197 • 

Policy declared by, ii. 44 
Powers of, ii. 493 n. 

Growth of, ii. 375, 632 
Source of, ii. 519 r. i 
Responsibility of, ii. 177 
New Zealand, Maori Member of, 

»• 293, 

U.S.A., i. 552, ii. 149 n. 

Ability in, ii. 102 n. 

Appointment to, ii, 19-20, loi tt- n. 
Composition of, ii. 101 
Responsibility of, ii. 19-20 
Working of, ii. 10 r 

Caciques, or local Bosses in Spain, ii. 660 
A n. 

Caesarism, still Attractive to the Masses, 
, i. 361 

Calan, Count de, cited on Politics in W. 

and N.W. France, i, 325 «. 
Caledonia, Kings in, i. 28 
Calhoui^ J. C., i. 118; outstanding 
personality of, i. 298 


California, Boss rule in, li. 88 
Calvin, John, i. 372, 484, 485 
Theocracy of, i. 95 «. ^ 

Camarina, and the oracle, i. 494 
Canada, i. 508-9, 519 

Aboriginals in. Treatment of, i. 542- 

54-3 . . 

Abstract Ideas of little weight in, 1. 
528,553-4,566 ^ 

Administrative Extravagance m, i. 557, 

559»“-497 

Administiltive Offices iL, Filling of, 

i- 51? 532.. 55 *. 

Multiplication of, i. 557 
Agricultural Discontent, recent, in- 
dications of, i. 529 (f n., 
530, see also Farmers* Party, 
belo’w 'j. 

Asiatics excluded from, ii. 342-3 
and Australia, comparisons between, see 
under Australia 

“Big Business’* disliked jn, i. 538, 
557 

Bilingual Difficulties of, il. 495 " 

Birth-rate in, among French Canadians, 
i. 511, 521, 522 
“ Bosses ’* in, i. 531 
Bribery and Corruption in, i. 271, 410, 
520, 532-3, 540-41, 547, 
555-7» 561, ii- 3H 
R., 481, 484, 495, 497, 524 
W’ 593 

British Parliamentary System as worked 
in, i.229, 508 r79.j534 sqq., 
55o» 555 

Cabinet of, see under Cabinets f 
Candidates in. Choice ofj for 
Legislatures, i. 530* 

Local Government, i. 543-4 
Cities iji, capable of forming Public 
j Opinion, i.*548 

Large Populations, i. 509, 520 
Civic Sense in, i. 520, 522, 526 sqq.^ 

' 534, 547 558 

Civil Administration in, improving, ii. 

578 

^ Civil Service in, i. 515, 547, 557 
» 577., ii. 279 

Civil Service Laws, Reform, i. 547 
Class-antagonism in, i. 521 * 

Climate of, i. 509 
Clubs, non-party, in, i. 529 
Coal of, i. 509 

Compromises in/i. 524-5, 527 
Compulsory Military Service in, ii. 
I 396 

Constitution of, i. 249, 51^^77., 566 
Amendment ii. 192^14 
Dcccfiation!fdeprq|ated in, i. 503 
Demagogism rare in, i. 559 
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Canada — continued 
Donocra^ in 

Historical evolution of, i. 38 
btudy of, i. 7, 508 sqq. 

Direct Voting by the People not pro- 
vided for, i. 551 

Economic Conditions in, i. 509-10, 519 
Bflucation in, i. 519-20, 525, 543, 559 
Lpcal control of, ii. 480 
Elections and Electors in, i. 271, 517, 
529 sqq., 543, 552, 553 
Executive of, i. 5i3-i4n 
Appointments by, i. 514, 515, 532 
Power of, over the Provinces,!. 512, 


S39iSSi 

Public Attitude to, i. 543 
Relations with the Legislatures, i. 
512577., 518, 552 

External affairs of, and relations with 
U.S.A., i. 523-4, ii. 407 
Farmers’ Party and Movement in, i. 

, 141,11.373,381,529-30,546 

Finances of, i. 557, 559 

Control of, by Lower House, i. 513, 


Foreign affairs of,jee External Relations, 
above 

Frame of Government of, i. 508 sqq. 
Government 

Federal, i. 512 577., 552, ii. 479 
Dangers evaded by, i. 559-60, 565 
Democratic character of, compared 
with Australia and U.S.A., i. 
. S 53 » »'• *96 

^Dissatisfaction with, causes of, i. 
t 560 sqq. 

Elections to, i. 5 30 sqq. 

Influence on, of Public Opinion, i. 

56+ 

Merits of, i. 5^4, 55^, 558-60 
Power^of, i. 5i2,*U. 189, 1^0 
Problems before, i. 563 
Short life of, i. 567 
Working of, i. 532 sqq,* 
Provincial, i. 516 if’ ««., 517 
Grants and Subsidies in, i. 41 1, 536, sqq. 
S 57 » 559 . 563 

House of Commons, i. 5^3, 514 
Financial Control o^rcised by, i. 514 
Lffe of, i. 514 

Members, see under Legislatures, 
below 

Party keenness in, i. 528 
Relation of, with the Executive, i. 
512177., 518 , 

Industrials in, i. 509-10, 520, 5*7 
Insurrections in, i. 5 1 8 
Judges, ^ Appoin^ents, Salaries and 
States, of, it 514-1 5, 541-2, 
551, ii. 424, 426-7 


Canada — continued 

Judiciary, i. 512, 514-15, 541-2, 559, 

. ii. 578 

Labour Party in, i. 13^ 529, ii. 381 
Labour troubles in, i. 519, 520-21 
Law and Order in, i. 542-3, 558 177., 
ii. 2 1 8, 397 « 

Law Courts, i. 514-15 
Right of, to decide on Legality of 
Constitutional Provisions, i. 

542 

Legislatures, see also House of Com- 
mons, above, and Parliament 
and Senate, below • 

Chief interests of, i. 537 sqq. 
Composition oi^i. 278, 514 
Dissolution of, by Executive, i. 513, 

516. 552 

Dramatic Quality of, ii. 68-9 
Members of, Characteristics, Stand- 
ards and Status of, i. 533 sqq., 
558, ii. 370, 376, 495 
Payment of, i^ 534, ii. 496 
Women, i. 514 «. 

Powers of, i. 5 1 3 
Procedure in, i. 536-7 
'ovincial, see Provinces, Legislatures 
of, below 

Wisdom oL i. 559 
Local Government in, i. 543-4 
Local Improvements and Corruption in, 
ii. 484 • 

Local Subsidies in, i. 411 
Manufacturing in, i. 509 
Maritime Provinces, i. 509, 520 
French Canadians in, i. 511 
Materialism in, i, 531, 537-8, 546, 561, 

• 563 

Ministerial Instability in, ii. 399-400 
Ministers • 

Choice of, basis of, ii. 394 
Evolution of, i. 535-6 
Position of, i. 513-14 
Quality of, ii. 393 
Responsibility of, i. 552, ii. 495 
Scandals concerning, i. 547, ii. 526, 
593 

Seats of, i. 514, 552 
Money Power in,i, 538, 541, 556, 557, 
ii. 499, 524 J77., 531, 532 
Mounted Police of, i. 542 
Municipal Government in, i. 543-4, 
560, ii. 484 

National Character in, i. 534, 564, 565, 
567, ii. 218, 397,^ see also 
Materialism, above 

Nationhood achieved by (1919-20), i. 

524. 546 

Natural Wealth of, i. 509, 549, 561 

Newspapers in, Provincialism of, i. 547 
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CzXiaAdr-continued 

Opportunism, alleged, of Statesmen in, 
• i. 562 sqq. 

Parliament, ^ 278, see also House of 
Commons and Legislatures, 
above^ and Senate, belo’w 
I* Parliamentary Party Leaders in, 
authority exercised by, i. 
285-6 

Parties in, i. 526 sqq., 529 sqq. 

Multiplication of, ii. 513 
Partisanship in, ii. 67 
Partyin,i. 513, 514,515, 518 
Effect on Provincial Politics, i. 557 
Mixed Elements in each Party, i. 
525^ S 29 y 545 

Working of, in the Legislatures, i. 
527, 536-7, ii. 441 

Party and Non-Party Elections, i. 530- 

53^543.552 . . 

Party Feeling, and Social relations m, i. 
528-9 

Party Funds in, i, 533 «{• 556 

Party Government in, i. 1 30 
Party Issues in, i, 526-7 
Party Organization in, i. 530-31, 560, 
ii. 498 

Party Spirit in, ii. 516 
Party Strength in, i. 520 
Party Strife in, centre of, i. 514 
Party Ties in. Loosening of, i. 530 
Patriotism in, i. 561-2 
Police Magistrates in, i. 541 
Political faults in, those of a New 
Country, i. 562 sqq. 

Political Institutions in, bases of, i. 
508 

Political Patronage in, i. 406-7, aj 1 5, 
547 . 553 

c Political Stability in, ii. 495 

Political System of, compared with that 
of the U.S.A., i. 550 sqq. 

Politics in 

General Review of 
Criticism, i. 555 ^77- 
Praise, i. 543 . 555 . 
insufficiently attractive to best 
Talent, i. 534, 558 
Principle needed in, i. 562, 563 
Popular Government in. Salient Features 
of, ii. 495 

Population of, i. 509, 51 1 
Cities of over 120,000, i. 509, 520 
French-speaking, Migration of, i. 

. 522 

Growth of, i. 509, 511, 567 
Occupations of, i. 509-10 
Race Diflferenccs in, effects of, i, 178, 
J 510.11, 518, 52+^, 527, 
531. 545 . 56'. 5 * 5 . 5*7 


Canada — continued ' 

Prairie Provinces, i. 509 
Grain-Growers’ Associations i/, i. 

529 «. * 

Immigrants to, i. 520 
Press of. Influence of, i. 545, 547 
Prime Minister of, compared with 
American President, i. 5^3 
Prohibition Question in, i. 525-6 <{• 

53 *. 549. 559 ■* 

Prospects before, i. 567 
Protection question in, view; on, t. 520 
Provinces, see also Maritime, and Prairie 
Provinces, above 

Government of, i. 516 d- ««., 517 
Legislatures of 

Members of, i. 533 

Elections of, i. 530, 539 
Party in, i. 539 
Powers of, ii. 190 
over Finance, i. 539-40 
Powers over, of Federal Govern- 
ment, i. 512 
Procedure in, i. 539 
Standards of, i. 535, ii. 525, 593 
Public Affairs of. Interest taken in [see 
also Civic Sense, above). \. 520, 
522, 525, 526 J77., 534, 547 
177., 558 

Public Life in. Tone of, i. 555 sqq.^ 

Public Opinion in, i. 322, 538, 545 
W. 549 . SH. »• 273. 426, 
502 

Difficulty of forming, i. 564 ♦ 
and Individual Liberty, Canadafi, 559 
Railways, Political Influence of, i. 519, 
53 ». 537-8 563,11. 255 

Reforms in, i. 547-8 
Social,tV 549^. 

R|lation8 of,'‘to Great « 3 ritain and the 
other Dominions, i. 523, 525 
Religion in, influence of, i. 510, 51 1 
4 d n., 520, 521, 524-5, 531, 
545 . 561, 565. 3*17 «• 

Religious Teaching in schools. Con- 

troversies on, i. 525 
Reserved I^ubjccts, ii. 432-3 
Roman Catl^licism in, i. 511 rf? 

521, 522, 531 • _ 

Rural and Agricultural Conditions 
dominant in, it. 495 


Senate of 

Composition, IJowers, and Status, 
. etc. of, i. 24, 514, 551. »• 
• 439 w., 441, 449 ^ 

Nominations to, i. 517* 53 ”> “•^ 44 *, 
Relations with, of the Bxgcutive, i. 

‘ V . .. 

Separation of Powers in, 11. 23 
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Canada — continued 

Small Landholders in, i. 504, 510, 519, 
' ii. 185, 186, 245, 275 
Socisl and Economic Conditions in, i. 
508 

Spoils system in, i. 132, 515, 553 
Standard of Living in, i. 519, ii. 356 
Statesmen of, alleged Opportunism of, 

i. Sfii'??-. . 

Strikes and Strike Riots m, i. 521, 542, 
558, ii. 497 

Ttrifft ti, i. 519, 523, 926, 549 
Taxation in, u 559 
and U.S.A. 

Relations between, i. 523-4, ii. 135 
dt n. 2, 41 1 

Resemblances and Comparisons, i. 
510, 512-13, 516, 517, 520, 
S3o> 53*. 534. 535. 538. 
539. 540. 542, 545. 546, 
550 sqq., 556, 558 sgq., 564- 
• 5^5 

Universities of, i. 545 
Upper 

English sub-types in, ii. 1 84- 5 
Veto practically absent in, i. 551 
Water power in, i. 509 
Wealth in. Distribution of, i. 510 
Western, ii. 356 

French Canadians in, i. 511, and 
the British Connection, i. 
545, tee also Race, below 
Prosperity of, i. 519, ii. 356 
Woman Suffrage in, i. 514 rf* n. 
CanadHin Bankers* Magazine^ Article in, 
• by Clark, referred to, i. 539 n. 
Canadian Boundary Question, peaceful 
*S<ilution of, with U.S.A., ii. 
411 

Canberra, seat of Ai^traliafi Common- 
wfclth Govefnment, ii^i9i, 
208, 480 n. 

Candidates, Choice ot 

Party Influences on, i. 128, 129 
Personality as Influencing, i. 128, 171, 
179 

by Election or Nomination in 

Australia, ii. 200, 230^ “ 

Canada, i. 530, 531,543-4 
Fmnce, i. 280, 300 
Great Britain, ii. 371, 609-10 
Switzerland, i. 468-9 tf? 477 
U.S.A., i. 530, ii. 30 sqq.^ 38, 
4* 45. 53. 70. *40. 

388 

Canning, G., emergence of, ii. 6io» 
Cantons, see urlder France, and Switzerland 
Capital, jp'Communistic views, ii. 625 
Capital Cities, Divination of,«i. 221, ii. 

1 85-61274, 480 «., 634 


Capital Punishment in SwiUerland, t. 

384. 487 

Capitalism and • 

Communism, ii. 625, sqq. 
Revolution, ii. 661 
Capitalists and Corporations 

Few in Canada, i. 510 m 

French and American, Influence of, on 
Politics, i. 510 
Carbonari, the, i. 139 «• 

Caribbean Republics, i. 209 »., 214, 215 
Not Democracies, i. 26 
Carlyle, T., ii. 120, 623 
Carthage • 

Dominance of, ii. 274 
Government of, t,i86, 204 
Casey They for Labor (Hughes), citedy ii. 
22S n. 

Caste Systems, i. 91, 94 
Castile and Aragon, Causes arresting 
Democracy in, i. 43 
Catherine II., ii. 587 
Catholic Legitimists, Legitimists 
Catholic Party, Switzerland, i. 457 
Catholicism, see Roman Catholicism 
Catilina, i. 478 
Caucus System 

^ onnotations of, i. 17 
“ Going into,” U.S.A., ii. 61-2 
in French Chamber of Deputies, ii. 390 
Invention oi", ii. 390 
Labour Party’s, in Australia, ii. 548, 
390,495-6, 513 

Party, U.S.A., Influence of, ii. 65 
Caudel, M., on Civil Liberty, i. 353 n. 
Cavour, Count, ii. 593, 668 $ Personality 
of, ii. 517 

Celjstine V., Pope, i. 153 n. 2 
Celibacy of the Roman Catholic Priest- 
hood, i. 94 • 

Celtiberians of Spain, Kings of, i. 28 
Celtic Peoples, i. 146 

Contradictory Characteristics of, i. 
248 rf? n.y 350 n. 

Lack of Realism in, i. 350 n., 499 
Censors, the, in Roman Senate, ii. 447 
Central America, see Latin America 
Central Executive Committee of the All 
Russian Congress of Soviets, 
functions of, ii. 639 sqq. 
Central Government, relation of, to Local, 
ii. 478 sqq. 

Central Office of Political Parties, Great 
Britain’s, ii. 609-10 
Centralization , 

in France, i. 237 sqq.y 274, 277. 290 
d n,y 296, 307, 314, 318, 
319, 360, ii. 491,493 
Svris»dislike for, i. 375, 409^461, 487, 
496 
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Centralization — continued 

U.S.A. Reform tending to check, ii. 
• 149-50 

Century^ of ^eace^ by Prof. Dunning, 

ii. 135 «. 2 

Chaeroneia, battle of, i. 191 
•'Chairmen of Committees, U.S.A., powers 
and status of, ii. 60-61, 65 
Chaka, the Zulu King, ii. 594 
Chambers of Commerce, U.S.A., and 
Reform, ii. 179 

Chambord, Count de, and his adherents, i. 
240-41 <f- n. 

Character in Leaders, i. 1 56-7 
in Politicians, ii. 611 dsn. 

Charity, Private apd Public, in New 
Zealand, ii. 319 

Charles the Bold of Burgundy, Swiss 
conflict with, i. 40 

Charles I., struggles of, with Parliament, 
i- 3 i. 33. 58 
Charles V., ii. 574, 588 
Charles X., i. 240^359 «. j fall of, i. 33, 
239 

Chartist agitation, i. 34 ds n. 2, 36 
Chatham, Earl of, Tone of Public Life 
raised by, ii. 534 

Checks and Balances on Democratic 
Majority Rule, ii. 428 sy^., 
437 

Chicago 

Growth of, ii. 107 
Riots at, 1894, ii. 397 
Voting at, for Non-Party Ballot in 
Municipal Elections,ii. 151m 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Irish 
Government, ii. 595, 506 
de nn. r. 

Chieftain -rule, possibility of, in Latin 
I America, 1. 230 

Chieftainship, in Europe, i. 28 
Child Labour, Legislation on, by U.S.A. 

Congress, ii. 136 
Chile, RepubUc of, i. 209 n. 
Administration in, i. 216-17 
Area and Populatioh of, i. 2 10, 2 16, 230 
Army and Navy of, i. 216 
a Constitutional Republic, i. 216 
a Democracy (possibly), i. 26, 229 
Electoral Corruption in, i. 217 
Mmisterial Responsibility in, ii. 508 n. 1 
Oligarchy in, i. 2x6, 224, 230, ii. 589 
Public Credit in, i. 217 
Universal Suffrage in, 216-17 
Wars of, i. 214 
China 

Civilization in, ii. 557*8 
Composite population of, ii. 556 
Corruption in, past and present, i. 157, 

“• +97. 523. 557. 565. 59» 


China — continued 

Custom-abidingness of, ii. 559 n. 2 
Danger to, of Aggression, ii. 556 f 
Democracy in, Size of CourAr in 
regard to, ii. 555, 559, 562- 



Family relations in, ii. 575 « 

Government of, Provisional, ii. 632 n. 
Money Power in {see also CorSPuption, 
above)^ ii. 557, 563 
National Chs«racteristicB in,f:i. 557 “^ 
National Sentiment in, ii. 565 
Parliament of. Central, ii. 559 
Intellectual Quality of, ii. 562 n. 
Provincial Assemblies and Governors 
in, ii, 558-9 if- n. i 
Provisional Constitution of, ii. 632 n. 
as a Republic, ii. C47-8, 549 
Responsibility in, how to secure ? ii. 555 
and Self-Government, i. 5, ii. 557-8, 
566 

Superstition in, ii. 558 
Chinese Empire, fall of, i. 5 
Chinese in n. 

Australia, status of, i. 163 

Immigration of, into, why stopped, 
ii. 223 

New Zealand, ii, 342-3 
Chinese War, 1857, British Public 
Opinion on, ii. 413 
Christian Socialists, i. 97 
Christian Theologians on Happiness, ii. 
582 

Christianity » 

and Capitalism, i. 96 
and Civics, i. 103 
Ends and Means of, i. 97-8 
Essential qualities of, influence of, in 
•.MoraJ and Political Spheres, 
i. 101 177. c 
Failures of, cause of, ii. 583 
of Latin American Indians, i. 21 1 d? n. 3 
and Natural Equality, i. 32, 69, 70 
Never put into Practice, i. 98 
Roman attitude to, i. 92 
and the State, i. 92, 93 J77. 

Church, the, and the Training of Citizens, 

'.45 

Church and State • 

Controversies between, and their out- 
come, i. 93-7 

Relations between, i. 91 sqq, 
in France, i. 24^ sgg.^ 357 
Two deep-rooted tendencies in, i. 65 
Churqh iJiscstablishmcnt, in France, i. 243 
Church Interests in • 

Caribbean States, i. 214 e 
Latin Ameriom Rteublics, i. 214 
Mexico, i. 226 
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Churches, parties for, or against, i. 1 39 A 
^ set also Anti-Clericalism 

Cicer^ i. 478 ; on Bribing of Roman 
Juries, ii. 526 n . ) on Demo- 
cracy, i. 15 } famous Orations 
of, i. 199 n. 

“ Cientificos,” in Mexico, ii. 554 n, 

Citf antique^ La^ by Fustel de Coulanges, 

, i. 188 n. 2 

Cities, see also Capital Cities, above^ and 
Municipalities, under each 
• Country • 

Australian, sizes and importance of, ii, 
185-6, 274 

Electors in, keenness a duty of, i. 148-9 
French Representation of, i. 260 
Great European, Intellectual influence I 
of, ii. 274-5 

Mediaeval, Oligarchic rule in, ii. 
588 ct-n. i 

U.S.A. 

Bqps rule in, ii. no sqq.^ 171 

Enormous populations ofj ii. 634 
Citizens 

First and nearest Duty of All, ii. 537 
Formation of, by Education and Train- 
ing, i. 80 sqq.y 84 sqq. 

Essentials to, i. 88 

Local Government as aiding, i. 148-9 
Political views of, modes of Perversion 
of, i. 466 

True, in Latin America, i. 210-1 1 
Citizenship 
of Aliens, i. 163 «. 

as Envisaged iu an Ideal Democracy, i. 

• 53 -+ 

Lessons on^ of Christianity, 103 
Swiss, Admission to, i. 369, 372, 408 ttr 
«., 486 ({■ n. 

City, meaning of, ii. 8 • 

City Asscmblf District,* New Yojk, ii. 
35 «• 

City Charters,” U.S.A., Character of, 
ii. 109 • 

City Conventions, U.S.A., ii. 35 
City Life, Greek, etc., tribal, early organi- 
zation of, i. 29 

City Management [Muni«jipal] Govern- 
ment, U.S.A., ii. 17, 151-2 
• <fe «. 

City Mobs, conduct of, no evidence against 
Democracy, ii. 6 1 3 ». i 
City Republics, Ancient, Australian 
parallels to, ii. 274-5 

Civic Amenities, Neglect ot in New 
Zealand, ii. 306 «. 1 • 

Civic Apathy and Abstention from Public 
a ‘ Life, causes and consequences 
of,i. v-8, ?4 i3S»V»44»4S» 
46, 177, 207, 219, 269, 


Civic Apathy — continued 

323-4, 331-2, 355-6, 363, 

• 478, 495 » 533 > 534 , ^8, 

37 , 38, 39 Mh 52, 56, 57 , 
69, 70, 108, 1 1 3-14, 1 16, 
117, ri8, 120, 121, 122, 
120, 141, 147, 151, 1717 
178-9, 197 sqq., 207, 267, 
269ryy.,350-2,370,45ijyy., 

453<fc«., 478, 486, 495^ 499 
W, 53^-7, 599-600, 614, 
658 

Civic Duty 

Interest in, of the Average Mian, scale 
of, ii. 600 

Sense of, in Franoe, ii. 500 

under Popular Sovereignty, Expecta- 
tion of, unfulfltlcd, ii. 121, 
122, see also Civic Apathy, 
above 

in Switzerland, strength of, i. 154, 

375 , 381, 448 495, 498, 

. . 507 . • 

Traditional, i. 160 
in U.S.A., ii. 5, 16, 39, 499 

Civic Education, i. 80 sqq. 

Possibilities of, at various stages, i. 
86-7 

Civic Federations, U.S.A., and Reform, ii. 

179 

Civic Religion, Rousseau on, i. 85 

Civic Responsibility to the Whole People, 
ii. 536 sqq. 

Civicism, and the Gospels, i. 98 

Civil Administration, Efficiency of, in 
Democracies, ii. 577, 578-9, 
616 

Civil Administrative Code, U.S.A., ii. 
150 n, i 

Civil Code in • 

France, i. 287 

Switzerland, i. 377 n, i, 383, 432 

Civil Equality, i. 74 
Definition, i. 68 
in France, i. 35^^, ii. 172 
in Muslim countries, i. 75 93 

in Switzerland, i. 495 
in U.S.A., ii. 172 

Civil Figures, rarely becoming Traditional, 

^59 

Civil Liberty, i. 58, 59, 60, 61 ; in various 
lands, i. 353 <k «., 362, 

Civil Officials, U.S.A., Impeachments of, 
tried by Senate, ii. ^9 

Civil Rights in Backward States, guaran- 
tees for, ii. 567 

Civil Service, see under Countries, see also 
• Government Emp^yees 
Abuses, and possible remedy, ii. 376 
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Civil Service — continued 

Bureaucratic tendencies of, ii. 480 
'in Democracies, summary 00,^.400-401 
Higher and f.ower grades of, relative 
Purity of, U. 526 

, (Quality of, in the Six Countries de- 
scribed, ii. 393, 395 
To whom Responsible, ii. 539 

Civil Strife, as Destructive of Democracies, 
ii. 662 

Civil War 

English, theories affecting, i. 36 
U.S.A., tee War of Secession 

Civilization 

Passion for Pleasure, alleged growth of, 
pari paru with, ii. 663 «. 
Populations at different stages of, in 
one Country, ii. 556 

Clan Organization, i. 28, 29 

Clark, M., K.C., article by, referred to, i. 
539 n. 

Class, Solidification into, of the Few, 11. 
602 <• 

Class Antagonism and Alienation 
Absent from Switzerland, i. 473 
Causes of, ii. 501 
Effects of, i. 178, ii. 520 
in Relation to 
Referenda, ii, 476 
Rule of the People, i. 167, 168 
in Various Countries 
Ancient Greece, i. 202, 203 
Australia, i. 348 dr ii. 187, 198, 
208,233,273, 276 <t«., 277, 
495t S°Sy 617 
Belgium, ii. 502 
Canada, i. 521 

England, i. 348, ii. 520 * 

France, i. 2^37, 238, 247, 297, 322, 

‘ 346, 355^ ^9^ 

Holland, ii. 502 
Italy, ii. 502 

Class Benefits, sought by Labour Leaders, 
ii. 623-4 

Class Cleavage emphasized by Labour and 
Socialist Parties, i. 140, 

Class Distinctions, i. 68-9, ii. 124, 345-6, 

363 

Class Opinion 
in Australia, ii. 268 sqq. 
in Canada, i. 545-6 

Class Rule in Australia {tee also Labour), 
ii. 225, 239, 281-2, 280 
Defects of, ii. 591 

Class Selfishness, Undiminished under 
Democracy, Illustrations of, 
ii. 617, 637-8 I 

Class Soli^'irity of Labour, limitaaions of, 
ii. 342 I 


Class Spirit, Developments of, ii. 634 
/ 

Class War, Doctrine of, ii. 179^^ 584, 
630, 635, 637, 638 ^ 

in Hungary, ii. 662 
Classes, the, i. 23 

Enfrancliised in Great Britain, apathy 
of, i. 34> 35 . . . ‘ 

Extinction of. Communistic desires for, 
ii. 625 

French, Disintegration within, i. 347 
Led astray B/y the Money -Power, ii. 
524 sqq. 

Relations between, reversed, ii. 642-3 
Clay, H., i. 298, 474 
Clcisthcnes, i. 191 

Clcmenccau, M., on the Brazilian Con- 
stitution, i. 224 

Clericalism {see a/xo'aAnti-Clericalism) in 
various Lands, i. 90-91 sqq., 
100, 139, 214, 222, 243 
sqq,, 248, 322, 324^5, 327, 
463, 468, 472,473, 521, ii. 
381 

Clerics, non-Roman, position of, in Canada,' 

i. 520 

Cleveland, Grover, President, IJ.S.A., i. 

118, ii. 73 } and the Chicago 
riots, ii. 397 j personality of, 

ii. 518 

Cliques, Political, in 
France, i. 346 
Scotland, i. 302 
Switzerland, i. 497 

Closed Primaries, U.S.A., ii. 14!,*! 43 
Closure, the {see also Obstruction, et.;.), ii. 

62, 64-5 dr «., 206, 379 
Clubs * 

Canadian, Non-party, i. 529 
French, liffiucnor of, on Public Opinion, 

, '• ‘ 

Coal in 

Australia, ii. 183, 186 
Canada,* i, 509 

New Zealand, ii. 292, 325, 361 
Coalition Governments in 
Australia (1909}, ii. 225, 231-2 
breat Britain (1914-19), effect of lack 
of m opposition, i. 137 
New Zealand, during the War,<i. 304 
Cobden, R., ii. 593 ; influence of, ii. 615 j 
on the Crimean War, ii. 413 
Code NapolioHy the, i. 238, 246, 357 
Coleridge, S. T., i. 499 
Collective^Lifc, and Christianity, i. toi 
Collectivism 

Aims and Working of, 1*. 326, ii. 283, 

354. 355x643 • 

Inadcqifete dafti foritudy of, 1. 13 d* «• 
and State Trading, it. 254 
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College of Electors, U.S.A., ii. 74-5 
Cobgne, ii. 481 

Corombia, Republic of, i. 209 n. 

Political Level of, i. 215 
Colonial Assemblies, North American, ii. 7 
Colonial Group, in French Chamber of 
Deputies, i. 284, 285 
Col<fnie8, French, see French Colonies 
Colour ,Bar, not abolished by Democracy, 
ii. 617 

Colour Majorities, i. 63 
Coloured Citizens, U.S.AJ* 

Status of, i. 163-4 
Voting Rights of, ii. 25 

Practical abolition of, ii. 1 8, 37, 51-2, 
54, 83 I, 123, 135, 547 
Comitia, the, of Rome, i. 146, 377; 

Balances against, i. 431 j 
Decline of, i. 201 

Commerce, U.S.A., Federal Powers over. 

Commissars, Russian functions of, ii. 639 
Commission of Selection for Senators 
suggested, ii. 455-6 
Commissions of Legislatures 
French, i. 265-6, 275 fyy., 282, 286, 
287 

Swiss, i. 389 

Commissions, Municipal, U.S.A., Election 
of Commissioners, ii. 485 
Committee system of Municipal Govern- 
ment, ii. 484 

Committees of Legislatures 
French, i. 353 

Swiift, Native criticism on, i. 498 
U.SkA„i. 353 
not reported, ii. 57 
Working of, ii. 60 

Committees, Party, U.S.A., ii. 36, 141, 
142. see a^o Priciaries 
Common enclolbres, ii. 5^ , 

Common Interest and Common Duty, 
inculcated by Local Self- 
Government, i. P48, 149, 
160 

Commonwealth of Australia, creation of, 
ii. 1 8 8, see also Australia, 
and each State nfider Name 
“ Common Will,” Source §f, ii. 600 rf' n. 2, 
• see also People, Will of 
Communal Councils in 
France, i. 316-17 
Switzerland, functions of, i. 374 
Communal Governjncnts, Switzerland, 
Alleged Abuses, i. 413-14 
Communal Rights in Land, i. 146 • 
Commune, the* of Continental Europe, i. 
• H7i 3*6 

Commune, the Fr^ch, 9i 187^, {.240, 
245, 248 


• • 

Communes, see under France, and Switzer- 
land 

Communism 

Defined, ii. 643 • 

and Democracy, ii. 642 sqq. 

Ends and Means of, i. 97 

in Goods, i. 75-6 

and the Gospels, i. 97 sqq. 

Inadequate data for Study of, i. 12, 
13 d} n. 

Where most followed, ii. 626 
Communist Party in Russia, power 
exercised by, ii. 640 ^ 
Communist or Socialist Parties, i. 140 
Communist State 

Choice of, bctvaeen Efficiency and 
Equality, ii. 652 ik n. 
Directing Officials, Duties of, ii. 649-50 
Discipline and Obedience in, ii. 650-52 
Functions to be Discharged by, ii, 647-9 
Functions Discarded by, ii. 649 
Moral virtues assumed by, ii. 646 
ct’ »., 64^ 

Offences against, ii. 648 d: n. 

Private Property abolished in, ii. 625 
644 tf- «., 645 d' n. 

Communist Views, on Capital and Private 
Property, ii. 625, 649 rf* «. 
Communities, self-interest and, i. 50 
Community, Civic Duty to, low place of, 
in Interests of Average Man, 
ii. 600, see also Civic Apaftiy 
Community Spirit, past and present, i. 65-6 
Companies, Incorporated, U.S.A., hatred 
of, powers of, ii. 1 3 8, 1 54. 
Comparative Free Government^ by Prof. 

Gannaway, ii. 64 n. i 
Con^iarison of the Six Democratic 
Governments, ii. 490 sqq. 
Compromise • 

in Canada, i. 524-5, 527 
Greek aversion to, i. 207 
Comptroller, the, in France, i. 237 
Compulsion, no part of the Powers of 
Newspipers, i. 1 19 

Compulsive Legislation, scanty, in Switzer- 
land, i. 487 

Compulsory Arbitration, see under Arbitra- 
tion, and under Austraha, 
New Zealand, and Norway 
Compulsory Labour in Russia, Trotsky’s 
defence of, ii. 629 n. 2 
Compulsory Military Service, see also under 
Countries 

Democracies imposing 
Occasionally, ii. 396 
Permanently, ii. 396 
Compulsory Purchase of Land 
Austitlia, ii. 241 
New Zealand, ii, ti4, 318 
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Conciliation Method* in Australia and 
New Zealand} ii. 194, 216, 
' 24.7 sqq., 330 

Concord, U.S.A‘, and its Hog Reeve, ii. 

. 537 . 

Condemnation without Penalty at Athens, 
i. i 97 «. 

Condonation or Toleration of Offences, 
in Democracies, i. 157, 31 1- 
3 S 3 - 4 > S 47 >M- 42,96, 
97, 98-9, 108, III, 
118, 152, 167-8, 171, 276-7, 

, 5 ? 6 , 575 - 6 , 579, 593, 597 

Conduct of Life, the Gospels on, i. 100, 

lOT 

Confederation Ginenule du Travail^ in 
France, ii. 635 

Congregational Churches, lay share in 
managing, U.S.A., ii. 5 
Congregational Theocracy of Calvin, i. 95 
Congress, iee under U.S.A. 

“ Congressional Caucus,” French version 
of, i. 2«;6 

Congressional Committee U.S.A.,ii.34n. i 
Leaders among, ii. 44 
Congressional District Convention, 
U.S.A., ii. 35 

Congressional Record^ U.S.A., not read by 
the People, ii. 69 

Conquistadores, the, i. 214, 225, ii. 638 
Conscience and Fear to enforce Responsi- 
bility in Democracies, ii. 539 
and Party Voting, i. 136 <fc n. 

Cornell de Cabinet, France, i. 255 
Conseil d*J^ tat, France, i. 238 
Conseil General 

France, i. 259, 262, 263, 315, 317, ii. 

440 . 443 * 

Switzerland, i. 416 
Conseil des Minis tres, France, i. 255 
Conseil du Roi, France changed form of, i. 
238 

Conseils d* Arrondissement, France, i. 259, 
263,316,0.440 
Conservatism ^ 
in France, i, 47, 235, 245, 247, 263, | 
265, 267, 287, 335, 354, i 
399 ' 

in New Zealand, ii. 346-7, 354 
in Switzerland, i. 435-6, 444, 471 
Conservative Party 
Great Britain, ii. 380 
New Zealand, ii. 295 
Consid^rant, — , doctrines of, i. 449 n. 
Constantine of Greece, i. 25 
Constantinople 

Mediaeval, Mobs of, ii. 613 «. 1 
Russian advance to, circa 1876, ii. 414 
Turkialt capture of, i. 30, ii. 44*8 
Constitution, connotations of, i. 19 


Constitutional Government in the XJ^»A,y 
by Woodrow Wilson, ii. 75 
«. I , 79 n. 

Constitutional History and Law New 
Zealand^ by Right and Barn- 
ford, ii. 304 n. I 

Constitutional Laws, France, Scope of, i. 

249-SI1 259 » 

Constitutions {see also under each Country), 
ii. 10 

Unwritten or Flexible, ii. 10, 507 

Written or sRigid, ii. ro-iv, 28, 421, 

430> 435. 547 

Construction, Socialist inexpertness in, if. 
627 

Consuls, Roman, Checks on, ii. 431, 

447 «• 

Consumers and Wage-earners, Australia, 
rclationi between, ii. 244, 
249 

Contentment, not induced by Democracy, 
ii. 584-5, 616 

Contingent ” Voting in Australian 
States, ii. 200 

Continuity in Policy, how secured in 
Switzerland and other lands, 
»' 399 

Contrat Social of Rousseau, influence of, i. 

40, 485, cited, i. 291 w., 
ii. 600 n. z 

” Control of the Caucus,” ii. 375 
Conventions, U.S.A., ii. 34, 35, 36, 142, 
143 (t* n. 

Delegates to, ii. 35, 140, 141 
Conversation, Educational Value df, i. 81 
Conveying Electors to Polls, ii. 52^ tfc «. 
Convicts, in early Australia, ii. 183 d- n. 
Convocation, Oxford UniVefsity, Voting 
in, i. 170 n. 

Cook Islancki and^ew Zealand, ii. 344 
Coo^’dge, Mr.,' article byjon Switzerland 
referred to, i. 369 n. 

Corcyra, fierce Seditions at, i. 187 n. 2 
Corporate Bodies, Force in, of Tradition, i. 
»S3 

Corrupt Practices Act of 1882 (England), 

, i. 271 

Corruption jn various Forms in various 
Cqjuntries {see also Jobbery 
and Lobbying), i. l5?*-8, 1 7 1, 
198 n,, 201, 213, 217, 242, 
262, 271 «. 3, 290, 328-9, 

337» 34U 353. 36S» 374* 

391, 4«o, 452, 466, 478, 

. 495» 5^0* 535* 537* 540-4i» 

" 547* ii. 54-5. 67* 86, 93-4* 

95, 201, 262, 280, 481, 

484. 495. 497f 498. 5*3. 

*• 52*fr99.>53i^99.* 54** 545. 

565. 579. 59*. 593 
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Corruption — continued 
Af^pinistrative, Danger of, in Back* 
. ward States, ii. 557 
Direct, Bribery, etc., see under 
Countries 

Indirect, Various Modes of {see also 
Money Power), ii. 499, 

m thejMew European States, ii. 557 «. 
Not Extinguished by Democracy, ii. 
617 

Corsica, Blood Revenge in, iI 145 «. 
Cortes, Hernando, in Mexico, i. 214, 225 
Cortes, the, Political groups in, ii. 376 
Costa Rica, Republic of, i. 209 n. 
Coulanges, Fustel de, book by, on Religion 
and Politics, i, 188 n. 2 
Council, the, at Athens, i. 193 <k n. i, 197 
Council of Australian Liberal Union, ii. 
230 

Council of State, in France, i. 312-13 
Council oi States 
Switzerland, i. 385 

Elections to, and Powers of, 1. 386 
sqq. 

Councils 

Borough, New Zealand, ii. 305 
Cantonal, Switzerland, i. 378 
of Chiefs, and of Elders, in Ancient 
Nations, ii. 437 d* n. 
Communal, France, ii. 440 
of Conciliation, New Zealand, ii. 330 
sqq. 

Councils Elected, County, Rural, Muni- 
cipal, ii. 483-4 
County Councils 
Great Britain Ji. 15 
New Zealand, ii. 305 
Co«/. d'ttaty the, of Napoleon III., i. 251, 
258,^26 • ^ • 

Cour de Cassation^ France, i. 305 • 

Court of Appeal 

France, i. 305, ii. 422-3 
Switzerland, i. 402 * 

Court of Justice, functions as, of U.S, 
Senate, ii. 19 

Courts of Arbitration and Conciliation, see. 

Australia and Nevn Zealand 
Courts of First Instance, SKvitzerland, i. 

* 402 

Crime in Australia 
Decrease in, ii. 279 
Repression of, and Tolerance, ii. 576 
Crimean War, British Public Opinion on, 
ii. 413 

Criminal Justice, U.S.A,, Defects of? ii. 

95 +98 rf* 

•578 , 

Criminal Statistics, Nfw Ze!lland, u. 306 
Cromwell, Oliver, ii. 647 

VOL. II 


I Crowd-mentality, and the Crowd-will, 
i. 165-6, ii. 598 , 

Crown, thc^ English restriction on, i. 348- 

34?t.3So. • 

Cruelty, Administrative, Disappearance 
of, under Democracy, ii. 583 
Cuba, Republic of, i. 209 n. 

and the U.S. A., i. 215, ii. 134, 412 
Curti, Th., book by, on the Referendum, 

i. 417 «., 433 «. I, 449 «. 
Curtius, self-devotion of, i. 154 
Czech Party, in Austria, i. 140 
Czecho-Slovakia, Republic of, ii. 63* 

Constitution of 

Nature of, ii. 475 (t n. i 
Provisions in, a^ to Judicature, ii. 
422 n. 

Referendum provided by, ii. 475 n. i 
Executive Head of State in, ii. 507 
Senate of, Direct Popular Election to, 

ii. 440 

Dakota, North, Reform#in, ii. 137 148 

Dakota, South, Referendum in, ii. 466 
Dailey, W. B., ii. 209 
Dan.-), R. H., on Efficicncy-gain, with 
competent Civil Service, 
U.S. A., ii. 104 n. 

Dante, cited on Money Power in Demo- 
craces, ii. 533 <k n. j Peace 
the supreme good to, ii. 58} 
Dauerreden (Obstruction), in Germany, ii. 

.. . 378 

dAuneC Biard, on the Future of Aus- 
tralia, ii. 286 »., 3 1 1 n. 

Dead Virtues, ii. 664 
Dedk, F., i. 474 
Deakin, A., ii. 209, 232 
Death-duties, New Zealand, ii. 317 
Debates * 

in Congress, ii. 65 

not read by the People, ii. 69, 1 59-60 
Conduct of, in Greek Assemblies, i. 
196-7 

in Swiss Federal Lagislature, i. 388-9 
Debt, see National Debt • 

Decentralization, ii. 633 
Advantages of, ii. 376, 478-9 
Movement towards, in France, i. 320 
rf- «., ii. 478, 633 
Dccius, and the Samnites, i. 154 
Declaration of Independence, U.S.A., i. 

48, 49, 69, 156, 189, ii. 4 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, by 
National Assembly of Ffance, 
i. 48, 49 

Private Property included in, i. 54, 
245 a. 

Declaratioifs of War, Source #of, in 
France and U.S.A., ii. 418 

0 & 

• 2,Y 
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Decorations and Honours, absent from 
Switzerland, deprecated in 
Canada, i. 503 

de Coulanges, F., book by, i. 188 2 

Decrees 

in France, i. 311 
Greek, i. 195, 430 

Defence, see also Armies and Navies under 
Countries 

Early Organization for, i. 145, 146 
Defensor Pacis^ by Marsilius of Padua, 
e/W, ii. 659 dt* n. 
de Gir;>rdin, E., i. non. 

Delane, J, T., i. non. 

Delegate theory of Representation, ii. 

384, 585 tqq.'y Countries 
holding, and the reverse, ii. 
387 n. 

Delegates 

French, i. 259, 260, 262 
U.S.A., ii. 35, 37, 38, 140, 14T 
Demagogue, the 
Defined, ii. 607^ 

Where most frequent to-day, ii. 607 
Demagogues 
Athenian, 1 . 201 
in Canada, i. 559 
in France and England, i. 361 
in Switzerland, i. 413, 496, 559 
in U.S.A, and elsewhere, ii. 516 <(• 
, nz 

Demes, the, i. 198 
Democracies 

Best-administered, ii. 503, 509 n. 2, 53 1 
the Chief Fault in, i. 148 
Dominated by, and Exempt from, 
Money Power, ii. 499 
Extravagance and Waste characteristic 
0^1 S39» 557 d* 

319, 360, 363, 481-2, 497, 
. 5 P 3 > 504, 509 »S »9 

Greek, origins of, i. 29 
their attitude to the Law, ii. 90-100, 
396 sqrf.f see also Condona- 
tion and Law and Order, 
Maintenance of 

Leadership in, ii. 605 sqq.j see also Fcviy 
the 

Majority Rule in, Checks and Balances 
on, ii, 428 sqq,, 437 syq. 

Not Valuing principles of Liberty for 
their own sakes, i. 63 
Oligarchies within, ii. 594 sqq. 

Present Tendencies in (see also Anar- 
< chism, Socialism, etc.}, ii. 
631 ip . 

Changes, 11. 632 sqq. 

New Forces, ii. 634 sqq. 

Rise ff, within the British ^impirc, i. 
4 i 7 


Democracies —continuea 
Sentimentality of, ii. 97 > 

Tested by quality of Leaders, ^ii. 604, 
605, 615 

Democracy, see also under Countries 
in the Ancient World, i. 185 sqq. 
Applicability of, to Backward Races, ii. 
545 sqq, ' 

Advances and Expedients possible in 
place of, ii. 565 sqq. 
and the Logic of EventSj^ii. 568 
Pessimistic views of, ii. 563 sqq. 
Bases of, i. 161, ii. 536, 665 
Benefits of 

Negative, ii. 583 
Positive, ii. 581 sqq. 
in Canada more active than in U.S.A., 

»• SS 3 

Change leading'to origin and aftermath 
of, i. 27,31,35, 46, 47 
and the Communist State, ii. 642 sqq. 
Comparison of, with 
Monarchy, ii. 586-8 
Oligarchy, ii. 586, 588 sqq. 

Balance in favour of the former, li, 

592-3.. 

Conclusions on, ii. 616-17 
Connotation of, change in, i. 4-5 
Moral and .Social, i, 26 
Contentment not induced by, ii. 584-5, 
616 

Definitions of, i. 23 sqq.^ 25-6, ii. 609 n 
Destructive rather than Constructive 
gains from, ii. 667 
Disappointments in, i. 54-6 
Diseases, Defects, Failures aP.d Suc- 
cesses of, i., 5 6, 42-3, 52. 
70-71, ii. 28* 85 (f- 378 

sqq., 501, 583 sqq., 616-17, 
^ ^gi 30, 66j sqq. 

«' Public Opinion the only Cure, ii 
390-91 

Dulncss of, ii. 570, 571 
and Education, i. 79 sqq., 88, 89 
and Efficiency, ii. no, in, 504, 519 
575. 579. 584 . S90-9L 592i 
. 652 

Evolutior. in, ii. 639 
Executive if., ii. 393 sqq. 
and Foreign Policy, i. 359, ii7402 sqq. 
S 79 

Fountain-heads of, i. 147 
Future of 

Changing TjAitcs as affecting, ii 

. 664-s 

* Conjectures on, ii. |^57 sqq. 
Physiological Factors in, il. 665 
Predictions V^in, ii. 6^7s8 
Reversion fronje not Impossible, i. 47 
Gifts of, to New Zealand, ii. 359 ^^® 
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Democracy — continued 
G^j-owth of 

Q*u0e8 creating, i. 27 sqq. 

Causes retarding or arresting, i. 43-5 
Historical Evolution of, i. 13, 20, 27 
Hopes for. Demands from, etc., ii. 

501, 574, 628, 668 sqq. 
Intolerance attributed to, ii. 569, 571, 

*. 

Investigation into, i. 9 

MetE<|^s of Enquiry, 10, 15 sqq. 

Comparative Method, i. 20 sqq. 
Later Phases of, ii. 618 sqq. 
Latin-American Republics as an argu- 
ment against, i. 209-10, 215- 
2t6 

Manners as influenced by, ii. 371, 497, 
574 -S ^ 

Material Changes affecting, ii. 618 sqq. 
Materialism of, i. 340-41, 345, 537 8, 
546, 563, ii. 189, 267, 275, 
• 33 ^. 358, S 3 h 571 . 630, 

see also Labour, under 
Australia 

Meaning of, ii. 603-4 
as Means and End, ii. 662-3 
Menace to, of doctrines of Class War 
and General Strike, ii. 638-9 

Modem 

Peace-loving, ii. 396 
Tendencies in, ii. 631 
Money Power (y.^'.), chief Enemy of, 
ii- 533 . 535 

Morn’s as influenced by, ii. 575-6 
New Aspirations, ii. 623 sqq. 

Oldfdeals of, Disappearing, ii. 630 
Oldest, Sinapkst and Purest form of, i. 

37® . . 

Party and Parties in, i. 125 sqq. 
Permanence ^f, Atfuip^s against, 
summarized, ii. 66 1 sqq. • 
Press, the {q.’v.), m, i. 81-2, 83, 10^ sqq. 
Relation of, to ^ 

Equality and Liberty, i. 21 
Letters, Art [and Science], ii. 569 sqq. 
Relation to, of the Gospel teachings, 
i. 97-105 o 

and Religion, i. 90 sqq, 

Republic not the same af, i. 25 
Responsibility in, Difficulty of Fixing, 
ii- 543. 544 
Results of, ii. 577 sqq. 

Safeguards of, ii. 534 
Sole Advantage of,\vcr other forms of 
Government, S. 533*^4 
Spread of, ii. .631 * 

Theoretical Foundations of, i. 48 sqq. 
Things ^hlch discr#dit, ih 1 12 ^ 

True, Existence ttand Fosbibility of, 
discussed, ii. 599 sqq. 


Democracy — continued 

Value to, of Individual Liberty, i. 67, 
Virtues* assumed by, ii. 666 
Vital impulse of, i. 56* 

Weakness of, ii. 536-7 
“Democratic,” Connotations of term^, 

i. 26 

Democratic Advance, ii. 62 1 
Democratic Government 

Actualities of, reasons for Investigat- 
ing, »• 5 . . 

Method of Investigation, i. 6 sqq. 

Best training for, i. 89 • 

Dangers threatening, i. 131 sqq. 

“ General Strike ” and ” Direct Action ” 
counter •to principles of, i. 
362 n. 

Types of, ii. 506 sqq. 

Comparison as to Fulfilment of Will 
of the People, ii. 521 
Points to consider regarding, ii. 509 
Democratic Group, Switzerland, i, 457 
Democratic Mistake^ 5 ’^^, by Sedgwick, 
cited^ ii. 539 rz. I 
Democratic Party, U.S.A. 

Racial allegiance to, ii. 46 
ar I Tammany, ii. 1 12 sqq. 

Democratic States, Newly formed, see 
Eumpe, New Republics in 
Democratic Theories in Modem Coun- 
tries • 

First Proclamation of, i. 95 
Spread of, to the New World, i. 95-6 
the Two Pillars of, i. 79 
Democratic^ La, en Nouvelle Zilande, by 
Siegfried, ii. 3 1 1 n. 

DSmq^ratie, La, et les partis politiques, by 
Ostrogorski, i. 139 n., ii. 35 «. 
Demos, use of term, i. 23 j as Tyrant,, 
Aristotle on, i. 206 
Demostlienes, i. 191, 201, 204, 359 
Denmark 

Constitution of, i. 249 
a Democracy, i. 26 
Free Trade in, ii. ^27 
Party Government in, i. 130 
Progressive Land Tax in, ii. 327 
Second Chamber of, Power of, basis of, 

ii. 446 

the War with, as affecting German 
Democracy, i. 44 

Departmental Council, France, see Conseil 
Giniral 

Departments, see under France 
Dcploige, — , i. 433 «. I 
Deputies, see under France 
Dervish Fraternities, i. 91 n. 

Despotisjp , 

and Dread of Education, i. 79^0 
in the Eastern Empire, i. 31 
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Despotism — continued 

French attitude to, i. 327, 361, 362, ii. 

' I77> 39*-3 

of French L^islature, i. 257-8 
Presidential, in Latin America, i. 212, 
213,215 

* Principle of, ii. 539 
Destruction, Socialistic skill in, ii. 627 
Develofmenty The^ of the U.S.A.y by Prof. 

M. Farrand, ii. 135 «. 2 
Devotion to the Dynasty, the Japanese 
Ideal, i. 155 n. 

to tl^ State, the Roman Ideal, i. 154 
Diaz, Porfirio, President of Mexico, ruleof, 

i. 226-7, 232, ii. 411, 560-61 
Dicey, Professor, on*the Conventions of a 

Constitution, i. 492 «{• n. 1 
and Rait, Professors, book by, on the 
English and Scottish Union, 

ii. 434 n. 2 

Dickens, Charles, and Western American 
manners, i!. 575 
Dictators, Rise of, h. 392 
Dictatorship, Roman, U.S.A. parallel to, 
ii. 178 
Diet, Swiss, i. 369 

Dikasts and Dikastcries, Athens, i. 19S-9, 
200 

Diplomacy 

Need of Expert Knowledge in, ii. 402, 
403, 420 

Popular charges against, ii. 402 d; 

403 sqq.y passim 

Secrecy in, ii. 402 <fc «., 403, 406-7 d? 
»., 420 

Abolition of, demand for, ii. 418-19 
“ Direct Action ” 

Anti-Democratic, i. 362 n. * 
Labour views on, m Australia, ii. 277 

* Nature of, ii. 628 

Direct Elections, of Officials, Repre- 
sentatives, and Senators, li. 
151-2, 176-7, 440, 442-3, 
444 

Direct Popular Control over Executives, 
ii. 398 

Direct Popular Legislation, see Initiative, 
and Referendum, see also under 
Countries 

Attractions of, ii. 634 
Chief Value of. Educative, ii. 476-7 
Demand for. Sources of, ii. 264-5, 
458-9 

General Reflections on. Pros and Cons, 
. ii. 467 sqq. 

Modem Methods summarized and 
discussed, ii. 458 sqq. 
Objections to, ii. 158-9 

Repl%?s to, ii. 1 60 * 

in Oregon, iu 157 sqq. 


Direct Popular Legislation — continued 
People’s fitness for, as Tc8tcd^< by 
Referenda, ii. 464-5 ^ 
Results of, ii. 161 sqq. 

Where in Action, Methods of, and uses 
made of, ii. 458, 460 sqq. 
Working of 

Review of, and of its Methods, ii. 
458 sqq. 

Direct Presidential Primaries, U.S.A., ii. 
76 

Direct Primaries, U.S.A., ii. 83 «. 2, 142, 
143 d- 144-5 

Directors, French Deputies as, i. 340 
Discontent 

not allayed by Democracy, i. 5 
Provoked by Iru-cjuality, i. 42, 43, 50 
with Existing Government, Mani- 
festations of, in France, i. 
326-8 

Discord, Internal, as Solvent of Traditions, 
i. 158 

Disestablishment of the Church in France, 

>• 243 

Disraeli, B., see Beaconsficld 
Dissolution of Parliament on Censure of 
Minister, n. 539 «• 2 
Divine Riglit of Kings, i. 94-5, 162, 241 
Divisions in House of Commons and 
House of Representatives, 
r.S.A., compared, ii. 516 n. 1 
Divorce [see also under Count ries)y Greater 
Frequency of, in relation to 
Morals, ii. 576 ^ 

Dockers’ Strike, in England (1889), 
cfiect of, on Au8tralia#Trade 
Unions, ii. 22,3 ^ 

Domestic Cares v. Civic Duty, Relative 
Interest taken in, ii. 600 
Domestic lAtcrcsii'n Public Affairs, Value 
f of, ii. 580 
Dominican Order, i. 94 
Dominions, the, see also under Names 
BriberJ and Corruption rare in, ii. 524, 

5^5. 516 ... 

Executive vested in Cabinets in, i. 500 
.Judiciaries of, Fligh standard of, ii. 527 
Ministers^itting in Parliament in, i. 293 
Parliamcntaiy and Cabinet System in, ii. 

506 * 

Partv in, as compared witli Party in 
U.S.A., ii. 48 

Political Connection of, with Great 
Britain, «ii. 234-5 de n. 

Rise of, as Dosnocracies, i. 4, 7, 26 An.! 

Historical Evolution,^. 47 
Social Equality in, i. 37, 69 
Status of, as recognized bjf ihe Peace 
* Triaties# and League of 
Nations, i. 245, 546 » *35 
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i^racoy I. 19 1 ' 

Dresden, ii, 48 1 

Dr^fus Case, the. i. 243, 244, 327 
DrozjCJuma, book by, on Civisme^ i. 86 n., 

^ . 393 

Druidical beliefs, i. 92 n. 

Drummond, — , Life of Seddon by, referred 
• to, ii. 330 n. 

Dulness and Democracy, ii. 570, 571 
Dumpiifg, Australian efforts to prevent, 
ii. 243 do nn. 

Dunning, Prof., book b]^ on relations 
between Canada, Great 
Britain, and U.S.A., ii. 
135 «. 2 

Dutch Rule in Java, i. 229 
Dutch Stocks in U.S.A., ii. 5 
Duty and Power, former collocation of, i. 
162 

Dynasty 

Devotion to, the Japanese Ideal, i. 155 
n. 

Loyalfy to. Parties rising from, i. 126 

Eastern Empire, Accjuiescence of, in 
Imperial rule, i. 30-3 

Eastern Europe, Nationality in. Complica- 
tions of, ii. 663-4 

Eastern Question, Beaconsfield on, n. 
414- IS 

Eastern Question Association, the, i. 135 
Ecclesiastical and Anti - Ecclesiastical 
Parties {see also Anti-Cleri- 
calism, Clericalism, and 
0 Roman Catholicism), i. 138-9 
Econogiic Antagonism, i. 75 
Economic Conditions, .action of, on Poli- 
i. 2 t8, 229, 231-2 

Economic Distress not the cause of Labour 
Unrest, i. 220 ^ 

Economic Dividing lines bt tween Parties, 
tendency to, i. 141 

Economic Equality, {see also Private 
Property, Abolition, etc.), i. 
43.75-6, 355. 619, 624 

Economic and Industrial Legislation, Im- 
proved Machinery for, desir- 
able, ii. 520 ^ 

Economk: Issue, Interest in, dominance 
of, ii. 660, 661 

Economy 

a Weak Point of Democracy, ii. 497, 
see also Extravagances, hclo^v 

secured by Swiss form of Govcrnmcni 
(7.«i;.), ii. 519* ■ , 

Ecuador, Republic of, i. 209 «. 

Low Political Level of, i. 215, 229 
Editors of Newspadfers, Votabk, i. no 
din. ^ 


Educated Classes 
Duty of, li. 505 

Object^n of, to Public Life {see also 
Civic Apath]^, ii. 500-501 
Education, see under Countries 

and Democracy, i. 79 sqq.^ 88, 89 
Elementary, Assignment of, to Loca^* 
Authorities, ii. 479-80 
Free, ii. 623 

overestimated, as fitting for Democracy, 

i. 88 

and Shrewdness, relative value of, in 
working a Democracy, ii. 550 
Standards set by, i. 152 • 

Educational Inculcation of Civic Duty in 
Switzerland, i. 503-4 
Educational Qualifications for Suffrage, i. 

71 «., 172, 217 n. 

Educational Value of Local Government, 
see under Local Government 
Edward III. and the Money Power, ii. 

589 

Efficiency, Administr^ive 

Concentration of Power Essential to, 

ii. 599 

and Democracy, ii. no, in, 504, 
519. 575 . 579. ^^ 4 . 590-91. 
592, 652 
and liquality 

Choice 1 etween, in Communist 
States, ii. 652 

Form of Government most likely to 
Secure, ii. 510, 521 
under Monarchy, ii. 587 
under Ol’garchies, ii. no, in, 590- 

591. 592 

and Party Spirit, U.S.A., ii. 30 
Sqpured by Swiss form of Government, 
ii. 519 

Egypt 

Ancient 

Caste in, i. 91, 94 
Monarchy in, i. 28 
Modern 

National Sentiment in, ii. 565 
Self-GovernmAt in, ii. 568 
Problems of, ii. 564 
Prospects of, ii. 561-2 
Eight Hours’ Day, in Australia, ii. 223, 
246 

Election by Lot at Athens., by J. W. 

Headlam, i. 202 n. 

Election Committees, ii. 32 
Election Phenomena, different, according 
to locale, i. 16 

Elections, see also under each Country 
Aristotle’s view on, i. 205 n. 

Carrying of, a Party function, i. 128-9 
as Eiipressions of Public Opinion, i. 

171. 17s. 179 
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' Elcctio&B — continued 

Frequent, and their Eff^ts, i. 443-’4, 

, 465»«-23>3^5 39».S2‘3»*2i, 

147, 176, 195, 209, 22s, 
39^, 451, 487-8, 494 et alibi 
Indirect Corruption concerning, ii. 
528 <b sqq. 

Individual Responsibility for, ii. 544 
Journalistic Influence on, i. 112 
Money Power {q.v.) in, ii. 424-5, 499, 

503 

Nature of, ii. 468 
Party Funds for, i. 129 
Elections of Judges (see also Judges), ii. 
422, 424-S 

Electoral Anomalies and British Reform 
Acts, i.”3 3 sqq. 

Electoral CollcgCsS, France, i. 259 rf* 
260, 262, ii. 443 

Electoral Corruption, i. 157, 271, ii. 524, 
579 

Direct, ii. 524 
Indirect, ii. 527 sqq. 

Electoral Districts, *Au8traUa, ii. 200 
Electoral Franchise, U.S.A., wide Exten- 
sion of, ii. 20-21 

Electoral Pressure on Candidates, ii. 382-3 
Electoral Suffrage, Dependent on Local 
Conditions, ii. 554-5 
as Natural Right, i. 55, ii. 554-5 
Qualifications, Educational, etc., i. 7 1 rf? 
« «., 172, 217 d' «., ii. 305 

U.S.A., ii. 50 <fe 51-2 
Electorate, Small Sections of. Results of, 
ii. 382 

Electors, Guidance of, in Choice of 
Candidates, i. 128-9 

Electric Telegraph, as affecting D,^mo- 
cracy, i. 104 

^Elizabeth, Queen, Ingratitude of, ii. 613 
n. 2 

Elizabethan-Stuart age. glories of, ii. 573 
Eloquence in Leaders, ii. 606-7 

Power of, in Greek Republics, i. 201 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Local office filled 
by, ii* 53V . 

Emperor, the, and the Swiss, i. 368 
Employees, Representation of, Australian 
view on, ii. 256-7 <b n. i 

Employers 

Australian Combinations, etc., of, ii. 

253 . . 

and Compulsory Arbitration, m 
Australia, ii. 251 
New Zealand, ii. 337 
and 'Employed in Australia, relations 
between, ii. 197-8 
England, see also Great Britain 

Abstract I 4 ea 8 in. Slight Influence of,i. 

*350 


England — continued « 

Bases of Free Institution in, i. 160 
Church Strifes, early, fought out i. 

350-51 f 

Class-antagonism in, past and present, 1. 
348 

Common Law of, principles of, as 
aflfecting U.S.A,, ii. 5 , 
Conceptions in, of Liberty, i. 58 sqq. 
Constitutionalism of, i. 155, 160 
18th and 19th Centuries, Corruption 
ii^ i. 157, 271, ii, 497-8 
Elizabethan Age in, ii. 573 
Estates in, ii. 434, 437 
Folk Mot in, i. 146, 377, ii. 8, 554 
Freemasonry in, i. 139 
Kings of 

Conflicts of, with the Popes, i. 
93 - 4 v^S 

Struggles of, with Parliament, 1. 3 1 
_ ^^77., 158 

Law-abidingness in, and Devotion to 
Liberty and Law, 1 . 154-5, 
156, 348, 560, ii. 218 
Leniency in, to Lawbreakers, ii. 397 n*. 
Local Self-Government in, i. 349 
Loss of its Popular Character, i. 147 
Small Units of, ii. 554 
Origin and History of, i. 146-7 
Municipal Government in, Uniformity 
of, i. 192 

National Characteristics in, i. it, 154- 
155, 156, 348, 560, ii. 218 
Oligarchic Rule in, i. 3, 4, 31 sqq. 
Out-relief in, past problem of, ij 482 
Parish and Parish Council in, [. 147, 
316 

Party in, ri-.e of, i. 128 • * 

Social mixture in, i. 140, 350 
Patronage in, i. 349 
Placc-huntinjj Ki, i. 4i< 

Political Institutions of, as adapted by 
the Dominions, i. 7, see 
^ specially Canada 

Political Level in, variations in, i. 564-5 
Popular Government in, progress of, 
history of, i. 31-6 
• Primrose League in, i. 139 n. 

Reliance ill, on Precedents, i. 350 
the Town in*i. 147 A n. 2 ^ 

Tradition adhered to in, i. 159 

“ English People,” fallacy in the phrase, 
i. 164 n. 

English Political Institutions, Montes- 
quieu oit, i. 237 

English and Scotch Poets, i8th and 
' early 1 9th Centuries , Stimuli 
of,ii. 573 

English-speaking Countries 
and Christianity, 
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EnglUh-spcakiil^ Countries — continued 
Democratic Principles assumed in, by 
the Roman Church, i. loo 
Elci "ed Local Councils in, ii. 483 
Laws not largely Codified in, i. 357 
Party in, i. 128 

Popular Control over Executives 
, limited in, ii. 398 

English tendencies influencing U.S.A., ii. 

'* 5.8 

English Working-men Ignorant of their 
^ own power, iL 622 n. 
tpuration of tlie Judicial Bench in France, 

h 305. 307. 354. 423 . 

Equality, see also Civil, Economic, Political, 
and Social Equality 
in Civilized Communities, i. 68-76 
Connotations of, to lndividuality,etc., 
ii. 569-70 

and Democracy, i. 26, 50-51, 72 <& n. 2, 
ii. 39 

Doctrine of, Abuse of, ii. 504 


and Efficiency, see Efficiency, above 
18th-Century ideas on, i. 41 
see also F r.^nce 

Forms of, i. 43, 68 scjq.y 74 sqq. 
a Fundamental of American Democracy, 
ii. 9 

in Gospel Teachings, i. 100 

of Laws, Greek aim in Revolutions, i. 


29 

and Manners, i, 479, ii. 371, 574-5 
in North America, after its Independ- 
ence, ii. 5 

Not the Child of Nature, ii. 601 
P^sion for Spread of, i. 77 <£• n. 
in France, i. 43, 77, 1565 285, 287, 
•a£8, ii. 601 

Principle of, upset by Natural Facts, li. 
599, 600-601 

in Savage ^nd Blfck/vafd Races, i. 

77 <{7 «., ii. 545-6 • 

Sentiment of, created by Christianity, 

Strong, in Australia, ii. 187 
Swiss love for, i. 493, 497 
Essays on Reform^ i. 34 i 
Estates, tlie, in Mediaeval Assemblies ii. 

437 . '' 

Esthon^a, Republic of, ii.*63i 

Constitution of, provisions of, as to the 
Judicature, ii. 423 «. 2 
Delegate idea of Representation re- 
pudiated by, ii. 387 
Executive Head of State in, ii. 5^7 
Referendum in, ii. 43! «. 2 ’ 
Unicameral Legislature in, ii. 438 <fc «. 2 
£tatism$An Switzerland, i. 434, 461 <fc n. i 
Euler, i. 486 • • « 

Euripides, i. 81, n. 
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Europe * • 

Bicameral Legislatures in, i. 249, ii. 48 
Class-distinctions in, Disruptive force 
’ of, ii. 124 

Democracy in, Historiial Evolution of, 
i. 29 saq., 38 sqq. 

Early, Chieftainship in, i. 28 
Labour Parties in, i. 1 39 ' * 

New Republics in, since 1918, i. 4, 5, 
252 «., ii. 631, 661-2 
Corruption in, ii. 557 
Efforts of, to establish Constitutional 
Governments, ii. 368 
Judiciaries of, ii. 422 «., 423 2, 427 

Lessons from U.S.A., ii. 176 sqq. 
Parliamentary Government adopted 
by, ii. 521 

Predominance of. Menace to, of the 
Backward Races, ii. 546 
South-Eastern, New Kingdoms of, see 
Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania 
Stormy decade before (from 1920), i. 
506 

European and AmcriiJhn Ideas, percolation 
of, into Latin America, i. 231 
European Cities, as Intellectual foci, ii. 

274-5 . . , ^ 

Eur '".ean Rc volutionaries. Aim of, 11. 623 
European Wars 1792-1814, controversies 
nsised by, ii. 6 n. 

Europeans and Equality for Coloured 
Races, ii. 545, 546 , ^ 

Excise Tariff Act of 1906, Australia, ii. 
243 <h n. 

Executive, or Party in Power, in Parlia- 
mentary Government, i. 130- 

in Democracies, n. 392 sqq. 

* Compared with that in an Oligarchy, 
ii. 593 

Quality ot the Departments, ii, 393* 
Summary on, ii. 400 
Defects of, in the Six Govern- 
ments, ii. 497 

Sole power of, over Legislature in 
Parlia^nentary Government, 
ii. 510 

Tendency to look to, of Large Masses, 

ii. 633-4 

Executive Council System of Government 
in Switzerland (7.V.), ii. 506, 
508,51957^. 

Executive Councils, see under Countries 
Executive Equality, i. 72 sqq. 

Executive Government, Instability of, ii. 

491, 492, 497, also 
Ministerial Instability 
Executive Head of State in 

Parliamentary Governments, ii. 506, 

•507 * • 
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t Executive Head of State in — continued 
Presidential Governments, ii. 508 
Swiss form of Government, ii. 506 

Executive Strength, ii. 560 
French love ior, i. 327 
in relation to the People, and to other 
Powers of the State, ii. 398-9 
• ‘Executives, see also under each (Country 
Popular Control over, ii. 398 
Powers of, i. 62, ii. 510 
and Strikers, ii. 497 

Executives and Legislatures, Balance be- 
tween, Disturbance of, ii. 5 1 3 

Experiments tn Government and the 
Essentials of the Constitution^ 
by Root, ii. 12 «. 2 

Extravagance and V/aste, Characteristic 
of Democracies, i. 539, 557 
dt ii. 219, 319, 360, 363, 
481-2, 497, 503, 504, 509, 

519 

Extremists 

in French Politics, i. 301 
Union of, in a Pacliament, danger from, 
i. 285 


Faction, i, 125, 127 13^ 

Connotations of, i. 17 
in Oligarchies, ii. 591, 592 
Repression of, by tlie Law, i. 143 
Factory Acts, New' Zealand, ii. 327 n. i 
Facts and Forces creative of l^opular 
Government 
Practical, i. 27 
Theoretical, i. 27, 36, 40, 41 
New’spaper manipulation of, i. 113-14, 

*23 

Family Law, French, i. 357 * 

Family Relations and Forms of Govern- 
» ment, ii. 575 

Fanaticism, Danger from, ii. 555 
Farmers’ Party, and Movement, Canada, 
i. 141, 529 * 30 ‘ 373 ‘ 3 ^*' 

Farmers’ Union Party, Australia, ii. 226 
Farrand, Prof. M., bo^Jc by, on Develop- 
ment of U.S.A., ii. 135 ». 2 
Fatalism of the Multitude, ii. 131 n. 
Faure, Felix, on State Functionaries, i. 

Fear and Responsibility, ii. 538-9 
Federal Army, Swiss, see under Switzerland 
Federal Government, advantages of, ii. 479 
Federal Handbook^ of Australia, cited^ ii. 

218 fl., 243 de n. I, 245 dc 
r n. If 249 n. 2, 262 n. 

Federal States, in Spanish America, see 
Brazil, and Mexico 

Federation of Small States, Napoleon 1 . 
aonri, 454 • 


Ferdinand, Ex-Tsar, of Fulgaria, i. 25, ii. 

392 j fall of, i. 252 n, 

Fcrri, E., adulation of, ii. 599 
Ferry, Jules, position held by, «., 

361 

Feudal Rule, ii. 588 

Judicial Functions under, i. 146 
Feuillet, O., story by, cited on Centraliza- 
tion, i. 319 «. 

Few, the, Dominance of, or Rule of {see 
also Oligarchy), i. 23, 223, 
Hv 547 . 560, 59 ?» 59 + W-' 

see also China and Russia, 
Soviets, etc. 

Filibustering, U.S.A., ii. 62, 65 «., 378 
sqq. 

Finance, see also under Countries^ and see 
Money Power 

as Differentiating Function of Senates 
and Fir'&t Houses, ii. 441 
Financial Associations of Origin of 
Representation, ii. 383-4 
Financial Control exercised 

by Lower Houses, i. 391, 395, 514, 
ii. 201, 206, 297, 441, 507 , 
by U.S.A. Senate, ii. 65 
Fines, at Athens, i. 200 
Finland, Republic of, ii. 631 

Executive Head of State in, ii. 507 
Unicameral Legislature in, ii. 438 
First Crusade, the, i. 165 
First Decade of the Australian Common- 
•wealthy by Turner, ii. 245 

Fisheries, State, New Zealand, 11. 324 
Fitness for Rule as coexistent with 
Political Equality, Theory of, 

i. 32, 50, 72, iv ?i 

Flag, National, of France, and the 
Orlcanists, i. 241 rf* «. 
Flexible Contti^ititns, Cc|j|mtrie8 having, 
t ii. 507 

“ Floor Leader,” House of Representa- 
tives, U.S.A., ii. 61 
Florence, Mediaeval 

Genius developed in, ii. 572-3 
History of, ii. 588 n. 

Moiity Power in, ii. 589 
Republic off Fate of, ii. 66 r 
Use in, of theC.ot, i. 72 202 ». 

Flowers, Australian, wealth of, ii. 274 «. 
Folk Mot, the, English, i. 146, 377, ii. 
8, 554 

Force, Physical, Menace of, to Democracy, 

ii. 639 * 

Ford, Prof. H. ^ on the Canadian Pro- 
* vincial and Atperican State 
Legislatures, i. 540 n . } b(wk 
by, on ^mericu^ Politics, 
citeJ^ ii. (6 n. 
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Foreign Affairs^ see also under Countries 
Conduct ofy in Democracies, ii. 8o 
d>n.y 188,393, 402 jyy., 419, 
420, 579 

Interest in, resulting in Australian 
Federation, ii. 188, see also 
Papua 

A^ss Ignorance of, ii. 402, 404 sqq.y 
419, 420 

Foreign^ Aggression, changed attitude to, 
in U.S.A., ii. 134-5, ^74 
Foreign Pqhcy, see also ^reign Affairs, 
above 

Committees and Commissions on, 
ii. 418, 420 

Conclusions on, ii. 419-20 
Control of, by Free Peoples, i. 45 
in Democracies, ii. 402 sqq. 

a Weak Point, i. 359, ii. 416-17, 579 
Ends and Means of, ii. 403 sqq.y 
417 sqq. 

Morality in, ii, 404 

Popuhlr Criticism of, and demands on, 
ii. 40Z, 418, 419 
Possible Improvements in, ii. 419 
press Methods regarding, and In- 
fluence on, i. 113-14, 1 17 k., 
123, 178 n.y 334, ii, 406 
Foreign Relations 

of Greek Republics, i, 206, ii. 80 n. 
of Modern Denjocracics [see also under 
Countries)^ ii. 661-2 
under Monarchies, ii. 587 
under Oligarchies, i. 206, ii. 80 »., 407 
of R^man Republic, ii, 80 n. 

Foreig^i War, Destructive of Democracies, 
li. 661 

Forest Canto»s^ the, i. 370, 371-2 
Public Meeting in, of Freemen, i. 39 
Forestry 

in Canada, i. ^09 ^ 1 

State, New Zealand, ii, 327 d: n. '2 
Forms of Government, Influence of, on 
Nations as Wholes, over- 
estimated, i. 365-6 
“ Forty-seven Ronins, the,” i. 155 «. 
Fosdick, R. B., American Police Systems 
by, citedy ii. 498 n. 

Four Chambers of the Four* Orders, old 
^ Swedish, ii. 4f4 
Fox, Charles James, ii. 614, 6^5, 623 
Frames of Representative Government, 
ii. 506 sqq. 

Construction of, reasons for, ii. 537 
Development of, ii. 553 
France, Republic of • ’ ^ 

Abstract Ideas in. Force and Results 
of, i. 41 sqq.y 350 

Acquiescence of,a in ^Despr^ism of 
NapolctM III., ii. 660 


France — continued * 

Administration, Civil, in, i. 307 sqq.y 

3S6,ii.578 

Anti- Clericalism in, i. 155, 244 da n., 
263, 297, 3I6, 351, 354-5, 
ii. 7, 502 

Anti-Semitism of, i. 243, 244, 327 , , 

Army of, i. 358 

Service in, Compulsory, ii. 396 
Arrondissements of, and their Admin- 
istration, i. 310, 316, 320 
Average Citizen in, in relation to 
Politics, i. 299-300 
Bourgeoisie of e 

Class Antagonism of, i. 237, 238, 247 
Conservatism of. i. 247, 354, ii. 399 
Influence of, onVolitics, i. 335 
Leaders of the Socialist Party from, 
i. 245 

Candidates in 
Choice of, i. 128 
Independence of, i. 280, 300 
Cantons of, i. 315,^16 
Capitalists of, Influence of, see Money 
Power, belov) 

Centralization in, i. 237 sqq.y 274, 277, 
290 da n.y 296, 307, 314, 
318, 319, ii. 491, 493 
Chamber of Deputies of, i. 249, 259, 
26< sqq. 

Caucus System in, ii. 390 
Characteristics of, i. 258, 273 sqqu 
Check on, needed (see also Senate), 
i. 360-61 

Cleverness in, i. 363 
Convoking of, i. 275 
Debates and Scenes, in, i. 290 
JJecline of, i. 344, ii. 369 
Dissolutions brought about by, ii. 

539 » 

Duration of, i. 269, 275 
Election to, by Manhood Suffrage, 
i. 269 

Financial Functions of, i, 261, 264, 
265, 276, ii. 441 

Groups [q.v.) In, i. 254, 275-6, ii. 
380, 381 

Intrigue in, i. 286, ii. 375 
Members of 

Classes and Views represented 
among, i. 263, 278 de sqq. 
Intellectual Standard of, i. 279 
Number of, i. 259, 269 
Officers of, i. 275 

Powers of, i. 253, ii. 491, see also 
Financial Functions, above 
Procedure of, i. 275-6 
Public Opinion in, i. 328 
Relations with, of • 

President, i. 269 • 
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Chamber of Deputies of — continued 
, Relatione with, of — continued^ 

Senate and Executive, i. 261, 
2^4 iqq.^ 267, 269, 352, 353, 
ii. 539-40 

Rules of, and their Working, i. 

274 W , 

Sections of, functions of, i. 275 
Tone and Atmosphere of, i. 290 
Work of, i. 287 sqq. 

Church and State relations in, i. 243 

357 

Citiis of 

Centres of Opinion, ii. 481 
Representation of, i. 260 
Civic Education, m, i. 86 n. 

Civic Sense in, i. 356, ii. 500 
Civil Liberty in, i. 353 <6 362 

Civil Service of, i. 307 J77., 318, 341, 
399 > 4 io 

Permanent heads. Loyal Service 
given by, i. 308 
Salaries of, u 308 
and Trade Unions, i. 309 
Class Antagonism in, i. 237, 238, 247, 
297, 322, 346, 355, ii. 198 
Clerical Party in, i. 100, 139, ii. 381 
Clericalism in, i. 96, 100, 1 39, 243 sqq., 
248, 322, 324-5, 327, 521 
Collectivist views in, i. 326 
iColonics, Increase of, under Third 
Republic, i. 358 

Representation of, i. 259, 260, 269 
Commercial Classes of, Influence of, 
on Politics, i. 335 

Commissions of Chamber and Senate, i. 

265-6, 286, 287, Powfrs of 
the Reporter in, i. 276, ii. 60 
Communes of, i. 259 n., 314, 316 

sqq., ii. 483, 484 
Communism in, u. 626 
Conseil Gdniral of, i. 262 
Conservatism in, i. 235, 245, 247, 263, 
265, 267, 287, 335, 354, ii. 

399 ' , . D • 

Constitution of, adopted in 1875, 1. 

48 sqq., 241, 242, 249 sqq., 
261-2 

Amendment of, mode of, i, 249- 
250 <(? nn. 

Discontent with, ii. 375 
Earlier, i. 250, 31 1 n. 

Constitutional Laws of, i. 249, 259, 
passed without reference to 
‘ the Electorate, i. 250 
Corruption in, i. 242, 262, 271 nn., 
290, 309, 338 sqq., 341, 

JS3» 356* “• 4 ^^’ 575 

r\ 9i i 


F ranee — continued 

Councils, Local, in, see also Lonsetl 
Giniral, above, i. 3 iff, ii. 
440, 443, 483, 48^. _ 

Customs Department of. Discipline in, 
i. 309 

Decentralization in. Movement towards, 
i. 320 ffc «., ii. 478, 633, 
Declaration by, on the Natural Rights 
of Man, i. 48, 49, 2^5 n. 
Delegates in, i. 259 

Di8propo|tion of, to Population, i. 
260 

Electing, chiefly Bourgeois, i. 262 
Voting by, obligatory and re- 
munerated, i. 260 
Democracy in, i. 7, 12, 26, 96 

Achievements of, i. 347 sqq., 356 

J??., H, 583 

Antecedents and Development of, i 
236 sqq. 

Conserv atism supporting, i. 47 
Criticism and Comparisonli, i. 34* 
sqq. 

Defects alleged against, i. 352 sqq. " 
Historical Evolution of, i. 41-3 
Swiftness of, i. 233 
Influence of, on Political Thought 
»• 7 

Lessons of, i. 360 

Neither Monotocous nor Dull, ii 

571 

Departments of, i. 247, 314 <1? h. 
Normal Electoral Areas, i. 269 
Regionalism of, i. 320 n. ^ 
Representation of, in Senate, i 
259 

Self-Government in, s.*3i5 sqq. 
Deputies in, i. 259 

Age, ^qualifications, and Disqualifica 
tisn^of, i. 2jr4-5 
* Aims of, i. 279 sqq. 

Character of, as distinguished fron 
, Senators, i. 263 
Level of, Intellectual and Moral, i 
339, 340-41, ii. 369 
Names of those Voting in Division* 
records of, i. 277 eb n. 
Numbir of, i. 259, 269 
Occupations of, in Chamber, etc., an 
' Patronage exercised by, 
281, 286 sqq., 302, 30! 
310, 349-50, 352, 361, i 
369, 4^1,491 
Payment of, i. 28 1 
jPerVonali^, an asset to, i. 279-80 
Press Relations of, 1^330 ^ 

Sources of, and Prelyninaries ( 
I Elfctiorrof, i. 279 sqq. 
Terra of O/Hce*^. i. 263. 
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France — continued 

Despots and Dictators in {see also 
# Boulanger and Napoleon III.), 

i. 317, 318, 327, 361, 362, 

ii. 177 , 392-3 
Divorce in, i, 246, 365 
Dreyfus Case in, i. 243, 244, 327 
Economic Equality in, i. 43, 355 
Education in, i. 244, 309, 340-41,357, 

' 365 

Secondary, i. 279 

Secularism in, i. 86, ^44, 272, 309, 
3 S 7 » 365 

Education Authorities in, ii. 480 
Election in, of 1919, i. 323 
Election Frauds in, i. 270, 271 
Election Methods in, i. 242 see also 
Si rutin 

Election Petitions in, i. 273 n. 2, 274 
Elections in 

Candidates’ part in, i. 280 
to C'msctl (liniraly i. 315 rf- n. 
not^Costly, i. 300 
Laws regulating, i. 269 
Party influence on, li. 485 
Prefects’ Influence on, i. 262-3, 
272, 273 tfc n. I 
of President, i. 249 
to Senate, i. 259 J77., 262-3, ii. 
440, 443 

Two Types ckf, i. 301 
Electoral Colleges in, i. 260, ii. 440 
Electors, Registration of, i. 269 
Eloquence in Parliament, ii. 606 
Leaders brought forward by, ii. 607 
if^ation in, i. 305, 307, 354, ii. 423 
Equality in, and the Passion for it, i. 
% 77i *56, 285-6, 287, 288, 
li. 601 

Results of, ii. 571 ^ 

Executive oft • * 

Autocracy of, i. 312 
Centralization of, i. 237 577,, 247, 
290 n.y 296, 307,^3 1 2, 3 14, 
318, 319, 360, li, 491, 493 
and Legislature in, Separation of, 
a principle, i. 257-8, see also 
Chamber and Senate, relatiotis 
between 

Reject felt for, i. i^6, 357 
Stability desired for, ii. ^5 
Strength of, i. 358-9, ii. 398 

Liked by the Nation, i. 312, 327, 

?59 

Vested m Cabinet in. i. 500 
Executive Head of ^tate \se^ also 
President), ii. 507 
Finance qf, i. 353, ii. 504 
Foreig^ Affairs ic^ • • 

Conduct of, i. f52, 358-9, ii. 418 


France — continued ^ 

Foreign Policy of, i. 358-9 

as to ^Germany, ii. 407 , 

Public Opinion on, i. 334 
under Second Empire and after, i, 
359, ii. 407-8 

Fraternity in, Present-day, i. 355 , . 

Freemasonry in,i. 1 39, 279, 303, 354-5, 
414 

Government of, under 
Ancicn rdgime, i. 236-8 
Consulate and First Empire, i. 238 
Restorations, i. 239 
Second Empire, i, 239 • 

Third Republic, Frame of, i. 249 sqq. 
Responsibility. Chain of, in, ii. 
539 - 4-0 

“ Groups ” in, sec Political Groups, 
beloiv 

Home of Learning, in Mediaeval days, 
i. 236 

Huguenots expelled from, i. 236, 
2440. 

Income-Tax in, Strong objection to, i. 
.265,357 

Industrialism in, i. 235 
Industrials of 

^ Deputies, i. 340-41 
Influence of, on Politics,!. 335 
Public Op'nion among, how formed, 

. . 332 

Socialism among, i. 238, 240, ai(.4, 
245, 247, 359 

Intellectual Classes of, aloof from 
Politics, i. 323-4, 363 
Public Opinion among, how formed, 

*• 332 

Ii^endants in, i. 237, 238 
Interpellations in, i. 288-9, 5 *^ 

Journalism in, i. 328 J77., ii. 127 ^ 

Judges in, i. 304 sqq. 

Appointments of. Salaries, Tenure 
of Office, and Control over, 

i. 305 sqq., ii. 422-3 
Epuration applied to, i. 305, 307, 354, 

ii. 423 ,* 526-7 

Influences affecting, i. 341-2 
of Lower Courts, Distrust of, ii. 526, 

578 

Promotion of, i. 305-6, 342, ii. 426 
Judiciary, Status, etc., of, i. 304 sqq.y 
341-2, 357, ii. 426 
Senate’s Functions as, i. 261, 267 n. 
Justice in, Defects in Administration 
of, ii. 498 

Labour Troubles in, i. 362 n. * 

Land and History, i. 233 sqq. 

Laws and Decrees differentiated in, i. 

• 19s «• • ^ 

Laws of Inheritance in, i. 3dS «., 357 
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F tincc^—continueJ 
Legislation 

, and Party in, ii. 48 

since 1871, Value of, i. 357 
Legislative Cliambcrs of, ii. 44 
Congestion in, ii. 380 
Machinery in, see Chamber, abo^vcy 
and Senate, behtv 
to whom Responsible, ii. 540 
Legislature of, i. 249, 252 

Corruption in, i. 337^97., 353 »“* 5^5 
Decline of, i. 345, ii. 369, 371, 614 
Dramatic quality of, ii. 68-9 
Miembers of 

Payment of, i. 281, ii. 190 «., 499 
Restrictions on, i. 339-40 
Liberty as conceited of in, ii. 622-3 
Lobbying in, ii. 529 
Local Councils, Elected, ii. 483 
Local Divisions in, see Arrondisscmcnts, 
Cantons, Communes, De- 
partments, etc. 

Local Improvements in, li. 481 
Local Party Confmittecs, function of, i. 

128, 129, 262, 298, 301 sqq. 
Local Party Organizations in, i. 293, 
298 sqq. 

Local Self-Government in, i. 147-8, 
2 3 7^ 314 W’ 349. 5^54 
Late i8th Century, i. 237, 238 
Restricted action of, i. 307, 504, 
t ii. 633, and the reasons, i. 

247. 354 

Materialism in, i. 341, 345 
Mediaeval, Estates m, ii. 437 
Middle Classes, see also Bourgeoisie, 
ahonje 

Commercial, Professional, and pluto- 
cratic, Influence of, on 
Politics, i. 335-6 

Ministerial Honour in, i. 338 sqq. 
Ministerial Instability in, i. 264, ii. 

375. 399» 49i»497. 5n-.H» 

539-40 

Ministers in 

Cabinet of, i. 295 sqq. 

Composition of, 1. 253-4, 256, 
266, ii. 394 

of Defence in, Choice of, ii. 394 
Wide Powers of, i. 310-11 
Ministries in. Struggle against, i. 286 
sqq. 

Monarchy in 

Oligarchical rule of, ii. 589 
Defects of, ii. 591 

Mon 4 y Power in, i. 278, 330-31 de «., 

335-^ 339i »• 49i-2, 

499, 524 sqq., 532 
Municipalives in, i. 314, 316 ^7. 
Debt! of, i. 317 


France — continued * 

Napoleonic Rule in, ii. 587 
National Assembly of, i. 250, 259,,* 
Compared with Swiss, i. 47 P 479 
Standard of {see also LegUiatures), 
i. 478 

National Character 

Contradictions in, i. 248 <{? n. , 

Types of, i. 236 

National Defence in {see also Army and 
Navy), i. 358, ii. 395 
National Lijfc of, as shown ip the Great 
War, i. 366 

National Monopolies in, i. 310 
National Unity in, i. 235 
Natural Wealth of, i. 234-5 
Distribution of, i. 235 
Navyof, 1.358 

Newspapers of<^ Characteristics of, i. 
328 sqq. 

Control of, by Statesmen, 11. 127 
Offices in, Multiplication of, i. 292, 
557 2 

Officials of 

Bourgeois, origin of, i8th Century, 
i. 237 

Delinquent, Special Tribunals for, i. 

311-12, 353-4 
Spying on, i. 344-5 
Orders du your in, i. 288 
Organic Laws of, i. ?i59 
Parliamcntarianism disliked in, i. 267, 

359 . , , 

Parliamentary and Cabinet System of, 

I ii. 506 t 

I Parties in, i. 263, 282, 283 ^ ««., 
299 » 350 

Partisanship in. Vehemence of, 1. 343, 

335 . „ „ 

Party in,^. 503, n. 48, 485 
I Party Discipiinl in, ii. (^87 

Pirty Funds in, i. 271 rf* 280 
j Party Government in, i. 130, li. 

.48 ... 

' Party Influence on Local Elections, 11. 

I +*5 . . „ 

Party Organization in, n. 498 
• no Use made of, by Ministers, ii. 5*3 
Patriotisnd in. i. 248, ii. 502 
Peasantry of, see also Peasants^ Party 
Influence of, on Politics, i. 335 
Oppression of i8th Century and its 
results, i. 2p, 238 
Place-hunting in, i. 281, 414 
Police Methods ii?, i. 356-7 
Pohtical Cliques in, i. 346 
I'olitical Criticism in, 1.^361, ii. 61^ 
I’olitical Development, I 7 # 9 .*° * 9 °°* 
, Gqieral Course of, 1. 245-6 
Political Equality i#, i. 43 » 35 S 
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Political Groups in, i. 263, 275-6, 282, 

* 283 <fc 284, 286, 352, ii. 
45, 48, 67, 380, 381, 382, 

388, 513:14 

Political Ideals in, i. 156 

Political Indifference in, i. 297, 323, 

• 324 » 33 S. 342 «• 

Politisal Life of, at outbreak of War, 
1914, i. 247-8 

Political Patronage in, i. 281, 289, 302, 
•308, 310, 31b? 319, 349-50, 
352, 360, 406-7, ii. 369, 
431,491 

Politicians and Public Men of, Atmo- 
sphere surrounding, and Public 
Attitude to, i. 343-5 

Politics in 

Forces and Influences at work on, 
enumerated, i. 335-336 
Variety in, i. 235-6 
ViMpeity of, i. 363 

Popular Government in, Salient Features 
of, ii. 491-2 rf- 493 
Population of, Ktlinic Elements in, i. 

,235 

Prefects in, Functions of and Influence 
of, i. 238, 262, 263, 272, 
■273 n. I, 310, 311, 315, 

316,117,354 

President of. Erection, Functions and 
Powers of, i, 249, 251 sqq.^ 
311, 312, 361, ii. 392-3, 
518 n. 3, 632 

Press Influence in {ite also Newspapers, 
• above\ i. 324, 328 sqq.^ ii. 

vi 

Money Power and, i. 331 <fc 
33 S-<> 

Prime Ministers of, i»2 54,^55, 256 
Professional Politicians in, cornered 
with American, i. 272 
Proportional Representation as modified 
in, i. 269 • 

Protectionist views in, i. 357 
Public Life in 

Brilliancy evoked in, ii. 500, 573 ^ 
Causes deterring the iintcllectuals 
from, i. 345-^ 

Torffe of, i. 337, 342 497 

Traditions still influencing, i. 346, 
ii. 196 

Public Opinion in, i. 170 sqq.^ 264, 
266, 31U, 321 sqq., 333-4, 
340, 361, ii. #22, i>7, C02 
Chief Curijpnts of, i. 324 * 

Divisions in, i. 178, 322, 326, on 
• Foreign ^ffairs, i. 3^4 
Formative In%ence^ on,*^ i. 328 
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F ranee — continued 

Public Opinion in — continued 
OrgaAs of Expression of, i. 32I8 

m- * 

Typee of, i. J24 lyy. 

Public Order in. Maintenance of, i. 

356-7, 360, ii. 397 * ' 

Racial and Linguistic Differences in, 
i. 235 dk «., 236, 321-2 
Railways in, ii. 253 

Control exercised by, ii. 324 
State Purchase of one, i. 265, 310 
Regional Differences and Regiinalism 
in, i. 297, 299-300, 320, 
325 d. 346 

Religious Antagoitisms in (see also 
Anti - Clericalism, abo've)^ i. 
243 sqq., 248, 344-5, 348, 

II. 123-4 

Republican Party in, ii. 38 
Responsibility, Administrative in, ii. 
S39’40 

Roman Church’s influence in, i. 100 
Rousseau’s influence in, i. 40 
Second Chamber in, see Senate, below 
Second Empire in (see also Napoleon 

III. ), i. 272, 274, 352, 356 
Secularism in, see under Education, 

abo^'e 

Senate of, i. 249, Structure, Powers, 
Composition, Election, Sta^s, 
Renewal of, i. 259 jyy., 
315 ii. 203, 438, 441, 
443» 446, 449 

Abolition of, by whom and why 
demanded, i. 266 
Atmosphere of, i. 266 
tlopes raised by, unfulfilled, i. 267 
Justiciary Function of, i. 261, 267 n. 
Parties in, i. 263 • 

Public Opinion in, i. 264, 328 
Radicalism in, i. 263 
Value of, as Check or Safeguard, i. 

261, 267-8, 361,11. 432, 491 
Working of, i. e6i sqq. 

Senators 

Age, Average of, i. 266 rf? «. 

For Election, i. 260-61 
Character of, as Distinguished from 
Deputies, i. 263 

Classes predominant among, i. 263, 
264 

Numbers of, i. 2 59, 260 
Status of, i. 266 
Terms of Office, i. 260, 263 • 
Separation of Powers in, i. 257-8, 
277, 311 t& «., 352 
Social Equality in, i. 43, 3^5 
Social* Importance in, m Q^cials, i. 
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F ranee — continued 

Socialism and Socialists in, i. 240, 
244, 245, 247, 263; 278, 280, 
2^3 da 284, 286, 301, 
317. 326, 331, 335, ii. 387 
da 397 

‘ Anti-religious colour of, ii. 627 
Insurrection due to, i. 245 
Socialist Congresses in, ii. 373 
Socialist Ministry of, in Strike, ii. 397 
Spoils System in, i. 132 
Strikes in, Riots, and Sabotage^ i. 248, 

« 397^497 

Sub- Prefects in, i. 310 
Suffrage in, i. 24, 239, 259, 261, 266, 
302 «.,»3iS, 361, 365 
Teachers in 

Appointment of, and Influence of, i. 

244, 272, 307 
Higher Grade, i. 324, 345 
Tendencies in Governing Politics, i. 

284, 323, 326, 333 
Tobacco Monopoly in, i. 310 
Trade Unions in, and other Working 
Class Organizations, Legisla- 
tion on, i. 357 

Trial by Jury in, less used than in 
England and U.S.A., i. 306 n. 
Voters, Voting, and Voting Methods 
in {see also Elections, above)^ 

, i. 260, 262, 270, sqq. 277-8, ’ 

280 ds nn., 326-7, 333, 335, 
ii. 440 

France, by Bodley, cited, i. 273 «. i 
France, la, contemporaine, by Hanotaux, i. 
239 «. 

Franchise, British, Extension of, i. 47, 
79, ii. 622, see also Suffrage 
Francia, rule of, in Paraguay, i. 215 
'Franciscan Order, i. 94 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, i. 239 de 
n., 250, ii. 408 

Effect of, on German Democracy, i. *44 
Frankfurt, ii. 481 

Parliament of, 184? -9, i. 350 n. 
Franklin, Benjamin, Literary Influence 
of, ii. 608 

Fraternity, anticipated under Democracy, 
but not secured, i. 42-3, 52, 
70-71. 3 SS. 583. 629-30, 
668 

“ Freak Legislation.” U.S.A., ii. 1 56, 467 
Frederick I., Emperor, and the Pope, i. 93 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, ii. 82, 

« 404, 587 

Last Personal ruler of Prussia, ii. 589 j 
and Prussian Militaristic 
f^pirit, i. 155 

Prussiai Oligarchy as followers of, ii. 
9QO-Q1 


Free Assemblies, the first, higher standard 
in, than in later ones, ii^'374 
Free Constitutional Government 
Forgetfulness of. Instances of, and 
Possible Recurrences of, ii. 
658 sqq. 

France tlie protagonist of, i. 7 
Oligarchy within Democracy, ii. ^03 
Past and Present, i. 20 f 
Present-day problems of, i. 5 
Reversion from, to Monarchy, i. 13 
Types of, in South Africa, before 1899, 
ii. 509 de n. 2 
Free Institutions 

English and Swiss, bases of, i. 160 
Fusing power of, in Switzerland, i. 483 
Free Passes, granting of, as Indirect Cor- 
ruptiogij U.S.A., ii. 530 

Freedom 

Love of, faith in, exponents of, i. 66 tf? n. 
of the Press, i, 65, 104-5 
of Thought and Speech, unde Demo- 
cracy, ii. 583 

Freemasonry, Continental, i. 139, 279, 

303.354-5.414 

English and American contrasted with, 

h 139. 303 

Freemen, Public Assemblies of {see also 
under Names), i. 39-40, 145-6, 
190 ct- ^ 

Free Silver problem, L.S.A., ii. 47 124 

Free Trade Party, Australia, ii. 224, 225, 
272 

Predominance in Denmark, ii. ,”27 
Freisinnige Partei, the decay of, ii. 660 
French Assemblies of 1848 and S 871, 
Philosophic .Tiliouglit ex- 
hibited in, i. 291 
French Canadians 
Birth-ratd arnolg, i. 51,^ 521, 522 
arfd the British Connection, i. 545 
Distribution of, and Distinctness of, 
i. 510-11 «. 

French Convention, Governmental 
Method of, ii. 509 n. 1 
French Crown, arbitrary and despotic 
• powers of, i. 237, how 

Replaced by Napoleon I., i. 
238-9 

French Dirwtory, Govcrnmental*Mcthod 
of, ii. 509 n. I 

French National Assembly of 1789 on 
Rights of Property, i. 245 n. 
French Nobles, i8th* Century, i. 237, 238 
French Power iii America, end of, ii. 6 
Frenc\i Republics • 

Duration of, i. 233, 359 cfe «. 

Third , ^ . • 

Effect of, on Inielicctual and Moral 
lie, i. 363 
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French Republics — continued 
llhird — continued 
*GQpd and bad under, i. 347 577. 

How Consolidated, i. 241, 251 
Length of duration of, i. 359 
Menaced, i. 242, 243 
Parliamentary brilliance in, i. 279 
Frcnfli Revolutions 
First, 3, 32, 42, 52, 238, ii. 277 
American Influence on, ii. 3 
Anticipations from, i. 52, 55, 56 
Deleg«es, Mandates^of, Provision 
for Terminating, ii. 162 «. 2 
Effects of, on Government, i. 238 
Influence of, in Germany, i. 44 
Rights of Property unejuestioned in, 
i. 245 «. 

Spirit of, i. 51-2 

Late manfestations of, i. 240 
Tradition of, Survival of, how 
modified, i. 247-8 

anch Switzerland, i, 40, 369, 416- 
417,439, 485 

Unforeseen by Politicians, ii. 657-8 
First, Second, and Third, Modern 
Socialism in relation to, ii. 
625 n. 2 
Second, i. 42, 239 
Third, i. 42, 126, 239 
Fourth, i. 42 

Fresh field, D. W.,%Cnk by, cited ^ i. 41 6 «. 3 
Frisia, Self-government in, i. 39 
Fugger family of Augsburg, ii. 589 

Gain, Illicit, and Politics, see Corruption 
Galve^on, U.S. A., Municipal Government 
yi^ii. 17, 1 5 1-2 d; n. 

Gambctta, L., i. 298, 474 j Anti-clerical- 
ism of, i. 244 5 on the Bi- 
cameral %stcnC i. 267 ; 
Death of, i. 242 ; Fall %f, i. 
286 j on Etlect of Large 
Electoral Areas, i. 270 j and 
the French Senate, f. 261 ; as 
Leader, i, z8o, qualities of, 
i. 361 ; on the nouvelles 
couches sociales, i. 279 , 

Ganna way, Prof., book by, on. Comparative 
Free Government, ii. 64 n. i 
Garfield,* President, ii. 73 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, i. 159, ii. 413 
Gas Ring, the, Philadelphia, ii. 115 
Gaucho Indians of Argentina, i. 2 1 S 
Gaul 

Celts of. Human Sacrifices irterdicted 
any)ng, i. 92 ». • 

Kings of, 1. 28 
Unity «f, bs Coui^ry, i. 234 
Gemeinde^ where foiuad, i. ^ 1 6 j American 

tA 


• t 

General Councils of the Church, i. 93 
General Elections, Great Britain, as 
• affecting Party, ii. 48-9 * 

General Labour Federaticti in France, i. 

309 

General Maxims, dangerousness of, i. 22 
General Strike, the, ii. 179, 628, 638 * 

" General Ticket ” system, choice for 
Election of Presidents, 
U.S.A., ii. 18, 19 n. 

Generals, Greek, re-election of, i. 192, 193 
Geneva, and Calvin, i. 95 ; Democratic 
Struggles in, i. 416 485 } 

General Assembly of, i. 416 } 
Popular Vote in, operation 
of, i. 4.^ n. 5 Referendum 
and Initiative in, i. 438 n.\ 
Roman Catholics in, i. 372 j 
and Rousseau, i. 40 

Genius, and forms of Government, ii. 

573'4 

George, Henry, ii. 608 
George III., i. 32, ii. f , 532, 590 
Georgia, New Republic of, ii. 631 
German- Americans, ii. 123 
German Bureaucracy, i. 45, 309 

“^^aining and Abihty in, ii. 395, 401 
German Empire 

Civic Centres of Independent Opinion 
in, 333, ii. 481 
Constitution of, i. 24 
Fall of, i. 5 

Foreign Policy in relation to, ii. 408, 

Ministerial Appointments in, i. 399 
National unity under, i. 44, 45, 235 
German Freemen, i. 29 
Gerrffan Government, Ministers of. 
Standard of, ii. 593 

German Immigration into Switzerland,* 

i. 372, into U.S.A., ii. 24 
German Language in Alsace, i. 235 n. 
German Morals of Sixty years ago, i. 365 
German People and the desire for Political 

Libert)^ i. 44, 45 

German Plutocrats, Intellectual Capacity 
of, ii. 589 if; «. 2 

German Poets and Scholars, the age of, 

.»• S73 

German Socialists 
Aims of, i, 45 

Fidelity of, to Leaders, Michiels on, 

ii. 612 n, 2 

Leaders of Bourgeois Origin, ii. 598 «. 
Not specially Anti-Religious, iia627 
Views imported from Switzerland, i. 
485 

German - speaking Tyrolese in Italy, 
• Status of, i. 16^ ^ 

IT c A :: - 
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German View of the State and its 
Wisdom, i. 165 

German Wage-Earners, efforts to Pro- 
pitiate, ii. C23 

Germans, Early, Councils and Meetings 
of, Tacitus on, i. 377 415, 

' * ii. 437 it: n. 1 

Germany 

Centralization in, i. 307 

Communism in, ii. 626 

Dauerreden in, ii. 378 

Divorce in, ii. 576 

Exeq,utive Head of State in, ii. 507 

Fewness of actual Rulers in, li. 596, 597 

French Foreign Policy in relation to, ii. 

407 r 
Gemeinde in, i. 316 

Home of Unpenum in the Middle Ages, 

i. 236 «. 

Kingship in, i. 28-9 

Local Self - Government in, loss of 
Popular character of, i. 147 
Modern, Historu of Evolution and 
Arrest of Popular Govern- 
ment in, i. 43-5 
Municipal Councils in, ii. 484 
New Constitution of 

Direct Voting by the People in, 

ii. 460, 634 

Judicature in relation to, li. 422 n. 
Newspapers of, i. 329 
Parties in, Multiplication of, ii. 3S0, 38 1 
Peasants’ War in, i. 80 
Presidential System of Government 
as suited for, ii. 522 
Pre-War, Monarchy m, ii. 586 
Public Service of, not exempt from 
peculation, i. 341 * 

Relics of barbarism in till Napoleon’s 
day, ii. 583 

Revolutions of 1848-9 in, i. 44, ii. 4^3 
Roman Church’s influence in, i. 100, 
ii. 381 

Small Landholders in, i. 504 
Social Importance ii;. of OfBuals, i. 405 
Suff'rage in, i. 24 
Training in, of Citizens, 1. 85 
Upper, Old League of, i. 371, 506 
Gersau, Independent Swiss hamlet, i. 374 
Gibbon, E., ii. 657 
Girondins, the, fate of, ii. 641 
Gladstone, W. E., i. 118, 474; person- 
ality, etc, of, i. 286, 298, ii. 
614 ; Emergence of, ii. 610 ; 

• Faith of, in Freedom, i. 66 
n. ; on Character in a Poli- 
tician, ii. 61 1 } on Parties, 

i. 138 ; on Reform, i. 34 
Glarus, Pt^lic* Meeting in, of Fretmeu, i. 
39 


“ Go Slow ” policy on State Collieries, 
New' Zealand, ii. 325 n. 2^362 
Godkin, E. L., i. now. , 

Goethe, W. A., the age of, ii. 573 j Doc- 
trines olTending, ii. 623 <6 n.\ 
on Paris as Meeting-place of 
Philosophers, i. 333 ; on Poli- 
tical Liberty and Eqifality, 
ii. 623 n. t 

“ Going into Caucus,” U.S.A., ii. 61-2 
Gold in Australia, ii. 183, 186 
Golden Age, tff'e, i. 73, 167 * 

Good Citizens’ Clubs, U.S.A., and 
Reform, ii. 179 

Good Government, Desire for, as cause 
for Risings, i. 31 ; not 
Guaranteed by Popular 
Goverpment, i. 47 ; rather 
than Self-Government, the 
real d.sire of Peoples, i. 319, 
ii. 549, 659-60 

Good Sense in Politics, i. 472 j Nature of. 

Gospels, the, alleged Socialism in, i. 97 
Government 
Chief Ends of, ii. 577 
Declaration of, resting with the 
Many, ii. 603 

How far attained by Democratic 
Government, ii. 577 sqq. 
Frame of, see undest^ountries 
Functions of, Extension of, ii 633 
New, i. 5 

Government Employees, ’ue under Civil 
Service, Railways, etc., under 
Counrnci , ^ 

Government of England^ Ijy, L. Lowell, 
citedy ii. 516 «. I, 517 «. 
Government of India Act of 1920, ii. 

t 

” Gofernment Stroke,” the, ii. 257, 258, 
325 n. 2, 362, 646 n. 
Government Subsidies {see also Bounties, 

* and Grants) to Local Authori- 
ties, New Zealand, ii. 305 
Governor-General 

pf Australian Commonwealth, powers 
«ad status of, ii. 190-91, 21 1 
of Canada, Functions of, i. $13 
Governors ^ * 

Chinese Provincial ii. 558-9 <6 n. t 
of New Zealand, ii. 297 
of States 

Australia, ii. i9j> 

U.S.A., ii.ii3, 35 » 7 h * 77 » 

* 196,375^632, 

“Grain Growers of the West Association, 
in Canad|, i. 529 V# 

Grant, Gdberal,*Presij^t, U.S.A., Mili- 
tary Fame of, ii. 608 
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Granti, Govcftimcntal 
in Canada, i. 536 sqq,, $S 7 y 559 . 5^3 
iDiacontinuance of, why advisable, ii. 

• . .538-9 

Great Britain, see also England, Ireland, 
and Scotland 

and Australia, Reciprocal Ignorance of 
• one another, ii. 268 

Bribery and Corruption in, i. 157, ii. 

* 497-8. 5 ^ 3 . 524, 532. 534 . 

579. 591 

Cabinet of, see Cabine% 

Canadian Connection with, i. 525 
Civic Education in, i. 86 n. 

Civil Liberty in, i. 362 
Civil Service of, i. 349, 405, ii. 370, 399 
Status, ii. 395 

and Trade Unions in, i. 309 
Compulsory Arbitration disliked in, ii. 
252 n. I 

Compulsory Military Service in, ii. 396 
Constitution of, i. 249, ii. 10, 193, 375 
Cbnventions in, i. 492 
Democratization of, i. 8, ii. 196 
Flexibility of, ii. 507 
Conveying Electors to Polls, ii. 528 n. 
Decentralization desirable in, ii. 478 
Proposals for, ii. 380 n. i 
Declarations in, of Policy, by whom 
made, ii. 44 

Democracy aH-.^^elf-Government in, i. 
12, 40^7 

Causes of, Active, and Theoretical, i. 

31. 32. 35.36 

Evolution of, i. 233, 347, ii. 504, 
^ 621-2 

Gains under, ii. 583 
Undci*Monarchy, i. 8, 26 
Education in, ii. 480 
Elections in, ii. 54, 415,^16, 524 
Emigrationtfrom, t<f L+.S.A., ii. ^4 
Epoch of Change in, i. 351 
Evolution and Advance of, i. 323, ii. 
621-2 • 

in relation to Foreign Policy, ii. 412 
sqq. 

Executive vested in the Cabinet in, i. 
500 ^ • 

Foreign affairs in hanas of, ii. 80 n. 
P^^ion and Powers of, during the 
Great War (i9f4-i8),ii. 169 
Foreign Policy of, ii. 80 «. 

Influence on, of 

Democracy, ii. 412 sqq. 
Domiuion8,‘ii. 407 

Government in. Poplar, and, Repre- 
sentative, ii. 383-4, 493 
. 506, 507-8, 510 ryy. 

House of Commons « « 

Cabinet influlnce on, i. 194 


Great Britain— -eowrmweif * 

House of Commons — continued 

Centre of Political Life, and Dri'ving 
Force,!. 51^ ii. 44, 375,533 
Members of, see under Legislature, 
below 

Obstruction in, ii. 378, 379 , , 

Origin of, ii. 434 

Parties in. Multiplication of, ii. 380 
Powers of. Origin and Growth, ii. 
383-4, 436 

Predominance of, i. 31 sqq.^ h. 196 
Private Bills in, ii. 85, 370, 376, 
540 n. • 

Scenes in, i. 290, ii. 37 1 
House of Lords, i. 24 
Origin of, ii. 4^4 
Powers of, ii. 446 
Limits of, ii. 436 n. 
and Suffrage extension, i. 35 
Intoxication in, ii. 280 n. 

Judges in, Appointments, Salaries, 
Status and Traditions of, i. 
304-» 3A 92 «• 216-17, 

424, 482 

Judiciary of. Restriction on, i. 304 
Labour Party in, i. 35, 350, ii, 381, 626 
La A- Courts, Confidence felt iii, i. 156 
Legislatures 

Checks ou, ii. 435-6 A n. 

Compared with Swiss, i. 478, 479 
Decline of, i. 345, ii, 367, 369, •370, 
37 L 378, 379 » 614 
Dramatic Quality of, ii. 68-9 
Independence of, i. 348 
Members of 

Influence exercised by, ii. 55 
• Names of those voting in Division, 
Record of, i. 277 n. 

Payment of, i. 291, ii. 499 , 

Relations of, with Constituents, ii. 
385 sqq., 451 

Status of. Comparisons of, ii. 387 
Liberty as conceived of in, ii. 622-3 
Local Political Associations in, ii. 223 
Local Self-Govdbnment in, i. 247, 504 
Ministerial Instability, ii. 399-400 
Ministerial Responsibility in, i. 258 
Ministers 

Impeachment of, ii. 430 
Usually Members of Parliament, i. 
293*. 

Ministries 

Coalition, during the War (1914- 
1918), i. 137 
Fall of. Causes of, i. 296 
Formation of, i. 254, ii. 393, 394 
Monarchy in, i. 25, 253, ii. 506, 507 
Mogey Power in, InstJ^aces of, ii. 532 
Municipal Government in, if 192, ii. 488 
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,6rcat Britain — continued 
Old-Age Pensions in, ii. 3 T9 
Oligarchy in, i. 3, ii. 589, 590, 591 
Parish Councijs in, i. 316, ii. 633 
Parliament of, see also House of 
Commons, House of Lords, 
and Legislatures, above 
Committees of Selection in, ii. 456 n» 
Congestion in, i. 353 
Eloquence in, ii. 606 
Features of, i. 479 
Party in, i. 128 sqq. 

Party Leaders in, authority exeicised 
* by, i. 285 

Political Groups in, i. 284 ii. 

67 , 

Popular figures m, i. 286 
Powers of, in regard to the Dominions, 

i. 513, ii. 190, 192 «. 

Voting in, i. 170 «. 

Parties in, see also under Names 
Forces consolidating, it. 222, 223 
Multiplication tjf, i. 299, ii. 380, 513 
Partisanship in, ii. 67 
Party in, as compared with Party in 
U.S.A., ii, 48 

Party Conflicts in, ii. 48-9, 512 
Party Discipline in, ii. 375, 387, 451 
Party Feeling, not embittering Social 
relations in, i. 528-9 
Party Organization in, ii. 31, 32, 223, 

* 513.516,530 

Party Spirit, Discipline and Organization 
in, compared with the same 
in U.S.A., ii. 516 

Political Apathy in, to Democratic 
Changes, i. 34-5 

Political Committees in, i. 302 n. i 
how Elected, i. 301 

» Political Connection with, of the 
Dominions, ii. 234-5 <fc «. 
Postal Service, Electoral Pressure by, 

ii. 383 

Power to issue Orders or Rules m, 
delegation of, i. 3 1 1 

Press, the, in, Infludhcc, etc. of, i. 1 17, 
120-21,332, 334,ii. 127, 128 
Prosecution in, of delinquent Officials, 
1.311 

Protectionist Intolerance in, ii. 47 ». 
Public Life in, Tone of Past and Present 
{see also Bribery, above)j ii. 
196. 534 

Public Opinion in, i. 322, 333, 334, 
545 

Bullc of, generally justified by results, 
ii. 416 

on Foreign Policy, Wars, etc., ii. 41 3 
Homdhcncity of, 1. 545 


Great Britain — continued ’ 

Public Opinion in — continued 
as affecting the Judiciary, i. 304 
Unifying Effects of, i. 481 ' 

Wide bases of, ii. 274 
Religious Strife in, i, 350-51 
Representative Institutions of, as Model 
for other Lands, ii. 368 t 
Self-Government in, see Democracy, 
above ‘ 

Spoils system in, i. 132 
Suffrage in, Story of, i. 33 * 

Extension of, i. 34-5, ii. 621 
Universal, ii. 96 
Taxation in, i. 3 

Trade Unions, Triple Alliance of, ii. 635 
Trades Union Congress in, effect of, on 
Decline of Legislatures, ii. 37 3 
Trial by Jury in, i>3o6 «. 
and U.S.A,, ii. 6 n., 409 
Upper Classes in, leadership of, ii. 346 
Voters in, percentage voting, i. 280 
Woman Suffrage in, i. 33, ii. 621 
Working-Class Voters, majorities of, ii. 
196 

“ Great Council of the Nation under the 
King in Parliament As- 
sembled,” ii. 433 «., 434 
Great Lakes of Canada and U.S.A., agree- 
ments concerning, i. 523, ii. 
411,515*^; 

Great Refusal, the, i. 153 d. n. 2 
Greatest Good of Greatest Number theory, 
i. 50 

Greece e 

Ancient, see also Greek Republics, 

Agora of, i. 146 
Genius in, ii. 572 ** 

Governments before Republics, i. 
^00-91 

Patriotism (n, i. 206 < 

Prosecutions in, ii. 430 
Rule in, of the Average Man, i. 207 
Modern# 

Constitution of (Rigid), ii. 430 
Democracy in, i. 26 
Executive Hereditary Head of State 
' in (King), i. 252 n., ii. 507 

Dicta^orsJjiip aimed at by, ii. 392 
Unicameral Legislature of, ii 438 
and the War, i. 25 
Greek Cities 
Kings of, i. 29 

Oligarchic and Democratic, opposition 
^ bct\^ecn, i. 40 

Greek .Colonics, 'Self-Government in, i. 
186 

Greek Commonwealthy The^ by«2j^mmem, 
t i. 1916 n. * 

Greek Conception of liberty, i. 58 



INDEX 


Greek Constttuflonal History^ Handbook of, 
by Greenidge, i. 202 n. 

Greek Democracy, Faults of, i. 204-6 
Greek* Oligarchies, Faults and Falls of, 
i. 29, 190, 202, 206-7 
Greek Philosophers on Happiness, ii. 582 

Greek Politics, Religious passion in, i. 

# 9 ^ 

Greek Republics [see aha Athens), i. 
• 185 jyy. 

Class (or wealth) parties in, i. 140 
Constitutions of, i. 19^ 

Characteristics, i. 192 sqq. 

*Revi8ion of, i. 250 «. 2 
Corruption in, i. 157, ii. 524 
Councils of, i. 193, 194 
Decrees of, i. 195, ii. 430 
Defence of, i. 206 

Deposition of Officials in, ii. 1 62 n. 2 
FiFect in, of Sophist teaching, i. 159 
Eloquence in, ii. 606 
Features lacking in, i. 203 
ForeTgn aflairs in, ii. 80 n. 

Internal Strife in, i. 187 n. 2, 188 
Judicial Machinery in, i. 198 sqq. 

Lot, as used by, i. 202 d- n. 

Macedonian conquest, i. 191, 204, ii. 

. 368 _ 

News dissemination in, i. 189 
Organizations of tlie Citizens, i. 188-9 
Ostracism in, ^*^2, 202 
Political Life ot^ontrasts with those 
of modern times, i. 187 sqq. 
Public Assemblies of, i. 190, 193*4, 
0 ii. 429-30, 437 
jj^owers of, i. 192 sqq. 

Regular Courts set up in, i. 146 
Short tenia of office in, i. 194, 207 
Slavery in, i. 187 

Small size of, i. 186, 187^ n. i, 191-2 
and Switzcifand, si^l%riTies between, 
i. 493 n. i 

Tyranny and Tyrants in, i. 202, 212 
Views of Democracy based oi^ i. 3, 8, 15 
Voting Methods in, i. 194, 197 
jreck Views on divers forms of Govern- 
ment, i. 207 n. I 

creeks and Romans compared, i. 499 * 
jreele^, Horace, i. 1 10 n. '* 
jrccnid(gc, A. H. J., boolc by, on Greek 
Constitutional •History, i. 
202 n. 

Gregory VII., Conflict of, with the 
Emperor, i. 93 i Personality 
of, ii. si 

jfdvy, Jules, PresidencjTof, i. '^41^ 242, 

^97 

3 rey, Sir Q., and New Zealand, ti. 300, 
* 349, aid ths Frai^ise £x- 

teasioi)|u. 295 


Grievances as causes for adoption o 1 ^ 
Democracy, i. 27, 29, 31, 33, 

. 41, 42-3, 44 

Opportunities Jor Voi^g, in Backward 
States, ii. 

Orisons, Canton o^ i. 39, 374 
Groups, Political (see also under Countries^ « 
Methods of, as to Candi- 
dates, ii. 388 

Grutli, the Confederates of, i. 154 
Guatemala, Republic of, i. 209 under 
Barrios, i, 2 1 5 

Guelfs and Ghibellines, the, i. 125, 528 
Guest, Dr. H., cited., on CoAmunist 
control in Russia, ii. 640 
Guild Socialism, Tenets of, ii. 645 
Guthrie, W. D., ciVe^, ii. 166 n. 

Habit, how affecting the Individual, i. 
151-2 

as Basis of Moral Action, i. 152 
Habits, National, instances of, i. 1 57-8 
Hadrian, ii. 588 
Haiti, Republic of, i.^ 

Language in, i. 209 d n. 

Low Political Levd of, i. 231 

Savagery in, i. 215 * n. 

U.c.A. and, i. 215 «., ii. 134-5 
Hailam, H., ii. 367 
Hamburg, ii. 4 ,ni 
H amilton, Alexander, i. 3 
Hamilton, Ont., Non-Party Club founded 
at, i. 529 
Hampden, John, i. 159 
Handworkers (see also Indu8tnal8),Change8 
affecting, ii. 619 

Hanotaux, G., France contemporaine by, 

• i. 239 n. 

Happiness 

Democracy as making for, ii. 581 sqq, • 

Ideals of, ii. 581-3, 649 
Hapsburg, Counts of, and the Swiss, i. 39, 
i 5 +» 168 

Hapsburg Monarchy., The, by Steed, cited., 
ii. 613 <b n. 2 

Hapsburg Rule in Hungary, effects of, i. 43 
Harrison, President, U.S.A., ii. 73 j 
Military fame of, ii. 608 
Harvard Law Review, referred to, ii. 
249 n. I, 251 ff. 2 

Hasbach, Dr., r/W, i. 271 n. 3, 589 ». i 
Hayes, President, U.S.A., ii. 73 
Hcadlam, J. W., book by, on Athenian 
use of the Lot, i. 202 n. 

“ Hedging,” Parliamentary, ii. 400 d n. z 
Heine, H., ii. 573 
Heliaea, the, at Athens, i. 198 
HeUeno-Romans round iEgean Sea, i. 30 
Helvetig Republic (see alsm Switzerland), 
the, i. 40, 369-70^ 
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ktarj du Empenr, penoiuKty of, ii. Ji 
Heniy IV. «ad V., Empmn, tnd the 
, Pope, i. 9} . 

Henry IV. of Fance, iu 5^?7 
Henry VIII., i. 95, 11. 61 j 2 ^ 

Heraclitus, dud^ i. r6, S4 
, Eiferodotus, i. 23, 207 «. 2 
Hiclibom, F., b^k by, on the California 
Legislature of 191 1, ii. 148 n. 
Higgins, Mr. Justice, on the Australian 
Commonwealth Court of 
Arbitration, etc., ii. 249 a. i 
High Court, the, of the Australian 
♦ Commonwealth, ii. 190, 194, 
215, 216 

Hilty, Prof. K., i. 423 n. 2, 485 d; n. 
Hindrance: to Gooa Citizenships by the 
Author, i. 136 n. 

Hines, W. D., address by, ii. 106 n. 

Histoire politique de I'Eurcpe contem- 
poratney by Scignobos, citedy 

i. 246 de n. 

Historical Evolution of Democracy, i. 1 3, 

20, 27 57?. 

History 

National Teaching of, i. 503-4 
as Reinforcement for Tradition, i. 1 59 
and Study of Democracy, ii. 20 
Teachings of, on Self-Government, ii. 

55 i' 2>553 W 
Hobbes, Nathaniel, i. 18 
Hofdhigkeity i, 69 

Holland, i. 43 
Class Bitterness in, ii. 502 
Clerical Party in, ii. 381 
Constitution of, i. 249 
a Democracy, i. 26 
Monarchy in, i. 253, ii. 507 « 

Party Government in, i. 1 30 
, Place-hunting in, i. 414 
the Press in, i. 488 
Roman Church’s influence in, i. 100 
Senate of, slender powers of, ii. 441 ‘ 
Holy Alliance, effect of, on Popular 
Government, i. 44 

Holy Roman EmperoA, conflicts of, with 
the Popes, i, 93-4 

** Home Rule for Cities,” U.S.A., ii. 15 1 
Homer, Ideals of Happiness in poems of, 

ii. 582 ; on Monarchy in 
early Greece, i. 190 

Homogeneity, Racial, in relation to Self- 
Government, ii. 549-50 
Honduras, Republic of, i. 209 n. \ and 
U.S.A,, ii. 135 «. I 
Honesty, Civic, i. 88 

Honour, rare, in Mediaeval Europe, i. 
^$7 

Hours of Labour {see Eight Hopfs Day), 

' Reduction of, ii. 623 


( Houte of Common*, m miffer Caoadi and 

Ofotr RriCsfn 

Houae of lord*, tn wutir Great firicaii 
Howe of Magnate*, w under Hiu^nty 
House of Representative*, ui under 
Australia and New Zealand 
Hudson Bay Company, Territorie* pur- 
chased from, Constitu^ons 
of, ;. 516 ft, I 

Hughes, Governor, of New York^ ii. 88, 
131 

Hughes, Rt. Hon. W. M., bo^k by, on 
Labour in Australia, ii. 228 n. 
Hugo, Victor, i. 364, ii. 623 
Huguenots, expulsion of, from France, i. 
236, 244 n. 

Human Nature, C editions modifying, i. 

20 

the “ Constant ” of the Social Sciences, 
i. 16-17 

*' Constants ” in, and the opposite, ii. 

664-5 

How best Studied, i. 19 

Laws of, in relation to Communism, ii. 

647 

Opposite Forces in, i. 65 
Tendencies of, persistence of, i. 208 
Human Progress, views of, as affected by 
the Great War (1914-18), ii. 
667 sqq. 

Human Rights, doctrina^’f, less prominent 
now, th^ earlier, i. 43 
Hundreds, English, ii. 554 
Hungary 

Causes arresting Democracy in, I 43 
Class War in (1919), ii. 662 
Estates in, ii. 437 
House of Magnates * * 

Nominations to, ii. 440 
Status i^y ii. ^6 

New Goveromflnt not* Settled in, ii. 
632 

Religious Partisanship in, i. 487 
Revolution in, British Sympatliy with, 

“•413 . 

Sovereigns of, i. 43, ii. 588 
Hyde Park Railings, overturning of, i. 

• 34 «• 2 

« 

• 

Iceland * 

Bicameral Legislature of, ii. 438 
Early Republic of, i. 41 
Free Government in, ii. 550, 551 
the Thing of, j. 14*5 <6 146, ii. SS® 

Icelandic ^agas, ideas in, on Happiness, ii. 
581-2 • 

Ideal Democrat, Conception gf, continual 
« infl*icnce*of, i. 53-4I, 56 
Ideal Polity of Plato,#. 204 
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IdeiUsm tnd ^elfishnesi, the Struggle 

• between, exemplified in the 

• History of the U.S.A^ ii. 

• 179-80 

Ideals 

Influence of, Historical instances of, 

^ *• 154-5 

lAck of, in Australasia, ii. 281, 355, 

• 359 » 363* 364 

Ignorance of the Masses 
in relation to Foreign Affairs, ii. 402, 
• 404, 405-6, f 19, 420 
Oligarchic use of, i. 79 «., ii. 592 
and the Suffrage, \.’ji & «., 79 sqq. 
Iliad ^ The, references to, i. 145 ii. 582 
Illinois, Cabinet of State officials in, ii. 
150 n. 1 

Illiteracy as a discjuahfication for Civil 
rights, i. 80 iqq. 

When no Bar to Self-Government, ii. 

SSO-51 

Tlluminj^tlon, the Age of, i. 51 
in^migrants, and Immigration, see under 
Countries 

Impeachments at, and in 
Athens, 1 . 197 
Great Britain, ii. 430 
U.S.A., ii. 19, 21, 92 
Imperial Defence, Strengthening of, ii, 235 
Impressions of ^puth Africa^ by the 
Au^'^i, 416 «. 

Income Tax, see under Countries 
Independence 

Political and Individual, of the Swiss, i. 
• 372,381,436,460,475,482 

of iThought, Speech, etc., Intolerance 
i. 66 

Independence and Deference, the attitude 
of People to Leaders, ii. 
6y-i6 i ^ • 

Independents, the, Democratic viexbs of, 

i. 32, spread of, to the New 
World, i. 32, 95-6 

Independents, Party of, Australia, ii. 226 
India 
British 

Fewness of Chief Administrators jn, 

ii. 595 

Introduction into, •of Democratic 

• principles, ii. 54^ 

Literacy and Politics in, i. 82, 83 
Religious sentiment invoked in aid 

‘ of Politics in, i. 99 n. 

Sclf-GovernmcJit for, i. 5, ii. 561 
Self-Government int 
Dangetp to, ii. 557 • 

Prospects of, ii. 564, 568 
VenMclilar Press of, restrictions on, 
i. io6-f • • 

Caste in, i. 91, 94 
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India — continued 
Composite Population of, ii. 556 
Hill tHbes of, and the Suffrage, ii. 5^5 
Land-allocation methfds m parts of, 

i. 146 

Indian Natives of Latin America, i. 210, 
211 A n. 3, 214, 216, 217, 
223, 225, 226, 227, 232 
Indictment for Illegality, Athens, i. 195-6 
Indifference as Destructive of Democracy, 

ii. 661-2 

Individual Liberty and Individualism (•« 
also Independence, a^ve)^ i. 
58, 59, 60-61 
Christian, i. loi 
and Democracy, {.•}.9-5i 
French, i. 285-6 

Invasions of, i. 63 sqq.^vi. 624, 629 <fc nn. 
Not necessarily Secure under Demo- 
cracy, i. 67, 361-2 

Relations of, with otJjer Forms of 
Liberty, i. 62 sqq. 

in Switzerland {see also Independence, 
above)^ i, 372, 495, and see 
Switzerland 
in U.S.A., ii. 7, 8 

Indiv: i'.al Responsibility, ii. 536-7, 543 
Individual Rights of Conscience, i. 65-6 
Industrial Conflicts {see also Arbitration 
and Strikes), Prevention of. 
Methods of, in Australasig, ii. 
246 sqq,, 329 sqq,, 335 
Industrial L.Ucrprises and State Aid {see 
also State Activities under 
Australia, and New Zealand), 
«; 57^ 579 . 

Industrial Unions in Russia, ii. 640 
Indifttrial Workers of the World 
Australian counterpart of, ii. 259 n. 
and Compulsory Arbitration, ii. 252 • 

Industrials and Industrialism {see also 
Labour and Trade Unions) 
in Canada, i. 509-10, 520, 527 
in France, i. 235, 238, 240, 244, 245, 

H7» 3<2, 335^ 340-4U 359 
Ine, King of the West Saxons, Laws of, i. 
145 n. 

Inequality 

Natural, i. 69, 70 
Results of, ii. 600-601 
Social, in i8th Century, France, i. 
237,238 

Informers, see Sycophants 
Ingratitude, Popular, and Monarchical, 
ii. 612 (6 n. 2, 613 cfe nn. 
Inheritance, Frencli Law of, i. 308 n,, 
357 

Initiative in Leaders, ii. 606 
Initiatifb, the {see also I^fe|^dum), i. 
54, 171, 180 n., 501 
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loitiative — continued 

Party Influence on, i, 488-9 
•Polling for, percentage* of srotcra, ii. 

15^ <fe 158, 462-3 de n. 
as Test of Fitness for Government, ii. 
464-s 

• • Use made of, ii. 461-2 

Value of, Pros and Cons, ii. 469 sqq. 
in Various Countries {see chtefiy 
Switzerland, and U.S.A.), i. 
418, 419, 421-2, 448 sqq.^ 
540, 551, ii. 153 sqq.^ 369, 

, 434» 458 , 4flo m-y 494» 

508 «. 2, 509, 519, 522 
Injunctions, U.S.A., Mischief done by, ii. 
94 f 

Innocent III., Pope, personality, of, ii. 82 
Inquisition, The, i. 85 
Insight, in Leaders, ii. 606 
Institutions 

Best Type of, Search for, i. ii 
Working of, etc., need for Investigation 
of, i. 13-14 

Insular Tropical Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, i. 209 «. 

“ Insult to the Flag ” argument, and the 
Chinese War of 1857, ii. 413 
Insurance, State 
N.Z., ii. 325-6 
Queensland, ii. 256 n. 

Intellect, Oligarchy of, ii. 602-3 
Intellectual Changes as affecting Demo- 
cracy, ii. 619-20 n. 
Intellectual Classes, see under France 
Intellectual Development, Acceleration of, 
ii. 567 

“ Intelligentsia,” in Russia, ii. 554 n. 
Intendants, in France, i. 237, 238 • 
International Relations {see also Foreign 

• Affairs, Foreign Policy, etc., 
and these under Countr'-sjy 
under Democracy, ii. 617, 
623 

Interpellations in France, i. 288-9, 5 *^ 

Interstate Commission, Australia, ii. 194, 
2*5 

Interviewing, U.S.A., ii. 127 
Ireland 

Blood Revenge in, i. 145 n. 

Education authorities in, ii. 480 
Government of, by the Few, ii. 595- 
596 nn. 

Local Self-Government in, i. 147-8 
Political Recalcitrance in, Tradition of, 

, rise of, i. 158 ». I 
Racial Parties in, i, 140 
Roman Church’s influence in, i. 100 
Royal Irish Constabulary in, ii. 482, j 
463 «• 

Irish- Americans, ii. 123 


Irish Home Rule Party, ii. 381 

and the British Opposition, ii. 400 9. 2 
Caucus invented by, ii. 390 •* 

Irish “People,” fallacy in the pflfasc, i. 
164 n, 

Irish Union, the, ii. 590 
Iron Bounties, Australia, ii. 245 
Irresponsibility of Newspapers, i. iiqf 123 
Irresponsible Power, Danger of^ in the 
Six Countries, ii. 505 
Irrigation Works, in Australia, ii. 257, 
28b ^ 

Islam {see also Muslim, and Mussulman), 

V 92:3 

Ismail, Khedive, ii. 562 
Israel, Monotheism of, i. 91 
Italian Anarchists, hostility of, to the 
Remap Church, i. 96 
Italian Cities, tribal organizations and 
Kings of, i. 29 

Mediaeval {see also Florence, and 
Venice), Tyrants of, i. 202, 
ii. 658-9 

Italian Heroes of the Risorgimentp, 
compared with the next 
generation, ii. 571 

Italian Principalities, Corruption in, ii. 
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Italian Republics 

Ovcrtlirow of, by Tyranny, i. 202 
Regular Courts in^^l^^ctions of, i. 46 
Self-Government of, i. 94 
Use in, of the Lot, i. 202 n. 

Italian Subjects of the S^viss, stern rule 
over, i. 39 * •> 

Italy r 

Mediaeval 

Famous names of, ii. 572-3 
Home of the Priesthood, i. 236 c^ ». 
Party ^iritj^and the Tyrant in, i. 
f 135 • 

Modem 

Anti- Clericalism in, i. 139, ii. 7, 627 
Carbonari of, i. 1 39 n. 

Chamber in, increased Subservience 
of, to Monarchy, ii. 376 
, Class Bitterness in, ii. 502 
Commujiism in, ii. 626 
Constitution of, i. 249 
a Democracy, i. 26 • 

Eloquence in Parliament, ii. 606 
Executive in. Popular Control of, ii. 

398 

Masonic Lodgfs in, Political In- 
fluence of, i. 139 
Monarchy in, i. 253, ii. 507 
Money Power in, ii. 376 
National Unity in, i. 235 • 

Partjf Disdpline^ ii. 387 
Political Patron!^ in, ii. 369, 376 
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Italy — continufd 
. , Modern — continued 

• Senate 

• Nominations to, ii. 440 
Powers of, ii. 447, 449 

Relative to Lower House, ii. 
441 

• Small Landowners in, i. 504 
Socialism in, Anti-religious tone of, 

• ii. 627 

Wars of Liberation of, British Sym- 
pathies in, ii»4i3 

f 

Jackson, A., President, U.S.A., ii. 102 

1 39 ; General, Military fame 
of, ii. 608 ; and the Spoils 
System, ii. 31 «. 

Jacobins, French, Corruption among, ii. 523 
Jacobites, the, i. 126 
James II., i. 126 
Japan 

Awakening of, as precedent, ii. 566 
Buddhist revival attempted in, i. 99 n. 
Civic Education in, i. 85 
Devotion to the Dynasty, the Ideal in, 

i. 155 An. 

Family relations in, ii. 575 
Ministerial appointments in, i. 399 
Monarchy in, limited, i. 28 
Japanese in New Zealand, ii. 343 
Java, i. 229 , 

Jefferson, G., Present, U.S.A., i. 474, 

ii. 26, 102 n. sqq. j Demo- 
cracy a Religion to, ii. 583 j 

• Political Ideals of, ii. 623 $ 

9 Popular without oratory, ii. 

608 ; on Small Landowners 
•tn U.S.A., i. 504 A ; and 
the Spoils System, ii. 31 n. 
Jesuit challenge to theory Divine Right 
6? King8,*i.‘95 • 

Jesuits, the, Swiss attitude to, i. 384, 414, 
4-^7 . . 

Jobbery and Log-rolling in Various Lands, 
i. 535, ii. 360, 369, 503 
Suggested Remedy for, ii. 376 
John, King, and Magna Charta, i. 58 
Johnson, Dr. S., ii. 657 * 

Johnson, Senator, on thg Choice of Minor 

• Officers, U.S.A., ii. 148 n. 
Jordan, Sir John, on Chiiftse Provincial 

Councils, ii. 559 «• i 
Joseph IL, Ministers since, ii. 589 
yournal of Nationffl [American] Institute 
of Social gciencefj cited, ii. 
612 n. I • 

Journalism, lee also Newspapers, Press, 
< and this under each Country 
as Factor in Leadership, ii. 4 o 8 
Truth in, i. II J- 14 


Journalists * 

Ability of, how shown, i. 331 
Political, in France and England, i. 334 
Juarez, Benito, ^ President of Mexico, i. 
21 1, 214, 226 

Judges, see also under each Country 
Classes of, somewhat distrust^, i. 30, 
307, ii. 423, 526-7 
Local, ii. 482, 498 
Qualities essential in, ii. 421, 422 
How secured, ii. 422 sqq. 

Selection, Appointment, Salaries and 
Tenure of office, summarized, 
ii. 421 sqq. • 

Judicial Functions among Early Nations, 

i. 145,^46 

Judicial Officials, Corruption ot, ii. 526-7 
Judiciary(ie8), see under each Country 
in Democracies, ii. 421 sqq. 

Power over, of Executive, i. 62 
Juges d^ Instruction, i. 306 A n. 

Juges de Paix, i. 304 
Jugo-Slavia, Bicameral Legislature in, ii. 
438 • 

Jugurtha, on the power of Money, ii. 531 

Julius Caesar, ii. 594 

Juridical Rights of old French Noblesse, i. 

237,238,314 
Juries, see under Countries 
Justice 

Administration of, by Democracies, ii. 

S 77 » 578 • 

and Doc^-rine of Natural Rights, i. 51 
and Equality, i. 70-71 
Faulty Administration of, ii. 498 
Inter-class, under Monarchy, ii. 587 
Relativity of, i. 71 <t? «., 72 
Juotinian, Athenian Schools closed by, i. 
204 

t 

Kafirs, South African, Popular Assembly 
of, i. 4 1 5- 1 6 3 Status of, i. 1 63 
Kajar dynasty, in Persia, ii. 560 
Kant, E., i. I22 n., ii. 573 
Katkoff, Journalistic Services of, i. 117, 

ii. fid's 

Kenyon, Sir F., i. 193 «• i 
Kerosene Bounties, Australia, ii. 245 
Kertch, i. 186 
Khalifatc, the, i. 93 ». 

King (or Kings) 

Able, Value of, and the Converse, ii. 
587-8 

of Constitutional Countries, Powers 
of, i. 253 

Counsels of. Value of, i. 255 eft «. 
Divine Right of, i. 94-5, 162, 241 
English 

jiudicial functions gmdually restricted 
to, i. 146 • 
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iting (or Kings) — continued I Labour Party — continued 

English — continued Australia — continued 


• Position of, in the State, i. C55 
Powers of,t'levolve^ on Cabinet, ii. 

519 «• I 

Veto of, i. 515, ii. 190, 193,433 <{• n. 
^Khig’s Council, Executive Functions of, 
France, i. 237 

Kingship 
in Asia, i. 28 
in Europe, i. 28, 29 
in Greek Cities, i. 29 
Kingston, C. C., ii. 209 
Kleiner Kath, Swiss, i. 379 
“ Know Nothings,” the, in America, i. 
i39» V 

Knowledge 
and Citizenship, i. 88 
Not Teacher of Wisdom, i. 84 
in relation to Political Capacity, i. 83-4 
Koran, the, Nature of, i. 99 
Kossutli, L., i. 159 

Kumara, Seddon’s St^rc at, ii. 300 <t- «. 

Labour, tee under Countries 
Labour Conditions, attention to, ii. 579 
Labour Confederations {see also Trade 
Unions, etc.), Evolution, 
Growth and Power of, ii. 
634.5 

Labour Congresses, tending to discount 
Legislatures, ii. 373 

Labour Department, New Zealand, Awards 
of Compulsory Arbitration 
Court enforced by, ii. 332 
Labour Disputes, see also Strikes, under 
Countries 

Canadian Act on, i. 549 • 

Causes of, i. 496, 519, 521 
I Compulsory Arbitration on, see Arbi- 
tration and Australia ari 
New Zealand 

Direct Action in relation to, i. 362 «. 
Labour Disputes Investigation Act, New 
Zealand, provisions of, ii. 336 
Labour Issues in Local Government, 
ii. 487 

Labour Leaders and their Standard, ii. 

232 d; n., 233, 269 
Labour Leagues, in Australia, ii. 635 
Labour Legislation, ii. 245 sqq., 621, 
623 

Labour Party, see also under Countries 
Australia 

Caucus of, ii. 206, 211-12, 226, 
228-9 <fc n. I, 282-3, 287-8, 
390, 495-6, 513 

Chiefs of, Standard of, ii. 232 dr 
2331 f 

CohesicAi and Discipline of, i. 463 


Conferences of Delegates for Election, 
ii. 227 

Discipline exerted by, ii. 227, 228 
Interest of, in Education, ii. 219 
Irish element in, ii. 226 » 
Organization of, Successes due ti, ii. 
230 sqq. 

Organizations of, ii. 227 sqq. 

Policies and Proposals, ii. 239, 240597. 
Power of, Itow built up, iif 282 
Proportional Representation repealed 
by, ii. 200 
Rule of, ii. 281-2 
Schisms in, Signs of, ii. 287 de n. 
Senatorial Elections carried by, ii. 205 
Socialism of, ii. 258-9 dg 277, 
283, 626 

Success of, Causes of, ii. 231 sqq. 
Coercion of Governments by, ii. 211, 
213,390,627-8 , 

Labour Parties, i. 36 
Origins and aims of, i. 139-40, 141,., 
350, ii. 381, 626 

Labour Union Congresses, U.S.A,, ii. 373 
Labour Unions, Swiss, Socialist, i. 463, 
464 

Labour Unrest in Argentina, i. 220 
Ladin Language, i. 370 rf* n. 2 
Lagthing, Norway, slep^lPf powers of, ii. 

441 ^ 

Laissez-faire Doctrine 

Canadian attitude to, i. 52.6 
Discredited, not refuted, i. 64 * * 

Land i 

Allocation, etc. of, by Assemblies of 
Freemen, i. 146** 

Local Control of, i. 146 
Land Boom, iup.Ncv| Zealand, ii. 294, 312 
Land (fommissioA ot t905,*in New Zea- 
land, evidence b<‘fore, ii. 313 
Land Legislation in New Zealand, ii. 
*311599. 

Land Questions in 
Australia, ii. 237, 239, 240-42, 284 
New Zealand, ii. 315 ifc n., 360, 363 
Land Sales, b//w Zealand, provisos con- 
ccrnip.g, ii. 313 

Land Tax « 

Australia, it*. 239, 241 
New Zealand, ii. 317 
Land Tenures, Australia {see also Land 
Question, Party Con- 

, flicts^ver, ii. 222 
Landamman, Swiss, i. 377 
Landesgemeinde, of the Swiss, i. 147, 
377 4 1 6, 4 1 7, 41 8, 454 

and the Referefcdumri. 420, 439-40 
Voting at, considerco a Duty, i. 448 n. 
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Landowneno 

and Employers in Great Britain, and 
• their employees, ii. 197-8 
and iftie Peasants in 18th Century 
France, i. 237 

Land-owning in Spanish America, i. 216, 
218, 220-21, 224, 227 
Larges Countries, Democracy in, Diffi- 

, of. >*• 549. 553. 555- 
556. 559 

Initiative and Referendum Unsuitable 
•^n, ii. 632 • 

Lassal^, Ferdinand, i. 484, ii. 598-9 
Latin America (Spanish and Portuguese), 
Republics of, i. 8, 209 n. 
J77., see also under Names 
I^atin-American Republics 

Bicameral Legislatures in, i. 217, 219, 
224 

Clericalism in, i. 214, 222 
Constitutions of. Provisions of, how 
^ rendered ineffective, i. 212 
sqq. 

Corruption in, i. 157-8, 213 
Defensive Forces of, i. 214, 216 
Democratic Governments in, li. 547 
Early Settlers in, prospects of, ii. 4 
Education in, i. 21 1, 213, 215, 223, 
225, 227, 231 

Elections in, i. 217, 219, 224, 226, ii. 

Vv 

Finance, Loans, Taxation, and Debt in, 
i. 213 

Future of, considered, i. 231-2 
jlerot,^ of the Independence of, 1.215 
Hislif ry of, i. 209 sqq. 

Lessons ^ i. 227 sqq. 

Judges and 'Justiciaries of, i. 212, 213, 

... "• 

Legislatures in, i. 2^, 2^3, and see 
undhr separate Republics • 
Model of, ii. 368 

Local Government in, i. 220, ii, 633 
Not Democracies, i. 25, ?6, 210, 
215-16 

Notable Men of, i. 215 

Overseas Trade of, in foreign hands, 

low Political level of, i. *29 
Politically-interested Classes in, i. 210, 
213 

Popular Government arrested in, i. 43 
Population of, Ethnic Elements in, i. 
210, 21 j fb ««., 216, 217, 
223, 225, 226#227, '130, 231 
President-dictators of, i. 212-13 

^ . 392 * 5*5 

Presidcrif id Elections, ii. 518 
Railways scarce in^i. 2 it 4 ? «.*2 
Real Republics amrag, i. zi 6 ^sqq. 


Latin-American Republics — continued 
Revolutions in, causes and effects of, 1 
. 212, 213, 215 I 

Socialism in, i. 420, 22^ 222 
True Citizens in, i. 210-11 
Wars of, i. 214 

Latin-European Immigrants into , 

Argentina, i. 217 
Uruguay, i. 222 
Latvia, Republic of, ii. 631 
Laud, Archbishop, on Divine Right of 
Kings, i. 99 

Lauricr, Sir Wilfrid, i. 286, 524, 528 
Lausanne, Seat of tlie Swiss l^cderal 
Tribunal, i. 400 
Lavoisier, A. L., i. 73. 

Law, Scope of, in England, i. 348 
Law and Order, Maintenance of, in the 
Countries considered, i. 1 54- 
155, 156, 157, 348, 356-7, 
360, 512, 542-3,556,558-9, 
560, ii. 7, 8, 9, 89, 94, 95 
tt-w.,96<tr^.,97,98-ioo, 169, 
170, 172, 187, 218, 277, 
306, 360, 389, 396, 397 rf; 
««., 398, 421, 482-3, 497, 
498, 556,5774 578,598,616 
Law, the, British and French attitudes 
to, contrasted, i. 348 

La'fv^ Tke^ of the Constitution^ by Dicey, 
cited^ i. 492 & n. 

Law Courts, see under Countries * 
Laws 

in Ancient Greece 

Amendmait of, .and Prosecutions for 
Infringements of, i. 195 
of the City, ii. 430 
I^uality of, Watchword of Revolu- 
tion, i. 29 

and Decrees, distinction between, in • 
Greece, France, and Switzer- 
land, i. 195 <& ». 

Lawyer- Presidents in Spanish-American 
States, i. 218-19, 232 
Lawyers in Parliamej^ts, i. 278-9, ii. 207- 
208 

Lea, H. C., of Philadelphia, on Reform 
and its Opponents, ii. 1 15-17 
Leader of Opposition 
in Canada, status of, i. 534 
Recognized, Absence of, in French 
Chamber of Deputies, i. 285- 
286 

Leaders 

Australian, Parliamentary, ii. 23^-3 
Choice of, ii. 604, 611-12 
Educated, value of, i. 87 
Functions and Duties of, ii. 614-15 
Great,%ot specially produPled by Demo- 
cracy, ii. 614 * 
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.CllUCtO nwtirMWt* « „ , T 

Iniiltence <rf, on Tone of Public LifCy 
ii. 614-15 \ 

Ingratituder to, raye in Hiatory, 11. 

612 <fe «. 2, 613 * 

Lacking in 

Australia, ii. 222, 284 
France, i. 298 

and Led, Relatione between, 11. 615-16 
Loyalty to, i. 125, 127 612 «. 2, 

613 An. i 
National, i. 142 
Natural, ii. 554 

Olffeial, Ministers as, ii. 61 
Personal Knowledge of, Few possessing, 
ii. 6n 612 

Popular, and Public Self-Confidence, i. 73 

Power of, in regard to Importance of 
Choosing, ii. 604 
(Qualities Essential in, i. }S^- 7 -> 

360, 361, 363, ii. 401, 605, 
606 sqq. 

Different valHes given to, in Different 
Lands, ii. 611-12 

Sources of, ii. 55 ^"^’ 605, 608 sqq. 
leadership, see also under Switzerland and 
U.S.A. 

in Democracies, ii. 605 ^qq^t 
Few, the 

Causes affecting, ii. 6ll 612 <6 
n. I, 613 

.league of Nations 

Admission to, of the Dominions, 11. 

192, 235, 267 «. 

Mandates given by, to and for 
Australia, ii. 192, 267 «. 

New Zealand, ii. 344 
Persia considered, ii. 560 n. i • 
Popular support essential to, ii. 420 
and Prevention of Aggression, ii. 556 
Swiss Entry into, submitted to R»*fer- 
endum, i. 420, 489 A n. 
League of Peasants, Switzerland, ' see 
Peasants’ Party 

Leaseholder and freeholder in New 
Zealand, ii. 312-13, 315 «. 
Lectures on the Constitution of Caimda, by 
Riddell, referred to, i. 539 «. 
Lee, Robert K., Confederate General, 
U.S.A., Southern Loyalty 
to, ii. 613 

Left or Radical Party, in Switzerland, i. 
456 sq(^. 

Left Centre Party, m France, t. 241, 244, 
, 256,263,458 

Legal-mindedness of the Americans, 11. 
22, 94-5 

Legislation 

Controverlial, “ Group syjtem as 
•' aflfectinff. ii. 281-2 


LegisUtion--tfo»*««^‘^ . « , 

Direct, by the People, Reform^ de- 
signed to secure, U.S.A., ii. 
140, 153 tqq.^ see a 9 h Initia- 
tive, Recall, Referendum 
Not duly Representative of Popular 
Sentiment, i. 429 A nn. 
Popular, in Switzerland, see Initiative 
Popular Control over, see Referendum 
Legislative Aims of Democracy, ii. 616 
Legislative Caucus {see also Caucus, and 
xeeJer Labour), il. 388 sqq. 
Legislative Chambers, Relations between, 
and adjustment of differences, 
ii. 449 sqq. 

Legislatures, see also under Countries 
Anticipations from, ii. 368 
Checks and Balances for, ii. 428 sqq. 
Composition of. Changes in, in men, 
manners, and status {see also 
Decline, Mow), ii. 370 sqq. 
Congestion of, ii. 3^® , 

Decline of, in the Countries con- 
sidered, i. 201, 344» 34 . 5 ' 
369' 534 ' 55 ^' “• S 6 - 7 ' 58' 
69, 209 210, 349, 360, 

367 sqq.y 379, 39 393 » 
450-51, 45^. 459» 609,611, 
614, 632 

Defects and Diseases of, ii. 368 sqq., 
371 sa^ } the 

princi^l, ii. 451"^ » Methods 
of discounting, ii. 452? 

453 

Dominance in, of the Few 

5 ? 7 -* , .. • 

Indispcnsability of, u. 391 
Influence of, on Pubifc Opinion, 11. 

^72 . .. 

Issues o^Policv occupying, ii. 374 
Members df \see alstf under that heaa 
under Countries), Corruption 

of, ii. 524-5 

Powers Lost by, whither gone, ii. 374 
375 

Powers of, in 

Parliamentary Governments, U. 5 ®^ 
* An.i, 510 

Presidential Governments, u. 5 °’ 

An.z • 4 ( 

Restrictions on nature and need ol 
ii. 428 sqq., 432 sp., 435-6 
Safeguards for, see Second Chamber 
Talent in, Scarcity of {see also Declini 
^ alcve), i. 345, ii* 609 
Legitimists, in France, i. 240, 241, 25 
sqq-^ 3 H *5 ^ 

Leipzig, ii. 48 1 * r . « 

Leo XIK., on«thc Civil Bower m Franc< 

, <• *44 * 
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Le Ro9signol and D. Stewart, cited on 

• State Socialism m New Zea- 

• land, ii. 311 314, 319 

«»., 321 324 n. 

Lessing, G. E., ii. 573 
Levelling Tendencies, alleged, of Demo* 

cracy, i. 364-5 j common 

• under all forms of Govern- 

« ment, i. 364 

Liberal Party 

Austral!^ ii. 225, 229, 230, 232, 233, 
238,241, 34f 
Canada, Schism in, i. 529 
Great Britain, i. 34, 458, ii. 380 
New Zealand, ii. 295, 298, 347, 348 
Switzerland, i. 456 sqq. 

I.iberal-Labour Party, New Zealand, ii. 
298, 311 iqq., 318 

Liberal Union” in Australia, ii. 260-61 
Liberalism, German, withering of, i. 44, 

4-5 

Liberty^iJee also Civil, Industrial, Political, 
Press, etc. 

Anticipations for, in Early U.S.A., ii. 4 
Attainment of, ii. 622-3 
Conceptions of, of Charles I. and of 
Parliament, i. 58 
Connotations of, i. 1 7, 245 n. 

Cooling of Enthusiasm for, i. 66 
and Democra^, i. 26, 57, 207 
Distinctions beiV -“^n uses of the word, 
and their bearing on one 
another, i. 57 sqq. 

1 8th Century Theories on, i. 48, 49 
• English conception of, i. 58 ryy., 155 
Frdhch conceptions of, i. 42-3, 355, ii. 

Greek conception of, i. 57-8 
Individual, secured by Democracy, ii. 

61^ • • * 

Kinds of, relations between, i. 60%^^. 
and Minorities, ii. 436 
in New Phase of Democracy (c/, 
Russia), ii. 629 da\i. i, 630 
Spiritual, in the Gospels, i. 100 
Swiss devotion to, i. 482-3, 507 
Lieutenant-Governors of , 

Canada, i. 516 cCr n., 517, <551 
States, U.S.A., ii. 13 « 2 

by Thayer, ii. 409 n. 

Life of Saussure., by Freshfield, i. 416 «. 3 
Life of R. y. Seddon^ by Drummond, ii. 
3ii«. 

Lincoln, Abraham, > President, U.S.A., 

i. 298, ii.»73, -31, 593, 
6^ $ and Chance, iif 613 j 
Declaration of, on Slavery, 

• ' ii. 41^} on Fooling the 
rtoplc^i. 169 j ts Orator, 

ii. 72 • 


Liquor Legislation in New Zealand, ii. 
303» 34^» 348^ «« 

• Prohibition * 

Literacy and Politics in • 

Asiatic Democracies, i. 82-3 
European Democracies, i. 80 sqq. 
as a Qualification for Civil Rights, ii • 
80 sqq.y 224 

Literary Censorship of Communist State, 
ii. 648 

Literature, Democracy in relation to, ii. 
569 sqq. 

Lithuania, Republic of, ii. 631 

Living, Standard of, in the Dominions, i. 

519, ii. 183, 184, 186, 269, 
273» 281, 356-7 I, 363 
Loans, Foreign, i. 213, 231 
Lobbying, and Corruption, ii. 525, 529- 

S30 

Local Administration or Local Self- 
Government, see also Muni- 
cipalities and see both under 
Countries 

Local Assemblies, Selection from, to higher 
Assemblies, see Soviets 
Local Authorities, Patronage by, i. 360 
Local Committees, i. 302, ii. 223 et alibi 
Local Elections, Party Politics as in- 
fluencing, i. 132, ii. 485-6 
sqq. 

Local Improvements, Corruption con- 
nected with, ii. 481 * 

Local or Racial Parties, i. 140 
Local Self - Government, see also under 
Countries 

Aim of the Paris Communards, i. 245 
Beginnings of, i. 145 tf* n. sqq. 

CAtral in relation to, ii. 478 sqq. 
Comparisons of, in different Lands, 

»• 237» 238, 349» 504 • 

and Decentralization (y.i/.), ii, 376, 
633 

Educative value of, i. 89, 148-9, 150, 
360, 375, ii. 15, 125, 175, 
479, 4^6, 492.3, 520, 609 
Functions assigned to, i. 145 sqq.^ ii. 
478, 479 sqq. 

General Service rendered by, i. 148- 
149 

Labour Issues affecting, ii. 487 
Risks of, i. 319-20 
Local Taxation, and Thrift, ii. 482 
Localism in 

Australian Politics, ii. 208, 268 
U.S.A., ii. 8, 57, 58, 59 
Locke, John, i, 18; Whig tendencies of, 
i. 32 

Lock-outs, New Zealand, when Illegal, 

• ii. 331 • 

Log-rolling, U.S.A., 11. 67, 153, 156 
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London Borough Elections, difficulty of 
deciding on Candidate, t. 

* 129 K. 

London, Polices of, Ce|^t^al Control over, 
ii. 483 n. I 

Long Parliament Government, ii. 509 n. i 
»Lopez, rule of, in Paraguay, i. 214 «. 
Lords of the Articles in pre-Union Scot- 
land, ii. 434 n. 2 
Louis XL, i. 215 

Louis XIV., i. 41, ii. 587; Centraliz- 
ing System of, followed by 
Napoleon I., i. 314; and 
* the Civil Service, i. 307 ; 
and the Expulsion of the 
Huguepots, i. 236, 244 n . ; 
reign of, as antecedent to 
French Democracy, i. 236, 
less costly than French 
Democracy, i. 353 } glories 
of the Age of, ii. 573 
I.ouis XV., Oppression under, ii. 583 j 
Powers- of the State under, 
ii. 595 } Reign of, as leading 
up to Democracy, i. 237 
Louis XVL, overthrow of, i. 41-2 ; and 
the Parlement of Paris, i. 
349 

Louis Napoleon, tee Napoleon III. 

Louis Philippe, an Elected Sovereign, i. 

240 j Foreign Policy of, i. 
359 ; Length of Reign, i. 
359 ; overthrow of, i. 

239, 245 } Parliamentary 

brilliance in the days of, i. 
279 ; Scandals in days of, i. 
338 } Suffrage during reign 
of, limited, i. 42 * 

Low, S., Chapter by, in American Self- 
< Government^ ii. 108 «. 

Lowden, Governor, on Civil Administra- 
tive Code, Illinois, ii. 150 

n. I 

Lowe, Robert, ii. 209 ; on the Dull Level 
of Demofracy, ii. 571 } on 
Education for Voters, i. 79 
Lowell, President A. L., book by, on 
Public Opinion and Popular 
Government, ii. 84 n . ; on 
Voting-percentage in Ameri- 
can Referenda, ii. 463 n. 
Lowell, J. R., on the Ideal Man in a 
Democracy, ii. 574 ; on 
Tolerance in London, ii. 

, 620 n. I } on Voting, i. 170 

Lowell, L., Government of En^andy by, 
citedy ii, 516 «. i, 517 «. 
Lower-Class Rule, present-day, ii. 642 
Lower or Firsf Houses, powers of,*telative 
' to Senates, ii. 441 


Loyalty of Peoples to Leaders, ii. 612 <fc «. 
2, 6 1 3 dr ff. 2 • 

Swiss and Japanese, i. 154, eh *n. 

Lusitaniay sinking of, ii. 41 1 
Lusk, Major, book by, on New Zealand, 
ii. 311 n. 

Luxembourg, Palais du, home of the 
Senate, i. 264 ** 

Luzern, i. 368-9 

Lynching, U.S.A., ii. 97, 398, 497, 578 
Lyons, ii. 481 

#j * 

r 

Macaulay, Lord, ii. 367 ; on U.S.A. 
Government, ii. 195 

M‘Carthy, C., book by, on the Functions 
of a State University in 
Wisconsin, ii. 105 n. 

Macdonald, Sir John, i. 286, 528, 534,556 
Macedonian overthrow of Athens, i. 19 1, 
203, 204 

Machiavelli, ii. 404 ; on Democracy, i. 

15} on ingratitude of Princes 
and of Peoples, ii. 612 «. 2^ 
Standards of, i. 157 

Machine, the, U.S.A., see Party Organiza- 
tion and Party Machine 
Mackenzie, — , i. 534 
M‘Kcnzie, Rt. Hon. J., Land Legislation 
set on foo^y, ii. 31 1 sqq. 
McKinley, Prcsiden^iflir 73 ; murder of, 
i. 106 ^ 

MacMahon, Marshal, Presidency of, i. 
240, 241, 256 

Macy, Prof. J., on Direct Primasy 
Elections, U.S.A., ii. m, 6 «. 
Madagascar, French annexion of, i. 358 
M. Jison, J., President U.S.A., ii. 102 

and the Spoils System, ii. 

W.| 

Magfta Charta,*. 155, 35S, ii. 8 ; Liberty 
as secured by, i. 58 
Magnum Conciliumy the, ii. 434 
Maine, Sir H., book by, on Popular 
Government, i. 209, 436 <6 
n.y 444 cfe ». 2 j on the Latin- 
^ American Republics, i. S209- 

,210 

Maine, State off'dispute over, ii. 41 1 
Maires, Fr^ch, Office and FunWions of, 
i. 259 n.y 262, 279, 309, 31 1, 
3i6dr«., 317, 374 

Majorities 

Have they moral {authority? i. 164 
and Rigid CoMtitutions, ii. 1 1 
Tyrtinny of, i. 487, ii. 13 1-2, 173, 389, 

452» 571 

Majority • § 

Rule of • 

Cheeky and Bahmees for, ii. 428 sqq> 
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Majority — conthued 
Rule of — continued 

Constituting Democracy, i. 23, 

. '59 . 

Cnticiams on, 1. 1 30-3 1 
Drawbacks to, i. 59-60 
the Logical Outcome of, and the 
Remedy, ii. 388-9 

and Party Discipline, i. 129-30, 133 d; 

* 136 cfc 137 

Will of, not the same as the Will of 
All, i. 334, ii,j6oi n. 2 
Majority Votes, when not representing 
• a Complete Majority, ii. 
389 

Manchu dynasty, overthrow of, ii. 547-8 
^ 549 » S 59 . 560, 562-3 

Mandates, Election, i. 171 
to Members of Parliament, ii. 385, 386 
Manhood Suffrage 
the Basis of Political Equality, i. 68 
in Various Lands, i. 221, 222 379, 

• 493, ii. 13, 18, 50, 295, 296 
Manlius Torquatus, example of, i. 154 
Manners, Influence on, of Democracy, ii. 

37 .^ 4977 S 74 -S 

Manuel de Droit Cfuique^ by Numa Droz, 

i. 86 n. 
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»»• 3*8, 319, 321 
“ Pusl^” the, in, ii. 345 
Railway Board in, ii. 322 
Railways in, ii. 294, 320 sqq. 
Appointments to, ii. 308 
Cost of, for Construction, Pensions, 
etc., ii. 310, 321, 323 
Employees of, I’roblcms connected 
with, ii, 322, 323 
Minister fo^ii. 322 
Religion ijj, ii. 357 

Revenue, Sources of,^i. 295, 315, sqq. 
“ Right to Work,” claim in, ii. 327 
n. I, 348 

ibconu Ballot Act of, repealed, ii. 349 n. 
Sclf-®ovcrnment bestowed on, li. 187 
Senate of, Restive Powers of, n. 441 
Settlers in 

Advances to, ii. 318, 326-7, 361 
Early, ii. 4, ^3-4, 3|5-6t 
Sheep-farming, and Mutton-exportmg 
Trades of, ii. 292, 297 
Short views taken in, li. 296, 320, 
JSf’S. 363 

Small Farmer in, ii. 312, 315 
Conservatism^of, ii. 304, 347 
Small-holding problem in, ii. 297 , 

Social Conditions in, Impro^unnent in, 

ii- 334 • 

Demofratic Party in, ii, 32;{,«. 1, 349 
Social Equality in, i. 37, ii. 354 
Socialists of, ii. 348 
Spoils ” System absent from, ii. 308 
Sport, love of, in, ii.,3S7 
State Activities, Industrfts, et(^., in, i. 
7-8, ; 2, 299, 302, 304., ^10 
3 320 3 35-61633 

Extension of, wide, h. 1S9, Desire 
for farther! ii. 6 l^ sqf, 
Results of, Summarized, ii. |6o sqq. 


• 

New Zealand — continued 
State Aid, Reliance on, Schemes 
’ encouraging, ii. 327 * 

State Employ eesf Numb A of, ii. 307 
State Land, tenants of, ii. 313 
State Ownership of Land in, ii. 312 sqq 
State Socialism in, ii. 355, 496 
“ Stone-walUng ” in, ii. 349 
Strike riots in, ii. 497 
Strikes in, ii. 296, 298, 310, 329, 331 
334» 33S» 336, 3381 339 
354, 361, 496 

of State employees, ii. 325 ds n^i 
When Illegal, ii. 331, 336 
Subsidies to Local Authorities in, ii. 301 
Succession Duties, ii«3i7 
Syndicalists in, ii. 348, 354 
Tariffs in, ii. 295, 315, 327-8, 334-5 
Taxation in, ii. 295, 317-18, 343 
Trade Unions in, ii. 296, 298 

and Compulsory Arbitration, ii. 32c 
sqq. 

Large numbers outeide of, ii. 334< 35' 
Power, etc., ot, ii. 353 
Preference to, ii. 332 
Traditions lacking in, ii. 358 
Universal Suffrage m, ii. 360 
University of, ii, 307 n. 

Wages in, Fixing ol, ii. 332 sqa. 

Tariffs as affecting, ii. 327-8 
War Loan, magnitude of, ii. 318, 36^ 
in the Great War (1914-18), ii. 36/ 
Wealth of 

National, ii. 292, 362-3 
Private, ii. 356-7 
Woman Suffrage Jn, ii. 339 rf? nn. 
Workers, Advances to, ii. 326-7 
Wording Class Legislation, ii. 302 
New Zealand, by Sir R. Stout, ii. 305 »«., 

3ii«. 

New Zealand in Evolution, by Schole- 
held, ii. 3 1 1 n. 

New Zealand Federation of Labour, and 
the Waihi Gold Mine Strike, 
ii. 335 

New Zealand Hansard, ii. 321 n. 

New Zealand Official Tear-Books, ii. 3 1 1 n, 
Nicaragua, Republic of, i. 209 n. 
and the U.S.A., ii. 135 n. i 
under Zelaya, i. 215 
Nicholas L, Czar, ii. 413 
Nicias, i. 201 

Night Riders, U.S.A., outrages by, ii, 98 
Nomothetai, the, i. 195 
Nonconformity, British, i. 351 • 

Non-legal bodies interfering with Legisla- 
tures {see also Laboui 
Caucuses, Party Organiza- 
• tions, Tamman/, rfc.), ii, 
309 <b 310, 513, ^32, 635 
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!Qon-Party Ballot for Municipal Electiona, 
Chicago, ii. 151 n. 

!Jon-Party Legislation, U.S.A*, ii. 45 
Mon-Political eAuthoijties in Australia 
and U.S.A., ii. 215 

Mormans, the, characteristics of, i. 321-2 
Morsemen, the Thing of, i. 145, 146, 377, 
ii. 554 

Morth America, see also Canada ana 
U.S.A. 

Beginnings in, of Democracy, ii. 3 sgq. 
Gifts to, of Nature and of a Splendid 
Past, ii. 4 sgg. 

Ro^lSseau’s influence in, i. 40 
North American Colonies, English Oli- 
garch and, ii. 590 | 

North Atlantic Fishing Rights, Arbitra- 
tion on, it. 41 1 

Northern Territory, Australia, ii. 192 
Norton, C. E., cited on Tolerance in 
London, ii. 620 n. 

Norway 

Compulsory Arjjitration in, ii. 246, 338 
n. 2 

Constitution of, i. 249 
a Democracy, i. 26 
Emigration from, to U.S.A., ii. 24 
and Iceland, i. 41 

Lagthing of, slender powers of, ii. 441 
Monarchy, democratic, of, i. 25, 253, 
ii. 507, 586 

* Money Power slight in, i. 495, ii. 

278 «.,499 

Party Government in, i. 130 
Place-hunting in, i. 414 
the Press in, i, 488 

Professional Politicians, few in, i. 475 
Self-governing Groups in, ii. 5 p, 55 * 
Self-Government in, i. 39 
Social Equality in, i. 69, 75, 477 
Stor Thing in, ii. 441 
Suffrage in, i. 24 

Thing of, i. 145, 146, 377 ^ 554 . 

Nos Liberties folitiques^ by Caudel, cited^ 
‘• 353 «* 

Nouvelle Australie^ Lay by Voisson, ii. 
286 n. 

Nova Scotia, Bicameral Government in, 
i. 516, ii. 439 n. 

Novo Nikolaievsk, rapid growth of, ii. 
107 «. I 

Nursing the Constituency, ii. 528-9 ; not 
practised in Switzerland, i. 467 

Obstruction, Parliamentary, ii. 206, 378- 
380, 390, 512 
O’Connell, Daniel, i. 474 
Offences, Familiar, public attitude to,i. 157 
Official CaAlidatures in Francs, i. 271-2, 
• 274 


Official or Clerical Influence on French 
Elections, i. 270, 271, 272 
Official Dereliction, how dealt witli, in 
France and elsewhere, i. 
3**-*^» 353*4 

Official and Legislative Corruption, where 
found, ii. 557 «•> tee also 

Corruption and Jobbery 

Officials 

Choice of, by Appointment,* Election, 
and Nomination, see also under 
egcA Country • 

in Small and Large Communities, 
Responsibility for, ii. 537-8 
Old Age Pensions in 
Australia, ii. 218 
Great Britain, ii. 319 t 
New Zealand, ii. 310 cfc «. i 
“ Old League, the, of*^lJppcr Germany,” 

i. 371, 506 

Old Liberals Party of Switzerland, i. 458 
Oligarchic Working of Party, U.S.A., 

ii. 49 * 

Oligarchy and Oligarchies, i. 25 
Aristotle on, i. 207 
Connotations of, i. 17 
Corruption under, ii. 591 
Definition of, i. 23 

Democracy compared with, ii. 586 » 
588 sqq. 

Evils of, remedied 4 !>y Democracy, ii. 
616,^17 

Fall of, how caused, i. 29, ii. 592, 
602 

Forms of, ii. 602-3 * ^ 

as Possible for Spanish Anjcrica, i. 
^ 30 - 3 * _ .. „ 

of the Future, spcculaffbn on, 11. 589 
Ignorance of people an advantage to, 

I i. ii- 592 

|f Intellect, IT. 602-3* 

Merits and Demerits of, ii. 590-91 
in Monarchy, i. 3, 31 tqq.y ii. 595 
Party under, i. 125 « 

Possible rise of, by a Law of Nature, 
ii. 663, 665 

Probable, after attetnpt at Dejpocracy 
• in a Backward State, li. 565 

Purity ?n, u. 592-3 
Strength of, ii. 536 , 

** Understandings *’ in, i. 492 A n, 2 
in Various Countries 
in Brazil, i. 224-5 
Carthage, i. 186 
CJiilc, i.^2i6,*224, 230, ii. 589 
, Greece, 1. 29, 190, 202, 206-7 
Southern States, U.S.A., i. 36-7 
Switzerland, i. 39, 3 ^» 477 
Venice He ItijianVitics), 1. 79 
ii.^90, 592 
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Omar, dictum of, aa adapted to Second 
Chambers, ii. 438 ie n. 

One* Biff Union, Australia, Aims of, 

• Opposition to, ii. 259 «. 

Ontario 

Churchgoing in, ii. 357 
French Canadians in, i. 5 1 1 
Open^Primaries, U.S.A., ii. 141, 143 
OperatioTi^ of the Initiative^ Referendum^ 
and Recall in Orcgony by 
Burnett, ii. 155 n. 2 
Opinion, se^ also Public Ojtnion 
Monopoly in, Tyranny of, i. 121 
Value of, in relation to Value of Votes, 
i. 171 

Opportunity, Art of Seizing, Instances 
• of, i. 122 n. 

Opposition, the 

Australian, Consolidation of, ii. 226 
British, duties of, i. 1 3 1 
Canadian, i. 514 | 

in De^nocracies, Methods of, ii. 378 sqq.^ 
400 

in Parliamentary Government, i. 1 30 
Party Discipline in, i. 136-7 
Swiss, i. 392, 474 
Value of, i. 137 

Opposition Minority Parties, coalescence 
of, effect of, i. 462 

Optimate in Rome, by whom 

destroyed, ii. 592 

Optimism of the Ai^ericans and Swiss, 
i. 497 

Orange Free State 
• Military Organization in, i. 1 89 
MJhey Power slight in, ii. 278 if- n. 

One of ^e two best-administered 
Democracies, ii. 503, 509 
«. 2, 531 ^ ^ 

Orange Party ij| Ontan^, 1. f 27 
Orators, Athenian, i. 199 l»oi-2, 

205 

Oratory as means of Political Education, i. 

8Pt,82 

Order, see Law and Order 
Ordres du ^owr^in France, i. 288 
Oregon 1, 

British- American Dispute ,pvcr, Ii. 411 
Direct Popular Legislation in, and the 
• outcome, ii. 1 57^J5r7. 

Organic Laws, France, Amendment of, 
Method of, i. 259 

Organization essential to Rule, ii. 599 
Orleanists, the, in ^France, i. 240, 241, 
242, 251 • 

Orthodoxy, Political and Theologic*!, i. 85 
Ostracism, Greek, i. 192, 202 
Ostrogorf^iii M., book by, on Democracy 
afid Pa?ty Politics* i. 1 39 
ii. 35 r 


Oxenstierna, cited, ii. 594 * 


Paine, T. i. 43 \ Literary Influence of, K. 
608 • » 

Palais Bourbon, Home of the Chamber 
of Deputies, i. 264, 344 n. 
Palestrina, period of, ii. 573 * 

Pampas, the, of Argentina, i. 217 
Panama, Republic of, i. 209 n. 

Panama Canal 

Repeal of Act concerning, ii. 412 
Scandals in France, Political effects of, 

.*• 338 . . 

Papal Infallibility and the Swiss Ultra- 
montanes, i. 457 

Papua or New Guijiea, Australian ad- 
ministration of, ii. 192, 267 «. 
Paraguay, Republic of, i. 209 n. 

Church interests in, i. 214 
under Francia, i. 215 
Political Level of, i. 215 
Population of, Indians in, i. 214 n. 
War of, losses of p'jpulation in, i. 214 
Parents and Old People, Respect for, a( 
Lessened by Democracy, ii 


575 


Paris 

Administrative weight of, i. 247 
Centre of Political Thought, i. 22 1 , 3 3 ; 
Class-war outbrealis in, i. 297 
Communards of ^ 

Insurrection of, 1871, i. 240, 245 
Commune of 

Delegates from, i. 260 
Insurrection of, 1871, i. 240, 245 
Regulation of, i. 3 1 7 
as “ Mother ^f Revolutions,” i. 42 
• 239, 248, 317, 326 

Unable to make one to-day (1920] 

i* 359 

Municipality of. Scandals of, i. 356 
Parlement of, and Louis XVL, i. 349 
Schools of, mediaeval fame of, i. 236 
Paris, Count of, and his Supporters, i 
240, ^i, 242 

Parish, The, in England and New Englanc 
i. 147, 316, ii. 14, T 5 
Parish Church under Local Control, i. 14 
Parish Councils, English, and Dominioi 
i. 316, ii. 483 

Parkes, Sir H., and New South Wales, 
286, ii. 209 

Parlement of Paris, and Louis XVL, 


Parlcmcnts, Provincial, French, v 314 
Parliament and King, Struggle betweci 
in England, i. 31-2, 58 
Parliamentarism, in France, i. 352 
FauRs of, i. 267 • 

Tendency adverse to, in, i.^27, ii. 3; 
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Parliamentary, and Cabinet System of 
Government in Great Britain, 

, ii. 506, 507-8, sip sqq. 

Parliamentary ^Committee, Great Britain, 
Powers of Chairmen of, ii. 
60 

Parliamentary Countries 
Eloquence In, ii. 606-7 
Leaders in, Emergence of, ii. 609 sqq. 
Parliamentary Government 
in Australia, ii. 192, 496 
Legislatures under, Powers of, ii. 507, 

510 

Mai-its and Demerits of. ii. 510 sqq. 
Parliamentary and Presidential Systems, 
Common root of, ii. 518 
Parliamentary Profeedings, Reporting of, 
in France, i. 332 

Parliamentary System, Adoption of, by 
New European States, ii. 521 
Parnell, C. S., i. 474, and Party Discipline, 
ii. 390 

’arties, see Political Parties, beloiv^ see 
also utider Names 

Partisanship, see also under Countries 
in Newspapers, i. 109-10 sqq. 
in Public Speaking, i. 109, 113 
*arty, i. 125 sqq. 

Countries m whicli Overworked, i. 503, 
ii. 49 

in Countries with Representative 
♦ Governments, functions of, 

i. 128, 129-30 

Dissolution into Groups (y.v.) of, effect 
of, i. 137-8 

Evils due to, i. 130-34, Mitigated by, 
i. 134-5 * , 

Executive Head Outside in Parliarncnt- 
ary Governments, ii. 511-12 
How best Serving a Country, i. 144 
Inevitability of, i. 134, 138 n. 
Irresponsibility of, ii. 120, 425 
National, Extension of, to Local Elec- ‘ 
tions, i, 132 

in Parliament, i. 128 sqq. 
and the People, 'Leaders’ Duties in 
regard to, ii. 614-15 
in Power, Scope of, in Different 
Countries, i. 129-30 
Preparatory work of, i. 135 
Publicity and Expenses of, i. 142 
Strength of, nature of, ii. 388 } ad- 
vantages of, i. 520 
*arty Chief or Leader 
Attitude to, in Switzerland and else- 
* where, i. 458 
and Foreign Policy, ii. 406 
Opinions reacting on, i. 1 37 
Power of, ip Democracies, ii. 597 
Talent fire in, Talleyrand on» ii. 609 


Party Control of Party Spirit, i. 144 
Party Conventions, U.S.A., ii. 140, 1^1 
Party Discipline, i. 129-30, 133 4 * 

136 <fe «., 137, 174# 

British, ii. 375 

Effect of, on Legislatures, ii. 370, 372 
Non-existent in French “ Groups,” i. 

284 0 

Objection to, of the Better Educated, 
ii. 501 ' 

Relative Strictness of, in Great Britain, 
Ffance, and U.S.#\., ii. 516 
Party Funds, i. 129, 142, ii. 531 ^ 
Absence of, in Switzerland, i. 464 
Party Loyalty 

Canada, i. 528, 531 
U.S.A., ii. 42, 147 • 

Party Machine, the U.S.A., i. 552, ii, 
102-3,145^369,425 
Building up of, ii. 222 
Methods of, ii. 542 
and Party Organization, ii. 41 sqq. 
Powers of, how limited, ii. 78 * 

Public Disgust at, ii. 138-9 
Party Managers, functions of 
England, i. 128-9 

U.S.A. (sec also Bose), ii. 42, 43, 53 
Party Obligation, work on, by the author, 

i. 136 n. 

Party Organization, sec also under Countries 
Dominance in, of thif'Few, ii. 598 <{r 

S9r 

and Independence of Members, ii. 58, 
384, 385 sqq. 

Influence of, in Local Political ii. 4II5 

^99' 9 

Merits and Defects of, ii. 498 
Power of, and Checks Vn, i. 143-44, 

504- . . 

and Professional Politicians, ii. 503 
Rfsponsibilit^’ Is enforA;d by, ii. 543-4 
Use made of, in the Countries dealt 
with, ii. 513 

Party Pledges, ii. 43 d) ^86-7, 501 
Party Spirit 

False estimates of, how arrived at, i. 

, 

• Influence on, of Referendum, ii. 433-4 
in Parlft-m^tary and Presidential 
Governments, ii. 5^2, 516 
and Pass^e Resistance, i. 133 n. 
Powers of. Checks on, i. 143, 144 
Public Opinion confused by, i. 179-80, 

ii. 419 

Strcngtii of ^ee aho Party Strength of, 
, * above)^ in Democracies, ii. 
498 * 

as Substitute for Thinking^ i. 547 
Party Stiife, EduciitionaU as^ct of, i. 

134 * 
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Party System , also Parties, Party Or- 
ganization, etc., etc. 

Criticisms on, i. 130 tqq. 

Organisation of, i. 128 sqq. 

Party Tics, Referendum as loosening, 
ii. 475 «. 2 

Party Voting, i. 131-2,133 da «., 135-0 
^ db n. 

Influence on, of the Referendum, ii. 

463-4 

Party Workers, U.S.A,, Three Classes of, 
a ii. 40 g 

“ Passive Resistance ” and Party Spirit, 

* 

Pastoralists, Australia, wealth of, ii. 186 
Pastors, Swiss, Elections of, for Short 
, Terms, i. 375 

Paternalism, ii. 136, 287, 289, 362 
Pathan race. Blood Revenge among, i. 

Patriotism of Democracies, n. 194, 238, 
268, 284, 616 [sec also under 
• Countries) 

Patronage, Political {see also under 
Countries)^ i. 130, 132, 303, 
308, ii. 479 
Defects due to, ii. 503 
Development of, ii. 633 
Possible Remedy for, ii. 376 
Payment of Members of Legislatures, i. 

281, 291, 386, 389, 
S 34 » 231 71^ 190 

ds «., 193, I9S, 208, 296, 
349, 37^. 496, 499 

^Peacu 

Qinditions favouring in early days of 
^ a U.S.A., ii. 5-6 
as Ideal -df Happiness, ii. 582 
Not secured by Democracy, ii. 617 
Peace Treaties 1919, and 1920, as 
j<ffecting*t 3 ie*Statn 8 ,f)f the 
Dominions, i. 524, ii. 235 
Peace of Westphalia and Swiss inde- 
pendence, i. 41 
Peasantry, French 

Conservatism of, i. 235, 245, 247, 


. 3?S» 354 , , , 

Oppression of, i8th Century, i. I37. 

results in CJass Antagon* 


^ ism, i. 238 

Peasants* Party, in SwitzJrland, i. 141, 

457 » 373 » 381 

Peasants’ War in Germany, i. 80 


Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, i. 223 
Peel, Sir R., i. «8, yS, 286, 298, ii. 
614-15 ' , 


Pennsylvania? 

Assembly of. Status of, i. 335 
“ Bo A jj^pweran, ii.434) ^ 
Germans in, ii. f , 27 n. 
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Penrose, Senator, on Mumcipal l^fliciency 
in relation to Politics, U.S.A., 
ii. 1 1 5 «. , 

Pensionsj see Old Age, at^ under Countries 
People, The, i. iBi sqq. 

Direct Election by, to Legislatures, ii. 

444 . , , 

Direct Legislation by, see Direct Popular 
Legislation 
Faith in, i. 162 

Causes for, i. 1 66 sqq. 

Criticisms on, i. 164-5 
Origins of, i. 166-7 
Majesty of, i. 162 • 

Party system as working among, i. 

128 sqq. 

Power of * 

Governments in which acting 
Directly, ii. 509 
by Delegation, il 519 
Increase in, ii. 621, 622 
Restrictions on, modern attitude to, 

*• 55 

as Source of Po^er, Doctrine of, ii. 

659 db n. 

Sovereignty of 

Basis of Democracy, i. 161, 171, ii. 
43 » 507 

in Australia (y.i'.), ii. 189, 193, 199, 
288 

Embodied in Rigid Constitutions, ii. 1 1 
Fatalistic faith in, results of, ii. .^36 
in Greek Republics (7.*^.), i. 195, 207 
Methods of exercising, i. 170 <fe 

Criticisms on, and replies to 
them, i. 170-72 

Not cxteij^ng to Local affairs in 
France, and why, i. 318-19 
Party Organizations’ respect for, ii. 36 
in Switzerland, i. 382 sqq. passim^ se^ 
also Initiative and Refer- 
endum 

Working of, in U.S.A. (y.v.), ii. 20 
sqq., 55, 100, 121, 139 
Will of, ii. 601 
Expression o> 

in Backward States, ii. 567 
in Communist States, ii. 652 sqq. 
by Voting (y.v.), i. 164, 179, 
180-81, ii. 55 

as brought out by Swiss System 
(7.1;.), ii. 522 

Fallacies concerning, ii. 601 «. 2 
Which form of Government best 
gives effect to, ii. 509 
Wisdom ascribed to, i. 162, 164-5, 169, 
ii. 452 } American bdief in, 
ii. 9, 21, 31, 33, 39, 65, 
, 104, 109, 430, 136, 154, 

I72» I73» 179 • 
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^People’s Non-jPartisan League, Dakota, 
ii. 148-9 

P/;ricle8, i. 193, 201, 203, 204,^205 n, 2, 
20^, ii. 502 n. 

P^rier, Casimir, President, on the powers 
of the French President, i. 

Persecution, i. 59 91-2, 96 

Persia 

Corruption in, ii. 565 
Democratic outlook in, Li. 560 
Education in, ii. 550 
Monarchy in, i. 28 
Natfcnal Sentiment in, ii. 565 
Parliamentary Government in, ii. 547, 
failure of, ii. 560 

Religious perseiution in, of the 
Sassanid Kings, i. 91-2 
Personal Importance, Sense of. Evolution 
of, i. 77 «., 78 

Personality, i. 154, 156, 159, 177 
of Presidents, Importance of, ii. 517-18 
Peru, Republic of, i. 209 n. 

Area and Populatfbn of, i. 211 de n. i, 
216, 230 

Church interests in, i. 214 
Political Level of, i. 215 
Wars of, i. 214 

Peruzzi, the, loans by, to Edward III., ii. 
589 

Peter the Great, Choice by, of Ministers, 
• ii. 587 

Philadelphia, Misgovernment in, and 
Reform, ii. 1 1 5 n. 

Philanthropic Impulse, felt by, in U.S.A., 
Outcomes of, ii. 136 sqq. 
Philip of Maccdon, i. rtyi, 204; on the 
Power of Gold, ii. 523, fzy 
Philip II., ii. 1 17 
/Philippine Isles 

Cession of, to U.S.A., ii. 134, 410 
Education in, i. 89 
Literacy and Politics in, i. 82-3 
Self-Government in, and the Logic of 
Events, ii. 568 

Self-Government fot^ i. 55, ii. 547 
Prospects of, ii. 564, 566 
Phocion, i. 193, 201, 204, 206 
Phoenician Cities, Tribal Organization 
and Kings of, i. 29 
Phoenician Rule in Carthage, i. 186 
Picketing, Peaceful, and o^cr, ii. 530 «. 
Piets, Kings of, i. 28 
Pilgrimages, in France, i. 243 
Piraeus, port of, i. 197 
Pitso, the, of the Bantus and Basutos, i. 

146 de 415-16 de n.y ii. 

5SI 

Pitt, W., i. 29^^474, ii. 517, 614,4615 
Pius IX., 01' the Orleans Flag, i. 241 ». 


Place-hunting 

Not an active motive in Canada,, i. 

527-8, 531 

alleged, in Switzerland, i. 4 13- 14, 497 
Platform-speaking, Increase of, EflFects of, 
on Legislatures, ii. 372 
Plato, i. 18, 203 5 on Defects of Greek 
Republics, i. 204, ii. 5711’; on 
Democracy, i. 1 5, 207 <fe «. i j 
on Formation of Volitical 
Habits, i. 84 j on Forms of 
Gciiernment, i. 185-6 
Pleasure, Passion for, alleged grow^ of, 
with growth of Civilization, 
ii. 663 n. 

Plebiscites, French, i. 239, 326, ii. 518 «. 3 
Plural Voting, absent from Australian 
Commonwealth, ii. 195 
Pluto and Plutus, Dante’s reference to, ii. 
533 «• 

Pocket boroughs, ii. 513 
Abolition of, ii. 532 
Sole merit of, ii. 610 * 

Poincar^, Raymond, on the burdens of 
French deputies, i. 290 

Poland 

Causes arresting Democracy in, i. 43 
Executive Head of State in, ii. 507 
New State of, ii. 631, 632 
Rulers of, ii. 588 

Poles in German Empire, Status of, i. 163 
Police forces, see ahef under Countries 
Central or Local Control of, ii. 482 
Policy, Traditions of, i. 155-7 
Polish Party in « 4 

Austria, i. 140 ^ 

Germany, ii. 381 

Polish Revolution (i848-5o)y'3ritish sym- 
pathy with, ii. 413 
Political Acti(Yi 

Adismtages off’<^'cr StriHes, ii. 623-4 
by Labour and Socialist Parties, ii. 
623-4, 627 

Political Agents, rare, in Sivitzerland, i. 

^75 

Political Assassination, Press Advocacy 
of, i. io6 • ^ 

Po&tical Associations, see Parties and 
j^arty Organizations 

Political Changes, causes of, ii. 6^ sqq. 
Political Chilf, Mexico, Functions of, i. 
226 

Political Community, meaning discussed, 
i. 24 

Political Educatiqia 

Factqrs of, see Local Self-Govern- 
ment, NewspaJJers, Orators, 
Press, Reading, Schools, Uni- 
overskies, «tc. • * 

Greek, i. 81 • 
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Political Education — continued 
Modem, i. 81-2 
Piditical Equality, defined, i. 68 
Faitti in, in U.S.A., Defects and 
Successes due to, sum- 
marized, ii. 172 iqq. 

Gain from, ii. 623 
$reek passion for, i. 190, 193 
and Natural Inequality, i. 74 
No Means of testing Fitness for, i. 72 
Political Force, Attempt to estimate, ii. 

*■ 596-7 • 

Political Institutions, Influence of, on In- 
dividuals, ii. 580 tqq. 

Political Jobbery, tee Jobbery, see also 
Lobbying and Political 
• Patronage 

Political Labour Leagues, in Australia, 
ii. 227, 230 

Political Leaders, see Leaders 

Political Leadership, Evolved from Social, 

• »• 552-3 

Political Liberty, i. 58-9, 60 

Relations of, with other forms of 
Liberty, i. 61 sqq.^ 167 
Value to, of Individual Liberty, i. 67 
Political Morality, U.S.A., ii. 108, 117 
Political Organizations, see I*arty Machine 
and Party Organization, above 
Political OrtJjigdoxy, i. 85 
Political Parties {see also under Names^ and 
see Parties under Countries)^ i. 
iissqq. 

Book on, by Michiels, cited, ii. 598 
• «., 600 n. I, 612 n. 2 

Continuity of, liow retained, i. 127 
Future o^i. 138 cf- «. 

Labour (q.v.), or Class, i. 139-40, 141 
Legalization of, in the Russian Duma, 

• . • 

Loyalty to,”. 125, 127 <«? n. 
Multiplication of (see also Groups), i. 

141, ii. 380 sqq., 513-14 
New • 

Local or Racial, i. 140 
Religious or Ecclesiastical, and the 
« reverse, i. 138-9 , 

Strength of the fornqer, i. 142 
Socialist or Comnunist (q-v.), i. 



Disruption of, i. 137-8, 14 1 
Scope and Type of, i. 125 sqq. 
Organization essmtial to, i. 142 
Origins of, i. I20 » , 

Reasons for existence of, i. 126* 
Representative Governments all worked 
^ ^ by, ii. W7 

Types of J» 5 en diltingiflshabfle in, i. 142 
Value of, i. 138 tr «. ^ 


Political Parties — continued 
Vigour of. Four Forces conducing to, 

• i. 126-7 d> n. • 

Political Patron^e, see latronage, above, 
and under Countries 
Political Propaganda, cost of, i. 142 
Political Science, i. 1 1 • < 

Chief Contributions to, by the U.S.A., 
ii. 28 

Political Sectionalism, cflfect on, of Popular 
Voting, ii. 469 

Political Terms, Difference in, from 
Scientific, i. 17 

Political Virtue, Traditions of, s^on for- 
gotten, i. 159 
Politicians ^ 

Character in, i. 156-7, ii. 61 1 «. 

Considerations controlling, i. 119 
Education of. General Level of, in 
Australia, ii. 208, 233 
Failure of, Chief Cause of, ii. 401 
Highest and rarest quality among, i. 
182 , 

Opportunities of, for Influence, as com- 
pared with that of the Press, 
i. 1 18 

Politics 

Action on, of Economics, i. 218, 229, 
231-2 

Few who take interest in, whence. 
Rule by the Few, ii. 602 
Indifference to, Examples of, and 
possible recrudescence of, ii. 
658 sqq., see also Civic 
Apathy 

Interest in, will it last ?, ii. 658 sqq. 
Money the slffews of, i. 143 
Pfactical, Training of, in knowledge 
of Human Nature, i. 19 
Professionalism in, i. 291, 292, ii. 8j» 
n. 2, 498-9, 503 

Religion as Influencing, i. 90 sqq., 126, 
158-9, ii. 555 

and the Formation of Groups, ii. 381 
Rooted in Psycl^ology, i. 17 
Secret Societies and, i. 361 
Terms in, associations of, i. 4, 17 
Why not a Science, i. 1 6 
Polity of the Athenians, by Aristotle, i. 
193 n.\ 

Polytechnikum, at Zurich, i. 412 
F^olytheism, i. 9 1 

Poorer Classes, Exploitation of, a Danger 
in Backward States, ii. 556-7 
Popes, the, conflict of, with. Secular 
Rulers, i. 93-5 

Popular Assembly, Government by (see 
also each form of Assembly), 
• ii. 506 • 

Popular Choice of Leaders, ii.'^04 
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4 ^opular Con8|itutionaI Initiative, see 
Initiative 

Popular Control of Foreiga Affairs, 
deii'and for^ ii. 402, 419, 420 
Popular Demonstrations in France, i. 328 
Popular Election by the Whole Nation, or 
, by an Assembly, discussed, ii. 

518 & n. 2 

Popular Government, see People, the, 
Direct Legislation by, 
Sovereignty of. Will of, etc. 
under People abovcy also 
Initiative and Referendum 
Deftftts observable in, ii. 490, 497-9 
Executive as the weak point in, dis- 
cussed, ii. 393 sqq. 

Facts and Forces 
Creative of, i. 27 sqq. 

Rctardative, or Arresting, i. 43-5 
in General, observations on, i. 9 sqq. 
Mental and Moral Coefficients affect- 
ing, ii. 490-91,499 jyy. 
Origins of, i. 145-7 

Progress of, in the Modern World, 

i. 31 sqq. 

Realities of, how best studied, i. 19 
Salient Features of those considered, 

ii. 490, 491 sqq. 

Popular Governmenty by Maine, citedy i. 
209-10, 436 <b n. 

Popular Governmenty its Essenecy its 
* Permanencey and its Penh, by 

Ex- President W. H. Taft, 
cited, ii. 95 «., 96 166 

n. I 

Popular House, Countries in which 
Ministers txs controlled by, 
ii. 441 «> 

Popular Opinion and Popular Government, 
f by A. L. Lowell, ii. 84 n. 

Popular Powers, Negative character of, ii. 
603-4 

Popular Representation, Equal and Dispro- 
portioned, instance of, i. 260 
Popular Self-Government 
Early, i. 145-6 * 

Functions retained by, i. 146-7 
Popular Sovereignty, see People, Sover- 
rignty of, above 

Population-quality, change in, as affecting 
Traditions, i. 158 

Populations 

Best fitted to exercise Self-Government, 
Characteristics of, ii. 550 
Large and at Different Levels, Public 
Opinion weak in, ii. 555-6, 

563-4 

Populists, U.S.A., ii. 45 
“ Pork Barrek, the,” i. 557 i, ii. 
r 68 n.y ii. 324 n. 


Portugal 

a Democracy, i. 26, ii. 032 
Executive Head of State in, ii. 507 , 
Second Chamber in, Indirect Election 
to, ii. 440 

Socia'.tm in. Anti-religious colour of, 
ii. 627 

Suffrage in, i. 24 ^ 

Ties with, of Brazil, advantages of, i. 
223 ' 

Portuguese America, see Latin America 
Postgate, R. W#^ book by, on Bolshevism, 
cited, ii. 639 sqq. ^ 
Poverty, a Safeguard of Democracy, ii. 
493. 503. 531 

Power 

Concentration of, Essential* to Effi- 
ciency, ii. ^9 

Derived from the People, doctrine of, 
in abeyance, ii. 659 ». 

Long Possession of, and Staleness, ii. 

304 

Passing to the Few, ii, 289, 599^ 602-4 
Width of, in Communist States, ii, 

653-4 

Worship of, i. 162 

Practical Forces, Creative of Popular 
Government, i. 27 sqq. 
Precedent, English reliance on, i. 350 
Prefects, French, i. 238, 262-3, ^ 7 *. 

273 d) n. i,*3io, 31 1, 315, 
354 / 

Prefectural Council, France, i. 310 
Preferential Majority Voting for Senators, 
Australia, results of, C. 2C^ 

«. I , 

Preferential Primaries, U.S.A,, ii. 76 «. 2 
“ Preferential ” Voting, R Australian 
States, ii. 200 

Presbyteriani^, origin and nature of, i. 

r 95* * • 

President, or Presidents, see also under 
Countries 

President *of the Council, France, choice 
by, of Cabinet Ministers, i. 
293-4 

President of French Chariioer of Deputies, 
* Functions of, i. 275 

Presidential klcqtion, in various Countries, 
ii. 518 d? «. 3 f 
Presidential^Primarics, U.S.A., ii. 597 
Presidential System 
Cabinets in, ii. 508 
Demerits of, ii. 514-15, 541-2 
Distinctive quality ‘of, ii. 521 
Legislatures in, ii. 508 
Merits of, ii. 516 * 

Responsibility in U.S.A., Jphain of, ii. 
.540 177. • 

States favouring, iif 521-2 
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Presidential H^tem — continued 

in U.S.A., and other States, ii. 506, 

^ 509 <£) n. 2 

Presidents 

Dictatorship of, i. 228, %ec also under 
Latin-American Republics 
of French “ Groups,” small authority 
* of, 1.285 

Party influence and, ii. 511-12 
StaJUs and functions of, i. 514, 515, ii. 
Si 7 » 518 

Ch»ck8 on, ii. 5145*517 
Pr|88, the, see also Journalism, News- 
papers and Press, under 
Countries 

Agent of Political Purity, ii. 527, 534 
Attitude of, to 

Spanish-American affairs in 1898, 
and to 

Transvaal affair, 1899, i. 114 n. 
in a Democracy, i. 81-2, 83, 104 sqq.^ 
117-18, 119, 123 
Fitedom of, i. 65, 104-5 
Influence of, on 

Democracy, Summary, i. 123-4 

Foreign Policy, i. 113-14, 123, 334, 
ii. 406 

Politicians, favourable or otherwise, 
ii. 610-11 

Politic^ in regard to Decline in 
^gislature, ii. 371, 372 

Voters, i. 135;^ 

Invaluable Services of, i. 124 
Irresponsibility of, i. 119, 123, 124 
0 Mionopoly, danger of, i. 12 1-2 
Public confidence in, i. 117, 12 3 
Public opinion as ascertained from, i. 
"^*75 

Relative Authority of, i. 120 
Subornation and Contrg^ of, by Money 
jlfower, fta, 1. 106, ^i. 499, 
S03» 53°^ 533 

Priesthood, Roman Catholic, not a Caste, 
#or Oligarchy, i. 94 
Primaries, U.S.A. 

Closed, ii. 141, 143 
Direct, ii.' rt^2-3 cfc «. 
ftpen, ii. 143 
Unofficial, ii. 142 * 

Primaiy Assemblies, Safeguards on, ii. 
429 • 

Prime Ministers, Personality and Status 
of, as compared with those 

* of Presidents, ii. 517-18 
Primrose League, ^e, % 139 p* 

"Prince^ The^ by Machiavelli, Burdjp edition 
litedy ii. 612 n. 2 

Prince In^erial, the, and his Supporters, 

• 24C4 effe«t on*them of his 
deathi^. 242, 327 


Private Bills in 
France, i. 338-9 

Great Britain, ii. 85, 370, 376, 540 ji. i 
U.S.A., i. 33|8-9, ii. <^2 ct? «., 85 «., 

86 


Private Opinion, divergent from Public 
Opinion, i. 174 „ 

Private Property 

Dominion action as to, see Land, etc., 
under each Dominion 
and Economic EquaUty, i. 43, 75-6, ii. 
635-6 

Gospel teaching on, i. 97 
Insecurity of, U.S.A., ii. 169 • 

Views on, of 

Communists, ii. 625, 635-6, 644 
d’ 6!|.5 (k »., 649 
Democrats, i. 43, 54, 75-6 
First French Revolutionists, i. 245 «. 
French Peasantry, i. 245 
Problems of To-day y by Storey, ii. 323 «. 
Proceedings of Massachusetts Constitutional 
Conventiony on Initiative, etc., 
ii. 1 60* «. 

Procureur-Gdncral, French, i. 306 
Professional Classes 

Australian, Opinions and Interests of, 
ii. 270-71 

I French, Influence of, on Politics, i. 324, 


335 

Professional Politicians, 1. 291, 292, n. 
83 n. Zy 498-9, 503, 504 
Non-Existent in 

British Dominions, ii. 496 
Switzerland, i. 496, ii. 499 
Not necessarily made by Payment, i. 

Uisc of. Causes leading to, ii. 499, 503 
Progress and Povertyy by Henry George, 
long-lasting Influence of, i^. 


608 

Progressives, U.S.A., ii. 45 
Prohibition, see under Countries 
Proletarian Dictatorship, ii. 630, 636 
Proletariate, the, tlie Communistic Ideal, 

ii. 6f5 

Early equivalent of People, i. 167 
Revolution theory, ii. 636 <fr «. 2 
Propaganda, Dangers of, i. 175, ii« 5 ®S» 


Property, see Private Property, above 
Property Qualifications for Voters, i. 32, 
33» 36, 37» 71 «•» 72 » 

Aristotle on, i. 205 «. i ; m 
Australia, ii. 193 in Bel- 
gium, i. 71 172 

Proportional Representation in Various 
Countries, i. 172 222 «., 

• 38 457 ». 462, 496* «• 

54, 200, 206 t, 306 
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i^'rosecutions, in^ 

Greek Republics, i. 195-6, 199 db 
• u. 4.70 

U.S.A., ii, 48^ » 

Prosperity, Stabilizing effect of, i. 218 
Protection, Views on, in Various Lands, 
^ ‘ i. 526, ii. 222, 224, 225, 

237, 242 sgg., 316 <& n., 327- 
328 

Protestant Ideas on 
Divine Right of Kings, i. 95 
Equality, i. 102 

Proudhon, P. J., French followers of, i. 

326 5 on the Human desire 
to be governed, ii. 601 «. i ; 
on Private Property, ii. 644 
Provincial Newspapers, French and 
British, Characteristics of, i. 

T, . 331 

Prussia 

Acquiescence of, in Bismarck’s rule, ii. 
660 

Class Distinctions in, i. 68-9 
Liberals of. Conflict of, with Bismarck, 
i. 44 

Militarism, the Ideal of, i. 155 
Monarchical Oligarchy in, ii. 589 dkn.z 
Efficiency secured by, ii. 590-91, 
593 

Monarchy of. Theoretical and Practical, 
, ii. 589 ifj n. I 

Refusal in, of Electoral reforms, i. 45 
Prytany, the, i. 193, 196 
Psalms, the, Ideals in, of Happiness, ii. 

582 

Psychology 
of Habit, i. 152 

in relation to Politics, i. 17 * 

Public Bills, U.S.A., ii. 63 
Public Conduct, Ideals of, how inculcated 
and reinforced, i. 152 syg. 
Public Duty, the first, ii. 5 37, see also Civic 
Sense, under Countries 
Public Elementary Education in England, 
Establishn^ent and Exten- 
sion of, i. 79, 80 

Public Elementary Schools, Civic Educa- 
tion in, i. 86 


Public Franchises, U.S.A., ii. 86 
Public Health, ii. 579 
Public Honesty, Want of, ii. 497 
Public Institutions, Central or Local 
Administration of, ii. 482 
Public Lands, Problem of, throughout the 
< ages, ii. 242, 314 
Public Life 

Abstention from, etc., see Civic Apathy 
Best Men not recruited for, in Demo- 
cralties, ii. 197, 207, 2^3, 267, 
*363> 377» 500’50i» 614, 617 


Public Life — continued 
Improvement of, in Democracies, ii. 

401, see also under Countrif 
Tone of, Formative Agencies, fi 343, 
H. 534 

Traditions of, still active in England 
and France, ii. 196 
Vulgarization of. Causes of, ii. 501* 
Public Manners, ii. 371, 479 
Public Meetings as Guides to* Public 
Opinion, i. 175 

Public Offices, \ind the SpoiK System 
(y.-y.), i. 132 

Public Opinion [see also under Cauntries)^ i. 
170 sgg. 

Action of, on 

Class Antagonisms, i. 178 * 

Class Selfishness, ii. ■§37 
the Few, ii. 596-7 
International Politics, i. 178 

see also Press Influence on 
Foreign Policy 

Party (y.'y.), i. 133 134 

Chief Defect of, i. 182 
Civic Centres of, ii. 480-81 
Comparative force of, ii. 502 
Continuous Operation of, i. r73-4, 
179, 180, i 8 i -2 
Definition of, i. 173 
Examples of, i. 174 ^ 

Growth of, i. 176 

Homogeneity as cf-*ating, ii. 549-50 
How best Ascertained, i. 175-6 
Makers of, i. 322-3, 324 
Exceptions to, in France, i. 32*,', 32^1 
Ministerial perception of, i. 174, r?i 
Numbers essential to formation of, 
ii. 554 «. 

Oscillations of, ii. 399-400 
and Publicfty, ^ Chief Arms of a 
• Dctflocracy, ii.*534 
Sole effective restraint over Money 
Power, ii. 530 
Strength*of, ii. 457 
How to Gauge, i. 176 
in Small Communities, i. 563 
T'alk as Formative of, i. oi, 332 , 

Value of, i^ 501-2 

Vigilance of, en Small Communities, 

ii- 493 » . . 

Wise, Formation of Conditions requisite 
for, i. 177-8, 182 

Public Opinion and Popular Government, by 
Lowell, ii^ 463 n. 

Public andj Privifce Ownership of Trans- 
«' portation, pros and cons of, 
ii. 255 

Public Service Commissionerssa^d Assist- 
** ant#, fufictionfc of. New 
|Zealand,fi. 309 
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Public Servfte Commissions, in Aus- 
tralian States, ii. 213-14 
Public Services, see under Countries^ see 
also State Activities, under 
Countries 

Public Speaking, influence of, relative to 
that of Newspapers, i. 109, 
s 113, 118-19 

Public Spirit, i. 88 

as ijuarantee of Political Purity, ii. 

533 

Public ^Utilities, owiuersliip of, Con- 
stituting a Democracy, i. 
26 n. 2 

Public Works, Construction of, Local or 
Central, ii. 481-2 
Publicity, see also Press 
Essential to Responsibility, ii. 555 
and Party, i. 143 
Passion for, in U.S.A., ii. 1 29 
and Public Opinion, Chief Arms of a 
Democracy, ii. 534 

Puerto Rico, cession of, to U.S.A., ii. 
410 

Puritans 

Democratic ideas of, i. 32 
English, influence of, on the New 
England mind, i. 37 
Grievances of, i. 33 
Individu^hsm of, as operating in 

‘^Ij.S.A., ii. 8 

“ Push, The,” in 'lew Zealand, ii. 345 
Purse, the, Oligarchies of, li. 602 

* Quebec Province 

French Inhabitants of. Characteristics 
o of, i. 511, 512, 521-2 
Legislature of, i. 516 

Second Chamber of, ii. 439 «. 
and Prol^ition, a ^2d <{• n. ^ 
Queensland" 

Legislature of, ii. 192, 193 
Railwa)a in, ii. 254 ^ 

RefereMum in, applications of, ii. 
203 dr 288 n. 

Religion #nly Political factor in, ii. 
• 226 n. • 

Self-Government set uj» in, ii. 188 
State Insurance Ofiffee in, ii. 256 n. 
Sugar Subvention in, ii.gi45 
Voting Methods in, ii. 200, 201 
Questions in Parliament, ii. 510-11, 534, 
• 539 

Questions for a§Refoj^ed Farliament^ 1. 
34 «. 1 " ^ 

■ 

Race, It^fluence of, on 

Forftiatipn of ^ Groups,”*!!. 381 
Manners, ii. fj^5 


Race Difference ^ > 

in Canada, effects or, i. 178, 510-11, 

. S<8. 5 * 4 - 5 . 5 * 7 . 53 *. 545 . 

561. 565, 467 

as affecting Public Opinion, i. 178 
Race Factor, the, ii. 574 
Race Fusion, Problem of, i. 235-6 <b 
ii. 665-6 

Racial Admixture in U.S.A., Early days, 

. . 5 . , 

Racial Divisions, and Party, 1. 126, 140 
Racially-distinct subjects, arc they The 
People?, i. 163 

Radical Democrat, typical, Political Creed 
of (1830-70), ii. 622 
Radical Group, in House of Commons, 
1870-80, i. 284 n. 

Radical Party, Switzerland, i. 463 
Radicalism, Shades in, i. 141 
Radicals, French, i. 263, 325-6 
Railways, see under each Country 
Raison d^j^tat^ in France, i. 349 
Ranke, L. von, i. 364, ii. 573 
Reading, i. 88 ’ 

as Substitute for Thinking, i. 81, 176 
Realism, Nations showing, i. 499 
Reason, the Age of, i. 51-2 
“Recall,” the American, ii. 153-4, 162- 
163 sqq., 494, 540, 544, 

551 

Swiss parallel to, i. 379 
“ Red Feds,” New Zealand, ii. 348^ 
Redistribution of Seats 
Australia, ii. 200 
Great Britain, i. 33, 35 
Reed, T, B., and the U.S.A. Speakership, 

R^^-Elections, Countries favouring, see 
Australia, Switzerland, and 
U.S.A. , 

Reeves, Rt. Hon. Pember, book by, on 
State Experiments in Austral- 
asia, ii. 31 1 n.y 329 

Referendum [see also Initiative), i. 54, ii. 

438 <k «., 540 [see specially 
Ch*p, XXIX. Vol. I. and 
Chap. LXV. Vol. II.) 
in Australia, ii. 19 1, 199 »., 202 «., 239 
Canada and, i. 540 

Demand for. Support essential to, ii. 
472 d} n. 

in Esthonia, ii. 438 ». 3 
in Large Populations, Difficulties of, 
ii- 474 - 5 * 632 

Nature of, i. 171, 179, 417, 488-9 
in New Zealand, ii. 346 * 

Non-existent in France, i. 266 
Possibilities of, in 
• Legislation, ii. 38^ 

Municipal Matters, ii^ 468 
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Referendum — corfinued 
in Switzerland, i. 379, 390, 398, 407, 
' 41 S tqq,, 450, 458, 4*61 %qq., 

ii. 1^4, 4S(^ 458 ,qq., 484, 
494, 508 «. 2, 509, 519, 
522, 540, 632 {tee alto Ch. 
• , XXIX. Vol. I. and Ch. 

LXV. Vol. II.) 

Cantonal, i. 417, 419 tqq. 
Circumstances conducing to its 
Success, i. 501*2 
Cost, i. 424 
Creation of, i. 418 
Detractions from, i. 429 
Demand for, ii. 472 <fc «. 

Working of, i. 419 sqq.^ 470, 494 
Application to* entry into League 
of Nations, i. 489 cfe n. 

Kffcct on Party, ii. 463-4 
Matters submisaible to, ii. 460, 
462 

Matters withheld from, i. 419, 
420 (6 n.,^2i, 446, 452 n. 
Obligatory, i. 438 n., 447, li. 580 
at Zurich, i. 437 

Optional, i. 419, 426, 438, 447 
Voting for, i. 424 tqq.^ 471-2 
Polling of Voters, i. 423 <fe n. 
2, 424, 437, 443, 445, 

465-6, 472, ii. 462-3 <b n., 

, 477 

Tendencies revealed by,i. 432 tqq. 
Two deductions from, i. 429 
as Tests of Popular fitness for Govern- 
ment, ii. 464-5 

in U.S.A,, i. 432 «., 434, 440, ii. 
153 jyy., 369, ■^575, 458, 460, 
461, 463, 494, 508 n. 2 • 
Exempted subjects, ii. 155 
o Results, ii. 155, 156 <«» «., 157 
tqq. 

Use made of {tee also under Countries 
above), ii. 460, 461 
Restrictions on. Suggested, ii. 473 
<fe «. 2 ^ 

Value of, ii. 467 tqq. 

Referendum, Le, by Curti, i. 417 n. 

Reform in Canada, why apparently 
flagging, i. 547-8 

Reform, The, of Legal Procedure, by M. 
Storey, ii. 498 n. i 

Reform Acts, British, i. 33 tqq., ii. 532, 
583, 592, 611 n. 

No Keen Popular Demand for, i. 34, 

. 35 

Icform Party, New Zealand, ii. 304, 

313 

Reformers 

Philosophers afl^i. 18 <• 

Revolt of, dual Nature of, i. 94-5 


Reforms 

English method of making, i, ■ico, 16 1 
U.S.A., see under U.S.A. 1 

Regency, the, Morals during, i. 365^ 
Regierungs Rath, Swiss, i. 379 
Regionalism, French, i. 297, 299-300, 

Regionalist Party, Catalonia, i. 140 • 

Rcgulus, self-devotion of, i. 154 
Reichstag, tlie, Parties in, Multiph*cation 
of, ii, 380 ♦){;«. 2, 381 j and 
Popufcr Control, i. 4^ 

Reid, Sir G. H., ii. 209, 232, on Rudciyss 
in N.S. Wales Legislature, 
ii. 209 n. 

Religion, see alto under Countries 
and the formation of Groups, ii! 381 
underlying Impulse of, 1 162 
Influence of, in Politics, i. 90 tqq., 126, 

. iS 8 - 9 » ii- 555 

Religious Beliefs, Roman attitude to, i. 

. . 92 

Religious Intolerance in Spain, i. 155 
Religious Liberty, i, 58, 60 
and die English Puritans, i. 65 
Relations with other forms of Liberty, 
i. 61 tqq. 

Religious Orders, i. 9 1 
Swiss Laws on, i. 384, 487 
Religious Struggles in England and France, 
contrasted, i. 350-51 
Vitalizing Influencefof, ii. 659 
Religious Teaching in Schools 
Australia, ii. 219, 222 
Canada, i. 525 
New Zealand, ii. 306, 349 
Renan, E., i. 364 

Reporter, the, in French diamber of 
deputies, i. 276 
Representation, Parliamentary 
Origiif of, ii. 38 j-4 <fe n. ' 

' Various views of, ii, 384 tqq. 
Representative Assemblies 
Domination of, by Party, ♦ Australia, 
ii. 189 

and Responsibility, ii. 543 
Safeguards on, ii. 429 ^ 

Representative , Character of Second 
Chambor, authority derived 
from, ii. 446 » 

Representative Governments 
Anticipations from, ground for, ii. 
373 -+ 

Leading Examples of, y. 367, 368 
Points to Qonsiddt in regard to, ii. 509 
' 

Types of, ii. 506 tqq. 

Features of 
Comnlon, if, 506^ 

Distinc^vciii. 5^/-9 
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Reprc8entativrf*Governnient8 — continued 
Unknown in Greek Republics, i.i 88 ds 

t n. I 

Representative Institutions, why Essential, 

“• 377 

Representatives, Parliamentary {see also 
Members, under Legislatures 
, under Countries)^ Status and 

Duties of, ii. 385 sqq. 
Parliimentary 
Choice of, ii. 554 
PayAent of, see umhr Countries 
, Unpaid, in Chile, i. 217 

“ Reptile Press,” German, i. 106, 1 17 

Republic, not identical with Democracy, 
i. 25 

Republican Party 

France, i. 96, 283, 299, 301, 325-6, 

. 33 i> 381 

U.S.A., i. 140, ii. 45 n. I, 46, and 
Tammany, ii. 114 

Republics 

Ancient, see also Athens, and Greek 
Republics, i. 185 sqq. 
Bellicosity of, ii. 396 
Eloquence in, ii. 606 
Ferocity of Dispute in, ii. 277 
Modern Governments, Modelled on, 
i- 3 

New Eurojj^, see under Europe 
Spanish American, i. 209 d; »., sqq., 
and see Vtin America 

Reservation of Subjects from Legislatures, 

‘•432-3.435 

AespAsibility 

C^ain of, ii. 537 sqq. 
in Democracies {see also under Countries)^ 
Tlasis of, ii. 536 sqq. 
Enforcement of, ii. 54Z sqq.^ 555 
Individual, ii. 536-7, 54^ 
under Parlfcmentaly •Governm«it, ii. 

508 de n. I, 51 1 
Principle of, Nature of, ii. 538 
and PublMty, ii. 555 • 

and State Business Activities, ii. 633 
under which System best secured ?, ii. 

Revenge, Spirit of, in Modern Demo- 
cracies, ii. ^7 * 

Revenui, Raising of, controlled by Lower 
Houses, ii. 507* 

Reverence, decay of, and possible re- 
appearance of, i. 77-8 

Revolutionary Movements, present-day 

(i92oS-2i),ii. 5 , ii, 492 

Revolutions (see also French, fl«</^panlsh- 
American Republics) 

Aims ^f»ii. 552 

Contincntftl, Aifti-rcKgiouf Character 
of, ho# evoked,^. 96 


Revolutions — continued * 

Democracy the best guarantee against, 
, in U.S.A., ii. 179 ; but rpt 
rendering impossible, ii. 617 
Economics as extinguishing, i. 218 
European, ii. 621 

British Sympathies with, ii. 413 
Habits of Thought and Action engen- 
dered by, i. 362 ds «., 363 
of North America, and the Revolution- 
ary War, i. 36, 37, 96, ii- 

8, II 

of the Proletariate, ii. 636 tf; n. 2 
Revue politique de VJ^cole Likre des 
Sciences politiques^ articles in, 

i. 325 n. 

Rewards in relation to Efficiency, ii. 486 

«•> 53 ‘. 538 

Rich, the 

in Australia, Opinions and Interests of, 

ii. 197, 198, 207, 208, 232, 
270 

and Poor Parties of, Ancient and 
evolving", i, 140, 141 
and Taxation, i. 200 n. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, and the French Civil 
Service, i. 307 

Riddell, Mr. Justice, book by, on the 
Canadian Constitution, i. 
5 i 6 «., 539 n. 

Right to Work, Claim of, ii. 624, in New 
Zealand, ii. 348 * 

Rights of Individuals, problem of, i. 60-61 
Rights of Man {see also Natural Rights), 
Doctrine of, American and 
French Declarations on, i. 
37^45 n., unheard of, in 
» the Ancient World, i. 30 
Rigid Constitutions, ii. lo-ii, 22, 430, 

507 .. . • 

Position of Judiciaries under, ii. 42 1-2 
Restrictions involved in, ii. 435 
Rings, in Politics 
Canada, i. 531 
Switzerland (rare), i. 496 
U.S.A., ii. 84,106, iio-ii sqq., 141, 

Rise and Grovoth of American Politics, by 
Prof. H. J. Ford, ii. 40 n. 
Risorgimento, the Italian, heroes of, ii. 571 
Rittinghausen, — , doctrines of, i. 449 n. 
Robespierre, significance of his Sobriquet, 

523 

Roman Catholic Church in 
Australia, ii. 218, 219, 226 k.^ 267 
Belgium, i. 100 

Canada (y.v.), i. 100, 511 «., 521, 

522, 531 

Lat« America, i. 214, 4122 
U.S.A., ii. 123 $ 
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aoman *CathoUc Emancipation, ii. 590 
Roman Cathoficiem and Buddmam, re- 
semblances of, i. 9^. 

Roman Law c . ^ 

followed by French Canadians, 1. 512 
Influence of, in France, i. 349 
Never adopted in Britain, i. 35 * 

Fioman ParaUel to Boss rule in U.b.A., 
ii. Ill 

Roman Writers, period of the most illus- 
trious, ii. 572 ^ ”• 

Romans 

Characteristics of, i. Hi 499 

Ron*® „ \ 

Ancient, Imperial, and Republican, i. 

204 

Caesarism in, i. 3C1, ii. 368 
Class Distinctions in, i. 68 
Comitia of, i. 14^1 377 , ^ 

Conduct of Foreign affairs in, ii. 80 n. 
Constitution of, i. 186 
Corruption in, i. iS 7 » * 9 ^ 

526 d;«.,S 3 * ,0 

Decay of TraditioiJ in. Causes of, i. 158 
Democracy never thoroughgoing in, i. 

Devotion W the State In, inatance. of, i. 

' 5 +- a e 

Eloquence in, 11. 000 

Empire of, ii. 660 

Provincial disturbances in, by Military 
4 Adventurers, i. 296 

Faithfulness in, to Tradition, i. iS 9 
Legislature of. Balances to, u. 4 ^ 9 ’ 43 * 
Oligarchy of, ii. 59 ° . 

Why broken down, 1. 29-30 
Republic of _ 

Demoralised by Money Powr, u. 

Fall of, results to Self-Government, 

»• 30 

Land Problems of, 11. 24.2 . 

Law of, resemblances to, of English 
Common Law, i. 

Voting Methods of, i. 164 
Women’s Frccdorli under, ii. 575 
Working of, i. 49 ^ .. 

Senate of. Counterbalances to, ii. 43 * 
and Foreign relations, ii. 407, 590 
Power of, basis of, ii. 447 ^ 

Slavery in, i. 187 „ . . 

and the Theory of Popular Sovereignty, 

Romano-Gen^w Emp'™’’- 

under sway of, 1. 39, 4 * 
Romansdn Language, i. 37 ® **• ^ 

Losevelt, President T., ^ 

factors of Great Wealth, 
ii.,,1205 Personality, of, i. 

ii. 5*8 


Root, Senator E., book b;, on Govern- 
ment and Constitution of 
America, ii. 12 ». 2, 166 
Rosas, President, rule of, in Argef tina, i. 

215, 217, 219 

Roscher, W., i. 15 ^ , % v «r. 

Rossignol and Stewart, book by, on 
New Zealand Affairs j ii. 

308 «., passim, Jn notes 

Rotorua Geyser Region, New Ccaland, 
Nationalization of, n. 325 
Round Table, T^;, cited, ii. 2591 «. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 1. 7, 43 > 

Christianity, i. loi, 102 , 
on Direct Popular Govern- 
ment, i. 4*^» 

Doctrine of . Popular 
Sovereignty, ii. 459 > 
Censorship of Literature, 11. 

648 ; on “ Common Will,” 
ii. 600 d! n. 2 ; Communal 
Spirit expected by, ii. 666 ; 
Influence of, i. 40, 5*1, 9 n> 
485, ii. 608; on Non- , 
existence of a true Demo- 
cracy, ii. 600 n. 2 ; on 
Popular Government, i. 416, 
439 n. ; on Public Services 
and private advantage there- 
from, i. 29 1 n. ^ 

Royal Irish Constabulary, if.‘482 

Royalists, French, jee also Monarchist 
loss of Ground by, 1. 242 

Ruchonnet, — , i- 393 ^ ^ 

Rulers, real {see also Few), bewnesa of, 11,, 

Rumania, De?nocratic backwardness in, 
ii. 621 • 

Rural Local Authorities, i. 149, see also 
Parish, Town, etc. 

Rural, police, ibserfje of, iimG.S.A., ii. 98, 

*70 . . . 

Rurales, the, in Mexico, i. 220 
Russia 

Present Day (1921) ... 

Administrative Cruelty persisting in, 
under New Ksfle, ii. 583^ 

> Anarchism in, ii. 626 
BolsheviCm in, ii. 640 
Communists* in, ii. 645 »., yicw of, 
tn the Average Man, i. 73 ^ 
Compulsory Labour in, Trotsky s 
defence of, ii. 629 n. 2 
Corruption in (and under* Tsarist 
rule), i. 1571 3651 “• 497. 
5 ^ 3 » 5 f 7 i 557 * 59 * 

“ Democracy m, i. 12, 02, 03 
Size of country in reprd to, 11. 

u 555 / 563 V r 
Unfitness for, example of, 11. 502 
r 
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Russia — contiuued 

Present Day (1921) — continued 
^ Education in, i. 82, 83, 89, ii. 550 
Government Censorship in, ii. 648 
Industrial Unions in, ii. 640 
“ Intelligentsia ” in, ii. 554 n. 
the Mir in, i. 146 
National Sentiment in, ii. 565 
Orthodox Church in (1920), i. 99- 
■» 100 

and Persia, ii. 560 
Plutocratic influerje slight in, ii. 
589 n. 2 

Press and Ministerial relations in, i. 
117 

Productive Capacity of, i. 2 34 n. 
Proletarian Dictatorship in, ii, 
636 de nn. 

Revolution in, and after, ii. 548, 549 
Self-Government for, i. 5 

Pessimistic view on, ii. 564, 565 
Socialism in, Anti-rcligious tone of, 

*• ii. 627 

Soviets and Soviet Rule in, ii. 520, 
548, 549, 636 da n. 3, 

639-41 

Tsarist 

Bureaucracy in, ii. 408, 589, and sec 
Corruption, above 
Civil Service of, ii, 395 
CorruptfSh in, see above 
Finance under, L 353 
Foreign policy ot, and tiie outcome, 
ii. 408, 417 

,, l^onarchy {Autocratic) in, ii. 413, 
586, 587 

* Fall of, i. 5, li. 417, 548, 549 
Russo - Tuilissh War of 1876, British 
Public Opinion on, ii. 414-15 

Safety against €xternaliAt^ck, as sfcured 
by Democracy, ii. 577, 578 
St. Augustine, i. 98, 122 n. 

St. Gothard Railway, Political Importance 
of, to Switzerland, i. 461 n.i 
St. Paul, i. 69, 122 n. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, i. 122 439 n, 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, i. 94 • 

Saladin, i. 28 * 

Salamis, Battle of, ii. 546* 

Salaries of Officials {see tf/jo»Payment of 
Members of Legislatures), 
various ranks in various 
• Lands {and see under Official 
Classes)^ i. 3p8, 405, ii. 14, 
16,17,170,219 • , 
Salvador, Republic of, i. 209 «. 

Political Level of, i. 215 
Samoa, Wls!«n, Zeiand’# Mandate 
ffir, ii. X4 
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San Domingo, Republic i. 209 n. ^ 
U.S. influence in, i. 215 
San Francisco ■> 

Boss and Ring j^ule in,ii. 1 14 
Civic Amenities neglected in, ii. 306 
n. I 

San Marino, ii. 55 1 «. , 

San Martin, i. 215, 217 
Sand, George, on Diffusion of Talent in 
France, i. 363 
“ Scabs,” ii. 259 

Scherer, E., on Democracy as producing 
Mediocrity, i. 363 

Schiller, J. C. F. von, i. 499, ii. 5^3, 623 
Schlesinger, M., cited^ ii. 622 tfc n. 
Scholefield, G., book by, on New Zealand, 
ii. 31 1 n.* 

School Committees, U.S. A., ii. 15 
School-Teachers, see Teachers, under 
Countries 

Schwytz, Democracy of, i. 39 
Science 

Democracy in relation to, ii. 569 
Physical, Swift Advance in, ii. 618 
Scotland 

Government institutions in, pre-Union, 
ii. 434 n, 2 
Kings of, i. 28 
Political in, i. 177 
Scoto-Irish Stock in U.S.A., ii. 5 
Scottish Provincial Newspapers, Com- 
pared with French, i. 33!^ 
Scottish Traits in New Zealanders, ii. 356, 
3 S 7 

“ Scratching ” at U.S.A. Elections, ii. 53 
“ Scrutateurs,” Swiss, i. 387 
Scrutm d'arrondi 0 cment^ i. 205 «., 270 
Scrutin de liste^ i. 205 «., 242 «., 270 
Secession, War of, in U.S. A., see War of 
Secession j 

Second Ballot Act, New Zealand, repeal 
of, ii. 349 n. 

Second Chambers, see also Senates, under 
Countries^ and below 
British Example followed in, ii. 438 
as Checks on Popular Government, i. 

24, ii. 432, 437 sqq., 457 
Creation of 

Conditions preventing, ii. 457 
Methods of, ii. 439 sqq,^ 454 
Desiderata in, ii. 453 sqq. 

Direct Election to. Drawbacks of, ii. 
442-3 

Directly formed, ii. 446 
in Federal States, ii. 439 
Functions and Powers of, i. 2^5, 376, 

w- 43 i» 445 44«-9 

Classification of, ii. 440-41 
TJjfee Theories of, ii. 448.9 
Indirectly formed, ii. 447 $ 
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Second Chambjjra — continued 
Nomination to, ii. 4.39-40 
' Drawbacks of, ii. 442-3 • 
Preaent-Day< reason^ for maintaining, 
ii. 450 sqq. 

Utility of, ii. 453 sqq. 

Secondary Schools, Civic Education in, i. 
86-7 

Secret Commissions, ii. 526 
Secret Diplomacy, ii. 402 <fr «., 403, 406- 
407 ds n. 

Abolition of. Popular demand for, ii. 

418-19 
Neeh for, ii. 420 

Secret Societies {see also Freemasonry, 
under Democracy), i. 361 
Sects, i. 91 n. 

Secularism in Education, see under Aus- 
tralia, France, New 2 .ealand 
Sedan, i. 239 

Seddott, Rt. Hon. J., Prime Minister, 
New Zealand, and his Politics, 
ii. 286,^299, 300 sqq,y 310- 
311 316, 318, 319, 

321, 324 «., 326, 329, 

335 ^ 339 ‘t* «• 356 

Sedgwick, A., The Democratic Mistake by, 
cited^ ii. 539 cfc «. I 

Seignobos, M., book by, on Political 
History in Contemporary 
Europe, citedy i. 246 n. 
Sefectmen, U.S.A,, ii. 14 
Self-Confidence 

in Democracies, i. 72, 73, ii. 571, 
574 --S. 578*9 

as Qualifying for Leadership, u. 607-8 
Self-Governing Instituflcy.is 
and Backward populations, i. 5 • 

Plants of Slow growth and Struggle, 
ii. 548, 549, 564, 565, 566 
Self-Government 
Basis of, ii. 552-3 
Early Instances of, ii. 554 
Educative Value of, i. 498, ii. 580, see 
also Locaj Self-Government 
Effective only when desired by the 
Masses, ii. 548, 549, 562 
Evolution and Growth of, ii. 550, 

Meaning of, in practice, i. 59 
Possible weariness of, ii. 663 
Value in, of Tradition and Training, 
ii. 178 

Self-Interest, Danger of, ii. 504, 505 
Self-R«;iiance, evolution of, ii. 567 
Selfishness of Modern Democracy, ii. 

341-i 

Selim 1 ., and the Khalifate, i. 93 n. 
Senu-Nomadit Races, Governmerf, among, 

• ii. 563 


Scmpach, Battle of, i. i54<’ 

Senates, see also Second Chambers, and 
under Countries ^ 

as Checks on Lower Houses, ii«434-5 
Powers of, relative to First Houses, ii. 
441-2 

Ideal, Selection of. Methods suggested, 
ii. 454 sqq. ^ 

Seniority 

in Civil Service Promotion ' 

Australia, ii. 212 
New Zealap.d, ii. 309 
Deference paid to, in U.S.A., rjason 
for, ii. 65 

Sentimentality towards Criminals, U.S.A., 
and elsewhere, ii. 96 <t? 

97, see also Condonrttion 
Senussi, the, i. 9 1 n. 

Separation of Powers, Doctrine of, 
followed in 

France, i. 257-8, 271, 311 
Rome, ii. 429, 431 
Switzerland, ii, 23 ‘ 

U.S.A., i. 156, 552, ii. 12, 20, 22, 23, . 
46, 13 1, 177, 429, 431-2, 
43 S»SH'^S. 521 
Serbia, Social Equality in, i. 477-8 
ServiUvS Tullius and the term Proletariate, 
ii. 636 «. 2 

Settlers, see also under Countries 
Individualism of, ii. 8 
Seward, W. H., i. i^»8 
Shakespeare, W., Age of, ii. 573 
Sheep-farming, see under Australia, and 
New Zealand v' | 

Sheep-shearers, Australia, ii. 198 
Sheldon, — , on Bible support for Divine 
Right of King^ i. 99 
Shelley, P. B., ii. 623 
Shire Council;, Australia, ii. 218 
Shorr Ballot mcwdaient, ITJS.A., ii. 148 
Short Terms of Office, see under Athens, 
Switzerland, and U.S.A. 

Short Views, in Australasia, ii. 275, 296, 
320 » 354 - 5 . 363. 406 

Siberia 

Cities of, growth of, iJi 107 m. r 
Composite Population of, ii. 556 
Siegfried, A?, by, ok by, on Democracy in 
New Zealand, cited.^\. 302 «., 
‘’311 330 «., 352 <fc «. 2 

Sicy68, Abbd, on Second Chambers, ii. 438 
Signs of the Times., The., Address by Ex- 
President Taft, ii. *138 «, 2 
Simplon- Loctsciberg^' Railway, privately 
, owned, i. 383 
Sin, changed views on, ii. $76 
Single Chamber rule in £ngl|^d, i. 36 
Single Tat., suf porta's of, ifn I'axation of 
Land, ii»242 
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Single>Tax Law, U.S.A., ii. 154 
Sinn Fein Party, i. 140 
Sizc^of Countries in relation to Forms of 
* Government {see also Switzer- 

land, Orange Free State, etc.), 
ii. 391, 519 sqq., 548, 549, 
5 Si» SS 3 - 4 » SS6, 559 . 563. 
<% 632 

Slave-hoy ing Party, U.S.A., and the 
Mexican War, ii. 410 
Slave State^of American Union and Brazil, 
parallel betweoi, i. 225 

Slavery 

Britain ends, ii. 583 
in Europe, i. 30 
b Greek Republics, i. 1^7 
and Natlhal Equality, i. 69-70 
and Natural Inequality, i. 70 
and the Rights of Man, i. 189 
in Spanish America, i. 2ri «. r, 225 
in U.S.A., ii. 5, 6, 25, 216 
Slavs, I^lish and Serbian, i. 499 
Slip Ticket, the, m U.S.A., ii. 53 
Smjill Landholders 

Canada, i. 504, 510, 519, ii. 185, 186, 
275 

Lack of, b Austraha, u. 275 
New Zealand, Land for, ii. 312 sqq. 
Small Landowner, Problem of, Swiss 
sohition of, i. 504 

Small States, Value of, to Democracy, ii. 
+89 ♦ , 

Sn^th, Goldwm, 1. no, 138 ». 

Snap Elections and Public Opinion, i. 179 
Sdfcial Aianges, acting on Democracy, ii. 

• 618 sqq. 

Social ConditiQps 

b America after the War of Independ- 
ence, ii. 5 

b New Zea^d, I|^p^(#emcnt8^ in, 
334 . . 

and Political Institutions, 11. 554 
Social Democratic Party ^ 
b Germany^, 45 

New Zealand, ii. 349, and the “ Right 
to Vjprl^” ii. 327 n. i 
Social Environment, Unifying force of, b 
U.S.A., ii. 123 • 

Social Equality • 

Bases o^i. 74-5 • 

b the British Dominions, i. 37, ii. 198 
Defined, i. 68-9 

Europeaiv Countrips in which greatest, 

.i.+77-8, 

in Islam, i. 93 • 

in SwitzerlandL i. 378, 484 sqq., ^5 
Social Inequalities, i. 75, 237, 238 
Social Infiu|Qfte8 com^and^ b;j^ Money 
Po^cr (q^.), ii^ 531 
Social Reconstruction, li. 625 sqf. 


Social Responsibility, Lost Hense of, effect 
on Legislatures, ii. 371-2 * 
Social Structure as Factor in Self- 
GoveAment, li. 549 

Soc/al Welfare in New Zealand, by Lusk, 
ii. 3 1 1 n. 

Socialism and Socialists, see also under 
Countries, and State Socialism, 
below 

and Anarchism, Common Aims of, ii.626 
Anti-religious Colour of, ii. 627 
and Christianity, i. 97 sqq. 

Economic bases of, i. 140-41 • 

of Labour Leaders, ii. 258-9 ds n., 626 
Modem, in relation to the three 
French aRevolutions, ii. 
625 n. 2 

Socialist Methods, ii. 627 
Socialist Ministry, French, firmness of, 
b dangerous Strike, ii. 397 
Socialist Parties, i. 140-41, 299, 463 
Evolution and bases of, ii. 381 
Methods of Action*possible to, ii. 627- 
628 

Sects among, ii. 627 
Solon, i. 204 

Sonderbund, the, i. 370 «. 1, 383 «. 
Sonderbund War, in Switzerland, i. 370 
ds n. I, 392 

Sophocles, on Life, ii. 581 <h n. 

South Africa, Public Opinion in, Rdbe 
difference as affecting, i. 178 
South African Republics, Parsimony of, 
i. 487 

South African War, the, ii. 397 n. 2 
British Public pinion on, divisions in, 

.• 133 387. 415. 416 

Chief Cause of, i. 163 n. 

South America, see also Latin America 
Republics of, i. 209 n. 

South Australia 

Civil Service Examinations b, ii. 212 
Legislature of, ii. 193 
Manhood Suffrage b, ii. 188 
Ministerial Changts b, ii. 209 
Party Struggles b, ii, 227 
Self-Government set up in, ii. 187-8 
South Carolina, i. 24 
South-Eastern Europe 
Self-Government in, ii. 548 n. 2 
Status of the People b, i. 25 
South German Princes, Swiss conflicts 
with, i. 40 

South Slavonic Methods of Land-Alloca- 
tion, i. 146 * 

Southern States, U.S.A. 

Negro Problem in, ii. 135 
Politic|f Attitude of, Presfnt-day, ii. 6 
Souveraineti Fopulcdre, La, byfMicheli, 
referred to, i. 416 ». 2 
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Soviets, see R#88ian Soviets 
Spain 

* Anarchists of, i. 96, 155, ii/660 
Anti-ClericJlism inf i. 96, 155, ii. 7, 

627 . 

Celtiberians of, Kings of, i. z8 
' Communism in, ii. 626 
Corruption in, ii. 591 
Democratic backwardness in, ii. 621 
Elections in, ii. 660 
Empire of, lost, i. 210, 212, 215 
Executive of, Popular Control of, ii. 

c 398 

Intolerance in, ii. 572, 574 

Local Party in, i. 140 

Monarchy in, ii* 507, 588 

National Unity in, i. 235 

in North America circa 1792-1814, ii. 6 

Political Groups in, ii. 376 

Race differences in, i. 48 1 

Religious Intolerance in, i. 155, ii. 572 

Republic in, ii. 660 

Senate of » 

Nominations to, ii. 440 
Power of. Bases of, ii. 447 
Small Landowners in, i. 504 
Socialism in, ii. 660 

Anti-religious colour of, ii. 627 
Theological Orthodoxy in, i. 85 
U.S.A. and, ii. 134, 409, 410 
t Universal Suffrage in, ii. 376, 660 
Spanish America, see Latin America 
Spanish-American War, the, ii. 134, 410 
Sparta, i. 85 
Speaker, the, of 

Australian House ^ Representatives, 
ii. 206 & n. 2 

House of Representatives, V.S.A., 
i. 194, ii. 44, 61 

Special Convention, Swiss Disapproval of, 

i. 427 «. 

Specialists, need of, i. 73-4 
Spencer, Earl, ii. 61 1 «. 

Spiritual Freedom, Idea of, inculcated by 
Christianity, i. 100, 10 1-2 
Spoils System (chiefly in U.S.A.), Work- 
ing of, i. 13^9405. 5 i 5 » 5 S 3 » 

ii. 30-31 <f? n., 40, 65, 84, 
102, 146, 148, 401, 479, 

578 

Sport in Australasia, ii. 268, 269, 357 
Squatters, see under Australia 
“ Squeeze,” the, in China, ii. 557 
Standards of Conduct, i. 152, 153 
Standing Committees, Canada, i. 540 
Standing Orders, Great Britain, ii. 85 
Star Chamber, the, i. 58 
State, the 

as Business Concern, ii. 645 V «. 
Devonon to, the Roman Ideal, i. 1 54 


State — continued 

as Employer, Position of, in face of 
Strikes, ii. 635 \ 

Political Coercion of, by LCbour, ii. 
623-4 

State Action {see also State Activities 
under New Zealand), Effect 
of, on Individual, i. 6} sqq.^ 
ii. 313, 362 

State Assembly District Convention, 
U.S.A., ii. 35 

State (or Natifnal) Committees, U.S.A., 
ii. 143 n. , 

Platforms of, ii. 43-4 

State Conventions, U.S.A., Delegates 
from, ^r Presidential Elec- 
tions, ii. 35 rfr «.,*76 
Platforms of, ii. 43 , 

State Employees 

Control and Dismissal of, ii. 538-9 
Individual Responsibility of, ii. 538 
Influence exercised by, ii. 633 
Slacking by (Government Stroke), i. 

205 ct- ». 2, ii. 257, 323, 
325 & «. 

Stimuli operating on, ii. 538-9 

State Experiments tn Australia and New 
Zealand^ by Pember Reeves, 
ii. 31 1 n. 

State Purchase of Rai(g|'ay in France, 
i. 265, 310 

State Senatorial f District Convention, 
U.S.A., ii. 35 

State Socialism {see also under Countries)^ 

\ . . ^ • 

Dislike for, of French Senate, i.ip.65 

Inadequate data for Study of, i. 12, 
1 3 * 

State Socialism in New Zealand^ by 
(Ro^ignol and Stewart, citedy 
* ii^ 308 n.f et passim in notes 

, State Trading {see also State Activities, 
under Australia and New 
• Zealand), ii. ^79, 624 j book 
cited on, ii. 652 n. 

States 

« Australian, and U.S^., see unt^r those 
^ Countries 

Independents of. Preservation of, and 
,, Foreign Policy, iit404 
Various Aims of, ii. 654-5 

States-General, in France, i. 348 

Statesmen in New Countries, Standards 
by wlufch to be judged, ii. 

Statutes, Constitutionally of. Right of 
Canadian Courts to pro- 
nounce on, i. ^2 

Steed, W., Hapsbtfi-g Mmarthy by, eitedy 
g ii. 6i^«fc«. 2 
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Steering Committee, U.S.A., ii. 61 
“ Stonewalling,” and the Closure, in 
• Australia, ii. 206 

Stor Tlftng, Norway, ii. 441 a. 

Storey, M., books by, ii. 323 a., 498 a. 
Story of the California Legislature of igjf, 
by F. Hichborn, ii. 148 a. 
Stou^ Sir R., on Municipal Government 
in New Zealand, ii. 305 
aa., 306, 311 a. 

Strength, jpiportance of, in Rulers, ii. 603 
” Strike,” special meaninf of, in U.S.A., 
• ii, 86 

Strike, General, Anti-Democratic, i. 362 a. 
Strikes 

Australian, Political repercussion of, ii. 

• 224, 225 

Extended range of, ii. 624 
as Fools of Labour or Socialist Parties, 
ii. 627-8 

Sympathetic, ii. 628 rfj a, 
witl^ Violence, ii. 397 aa. 

Strikes and Strike Riots in 

Australia, ii. 224, 225, 239, 246-7, 
251 iyy., 280-81, 284,495, 
496, 497, 578 

Stuarts, the, and their followers, i. 126 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence^ by 
the Author, referred to, i. 
1^ a., 250 a., ii. 509 a. 2 
Subscriptions by M.P.’s, as Indirect 
Corruptiiti, ii. 528-9 
Sifbventions, see also Bounties and Grants 
Discontinuance, why suggested, ii. 376 
• Swi 3 ii, i. 407, 411 

Succtssion Duties, New Zealand, ii. 317 
Suffrage ^ 

Character of, as determining what is a 
Political Community, i. 24 
Educational |fid Pro^rtyiQualifications 
for, i. 32, 33, *36, 37, 7i®«fc a., 
72, 80 sqq. ^ 

Electoral Fitness for, ii. 547, 555 
Equal and •Universal, appai'^ently un- 
avoidable, i. 172 

Extensions, C^eat Britain, i. 33 X77., 47 
4nd Labour Legislation, ii. 623 j 
Ignorance and, i. 71 rfr a., ^9 sqq. 
Suffrages, see under each^orm^ and under 

• each Country ^ 
Suffragettes, excesses of, condoned, ii. 

.^97 2 

Sugar Boynties and Export Duty, Aus- 
tralia, 24^ 

Supplementary Votes in ffelgiui*, i. 71 a., 

7 ^ . „ 

Surtax, Graduated, in U.S.A., ii. 317-18 
Sweden ^ • 

Constitution of, i.*249 * * 

a Democracy, i. 20 ^ 


Sweden — continued ^ 

Emigration from, to U.S.A., ii. 24 
Estates'in, ii. 437 
Party Governmfnt in, f 1 30 
Monarchy in, ii. 507 
Second Chamber in 

Indirect Election to, ii. 440 
Origin of, ii. 434 
the Ynglings of, i. 28 
” Swing of the Pendulum,” in Politics, 
»• 399 

Swiss Confederation, see also Switzerland, 
belo’w 

Recognition of, i. 41, 369 * 

Swiss Delegates in Paris, rSoi, Speech to, 
by Napi^on L, i. 416, 454-5 
Swiss Guards, at the Tuilerics, 1792, i. 154 
Swiss Guides, Intelligence of, i. 483 
Swiss League of Mutual Defence, i. 368-9 
Switzerland 

Administration in, i. 373 sqq.^ ii. 
540«. 2, 578 

Administrative Qses in, how dealt 
with, i. 401 de n. 

Administrative Council in, i. 379, ii, 508 
Administrative Talent in, how secured 
ror the Nation, i. 398-9 
Aliens in {see also Immigration, beloui), 
i. 163 n. 

Naturalization of, i. 373 
Army of, and System of Defence, i. ^3, 
395, 407 A n. sqq,, 495, 504 
Cost of, i. 408, 410 
fllite of, i. 407, 408 
Organization of, i. 407 & n. sqq.y 
504 Ji. 396 

Abuses, ftlcged, connected with, i. 


412, 497 

Central Control of, i. 395 
Reserves, i. 407, 408 
Strength of, i. 408 

Assemblies in, see Gemeindey and 
Landesgemeinde, below 
Budget excepted from Referendum, i. 

421 . 

Bureaucracy disliked in, i. 406, 409, 
430, 434, 482 «. 1,496 
Candidates in. Choice of, i. 128, 468, 
469 <& »«., 477 

Cantonalist Feeling in, i. 377, 487 
Cantons of, i. 369, 370, 371, 373, 
376 sqq. 

Assemblies of, i. 377 sqq. 
Constitutions of, i. 376-7, 378, 419 n. 
Councils of, i. 39-40, 379, *380, ii. 
446,483,484- 

Payment of Members, i. 379-80 
Elections in, i. 379 ^qq.y 405, 445, 

• 461,47*.. * . 

Equal Political Rights of,f. 370 
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• Switzerland--<oiift««et/ 

Cantons of^ontinued 
Governments of, i. 376 sq^. 
AllegcA.abuses^in, i. 41 3-14 
Lessons from, li. 554 
Rights and Powers of, i. 370 sqq. 
Working of, suggested Changes in, 

1.493-+ 

Initiative as applicable to, i. 418, 
419, 421-2 sqq. 

Judiciaries of, i. 379, 402 sqq. 

Local Self-Government in, i. 374 
Names of, i. 376 n. 
l^litical Life in, i. 459-61 
Populations of, i. 376 < 4 ? n. 

Public Service a Duty in, i. 381 
Referendum ih, i. 418, 419 
Representation of, in Federal Legisla- 
ture, i. 376, 385-6 
Spirit of Intrigue in, ii. 493 
Subventions by, to Employees, i. 407 
Subventfons to, from Federal Funds, 

i, 384,^411 

Capital Punishmej-it in, i. 384, 487 
Centralization disliked in, i. 375, 409, 
487, 496 

Cities of, alliance of, with the Three 
Cantons, i. 368-9 

Citizenship of. Admission to, i. 369, 
372 df n. I, 373, 408 d 
486 d n. 

N 3 ivic Education in, i. 86 ds n. 

Civic Sense in. Strength of, i. 154, 
323. 375 * 3 ^h 448 472 » 

495 » 498* 503-41 5071 »i- 
269, 500 

Civil Code of, i. 377^. i, 383, 432 
Civil Service of, i. 395, 404 sqqf^ 
Relations of, to Political Life, i. 405-6 
Status of, i, 409 d 410 
Class-hatred absent from, i. 473 
Clerical party of, Influence, etc., of, i. 
463, 468, 472, 473 

Communes of. Local Self-Government 

in, i. 

Councils of, i. 374-5, ii. 483, 484 
Compulsory Military Service in, i. 407, 

Compulsory Voting in, i. 425, 466, ii. 
580 

Conservatism in, i. 435-6, 444, 483, 

ii. 521 

Constitutionalism in, i. 160 
Constitutions of, at different times {sec 
^ also Federal Constitution, 
belotVf and Cantonal, abQve\ 
i. 40, 370, 416, 454-5, 
456 

Controvenkil Issues in, i. 460451 
Comip^n rare in, ii. 410, 498 


Switzerland — continued 

Council of States in, i. 385, ii. 439 
Composition and Powers of, i. ,386 
sqq. 

Councils in, see under Cantons, and 
Communes, above^ see also 
Federal Council, below 
Decentralization in, i. 369, ii. 49)) 493 
Demagogism rare in, i. 559 
Democracy in, Antiquity, C-haracter, 
Evolution, Success, and Faults 
ofAi. 3, 7 , 38-41, *87-8, 150, 
498, ii. 12 n. I, 493^ 503, 

504 

Examples from, i. 499 sqq. 

Future of, i. 506-7 

Merits and Demerits considered, i. 

494 \ 

Unique features of, i. 7 
Direct Legislation in, by The People, 

i. 379, 382, 385, 389-90, 
398, 407, 409-10, 415 sqq., 
489, ii. 191, 509 

Arguments on, and Origin of, re- 
capitulated, i. 439 d n. sqq. 
Methods of, see also Landesgemcindc, 
below 

A. Referendum, i. 418, 419 sqq., 

472 

B. Initiative,!. 418.419, 421 sqq., 

448 sqq., ii. 463 dt n. 

Divorce in, i. 43^, ii. 576 

Early conflicts of, i. 40 • 

Education in, i. 375, 383-4, 495, 503-4, 

ii. 408 s • 

Elections in, all kinds, i. 374, % 7 %.d n., 

379 W, 38 j, 386, 389, 
405, 445, 4<?3, 464, 467, 
472 

Conduejj^of, i. 467 
•Cost of, i.*4S7 * 

Frequency of, i. 465 
Party Influence on, i. 463 sqq. 
Equality in, love for, i. 41^3, 497 
^tatisme in, i. 434, 461 ». I 

Ethnography and E^nology of, i. 367- 

, 368,372 

Executive of, i. 385, 29 } +8^. 49 * 

Compared jyi^ American and British, 
i. 500 • 

Party Influence on, i. 47 1 
Executive Council, see F^cral Council, 
below 

Federal Constitutidn of, i. *191, 249 > 

• 36f , 37^ 376, 3781 382-4 

Aamendraents of, opposed by and pro- 
posed by Initiative and 
Referendum, i. 3^0,418, 419, 
«' 498 d ^i^sqf., ii. 462 

Auth2ritie8 comprised by, i. 385 sqq. 
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Switreriand— 

Federal Constitution of — continued 
^ Changes proposed in, i. 494 

liideral Tribunal in relation to, i. 
401-2 

Prescription of, on Cantonal Con- 
stitution, i. 419 n. 

^ Revision-procedure, i. 382-3 
Rights under, of Cantons, i. 376-7 
Separation of Powers in, ii. 23 
Federal (Executive) Council of, i. 253, 
• 385 tfe «»3, 393 jyy., ii. 

* 500-501, 506, 519, 520 
Advantages secured by, i. 398-9, 491, 

500-501, ii. 519 

Allegations adverse to, i. 41 1 sqg. 
Composition and Function of, i. 394, 
501 <b n. 

Finance controlled by, i. 391, 395 
Foreign Policy of, i. 408-9, ii. 519 
Membership of, i. 389-90, 394, 
491 i in 1920, i. 501-2 
^Overloading of, i. 41 1 
Usages of, i. 491-2 
Federal Government, i. 382 sqq. 

Frame of, and Working of, i. 385 sqq.^ 
ii. 479, 492-3, 506; 508-9, 
519 sqq. 

Applicability of, to other Countries, 
ji. 499-501, 519-20 
as expressing Popular Will, ii. 
509, 51^, 521 

Powers of, Concurrent with those 
of Cantons, i. 377, 383-4 
Fstileral Legisl.iture of, i. 377 «. r, 

, 385 h. 508.9 

Cantonal Representation in, i. 376, 
*385-6 

Constitutional Limitations on, i. 389- 

390 ^ # 

Debates^n, i. 389,4424 « 

Evolution of, ii. 519 
Intellectual Level of, i. 393 
Memlmrs of. Elections of) i. 385, 386, 

389 

Character of, i. 476-7 

Not cdlsidered as Delegates, ii. 387 

* Numbers in each House, i. 38/ 

Payment, i. 381^ • 

Qualities shown by, i. 387 sqq. 

German-, and FrAch-Speaking, 
i. 387-8 

Methods of dealing with Bills, etc., 
• i. 39f)-9i, 395 
Party Actioj#in, 1*470-7^1 
Power of, over the Federal J'ribunal, 
f. 401-2 

Freezings in, i. 388 sqq., 479 
Fcderl Ttfibunakof, U385%t^ n. i, 399, 
4.00 (Ctnn., 401-2 


Switzerland — continued ^ • 

Finance Bills, dealt vi^th by Federal 
. Council, i. 391, 395 , 

Financial Parsimony i. 434, 438, 
464, *487, ii. 579 

Foreign Affairs and Policy of {see also 
Neutrality, belo’w), i. 383, 
394, 396 d} n., 460, ii. ^0, 
408-9, 519 

Freemasonry in, i. 414 
Freemen of. Assemblies of, see 
Gemeinde, Landjesgemeinde, 
Councils in Cantons and 
Communes, and •Federal 
Council 

Salient Features of, ii. 492-3, 506 
Forest Cantons, • Popular Assembly 
Government in, i. 39, 376, 
378, ii. 506 

French Revolutionary Influence on, 

i. 40, 369, 416-17, 439, 
485 

Government, Popular, in, see also 
Councif' under Cantons and 
Conmune see also Federal 
Govemrr,ent, above 
Fe ll ral, i. 367, 370, 382 sqq. 
Local, i. 373 sqq. 

and Administration in General, i. 
410 sqq. 

History of. Outline of, i. 39 sqq., 
368 sqq. • 

Immigration Into, i, 372, 457, 485, 

496 

Initiative in {see also that head, and 
under Direct Legislation, 
abtr.;e), ii. 462 sqq. 

IjBtitutions in, see Federal Council, 
Initiative, and Referendum 
Question of fitness of, for other^ 
Lands, i. 499-501, ii. 519- 
520 

Italian subjects of, i. 39, 63 

Jesuits in, i. 384, 487 

Judges in, Cantonal and Federal, 

i: 399» 402. 40S» 

ii. 422 sqq. 

Judiciary, Cantonal, see under Cantons, 
above 

Federal, Status of, etc., i. 385 rf? n. i, 

399 542 «•» 578 

Justices of the Peace in, i. 402 
Labour Party in, ii. 381 
Labour Troubles in (1919), i. 496 
Landesgemeindc of, i. 147 db n., 190 »., 
377 d> nn., 416, I17, 418, 
420, 439-40, 448 454 

Languages used in, i. ^70-71, 376 
Lay and Order in, Maintenance 0^ 
i. 448, ii. 397, 5^8 
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Switzerland — continued 
Laws in ^ 

- Disallowed only by Referendum, i. 
3791 +^9» "*• 

Distinguished from Decrees in, i. 
19s n. 

on Religious Orders, i. 384 
and Resolutions, Referendum as 
applicable to, i. 419 

Lead«:rj|j|kPQlitical, in. i. 473-4, 483, 
346»SJS»6o9 

and League of Nations, i. 420, 489 
* , <{• n. 

Legislatures, see Cantons, Councils, 
and Governments of, and 
Federal Legislature, above 
Local Abuses, allied, in, i. 41^-14 
Local Self-Government in, past and 
present, i. 367-9, 371, 373 
sqq. 

Democracy in relation to, i. 150 
Educative Effects oC-(see also Civic 
Sense, above), i. 375, 483-4, 
498, ii. 492, 609 
Manhood Suffrage in, i. 379, 493 
Ministers and Ministries in. Position, 
Re-Election, and Stability of, 
i- 39O1 393» 394, 446, 448, 
458, 491, 503, ii. 393, 394 
Money Power practically inoperative 
in, i, 495, ii. 278 <& n., 285, 
‘ 493 

Municipalities of. Government of, i. 

372-3,495 . 

National Assembly of, i. 385, 386, 478, 
479»ii-5i9 

National Characteristiot, i. 372, 375, 
381, 387-8, 434, 435, *436, 
438,439, 469, 474, 481 J??-, 
g 486 sqq., 499, 521, ii. 612, 

61S 

National Council of 

Elections to. Sessions of, Members 
paid, etc., i. 385-6 sq<q. 
Groups in, i. 457 n. 

Powers of, i. 386 iqq. 

Radical Strength in, i. 457 <f? n. 
National Unity in, i. 368, 370-71, 498 
Neutrality of, i. 396 407, ii. 

408-9 

Noble Families of, and Politics, i. 477, 
ii. 346 

Officialism disliked in, see Bureaucracy, 
above 

Officials in. Appointments and Choice 
* of, i. 404-5 

Oligarchy and Democracy in, Alliance 
between, i. 39 

Parties in, ^^89, 390, 392, 456 sqq.. 


Switzerland — continued 
Party in, i. 381-2 

Influence of, Manifestations apd 
Methods of, i. 3824 441, 
463-4 ryy., 468 sqq., 470-71, 
472 

Long predominance of one, and the 
results, i. 392, 474, 491, 
493 et alibi 

Opposition in, i. 392, 474, 4^3 
Organization in, i. 463-4, 498 
Pastors and Sdkool Teachers, 'Elections 
of, for Short Terms^ i. 
375 A «. 

Patriotism in, i. 154, 368, 371, 372, 
474, 498, 507 

Patronage in, i. 406-7, 412 • 

Peasants’ Party in, i. , 141, 457, ii. 
381 

Congress of, ii. 373 

Penal Code, in Preparation (1919), i. 

377 «. I ^ 

Pensions not approved of in, i. 407, 
412 

Police of, under Cantonal Rule, i. 379 
Political Equality in, i. 367 rf* passim 
Political Institutions in, i. 373 sqq., 490 

Concluding Reflections on, 1. 49 1 sqq. 
Politicians of. Status of, i.J|^i» 389, 390 
Politics in 

Cheapness of, i.1^64 
Purity of, i. 410, ii. 303 • 

Religion as influencing, i. 369, 384, 
414, 426, 430, 447,# 458# 
461,481,487,496 ^ 

Polling in, for Elections, Referenda, 
etc., i. 280, 42^, 426, 428, 
472, 502 

Popular C^vernment in. Salient 
€, Featnii'S of, ii.tj.92-3 

Population of, i. 502 
Ethnic Elements of, i. 368, 370, 

*372, 387-8, 481ft 
Occupations of, i. 372 
Presidents of. Position, Powers, and Pay 
, of, i. 253, 39f 5 ^ 

and Vice-Presidents, i. 385 sqq. 

Press Infldencf in, i. 425, 488, ii. 

610-11 , 

Professionll Politicians absent from, i. 

475 m- . . . ^ 

Proportional Representation in, 1. 381, 
457 n., 46* j view? on, in 
t 4^6 

Pubii(;,Life in 

Purity of, i. 410, 498, fl. 303 
Tone of, i. 4 1 o, 478 sq^,, 495 
Wisdom th«(Not«of, lUsoS 

D..kfl.. in ^ Af\1 
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Switzerland — Continued 


PuSfIb Meeting of Freemen in certain 
0 Cantons in, i. 39-40, see also 



Publfb.jy^rk8 m, 1. 495 
Raibv^ of. National property, i. 383, 
39i» 4051*406, 432, 461 


<b n. 2 

Re-election of Officials in, i. 379, 389, 
j, 395 i 399. 4051 468, 475. 
491, 500, 503 

Refertmdum in, see under Direct Legisla- 
tion, abo'ue^ see also Chap. 
XXIX. Vol. I. and Chap. 
LXy. Vol. 11 . 

Religions in, i. 369, 370 tf- n. i, 372 


ik n. 2 

tionstitutional provisions concerning, 

. . 3^4 

Religious Influence in Politics, see 
under Politics, abwe 
Reserved Subjects in, ii. 433 
Resolutions, Urgent and other, in, i. 
419, 420 <f* n. 

Roman C^rch’s Influence in, i. 384 
Salient Characteristics of, i. 371 
Self-Government ^n, i. 39, 367 S(jq. 
• passim^ ii. 551 n. 

Semte of. Council of State, i. 385, 
V 386, ii. 439 

Separation of Powers in, i. 379, ii. 23 
Snort Terms of Office in, i. 375, 379, 
•399, 402, 403, 405, 465, 

Social Equality in, i. 69^ 75, 378, 478, 

Socialism and Socialist Party in, i. 

407, 457 458, 460, 463, 

•^64, 471, 473, 485, 501 «., 
502 

Sovereignty of the People in, i. 207, 
^ sci also Direct Legislat'^on, 

above 

State Socialism disliked \k, i. 487 
Subvi^itions in and to Cantons, i. 384, 
41 1 • 

Tariff's in, i. 392, 409, 461 
Territories comprised in, ii. 519 d? n. 2, 

• 5 SI «. 

Trial by Jury iil? i. 3%, 403, 

Universal Military Service iiv i. 407 » 
504, ii. 396 

Voters ifj, Independence of, i. 38 
War Sozessioii^ i84f, i. 456 
War of !9i4-r8%3 affectii^, i. 396, 496 


Switzerland— • 
Wealth in, Disinbutiofi and Taxation 
. of, i.^7 499 , 

Sycophants, the, at Athens, i. 199-200^ 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Dominance of, ii/27^, 293 
Export trade of, Grow^of, ii. 185 ^ j 
“ Sympathetic ” Strikes^ ii. 628 J 

Syndicalism in 0 .S. A., lu 11% n. r 
Syndicalists 
Australia, ii. 252 ‘ 

New Zealand, ii. 348, 354 
Syracuse, i. 40, 186, 189 n. 

Voters of, i. 8 1 

Tableaux politique s de la France de 
TOuesty ^y Siegfried, i. 271 
n. 2 

Tacitus, on tiic Meetings ofvtiic early 
Teutonic Peoples, i. 377 w. 2, 
415, ii. 437 d: «. 2 

Taft, Ex-President W. 11., book by, on 
Popular Government, ii. 95 
96 J?., 166 n. I 

on Defective Criminal Justice, U.S.A., 

- ii, 95 <b n., 96 n., 498 n . ; 
oft the Money Power in 
U.S.A.,ii. i 38«. 2 
Tahiti, Chiefs’ rule in ii. 550, 551 
Tainc, H. A., i. 7, 15, 319, 364 
Talk as forming Public Opinion, i. 81, 

175-6, 332 * 

Talleyrand, on Scarcity of Talent among 
Party Chiefs, ii. 609 

Tammany Hall, Influence of, ii. 1 1 2 sqq.^ 
120 

Tammany Rinfi the, U.S.A., ii. 113-14 
TariJs, see under Countries 
Tasmania 

Civil Service in, ii. 2 1 2 , 

Democracy in. Historical Evolution of, 

>• 37-8 

Legislature of, ii. 193 
Population of (1901), ii. 204 
Proportional R^rcsentation in, ii. 200 
Public Opinion in, ii. 268 
Railways in, ii. 254-5 
Self-Government set up in, ii. 188 
Taxation, see under Countries 
Taylor, General Z., President, U.S.A., 
Military Fame of, ii. 608 
Teachers, Australian, salaries and status 
of, ii. 219, 220 

Teachers’ Union, Swiss, i. 375 n. 

Teaching Orders, Dissolution of, in 
France, i. 244 

Tennyson, Lord, no successors of, i. 364 
Thayer, W. R., on ^e Senate and 
• Foreign PoWy, U.S.A., ii. 
409 Je n, § 
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Chebes, i, 191 

Themistocles, R 201, 206 

TJieoretlcal Foundationa of Democracy, 

i. ^ 

Theamothetai, the, i. 195 
Thiera, Adolphe, i. 239, 240, 252 
'l^hing, the, of Norae Races, i. 145, 146, 
,^77. “*554 

Thinking, definition of, i. 8 1 
Thoughts on the Union bet’iveen England 
and Scotland^ by Dicey and 
Rait, ii. 434 n. 2 

Thucydides, cited^ i. 187 n. 2, 205, 207 
• ii. 502 n. 

Tibet, Buddhism in, i. 92 
“ Tidal Wave,” in Politics, U.S.A., ii. 399 
Tilden, S. J., on Bbss Tweed and Tam- 
many, ii. I I 3 
T/Wj, The^ cited^ ii. 640 
Timocracy in Early Greece, i. 191 
Tithlngs, ii. 554 

Titles as weapons of Money Power, ii. 
531 , 

Tobacco monopoly in France, i. 310 
Tocqueville, A. de, i. 4, 6, 7, 15, 359, ii. 
31-2 

on American Democracy, i. 319, ii. 3 ; 

on Love of Equality and of 
Liberty, i. 77 ; on the Status 
of the French President, i. 
257 ; on the U.S.A. Senate, ii. 
• 63 5 on the Tyranny of the 

Majority, i. 487, ii. 13 1-2, 

173^ 571 

Tolerance of Abuses, see Condonation, etc. 
Tolstoi, Count Leo, Influence of his 
Writings, ii. 4 o 8 

Toronto, population of, i. 509, 520 
Torture chambers, ii. 583 <1? ». 

.Tory Party, the, ii. 380} origin of, i. 

128 ; Social Mixture in, i. 
140, 350 j views of, on 
Franchise Extension, i, 34, 

ii. 632 

Town Meetings of New England, i. 377, 

504 ii*483» 554 

Towns and Communes, Directly Elected 
Officials of, ii. 483 

Towns and Townships {see also Cities), see 
under Australia, and U.S.A. 
Toynbee, P., cited on Dante, ii. 533 n. 
Tozer, H. F., Commentary of, on Dante, 
citedy ii. 533 n. 

“ Trade, a,” in U.S.A., Senate, ii. 65 
Trade and Labour Councils, Congress of, 
* New Zealand, ii. 347 
Trade Unions and Unionism, see also under 
‘ Cou^trieSy and see Labour 

Evolution fvm, of Labour Patties, i. 
|.I 39'40 


Trade Unions and UnionisRi — continued 
Powers of, ii. 598 dh »., 619, 624 
Right of Peaceful Picketing of, ri|k8 
from, ii. 397 • 

Triple Alliance of (G.B.), ii. 635 
Tradition(8) and Authority 

as Base of Power of Second Chambers, 
ii. 445-6 , 

Causes destroying, i. 1 58-9 
Definition of, i. 155 
Influence of, on tlie making of Citizens, 

i. 81^87 « 

in relation to Democracy, i. 151 sq^. 
as Forming Tone, in Public Life, i. 343 
Traditions 

Good, and Bad, i. 152 ryy,, 157-8 
Influence of. Historical Instajtces of, i. 

. * 54-5 . ..V 

Lacking in Australasia, ii. 355 
Operation of, in English Politics, i, 

350 

Rise and decay of, i. 1 58 
Train Robberies, U.S.A., ii. 98 * 

Trajan, ii. 588 

Trans- Australian Railway, ii. 255 «. 
Transport {see also Railways, under 
Countries), ii. 597 

Control of, Private and Public, ii. 255 
Transvaal, tlie 

Form of Government ii^(/>re 1899), 

ii. 509 n. 2 

Military Organizafion in (same date), 

i. 189^^ . 

Suffrage in, i. 24, 163 n. 

Treaties and Commissions «. • 

between Canada and U.S.A., i. 521 
Submission of, to tlie Senate, U.S.A., 

ii. 19, 65-6, 418^ 

Submission of, to Swiss Referendum, 
i. ^20-21, ii. 408 <bn. i 
Trcatils of WestpUllia, i. 3*l»9 
“.Treating” at French Elections, i. 271 
Treaty of Berlin, ii. 414 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919, i4t;.2i 
Trebizond, i. 186 

Trent affair, Queen Victoria’s counsel 
on, i. 255 A ». 

Trial by Jury 
in France,^. 396 «. 
in Switzerland, i. 384, 403 « 

Trials, Crimftial, U.S.A., ii. 95 sqq. 

Tribal organization, i. 28-9 • 

Tribunes, Roman, ii. 431 
Triple Alliance [of Um<Jb8], Gteal Britain, 
, ii. 6fs * 

Tripotage, m France, i. 340 
Tropical South American * Republics, i. 
209 n, f 

Trotsky, In, o» Compuliofy labour in 

niiMla ik 41. 2 
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TruitSj Amsigamations and Monopolica, United States of America — continued * 
ii. 624 Army and Navy, the, 395 

, State Trading versus^ ii. 254 the President the Chief of, ii. 8o* 

Tsan'iDm, Russian, downfall of, 1. 5, ii. Average Mai^ the, irJf ii. 129 x^^. 

J48, 549 Bar, the, in, ii. 69 

Tunis, i. 358 Censorship exercised by, ii. 94 

Tupac Amaru, Insurrection of, i. 215 Judges chosen from, ii. 426-7 ^ . 

T’jrkcy Standard of, ii. 95, 169, 424, 427 

Corruption in, ii. 497 Bar Association in, and Reform, ii. 97, 

Government in, ii. 413, 547 179 

Monarchy in, before 1905, ii. 586 “Big Business” in, Influence of, ii. 

Turkish atrocities and lUie Russo-Turkish 138, 154, 510, 

^ War, ii. 414 also Money Power, below 

Turkish Domination in Hungary, effects Bills inadequately debated in, ilt 62 

of, i. 43 Boss Influence in, ii. 42, 70, 84, 86, 

Turner, H. G., book by, referred to, ii. 88, 110x77., 171, 529 

* 245 K. 3 Cabinet in, i. 50)1, 552, ii. 44, 10 1, 

Tweed, W. M. (Boss Tweed), and the 394 

Tammany Ring, ii. 113-14 Disconnection of, from Congress, i. 

7 'yraijny and Republics, i. 202 501, ii. 20 

Tyranny of Demos French parallel to, i. 2 SS 

Aristotle on, i. 206 and Canada 


l^vils of, ii. 567 

Tyranny of the Majority, i. 487, ii. 1 3 1-2, 
I 73 » 3891 452, S 7 i 
Tyrants, Greek, i. 202, 212 


Ulster Protestants in Virginia, etc., ii. 7 
Undesirab^ Immigrants Bill, of 1891, 
New Zealand, ii. 340 
Unemployment ^ 

9 Government liability as to, Australian 
view on, ii. 258 

( ?iew Zealand demands concerning, ii. 


• 327«-2 . 

State action concerning, effects of, u. 

* V -7 

Unicameral Legislatures, see House of 
Representatives, see also Uni- 
■^tary G«.^efnmcnts, Ikhw 
“ Unification of Australian States,” pro- 
ject for, ii. 264 
Union of #outh Africa » 
and the British Election of 1905, ii. 
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Constitution of, i. 249 
* Democracy, i. 26 n.i 
Government of, Pojyer? of, ii. 1 89 
Parliamentary System in, i. S 5 S 
Senate of, Powers of, relative, ii. 441 
Unitary Governments, ii. 222, 264 
Second Chambers in, ii. 439-4° 

Unitci Pedfcratibn of Labour, New Zea- 
land? ii. f ^7 • 

United States of America, i. >09, li. i, 
* 3 

Admiqjlstrative Boards in, for control of 
• • Parties, i. 143-^ 

Anti-Catholic parties in,^i. 1 39 


Relations between, i. 523 ' 4 » 
I 35 <fc«., 411 

Resemblances and Comparisons, i. 
510, 512-13, 516, 517, $20, 
S3o» S3i> S34» 535» S38, 
539> 54°» 54i» S45» 54°, 
550 177., 556, 558, 559, 560, 
561,564^5 

Candidates in, Choice of, Methods of, 
i. 128, 129, ii. 18, 3C(*X77., 
38, 41 X77., 45 , 53, 70, 140, 
388 

Capital in, accumulation of, ii. 25, 186 
Capitalists of, see “ Big Business,” above^ 
Jhd Money Power, below 
Central Executive lacking in, 1776-89, 

, .. ^ 

Child Labour Acts of, 11. 136 9 

Cities of {see also Immigrants and 
Municipal, below)^ Rapid 
Growth of. Results of, ii. 
107 & n. I, 108 X77., 484 
sqq. 

Civic Sense in* i. 177, ii. 5, 16, 38, 39, 
56 X77., 122, 126, 289, 495 , 
499, 5°° 

Civil Equality in, ii. 12 sqq., 20-21, 172 
Civil Liberty in, i. 362, ii. 12 sqq,, 20-21 
Civil Order in {see also Law and Order, 
and Lawlessness, and Lynch- 
ing), ii. 89 sqq. 

Civil Self-Government of {see also Local 
Self - Govemmenij below), 
practice of, ii. 5 
Civil Service, Federal 

Permanent, Orgaj^zation and Work- 
» ing of, ii. 1*1, 102 X77., 395 
Reforms affecting, ii. ID3 
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Ignited States of America — continued 
Civil Service, Tcderal — continued 
« Salaries in, ii. 103 

Summary off, ii. 409, 401 
Civil War of, tee War of Secession 
Class Antagonisms of, ii. 124 is n. 
/;:io8ure in, Rules for, in Congress, ii. 

62, 64-5 <& n. 

Coal in, i. 509 
Coloured Population of 
Distribution of, ii. 5 tfc «. 

Practical Exclusion of, from Fran- 
chise, ii. 18, 51-2, 54, 83 <t? 

• «. I, 123, 135, 547 

Committees in, ii. 36, see also under 
Names 

Committees of Congress, see under 
Congress, below 

Congress, see also House of Representa- 
tives, Legislatures, and Senate 
Cabinet not connected with, i. 501, 
ii. 20 

Candidates for, Nomination and Elec- 
tion of, ii. 18, 35 

Closure in, Rules for, ii. 62, 64-5 
da n. 

Committees of, ii. 60 
“ Steering,” i. 194 
Compared with French and Australian 
Legislatures, ii. 44, 195 
Composition of, i. 278, ii. 18-19 
^Debates in, ii. 65 

Not read by the People, ii. 69, 
159-60 

Decline of, and Causes, i. 345, ii. 56- 

57 . 58, 69, 375 

Defects in, i. 345, u.'56-7, 58, 69, 
168, 171, 172 • 

Eloquence in, ii. 606-7, 608 
« Legislation by, invading States’ Privi- 
leges, ii. 136 
Members of 
Payment of, ii. 19, 71 
Quality of, ii. 56 sqq. 

Ministers excluded ^from, i. 293, 294 
No ” Groups ” in, i. 67, 283 
” Peculiar and Essential Qualities 
of,” ii. 12 

Political Corruption rare in, i. 535 
Popular Attitude to, ii. 56, 67 
Powers of, ii. I2, 22, 80, 189 
Limitations in, ii. 22 »., 541 

President’s relations with, ii. 69, 81, 

399 

and fhe Recall, ii. 1 63 n. 

Rise in, of Party, i. 128 
Scenes in, i. 290 
Usages in, Origin of, i. 492 n. 2 
Woman Mtmbcr of, ii. 51 
Congrcssnfm, Patronage of, ii. 103 


United States of America — %ntinued 
Constitution, Federal, of, i. 3, 7, ii. 

lO-II ♦ 

Abstract Conceptions in, i. 566** «. 2 
Amendments of, ii. r 8, 5 1 - 2, 64 <fc «. i, 
135, 136, 192, 204 369 

Comparison of, with those of Aus- 
tralia and Canada, i. 512-#' 3, 
515, ii. 195-6 

Effect on, of the Referendum, 11. 156 
Machinery for Altering anjj Inter- 
pretiif^j, i. 513 do «., ii. 28, 
90, 432, 450 « 

as Model for those of 

Spanish - American Republics, i. 
212, 229 

Switzerland, i. 383 * 

Nature of, i. 191, 24^ ii. 10, 17, 
89-90 

Constitutional Government in, book 
on, by Woodrow Wilson, ii. 

75 «• I. 79 . 

Conventions {see also National, and 
Party, below), ii. 34-5, 36, 
140 sqq. 

Corruption in, i. 271 dk n. i, 535, ii* 
54-5, 67, 86, 95, 497, 526, 
.593 

Counties in 

Elections of Officials of,ifv 15, 16 
Importance of, in the South, ii. 59 
Local Governmejrt of, ii, 15 

Defects of, ii. 106 «!. «. ^ 

Criminal Law in, Lax Enforcement of, 
ii, 95 d! «., 96 169, **70 ® 

498 d} n.y 578 I 

Delegates in, ii. 35, 37, 38, ^40, 141 
Demagogues in, ii. 516 da n. 2 
Democracy in, i. 12, 26 rf* «. 2 
Bases of, ^ 

Bc|inning, i[J*ysqq. 

' Early, ii. 621, 626 

Characteristics instilled by, ii. 132 
Comparisd with that in Cmada, i. 553 
Defects, ii. 28, 168-9 
Causes of ^ 

, Non- Political, ii. 171 177. 

PoU^cal, ii. 169 sqq. 

Fundamental ^’rinciples of, ii. 9 
General Beview of, ii. 168 sqq. 
Historical Evolution of, i. 36-7 
Slow Evolution of, i. 233 
Successes of, ii. 173 sqq. ^ 

Ideas contributii^ to,‘ii?*i73 sqq. 
Supervsnient Changes as modifying, 
r ii. 23 sqq. , 

Development of, book on, by Farrand, 
ii. 135«. 2 * 

Difficultied of, (n apjfticatioft or Derao- 
cfatic Prmtlples, ii. 546-7 
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United Statft of America — continued 
Diplomatic relations of, ii. 411-12 
^ Direct Election in, applications of, i. 

* 551, ii. 64, 1 5 1-2, 176-7, 
J75, 440, 442-3, 494 

Direct Popular Legislation in [see also 
Initiative and Referendum, 

* below), ii. 140, 153 sqq., 
160-61, 450 

Diiiict Primaries in, ii. 83 n. 2, 142, 
143 <b n., 144-5 
Divorce in, ii. 576 i 
Dominance in, of tlie Few, ii. 597 
Education in, under Local Authorities, 
ii. 480 

Election Expenses in. Legislation on, 
ii. 528 

Elections in, in General, Methods, 
Cost, etc. of,i. 253, ii. 8, 13, 
14, 16-17, 18, 19, 29 d- 
3 ^ 33 » 52 J??-. 64, 73 

cfe n. sqq., 92, 108, 1 10 

* 141, 145 tfc nn., 147 <k 

151-2, 176-7, 375, 381, 440> 
442-3, 444-5, 485 494 » 

518 dc nn, 

Fre4uency of. Reasons for, and 
Results of, ii. 23, 32, 39, 
52.3,121,494 . 

Thre(i Sets of, u. 52, lee aUo Presi- 
dential, below 

Elective Adminwtrative Offices in, i. 
308, 

Electoral Suffrage in, ii, 50 «., 51-2 

llectoral System {lee also Elections, 
above). Capital Fault of, ii. 
H 7 ^ . 

Elector^; powers of, i. 553 

English in, changes in, ii. 184-5 

Executive in , 

Choied^of, i. • 

in relation to Judicature, i. 513 n., 

ii. 90, 432 

Povwrs of, when greatest, 11. 81-2 
vested in the President, i. 500 
Responsibility of, i. 258 
Veto oif ii. 195, 43 43 3 » 5 ’^ 4 ,”' 2, 

* 516 

Executive Official^ Selection of ^ (by 
^ Appointment or Election), 
ii. 19. 52, 71/83 

Federal Constitution, see Constitution, 
above 

FcAw* €oui <8 of, ii. 423 
Foreign Ptim c 4 , ii. 494’5 

Federal Government, see Government, 
* below 

Fedcr^ Legislatures, see Legislatures, 
• « Federal • • 

Federal OfficisAs, see under Officials 
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United States of America — continued *> 
Federal Senate, see SeAate, below 
Federal System, Others modelled 09, ii. 
367-8 ^ 

Finance in. Senate’s Powers over, ii. 65 
Fitness for Office little heeded in, i. 

72 n. 2, ii. 21, 39, 170, 17^-3 , 
et alibi 

Foreign Policy of, ii. 134-5, i 74 i 4 *^ 9 * 
410, 412 

Presidential Powers concerning, ii. 
80, 409-10, 412 

Foreign Relations Committee of Senate, 
ii. 409, 418 a 
Freak Bills rejected in, by Referenda, ^ 
ii. 150, 467 
Freemasonry in, k 139 
Government 

Federal or National 

Frame of, ii. 10 sqq., 17, 20, 31, 
46,50,177,479 
as affected by Recall of Deci- 
sions, etc., ii. 166 rf? n., 167 
Belief id which constructed, ii. 

Firmness of, u. 177 
J’owers of. Growth and Limita- 
tion of, ii. 22, 135-6 
Stimulus given by, to Popular 
interest in Public Questions, 
ii. 122 

Law and Order under, ii. 39^ 
Macaulav’s dictum on, ii. 195 
Salient Features in, ii. 493-5 
Subjects reserved to, ii. 422-3 
Tone of, ii. 497 
Worliing of, ii. 50 sqq. 

State, see under States, below 
Growth of, in 19th Century, i. 4 
Heroes of Lofty Character in, i. 156-y 
House of Representatives, Federal, li. 
18, 61, 441 
the Few in, ii. 597 
Powers of, in relation to those ol 
the Senate, ii. 441 

Houses of Representatives of States, 
see under States, below 
Idealism and Selfishness in. Struggle 
between, ii. 179-80 

Immigrants into, i. 504, ii. 24, 42, 52, 
119-20, 174, 179 » 4851 494 : 
626 

Exclusion of undesirable, ii. 342 
Rights of Eastern Asiatic, Insecurity 
of, ii. 98 ^ 

Impeachments in, ii. 13, ^ 9 > 2 i» 9 * 
92, 164 ds n. 

Income-tax in, ii. 1 36 ^ ^ 

Ii^ucnce of, in Cijfb^ ®^d Haiti, i 
215 dt n. ^ 
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iftitcd States oi Amtne^— continued 
Initiative and Referendum in, see under 
, Stztes, below 

Interstate Conftnerce qpmmission, Aus- 
tralian Copy of, ii. 215 
Interviewing in, ii. 127 
Ipurnalism in, ii. 127 
Judges in, see also under States, below 

Federal ^ 1 • 

Appointment, Election of. Salaries, 
Status, Terms of Office, etc., 
i. 551, ii. 20, 52, 89 sqq.y 109, 
150,172,422-4,494 

Ifnpeachment of, ii. 9 *» 9 ^’ 
it' n. 

’ Promotion of, i. 342 
Qualities needed in, ii. 9 1 
' Recall as applied to, ii. 20, iS 3 - 4 » 
166 n., 167 
Re-election of, ii. 92 
Local {see also States, Judges of, 
below), ii. IS 
Judiciary , ^ 

Federal and State, 11. 20, 89 sqq. 
Defects in, ii. 94 

Tolerance of, ii. 99-100 
in relation to Executive, i. 513 «. 

ii. 90, 432 ^ 

Reform movement as affectmg, 11 
97 » 99 ”•» 1 5 *^ 

Restrictions of, i. 304 
Jufles in, ii. 95, 9 ^ 

“ Fixing ” of, ii. 96, 526 
Justice in. Defects in, ii. 94-5 d) 

96 n., 99-100, 169, 170, 172, 
498 <b n., 578 

Labour Disputes in, ii. 1 3^ «• i 
Labour Organizations, Nationalism ad- 
vocated by, ii. 137 

« Labour Party, ii. 43 ”•» Socialism, 
u.i2Sn. ... , 

Labour Troubles threatening m (1920), 

»• *79 . .. 

Labour Union Congresses in, 11. 373 
Law and Order in, Maptenance of, and 
Defects in, li. 7, 8, 89 sqq., 
97, q8 , 170, *72, 397-8, 

578, see also Lynchmg, below 
Law Courts of, ii. 28, 90-91, 164 

Supreme Court, iu 20, 91 
Lavnrers {see also Bar, above) Influence 
of, on Public Opinion, 11, 
125, 126 

Leaders, in relation with Average Men, 
^ in, ii. 615 

Leadersh^ip in, ii. 43 " 4 , ^ 5 > * 4 ® 

Lack of Official, ii. 61 

. Training for /see also Local ocll- 

Govefnment, below), ii. l|. 9 Si 
6c9 


United States of America-4l3«A««#^ 
Legislatures, see also Congress, House 
of Representatives, Senate, 
etc. 

Federal, ii. 18, 56^7.* 

Attitude to, of the People, 11. 55 » 

67 sqq., 459 ^ 

Decline in, 11. 367-8, 376 # 

Possible Remedies, ii. 376 
Dissolution of, i. 552 ; 

“ Filibustering ” in, ii. 6^ 65 «., 

378 s^q. 

Legislation by , ,, , * i- 

Methods of, and Value of 
Results, ii. 5 ^, 

Non-Party, ii. 45, 173-4 
Materialism in, i. 345^ * 

Members of, ii. 56 sq^ 

Payment of, ii. 190 37 ^ 

Popularly elected, ii. 38 
QuaUty of, ii. 55 ^8, 69 

Municipal, ii. 16, see also Municjoal, 
below 

State {see also under States), ii. 1 3 
Liberty in 

Social and Political, ii. 173 sqq- 
” Lobbying ” in, ii. 529-30, 535 
Local Authorities in, i. 247 
Education under, ii. 480 
Local Committees, ii. 223 0^ 

Local Improvements in, and Corruption, 

”• 48* f . , , , 

Local Self-Government in {see also 
Municipal, below), i. I 49 » 
150, 247, 504, ii. 8, 14 rqq., 
1P5, 106 ds n., 218 I 

Educative Results of, ii. 4 p 5 » ^°9 
Fundamental Principles carried out 
in, ii. 21 

Non-Party yiecdons for,^ii. 16, 29 «. 
PaAy Influence* on Elections in, 11. 
16,4855^7. 

Three Types of, li. 14 ^ 79 - 
Localism iA, ii. 8, 16, 31 s(ff., 57, 5 ®* 
59 

Log-rolling ” in, ii. 67, 153, * 5 ^ 
Lyiching in, ii. 97-8, 39 o> 497 » 578 * 
Majority Tyranny in, ii. i 73 » 57 * 
Manhood Suttragr in, ii. 13, *8, 50, 83, 

44 / ..* 

Materialism in, circa 1820-60, 11. 571^ 
in Legislatures to-day, i. 34S 
Mayors of, functions of, Ejcctii^s of, 
etc. {see a/« Mumdrpal Sclf- 
Goveriftnent;, ii. 16-17 
Vetoof, ii. 17 «. , 

Mexican Affairs, and Restraint shown 
over, ii. 174, 409» 4 **^ *^ 
Mexico, WVr whh, irf’i846,«ii. 4*0 
Ministerial Jnstabiiit/*in, ii. 399 i 497 
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T United lftate8t>f America — continued 
Ministers In 

^ Excluded from Congress, i. 293, 294 
Responsibility of, ii. 541 
Scandals (past), concerning, ii. 526 
Money Power in {see also “ Big 
Business,” ahove)y i. 510, ii. 
^5-6, 138 n. 2, 154, 169, 
170,171,186,486,494,499, 

• 524»S3*-2 

Municipal Government in (see also 
^ Chicago, Galveston, New 
York, Philadelphia, etc.), i. 

• 149 - 50 > 192. ii- i 4 -i 7 > 

106 sqq. 

Book on, by Goodnow, referred to, 

.. ii. 1 10 R., 146 R. 

Commivssions System of, ii. 485 
Defects in. Causes and Conse- 
quences, i. 149, 356, ii. 

107 ^7y., 1 17 sgq.y 120, 
129, 138-9, 151, 169, 170, 
172, 484-5, see also Immi- 
grants 

Two forms of, ii. 16-17 
Municipal Officers in, ii. 16-17, 35, 
108, 1 10 «. 

Municipalities of, see also Chief Cities 
under Names 

Moralitjr, Political, of, ii. 117 
Reforms in, ii, 140, 150 sqq. 

Ring and Boss rule in, ii. 106 
, Vigilance Comnlittces of, ii. 488 
National Characteristics, ii. 4, 7, 8, 
22-3, 39, 40, 129 sgg„ 
175 . 396. 4 IS. 465 , ^ 

National Committees of {see also Cora- 
''taittees, above), ii. 34, 44 
National Convention of {see also Party 
Convention, Functions, etc., 
< 5 f), ii. 34 /> 5 / 43 » 4 S»*f 9 » 75 

R. I, 76 RR. sgq., 87, 142, 
143 R. 

NationaUPefence in, 11. 8o,.395 
Nationalization views in, ii. 1 37 «fj r., 1 38 
Natural Resources of, ii. 24 
Negroes of, *^e Coloured Citizens, above 
Nbminating Conventions in, ii. 35 sqq. 
Nominations in, ii. 3 j sqf., 80 

of presidents unsuccessfully tried, ii. 

JNon - Party Associations of Business 
Men in, i. 529 
Officftl^iF • 

Federal # • ^ 

Attitude to, of the Peopl|, ii. 5, 8 
Choide and Appointment of. 
Methods of, and Reforms 
t * ^imed^t, i. f2 r#2, ii. 19-20, 
21, HP, i 47 ^< 77 -i 537 


United States of America — continued 
Officials in — continued 

Federal — continued , 

Direct Elgction «r. Lessons from, 
ii. 176-7 

Removal of, see Recall, see also 
Impeachment ^ 

State, see under States, below 
Parish and Town in, i. 147 tfc r. 2 ^ 
Parties in, see also under Names 

Balance of, and absence of Groups, ii. 

44’5»677 38i 
Criticisms on, i. 13 1-2 
New, ii. 381R. • 

Old, Historic, i. 140, 299, ii. 381^ 
Partisanship in, ii. 29-30, 66, 

128 ■* 

Party in, ii. 28-9 sqq., 49 
Growth of, ii. 26, 27 . ' ’ 

Influence of, on 

Foreign Affairs, ii. 409 
Senatorial Elections, ii. 29, 443 
State Elections of Judges, ii. 92 
Inspirers of, i. ’298 
Legal Recognition of, ii. 142, 143 *^^, 
Public Opinion not ruled by, ii. 124-5 
Rise of 1 128 

Party Committees in, ii. 33-4 dk n. i 
Party Conferences in {see also National, 
above), ii. 372 

Party Convention in {see also National, 
above). Functions of, ii. 'ii, 
74 » 75 .‘^' «; h 87, III, 372 
Party Discipline in, ii. 387, 516 
Effect of loss of, i. 136 
Party Feeling and Social Relations in, i. 
SC ^-9 

Pv.j'ty Funds in, restrictions on, ii. 55, 

Party Gatherings in. Status of, ii. 43 3 

Party Machine in {see also Tammany) 
Public attitude to, ii. 41, 42, 138-9, 
i 40 » *45 

Responsibility within, ii. 542 
Party Organization in, i. 532, ii, 27, 
28, J2-3, 45, 52, 70, 104, 
107 sqq., 373, 498, 529 
and Choice of State Officials, ii. 542 
Defects in, ii. 146, 169 sqq. 
Extra-legal Power of, ii. 45, 46, 
i 77 » 493;4 

Four Roots of, ii. 146-7 
Influencing Elections, ii. 16, 29 
sqq., 34, 485 sqq., 542 
and the Judicature {q.v.), ii. 424 
Main Features of, ii. 33 sqq. 
Members of Legislatures as Nominees 
of, ii. 58 ^ 

ap affecting Municipalities, ii. 107-9 
Ossification of, ii. 134 f 
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^United States of America — continued 
Party Organfeation in — continued, , 

, and the Party Machine, ii, 4.1 
Postulatesipf, ii. i^i 
Reforms aimed at, li. 140 sqq. 
as Selecting Leaders, ii. 609 
Strength of, i. 560, ii. 493, 516 
Unifying Action of, ii. 42, 46, 107, 
119-20 

Party, Primary, ii. 33, 34-35 n. 
Functions of, ii. 35, 144 <£> ». 
Objections to, ii. 145 
Party Control of, ii. in 
RfXorm of, Efforts for, ii. 39, 140 

Senatorial, ii. 64 n. 2 
Working of, ii.^36 sqq. 

Party Platforms, ii. 43 d- n. 

Party Policy 
by whom declared, ii. 44 
in whom resting, ii. 4S-9 
Party System in, ii. 28 jy^., 47, 48 
Paternalist tendencies in, ii. 136 sqq. 
Patriotism in, ii. \il 
Patronage in {tee aho “ Pork Barrel ’* 
and Spoils System), i. 360, 
ii. 30-31 de n.y 65, 87, 100, 
102, 122, 400, 401 

Pensions Scandals in, i. 559, ii. 62, 579 
Personal Rights in, Insecurity of, ii. 98, 
169, 170 
Police in, ii. 98, 483 
Political Characteristics, ii. 22-3 
Political Committees in, i. 301, 302 
Political Equality in, ii. 9, 172 
Political Institutions of, tee Constitu- 
tion, etc., etc^. 

Geographical and Economic Chinges 
as affecting, ii. 24 sqq. 

^ Political Reforms in, ii. 140 tqq. 

Political System of, compared with that 
of Canada, i. 550 tqq. 
Political Traditions of, i. 156-7 
Polling in, ii. 54 
for Initiative, ii. 157 «., 158 

Poorer Class in, imjJrovement in con- 
ditions of, ii. 25 n. 

Popular Government in. Salient 
Features of, ii. 493~5 
Popular Sovereignty in [see also Direct 
Legislation, Direct Voting, 
and Initiative and Referen- 
dum), i. 4, ii. 12 
Devotion to the Idea of, i. 553 
Historical Evolution of, i. 47 
Principle of, Working of, ii. 172-3 
Rule of, in Party Organization, ii. 
36, 38, 74 

as Secured^ State ConstitutV>ns, ii. 
^12 177., 20-21 


United States of America-* •LUTUintiZU 
Population 

Ethnic Elements in, i. 504, ii. 5, 18, 
24 dt n., 27 de n,y 
107 ds BM., 123» 363, see aho 
Coloured Population and Im- 
migrants 

Expansion of, ii. 24 ' ^ 

Immigrant 

Difficulties due to, ii. 138 ». 1, 170 
Ideas introduced by, ii. 124, 125, 
138*6 B. I, 179 * 

Party Unification of, ii. 42, 46, 
107, 119-20 * 

and Tammany Hall, ii. 1 1 2 
Small Landowners (y.'y.), a stable 
element in, i. 504 * 

“ Pork Barrel,” Tlie, in^ ii. 68 dk n., 
324 B. 

Presidency of, ii. 71 
Qualifications for, ii. 71 fyy., 608 
President of 

Election of, see Presidential Eleeftions, 
below 

Executive Vested in, i. 500 
Functions, Powers, and Status ’of 
[see alsoV cto of, below), i. 253, 
258, 55 ^. SS 3 » »• 

20, 44, 46, 7 1 Sqq., 80 <6 B., 

177-8, 375 » 394 »io 9 -io, 412. 
508, 514 df B. 2, 517-18, 

540-41 _ 

Fears concerning, ii. 81 , 

Restrictions on, Checks on, ii. 
18-19, 79, 177, 399 >i.SH» 
515 <6 B. 2 

Model on which created, ii. 519 b. i 
Komination of, tried unsuccessfully, 
ii. 518 B. 1 

Patronage of, ii. 31, 102 
Rp-Eligibfu^rf, ii. 5f5 <fc b. 2 
Relations with Congress of, ii. 69, 
81, 399 

Respopsibility of, to tl^j^ People, 1. 

258, ii. 517, 540-41 
Veto of, ii. 19, 80, 195, 431, 433, 
435, 514 B.^ 516 

Vresidential Elections, Candi^ihites, 
Nominations, Polling, etc., i. 
253, li. 19, 20, 29^34, 35, 
69, 71, 73 sqq., 142, 

147 d, B., 518 A BB. * 

Presidential System of Government in, 
ii. 71 et ^assi>'-3^^t6, 508, 

5i4,t5i6^52r 

“ Presidential Timber,” ii. 75 A b. 2 
Press,* the, in. Influence, Methods, and 
- Status of, i. ii 7 > 120-21, 
154;;^ ii. 122, Ii5,CI26 sqq., 
129, 61 
c 

I • 
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Jnit^ State* of America — continued 
Private Bill Legislation in, ii. 8 c 

Prqfpssional Politicians in, i. 292, 499 
Prohibitionnin, i. 526, ii. 45, 108 n. i, 
136 A n., 173-4 

Proportional Representation in, ii. 54 
Protectidbists in, Tolerance of Abuses 
by, ii. 42, 1 15 

PuWic Affairs of, General Interest in, 
ii. 122, see also Civic Sense, 
^ above ^ 

Public Life in 

* Dearth of Talent in, ii. 38, 169, 171, 

see also Legislatures, Decline 
in, above 

Tope of, i. 345, ii. 169, 171, i8o, 
534, 564-5, 614 

Public Opinion in, i. 322 A 333, 
334, ii. 88, I2I sqq.^ 177-8, 
273» 502 

Assumptions in, i. 178 

• Better instructed tlian in Europe, ii. 

125-6 

Changes in, ii. 133 sqq. 
as Check on President, ii. 81 
on Enforcement of Law and Order, 
ii. 397-8 

and Foreign Affairs, ii. 409, 410-12 
General Rightness of, ii. 416 
Inde^dent of Party, ii. 124-5 
Influence of, on Presidential Election, 
ii* 75 >f^i 79 
Influence on, of 

Business men, ii. 125, 126 n. 
Newspapers and the Press, ii. 

* 126 sqq. 

* Universities, ii. 125, 126 d? n. 
Power of, as to Reforms, ii. 104, 

152-3 

Tendei*:ie8 to |e,M>ted in,, ii. 134, 
135 sqq. 

the True Ruler in, ii. 132 
Two^lasses of, ii. 12^ de r., 126 
de n. 

Unifying Effect of, 1. 481 

on the iVars of the last Hundred 

• Years, ii. 4 10- 1 1 * 

Race Difficulties in, jwi^oloured Popu- 
lation, ana Immigrants, aUve 

Rac& unassimilated by, i(. 123 
^ Railways in 

Political Control of, ii. 324 
Ps^lllJiPts ff, ii. 1 1 1 
Private Owj^ershif of, ii. 255 
State Management of,’ during the 
•War, Cost of, ii. 3^3 n. 
“Recall” in, application of, i. 551, 
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Unit^ States of America — continued * 

Reforming, Spirit, Ref arm Movement, 
, bflri Reforms in 
Aims, Objects, and^ Agencies of,'ii. 

86, f03 sqq., 179 
Beginnings of, ii. 133-4 
affecting Civil Service, results of, ii. 

103 sqq. ' 

Difficulties of, ii. 167-8 
Leaders in, ii. 126 
Most dangerous Enemy of, ii. 116 
in Municipal Government, ii. 140, 
ISO sqq. 

Public Opinion and, ii. 104,^152-3 
Recent Movements, ii. 140 sqq. 
Temporary [see also Tammany), ii. 

Ii3-i4,*ii5 

Three Moving forces of, ii. 138-9 
Religious Differences in, ii. 7, 123-4 
Religious Sense in, Strength of, ii. 7 
Responsibility in, of 
Executive, i. 258 
Party Machine, li. 542 
President, i. J58, ii. 517, 540-41 
Subdivision of, ii. 541, see also 
Separation of Powers, belonv 
Roman Catholics in, ii. 123 
Second Chamber, see Senate, belovo 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
ii. 409 

Selectmen, Elections of, ii. 14 
Senate, Federal, ii. 18, 439 * 

Composition, Choice, Election, etc. 
of, i. 315 R., ii. 18, 19, 63 
sqq., 136, 204 do n., 315, 
375 , 440, 442 

Part^^nfluence on, ii. 29, 443 
Function and Powers of, ii. 20, 
63 sqq., 441 

as Check on President, i. 261, ii. 

18-19, 177, 514 2 * 

as to Foreign Affairs, ii. 19, 65-6, 
80, 409, 418 
to Declare War, ii. 418 
Judicial, ii. 19, 21 
to Rejects Bills, ii. 449 
Relative to those of House of 
Representatives, i. 551, ii. 
65, 449 

Indispensability of, ii. 66 
Leadership in, ii. 65 
Members of, ii. 63-4 
Payment of, ii. 19 
Quality, Status, and Opportuniries 
of, ii. 56, 63-4, 65, 66 
Origin of, ii. 63 • 

Renewal by retirements, ii. 63, 454 r. 
Superiority of, to what due, ii. 63-4 
Spates, State, see uglier States, bthv) 
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Wnited States of Amtucz—co^iimed 

Seniority in, ©efcrence to, u. 65 
Separation of Powers in, i. 150 » S 5 ^» 

56% n. 2, ii. I2» w, 22, 23, 

46, 131, f 77 » 

435»493"4i5H-i>5“’54* 

Short Ballot movement in, 11. 140 
* ‘Short Terms of Office in, 11. 9, I 3 > H» 

15, 16, 20, 21, 30, 32, 52, 

83 n. 2, 92, 100, 102, 109, 
no, 121, ^ 7 °» * 7 ^ 

Slavery in, and its Consequences, see 
Coloured Population, above 
Small Landowners in, i. 504 «•» «• 

185, 186, 242, 275 
Social Equality in, i. 69 
Socialism, Socialises, etc. m, u. ii 7 » 

124, 125, 137-^ 

we also Immigrants 

Spoils System in, i. 132, SiS» 3 * 

<fc 102, 40-41, 401, 479 » 
see also « Pork Barrel,” above 

States of ^ ^ , f ... 

Administrative ^Officials of, see 
Officials, below 

Budgets of. Reforms concerning, u. 

149 da n. 

Cabinet of State Officers, ii. 149 ^ 
150 

Civic Education in, i. 86 n. 

Civil Service in, i. 55 ^ ‘i- *^5 
• Comparison of, with 

Canadian Provinces, i. 550 sqq, 
Swiss Cantons, i. p^ passm 
Compulsory Voting in, ii. 580 
Constitutions of, ii. 12 ^^9 

Working of, ii. 50 83 sqq. 

Corruption in, ii. 49 3 » 497 > 

Councils not always existent in, u. 

483 Q 

Defects in, ii. 1 68 sqq,, 398, 497 * 49 ^ 
Direct Popular Election in, 1. 55 i» 
ii. 508 n. 2 

Direct Popular Legislation m, see 
Initiative and Referendum, 
below •' 

Elections in, i. 55 “• ^ 3 » ^ 3 » 

87, <08 n. 2, 542 
Evolution of, ii. 8, 59 
Finance of, ii. 84 

Government of o . , 

Frame of, i. 550 sqq., n. 508 dsn.z 
Working of, ii. 50 sqq-y ^ sqq. 
Governors of. Election, Nomination, 
Functions, Powers, and 
. Sutu 8 of,i. 378, 55 i»«- 
35, 71, 87-8, 100, 177, 37 S» 
increase in Powers of, ii. 543 » 

63^* , • 

Veto of, ii. 86, 87, 196, 435 


United States of kmtxXc^-^^ontinued 
States of — continued 

Houses of Representatives in, 11. i}, 
85,440 • , . 

Impeachments of 0 %ialB Tried m, 
by Senates, ii. I 3 » 

Initiative’ and Referendum in, i. 
432 44^1 55 iv 

153, 156, 369^ 375 » W 
434, 458 sqq., 494 » 5*8 ”• 
632,634 

Cost of, iic‘i 55 Q 

Polling for, ii. i 57 ^ ”•» 

463 <t? n. 

Use made of, ii. 461 ^ 99 - . 
ludges of, Selection, Appointnacnt, 
Salaries, and Stativ of, ii» 
14, 91, 92, 17'^ 4^6, 482, 
494 > 498 » 593 

judiciaries of 

Defects and their Causes m. 
Summarized, ii. 168-9, I 7 ®» 

172, 498* 578 
Quality of, ii. 92 sqq. 

Legislatures of, ii. 1 3 „ 

Conduct of, ii. 84 .. 

Faults of, ii. 1 5 3» ^ ^8 sqq., 368, 525 
Remedies for, ii. 153 sqq. 
Limitations on, ii. 22 n., 369 
Members of -r o 

Quality of, ii. 83 dsn. 2, 84 
Women, ii. 5 1 

Popular Dist^st of, ii. 154 • 

Power of, whither gone, ii. j 74 ‘S. 

n ^ ^ o;n 1 amalafinn ta. ll 


Private BiU Legislation i%. 

85 <«?«., 86 

Manhood Suffrage in, ii. 13, 18, 50, 

83,441 

Officials of 

Election. Appointment, Salaries, 
. and- ® fictions l»f, ii. i 3 » H* 

87, 105, 148 508 «• a. 

^37, 542 

Reforms in Method^ choosmg, 
ii. 147 sqq. 

Irresponsibility of, u. 541 
“ Recall ” as used inp see that bead, 


F aaove 

Representation, equal, ii. 18, 190 

Rights resent to, Narrowing of, u. 
f35-6 ds n. 

Senates of, Elections to. Powers , 
and Status of, ii. 13, 83, 203, 
440, 441 * 

Quality off ii. 83. 442 
Resbect for, ii. 446 ^ ^ 

Soc&l Reform LegisUtion in, u. 
Southern, Negro I»roblem m 

, Coloured JPopul4ffcp» above), 

ii. 546-7 • 
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UnitedlStategof America — continued 
States of — continued 

Suffrages, varying in, ii. i8 
A^rying Sizes of, i. 376 
Vote-comiting in, ii. 518 «. 2 
Western, attitude of, to Railways, 

538 

Maiticrs in, circa 1840, ii. 575 
‘^States’ Rights ” Sentiment in, ii. 263 
Suff^sges in, see Manhood, Universal, 
and Woman 

Swismvxamples worlid note by, i. 500, 

_ 50 U 503 

'ParifFs in, and Party Politics, ii. 29, 42, 

.”5 

Taxation in, ii. ro8, 317-18 
Territorial lixpansion and Economic 
Changes in, ii. 24-6 
Results of, on Political institutions, 
ii. 26-7 

Tolerance in, of Abuses, ii. 38-9, 42, 
nr, 118, 152, 167-8, 171, 

• 398, 497, 498 et alihi 
Town, Towns, Townships, see also 

Cities and Municipalities 
• Elections in, ii. 16, 29 «. 

European parallel to, i. 316 
Local Government of, ii. 14, 15, r6 
Localism of, ii. 8 
States evolved from, ii. 8, 59 
Town I»^cting m {see also under New 
England), ii. 7, 14, 15 
^ Trial by Jury in, f. 306 «., ii. 95, 96, 
526 

^ Ti^ts in, ii. 624 

Universal Suffrage in, ii. 13, 18, 190, 

• 194, 199, 267 
Universitiefi of, Status and Influence of, 

i. 545, ii. 104, 105, 125-6 
(h n., 220 

Urbanizatidli of, ii. in* 

Vetos, see Executive, Mayor, Presi- 
dential, State Governor, etc. 
Voters Voting Methodii in, i. 164, 
281, ii. 50, 52 
War, Declarations of, ii. 80 
and the Wa» of r9i4-i8, it. 122-3, 
• 132 «., 135, 411 * 

War of Secession, or Civi,%War {see also 
that Aead),\\. 132 tfr n., 133, 
* 136, 2 i6 ' 

^ard Committees in, ii. 33-4, 119 
Ward Primaries, Delegates from, ii. 35 
Wars >846, ii. 396, 410-11 

WomanSuffragp in,iii. 18,^45, 50 <{? 

Universal Suffrage, see also under Countries 
as Panacea, Failure of, ii. S 54 " 5 » 5^4 
University, alsf^ undei^ Countries 
Civic Eduction i§, i. 87 

VOL. II . .* 


University Clubs, U.S.A., and Reform, 9 . 
179 • 

Unterwalden, Democracy of, i. 39 • 

Upper Class, absgpce of^n Australia, ii. 
197 

Upper Germany, Old League of, i. 371, 
506 , . 

Urbanization, effects of, ii. 634 
Uri, Democracy of, i. 39 
Uruguay, Republic of, i. 209 ». 

Church interests in, i. 214 
a Democracy, i. 26 

Government, Legislature, Faction, etc. 

in, i. 126, 222, ii. 5 if 
Insurrection of 1910 in, i. 222 
Parties in. Origin of, i. 126 
Political Civilization of, i. 232 
Population of, Etlinic purity of, i. 210, 
222 

President’s power in, i. 222, ii. 515 
Progress in, ii. 561 
Railways of, i. 222 
a True Republic, i. 216 

Democracy evSlviug in, i. 221 
Wans of, i. 214 n. 

Civil, i. 222 

Vallies et Suzeraintes^ see Andorra 
Valour, Traditions of, i. 152, 155 
I’ermanence of, i. 159 
Van Buren, M., ii. 102 n. 

Vancouver, population of, i. 520 • 

Venezuela, Republic of, i, 209 «. 

Boundary troubles of, 1895, ii. 411 
Low Political Level of, i. 215, 229 
Venice, Mediaeval, ii. 588 n. 

Foreign Aff^^rs in, ii. 80 407 

0%archic rule in, i. 79 n., ii. 590, 592 
Vestry, English, American Evolution from 

H* 15 * 

Veto 

of Executives, i. 515, ii. 13, 17, 19, 21, 
80, 87, 190, 193, 195, 398, 

43 U 433 . 435 . 5 H«- 5^6 

Popular, in Switzerland {see also Re- 
ferendum), i. 417 
of Roman Tribunes, ii. 431 
Victoria, Australia 
Civil Service in, ii. 212 
Export and Trade Centre of, ii. 185 
Gold in, ii. 183, 186, 198 
Legislature of, ii. 193 
Ministerial Changes in, ii. 209 
Party Struggles in, ii. 221 
Protectionist views in, ii. 186, 222 
Railwaymen’s Pressure in, on* Legisla- 
tors, ii. 213 din. 

Self-Government established in, ii. 187- 

• 188 \ 

Voting in, ii. 200 ^ 

* .302 
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Victoria, y<jueen, i. 255 <£r n. 

Vigilance Comiftittees of American Cities, 
^ ii< 4^^ • 

Village rule, inCliina, ii. 558 
Village Schoolmaster, tfc, in France, and 
Elections, i. 272 
Vjnet, A. R., i. 486 
Virgil, cited^ i. 167 
Virginia 

First Colonization of, i. 36, ii. 4 
Passion in, for Liberty, ii. 7 
Vogel, Sir Julius, and Communications in 
New Zealand, ii. 294; Fin- 
0 ancial policy of, ii. 294-5, 
312, 320 

Voisson, , on the Future of Australia, 
ii. 286 «2f n., 311 n. 
Folksanfragen^ Swiss, i. 416 «. 2 

Voltaire, and Christianity, i. loi, 102 
^Vorarlberg, and Swiss Confederation, i. 
408 d; n. 

Vote-ca telling. Methods of, ii. 504, 513, 
592, see also Nursing the 

Constituency and Corruption, 
Indirect 

Voters, see also Electorate, Electors, 

Polling, and under Countries 
Education for, two views on, i. 79 
Education of, by Party Strife, i. 134-5 
Influence on, of the Press, how 

countered, i. 135, see also 

• Press Influence, under 

Countries 

Intimidation of, i. 171 
Votes 

Equality of value of, i. 180 
Supplementary, in Belgi\(m, i. 71 n. 
Voting • 

Compulsory, in Argentina, i. 219 
, as the Expression of the Will of the 
People, i. 164, 170-72, 179, 
180 

Legal Authority going with, i. 164 
Methods, see Suffrages, and that head 
under Countries 

at Non-Parliamentar^ Elections, i. 1 80 n. 
with a Party, i. 131-2, 133 135- 

* 136 An., 174 

Popular, Effect of, on Constitutional 
Government, i. 445-6 
Fox Clamantis^ cited on State Manage- 
ment of Industries, ii. 652 n. 

Wadcj Sir C., book by, on Compulsory 
Arbitration, ii. 252 n. 2 ; on 
* State Undertakings, ii. 257 
n. 2 

Wage-earning Class, Australia, ii. 495, see 
a/^*Indu8trial, Labour under 
. Australia, Working Class, etc. 


Wages t 

Higher, aimed at. Methods employed, 
ii. 623-4 

Trotsky’s view on, ii. 629 n. 2 ^ * 

Wages Boards, see under Australia 
Wagnitre, M. G., on Democracy in 
Geneva, i. 416 «. 3 

Waihi Gold Mines, New Zeeland, Strike 
at, ii. 335 An. * 

Waldeck-Rousseau, M., i. 286, 2^6, 298 
«•> 361 

Walpole, Sir R., ii) 523, 591 ^ 

War 

Christian teaching on, disregarded, P. 98 
Destructive of Small States, ii. 489, 
and Democracies, ii. 664, 
66s . . 

as an Ideal of Happiness, 11^581 sqq. 
National Changes effected by, i. 158-9 
War, the Great (1914-18) 

Compulsory Military Service imposed 
during, by U.S.A., Great 
Britain, and some Dominions, 
ii. 191, 396 

Executive dominant during, in Great 
Britain, ii. 196 * 

Issues of, determined by the Few, 

596, 597 

Lessons of, ii. 235, 667, 668, 669 
Swiss Precautions during, ii. 408-9 
War Loan, New Zealand, n^&gnitude of, 
ii. 318, 364 

War Service, as qujfification for Leaden- 
ship, ii, 608 

War of Independence (U.S.A.), ii. ^ 
War of Liberation, German hopes from, 

i. 44 ' 

War of Secession (Civil Wai^, U.S.A., ii. 

6, 18, 25, 32, 44, 132 A 
ly, 136, 174, 216 

British Pubm. pinion oA, Cleavage in, 

ii. 413-14 

Napoleon III. and, ii. 414 

Pension JScandals after, 1^59, ii* 6 z, 

. 579 

Ward Elections, ii. 485 
Wars % 

Newspaper action regarding, i, iiif 
of Latin- American Republics, i. 214 
A nT 

Wa8hington,*George, ii. 615 j Cabinets of, 
ii. 102 n. ; Election - 
President, ii. 74 } Personality 
of, ii. 5 X 8 f T«ii^ formed 
by,ifi56ip 

Waste |na Extravagance in Democratic 
Finance, i. 539? 557 A n, 2, 
ii. 360, 363, 481-2, 497, 
«S 0 )»S 04 # 

Wat Tyler’s rising, i. jlo, 348 
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IVater 1 >owe% in Canada, i. coo 
Wealth 

Distribution and Sources of, Changes 
^ ^ in, ii. 618-19 . 

Great, Tw^ Consequences ot, ii. 593 «. 
Power of, see Money Power 
Redistribution of, why useless, 11. 
%625 Sn.i 

WHseter, Daniel, Personality of, i. 298 
Wellington Club, New Zealand, ii. 349 
Welti, as Popular Leader, i. 393 5 on 
\ Popular "Vj^ting, i. 442 

Western Australia 

Courts of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in, ii. 247 

Labour majorities in, ii. 226 
Legislature of, ii. 193 
Public Opinion in, ii. 268 
Population-distribution in, ii. 182 
Self-Government set up in, ii. 188 
State Trading in, ii. 256 
Voting Methods in, ii. 200 
Women’s vote in, ii. 199 n. 

Westphalia 
Anabaptists of, i. 95 

• Treaties of, as affecting Switzerland, i. 

369 

Whigs, or Whig Party, the, i. 32, ii. 380 
Doctrine of, on Constitutional Changes, 
i, 363 
Origin Cl, i. 128 
Social mixture in, i. 140, 350 
Watchword of, cliginal sense of, i. 58 

* White Australia ” Policy, ii. 235-6, 

• 245, 266-7 

White Caps, U.S.A., Outrages by, ii. 98 
WW of the l*eople, see Popular, etc. 
William th* Conqueror, i. 93 
William I. and II., German Emperors and 
Divine Right of Kings, i. 95 
Wilson, \%)odrow,g ^-sident ,of the 
U.S.A., ii. 73 

book by, on Constitutional Govern- 
^ mentintheU.S,A.,ii. 75n.i, 
79 «. 

on Equal Representation of States in 
lijpe Senate, ii. 64 ». i 
Witeon Scandal in France, PoIAical 
Eflfccts of, i. >42, 257 
Winkelried, Arnold fbn, at Scmpach, i. 

• 154 * 

l^innipeg, Population of, 1. 520 ; Strike 
at, in 1919, i. 521, 542, 558 


Wisconsin Idea.^ The^ by C, M‘Cirthy, 

105 n. I ) 

Wisdom, Collective, ascribed to the People, 
i. 162, 169 i^Criticisms oh^ i. 

• 1 64-^, jwtf/jo Self-Confidence 
Not sought by the People in their 
Leaders, ii. 609 

Witan, the, ii. 384 * , 

Woman Suffrage {see also under Countries)^ 

i. 55, 163, ii. 339 

and the Relative place of Civic Interest, 

ii. 600 

Under Consideration in some Swiss 
Cantons, i. 379 n. 

Women, Status of, in Athens and Rome, 

575 

Wordsworth, W., 1**364, ii. 623 ; on the 
Revolutionary period, i. 52 j 
on Swiss Liberty, i. 507 
Working Class alone represented in 
Russian Soviets, ii. 640 

Xenophon, i. 205 ^ 

Ynglings, the, i. 28 

Yuan Shi Kai, failure of, cause of, ii, 
548 n. I 

H, 

Zealots, in Political Parties, i. 142-3 
Zelaya, rule of, in Nicaragua, i. 215 
Zemstvos, Russian, ii. 562 • 

Zimmern, A. E., book by, on the Greek 
Commonwealth, i. 196 «. 
Zinoviev, Mr., cited, on the Russian 
Soviets, ii. 639-40 

Zug, Public Meeting of Freemen in, i. 39 
Zu*gher, Dr. E., book by, cited, i. 404 
d) n. 

Zurich 

Elections in, i. 469 
Initiative in, i. 451, 453 461 

Liberalism of, i. 40 
Municipality of 
Enterprise of, i. 374 
Party difiicnlties in, i. 501 
Non-citizens dwelling round, i. 372 «. i 
Oligarchy of, i. 39 

Referendum in, i. 437 n., 438, 

454,461 

and the Swiss League, i. 368-9 
Voting in, percentage of, i. 437 ds 
466 


Printefhy R. & R. Clakk, Edinburgh ^ 
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BY A. V. D/CEY, K.C. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

' LAW QF THE CONSTITUTION. -Eighth Edition. , 8v0: 
I2S. 6d. net. ' « 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE . — “ The work has'very properly come to be 
. egarded as an authority, and seems destined to take an abiding place In our l^gal 
literature. . . . But the treatise is more than a mere law-book. It is a g^enuine 
contribution to political science.” 

, ^ 

LECTURES ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 

I^AW AND PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND DURING 
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